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ENCYCLOPAEDIA AMERICANA. 


Monotheism; the belief in, and wor¬ 
ship ot; a single Goil, opposed to a plural¬ 
ity of gods (polytheism). The most 
ancient written records (the Bible), and 
the traditions of the most ancient nations, 
give us cause to regard this religion (in an 
imperfect state indeed) os the oldest and 
original religion. Tno Mosaic annals 
sjifuk of God os the Creator of heaven 
and earth; and the ancient doctrines of die 
Bran tins speak of a single divine nature 
holding preeminence over the dirce other 
princi|iai divinities, which are to bo re¬ 
garded, us it were, as the three chief ener¬ 
gies of a supreme God, viz. of die Para- 
lirauia, who is fully and clearly set forth, 
with all the attributes of divinity. The 
Clialdcaiis,also,1 icsidcs the light which they 
opposed to darkness, believed in a higher 
incjvnte light, which is eternal, almighty, 
wise and good, and from which first pro¬ 
ceeded the cor|>oreal light. The Persians 
placed above their Ormuzd and Aliriman 
their Zcmanon Akherme, and die eternal 
word. Even the Egyptians had, iu dieir 
Eikton, a Supreme Being, at least for their 
secret religion. All die different my¬ 
thologies have, among the host of gods 
with which tlioy people heaven and earth, 
somo supreme God, more or less defined, 
hut, in every cusc, distinguished above die 
others. And in every instance wo see, 
in these mythologies, the gods gradually 
multiplied, os man departed, farther and 
liirtlier, from die simple and original reve¬ 
lation, till lost in the multitude of deified 
personifications which he* had himself cre¬ 
ated ; but even in the case of the most 
refined polytheism, there always remains 
an idea of something more .powerful, to 
which even the gods ore subject, as the 
Fate of the ancients. The altar at Athens, 


“to the unknown God,” mentioned in the 
Acts of the Apostles, is also a proof of tiio 
prevalence of the same feeling. Keflect- 
mg ininds, too, were always found, who 
deviated from tiio notional polytheism, as 
the heathen philosophers, Parmenides, 
Socrates, Plato, &«,, mid many later I'la- 
toniets, the Kgyntiuu philosopher lVam- 
mon, who, according to Plutarch (Life of 
Alexander), inculcated the doctrine that 
God is tho general Father of ail men, 
choosing the best of them for his cliil- 
• dreu. The history of the Hebrews af¬ 
fords the most striking instance of iho 
preservation of monotheism amid the 
corruptions of paganism. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the errors into which they were fre¬ 
quently led by tho exumplo of the. nations 
around them, they still preserved the idea 
of one God, tho Creator of heaven anil 
earth, till, from their view of Jehovah, 
whom they regarded and adored, for the 
most part, only as the original God of the 
chosen people, was unfolded the purer 
and more comprehensive monotheism of 
Christianity. 

Monothki.ite. (See Maroniks.) 

Monroe, James, one of the presidents 
of the U. States, was horn April 2d, i7f>8, 
in Westmoreland county, Virginia, 011 the 
Potomac, on land of which, a century and 
a half before, his ancestor, who first mi¬ 
grated to this country, was tho original, 
grantee, lie was educated at William' 
and Mary college, and, in 1776, entered 
the revolutionaiy army as a cadet. Ho 
was soon after appointed a lieutenant, and, 
in the summer of that year, marched to 
New York, and joined the anny under tlic 
command of general Washington. ' lie 
was engaged in the. battle of Harlem 
Heights, in that of White Plaines in tho 
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retreat through the Jerseys, and in the 
attack on Trenton. In the hist, lie was in 
tin! vanguard, and received a ball through 
his loti shoulder. For his conduct in this 
action, he was promoted to a captaincy. 
General Wilkinson, in his Memoirs, toars 
strong testimony to the gallantry and zeal 
of Mr. Monroe, in the Now Jersey eam- 
paigu. 11c was soon after appointed aid 
to lord Sterling, and served in that capacity 
during the campaigns of 1777 and J778, 
and was engaged in the actions of Bran¬ 
dywine, Germantown and Monmouth, 
lie distinguished himself in those notions. 
Jfy entering tin: family of lord Sterling, ho 
lost his rank in the line, which he was 
anxious to regain; but, us this could not 
Iks regularly done, Washington recom¬ 
mended hint to tin; legislature of Virginia, 
who authorized the raising of a regiment, 
and gave him the command. In the ex¬ 
hausted Mate, of Virginia, colonel Monroe 
failed to raise his Regiment, and therefore 
resumed the study of the law, under the 
direct ion of Thomas Jefferson, then gov¬ 
ernor of Virginal, lie was active as a 
volunteer in the militia, in the subsequent 
invasions of Virginia, aud, in 1780. visited 
tiie southern army, under Be Kalb, as a 
military commissioner, at the request of 
goycruor Jeilerson. In 1782, be was 
elected a member of the Virginia assem¬ 
bly, and, the same year, by that body, a 
member of the executive council, and, in 
1783, at the age of twenty-foilr, a member 
of the old congress, in which he served 
three years, lie was always at his post, 
engaged in the most arduous duties, lie 1 ' 
introduced a resolution to vest iu congress 
the [lower to regulate the trade with all 
the stales, and other important resolutions, 
lie was appointed a commissioner to settle 
the controversy between New York and 
Massachusetts. In 1787, he was again 
returned to the assembly of Virginia, and, 
ill 1788, was a member of llio convention 
of tlmt state, to decide on the present con¬ 
stitution of the U. .States. In J7!H), he 
was elected a member of the senate of the 
IJ. States, in whirl) body be served until 
1794. In May, 17114, he was appointed 
minister plenipotentiary to France. Mr. 
Monroe was recalled from this mission in 
1796, by president Washington, with au 
implied censure. In l?i*9, on the. liomi- 
• nation of Mr. Madison, he was appointed 
governor "of Virginia, in which situation, 
ho served tiio constitutional term of tlireo 
years, iu 1803, he was appointed iniuis- 
' ter extraordinoiy to France, to act in con¬ 
junction with Mr. Livingston, the. minister 

■ resident thorn. . Tins mission was of tho 

• * * * 


jyfc t consequence to tliis countiy, as it 
9Knted in the ucmasition of Louisiana. 
InTTie siuri& year, hCWas upjiointed min¬ 
ister tdrLondon, and the next year to 
SpuiiMn 1800, in conjunction with the 
Jute Y^lnmAPinkiiny, jie was appointed 
liiinisteAamndon, where he pursued tiie 
negotiations with the Fox ministry. Mr. 
Monroe, having been prominently brought 
forward as a candidate lor the presidency, 
as successor to Mr. Jefferson, liatl an op¬ 
tion given him to remain ut the court* of 
London, or return. He returned, but soou 
after withdrew from tho canvass. In 
1810, lie wus again elected a monitor of 
tin: assembly of Virginia, and, in a few 
weeks after tfte meeting of that body, gov¬ 
ernor of that stute. Nov. 2d, 1811, he was 
ap|i»inicd secretary of state. The war de¬ 
partment being in a very embarrassed state, 
on the departure of its Iieud, general Arm¬ 
strong, Air. Monroe undertook it, and mode 
extraordinary and very useful exertions to 
help the. war on the lakes, anil the de¬ 
fence of New Orleans. After be had re¬ 
duced to order the war department, ho • 
resumed the duties of ihe department of 
state, which he continued to exercise un¬ 
til, in 1817, he was chosen by the. peoplB 
of the U. Slates the successor of James 
Madison. In 1821, he w’ns reelected byu 
vote unanimous with a‘single exception, 
one vote in New Hampshire having been 
given to Johu ft. Adams. He was wise 
and fortunate in the selection of his min¬ 
isters and measures. He went further 
than cither of his two immediate prede¬ 
cessors, in maintaining the necessity of an 
ellicient general government, and in 
strengthening every nrin of die national 
defence. Ho encouraged the army, in¬ 
creased the navy, aud caused those foreign 
naval expeditions to be scut out to tho 
West Indies, the Mediterranean, the coast 
of Africa, and the shores of South Amer¬ 
ica, which have given instruction to our 
officers, augmented die number of our 
seamen, protected the national commerce, 
mid caused the country to to universally 
resjiected by distant nntiong. He ordered 
the principal bead lands and exposed 
points along our borders and the sea- 
coast to be accurately surveyed, plans of 
fortifications drawn, and the reports made 
up, with a view to the ultimate complete 
defence of the frontiers of tho U. States, 
both on the land and sea side. lie direct¬ 
ed inquiries, surveys and plans, as to the 
most suitable sites for the northern and 
southern naval depots for the repair and 
accommodation of our fleets during times 
of war and peace.. The cession of Flori- 
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da by Spain to tlio y. States was effected 
during his administration. It was during 
his administration that the emancipated 
Spanish and Portuguese colonies* were 
formally recognised by the American gov¬ 
ernment He assumed high constitutional 
grounds in favor of internal improvement 
and the bank of the U. States. lie was 
mainly instrumental in promoting the 
pension law for die relief of indigent rev¬ 
olutionary- soldiers. During his adininis- 1 
tration, the illustrious Lafayette was invit- 
' cd to visit those shores as the guest of the 
' nation. He took the most energetic 
measures iu favor of the abolition of the 
slave-trade, and continued to encourage 
the establishment of dio principles of, 
commerce witlrull nations, upon the basis 
of free and equal reciprocity. It is a high 
' compliment to the firmness, judgment and 
sagacity of Mr. Monroe, that he proclaim-, 
cd to the world the determination of the 
U. .States not to suffer any European pow¬ 
er to interfere with the internal concerns 1 
of the independent South American gov¬ 
ernments. Tlic well-timed expression of 
this senffment put ml end to all .rumors of 
any untied intervention in the affaire of 
Spanish America. Colonel Monroe retir¬ 
ed from the oflico of president at the end 
of his second term. In the late stages of' 
his life, he was associated with the ex- 4 
pi^aidents Jefferson and Madison, in 
founding mid regulating the university- pf 
Virginia. Subsequently, he was chosen a 
member of the convention for amending 
the constitution of his native state, anil 
presided over the deliberations of that as¬ 
sembly. He did not disdain to act as jus¬ 
tice of the peace in die county of Loudon," 
in which he resided. Mr. Monroe died at 
New York, on tlie-4tli day of July, 1831, 
the Anniversary of American indepen¬ 
dence, like the ex-presidents Adams mid 
Jefferson. Colonel Monroe’s biography 
is intimately and honorably connected 
with the civil arid military history of the 
IT. States. Wo havo merely indicated the 1 
principal stations which he held, and the 
nature oflho services which he perform¬ 
ed. He was one of the leaders of die 
democratic or Jefferson party, and involv¬ 
ed in most of the patty questions and dc- 
ciirreiifes by which the country was 
divided and ' agitated. He -possessed a 

. very energetic, persevering spirit, a vigor¬ 
ous mind,*oral extraordinary powers of 
application. Jn his unlimited, devotion to 
tlio public business, lie neglected his pri¬ 
vate a flairs. He-retired from office ex- - 
tremely deep in debt—a situation from, 
whijfo he was relieved, though when ah. 1 


most too late, by liberal appropriations of 
congress to satisfy die large claims which 
.lie preferred on the government for mon¬ 
eys disbursed and debts Incurred on- its 
account. 

Moms (Latin for mountain)-, found in a 
great number of geographical- names, par¬ 
ticularly in languages i derived from the * 
Latin, ns Montigny (inflamed mountain), 
Piedmont (foot of the mountain), Mont¬ 
pellier (Mons Pucllunini), Montnnrail (ad¬ 
mirable mountain), Montmartre (mountain 
of Mars or of the martyrs), Montreal (roy¬ 
al mount), Vermont (given mouhtain), &e. 

Moms (Berghcn) ; u city lately belong- , 
ing to the kingdom of the Netherlands, at 
present in the kingdom of Belgium, capi¬ 
tal of. die province of llniunut, situated 

■ on a steep hill, on tlio- Trouille.. fcinco 
1818, its fortifications have been much' 
extended and strengthened, and it now 
forms one of the strongest frontier for¬ 
tresses of Belgium. The country around 
cup be easily laid under water. Popula¬ 
tion, 20,000. Its manufactures have Itecn' 
considerable, consisting of woollen, linen 
and cotton goods, oil, soap, pottery ; and it 
liO^ curried on an extensive trade in coals, 
obtained in the neighborhood, hops, grain, 
cattle, horses, mill-stones, marble. Mens 

■ is an old city, and has belonged by turns, 
’to Spain, Austria, and. Frqtice. (See 

Netherlands.) ' 

’ Monseiuneur (French, my lord) ; a title 
of dignity, in France ; the dauphin was 
formerly styled mmmigneur, without any 
addition. Princes, archbishops, bishops, 
cardinals, marshals of France, presidents 
of parliament, were addressed by this • 

• title: The plural is messcigneurs. Tlio 
Italian monsignore is used iu a'similar 
maimer. 

' Monsieur (in French), used simply, 
without any pdditioi’fy formerly designated' 
the king’s eldest brother. In cotiimou use, 
it answers both to the English sir arnl Mr., 
aud is also used More titles. Iri writing, , 
it is expressed by tlic abbreviation. M. 
The plural is mssieurs. Monsieur is 
sometimes) used by English Writers as a 
term of contempt for a Frenchman. • 

Momsibmy, Pierre Alexundrc, born 1729, 
in Artois, n popular musical composer,,/ 
who is considered os the creator of the 
French comic opera. While.young,his 
talent for music was suddenly awakened ■ 
by his witnessing the performaiice-of Per- 
golem's Serva Padrone, nud he devoted 
Jiimself entirely to the study, lie learned:, 
composition nndelr Giannotti,. who dis¬ 
missed him in five mouths, as a pupil who 
kne w all that be -could teach. But Gian- 

. ♦ i . ■ V 
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notti was astonished to find that his pupil subsequently by the power of the im« 
hnd already composed an opera, Les agination of the mother, transferring the 
Jlptvr iwKxrnlS; which ho brought out,, imperfection of some external object, or 
after having recast it, three years afterwunls the mark of something for which she 
(1759). Encouraged by its -success, ho longed, and with which she was not in- 

S reduced, in 17(30, fit Cadi dupi and Le dulged, to the child, of which she was 
fcdlre en Droit. The opera On ne s'dvise pregnant, or by some accident which 'liap- 
* jamais de tout , brought forward in 17(31, pened to her during her pregnancy. But 
completed the musical revolution at tho this has been disproved by common 
theatre de la Write, which then took observation, and by philosophy, not, per- 
the name of the Italian opera. Le Ko\ et haps, by positive proofs, but by many 
le Femier ; Jtosc r4 Colas ; Jllint, Heine strong negative facts; ns the improbabili¬ 
ty (lolctmde; Vhle sonnante; Le llrser- ty of auy child being bom perfect, had 
fci/r, &c., were received with great ap- such a power existed; the freedom of 
pliiiisc. On the ddath of Gretry, lljonsigny children ffom any blemish, though their 
succeoflcil him in the institute, and on tho mothers Irad been in sittiations most ex¬ 
death of Piecini, in 1800, he was appoint- posed to objects iikeiy to produce them; 
ed director of the conservatoire, ht Paris, the ignorance of tho mother of any thing 
He filed in lei7. 'being wrong in the child, till, from in- 

Momhounk (frern the Malay mussin, formation of the fact, she begins to recol- 
scastm); periodical trade-whins, -which loot every accident which happened dur- 
blow six mouths in one direction, and the' dug.her pregnancy, and assigns the worst 
rest of the year in an opposito one. They or the most plausible ns the cause; the 
prevail in the Indian 'ocean, north of the organization iiud color of these adventi- 
10th degree of south latitude. From April tious substances; the. frequent occurrence 
to October, a violent south-west wind ’of. monsters in the brute creation, in 
■ blow's, accompanied witli rain, and from 'winch the power of tho imagination can- 
Oetobcr to April a gentle, dry north-east not he great; and die analogous appear- 
brcozo prevails. The change of the auces in the vegetable system. Judging, 
winds, or the breaking vp of the nrinn- 'however, from appearances, accidents 
soons, ns it is called, is accompanied by may perhaps lie allowed to have con- 
storms and hurricanes. These periodical alidemblo influence in the production of 
■ currents of winds do dot reach very high, monsters of sonic kinds, either by actual 
ns their progress is arrested* by mountains injuiy upon parts, or by suppressing or 
of a moderate height. (See Winds.) deranging tho principle of growth, be-. < 
Mosstkiis*; in physiology, creatures cause, when an arm, for instance, is want-'' 
whose lormatioii deviates in some re- ■ ing, the rudiments of the deficient parts ■ 
mark able way mini the usual formation'' may generally be discovert d. 
of ‘their kind. The deviation -consists SIonstrklrt, Engiicrraiid tie, a cliron- 
ROnieriiiies m an unusual liumlier of one . icier of the fifteenth century, born at Cam- 
or several orgnhs; sometimes, on the con- bray, of which ho became governor, was 
trary, in a deficiency of parts; ssmetimes flic author of u histoiy in French, df his 
in a malformation of the whole or own times. The history extfends from 
some portion ot the system, and some- 1400 to 1467; Ixit the last fifteen years 
times in the presence of organs or parts were furnished by another hand. It eou- 
not ordinarily belonging to the sex or sue- tains u narrative of the contentions of the 
ctes. In most cases, these unusual for-’ houses of Orleans and Burgundy, tho 
inatwns are not incompatible with the capture of Normandy and Paris by tho 
regular performance of die natural func- English, with tlwir expulsion; &c.' Mon- 
tiehs, although they sometimes impede • strelet died in 1433. 
them* 0 »d, in some eases, are entirely in- , Moot? Blanc {white mountain)-, the 
consistent vhth the continuance of the Jdfticst mountain of Europe, one of the ‘ 
.vital action. It is not surprising that We summits df the Pennine Alps, on v the 
should be. ignorant of the manner in borders of Savoy and Aosta, between 
which mqpsters, jpr irregular births, are foe valleys of Chamoiini (q.v.) ond En- 
geuerated or produced; though it is prob- ,trevc?»,,- lot 45° 50 N„; ton. 0° 9& E. 
able that 'the"laws, by which these are The following hieasuternfciks of its cleva- 
govemed hire os regular, both as to cause’ tion above the surfiice of-the Mcditem- 
nnd eftoet, as ip common or natural pro- nea'n.sea are deemed the most accurate: 
-duodena Formerly, it was a general W M. Deluc, 15*302 feet; M. Pictet, 

. opinion, that roonstewwerenot primordial.‘,,15^20; sir George Shuckburgh, 15,663;. 
oroboriginalj; but jfote.foey were caused "M. Saussure, 15,670; ‘M. Tralles, 15,780. 
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Itselevkion above the valley of Cbamou- 
ni is 12,160 feet; It- is discemiblo from 
Dijon and Langrps, 140 miles distant. It 
receives fts’name from the immense mantle 
of snow with which its summit and sides 
are covered, and which is estimated to 
extend not'less than 12,000 feet, without 
the least appearance of rock to interrupt 
its glaring whiteness. ' An ascent to the 
summit was first niddc, in 1780, by doctor 
Pucard, of Chnuiouni, and his guide, 
James,Balma. In August, 1787, Saus- 
sure ascended it with 18 guides, and re¬ 
mained on tho summit five hours.' . The 
pulse was found to heat more rapidly, 
and the party complained of exhaustion, 
thirst, aud want of appetite. The' color 
of t lie sky was very deep blue bordering 
on black, and in the shade the stars were 
visible. Up to 1828, fourteen lisccuts hud 
.been made. In 1818, Messrs. Howard 
'and,Van Rensselaer from New York, 1 in 
.182$, doctor Clark and captain Sherwill, 
ascended it.—See ShcrwilL’s Visit to the. 
Summit of Mmt Blanc (London, 1827). 
In 1827, two English gentlemen, who 
made the attenipt, were obliged, by a new 
clett in the ice, to take u new course, 
which lias proved to ho less toilsome and 
hazardous than the former. Eighteen 
glaciers lie around, whose various mid 
' fantastic forms increase the nmgicul effect 
flf the wonderful spectacle from the sum¬ 
mit, from which the view extends, nearly 
150 miles in almost every direction. The 
highest summit is a amah ridge, about six 
feet wide, precipitous on the north side’, 
•md called in SuVoy, the dromedary's 1 lack. 
It is covered with a solid l>ody of supw. 
(See Alps, Glaciers , Andes , Himalaya, and' 
Mountains.) 

Moivr u’Gr ; a mountain of France, in 
Puy-de-D6inc, ( about 6130 feet above , the 
level of the sea, abounding in curious 
plants und mineral springs^ 

Moirr Perdu; summit of the Pyrenees, 
on the frontier fine between'- France and 
Spain ; about 100 miles east of die buy 
of Biscay, and further west from the 
Mediterranean. It has a dduble summit, 
one computed at lfi,700 feet, or, by nnoth- 
, er statement, 11,285 feet high; die other 
at 10,400. The line of perpetual conggfer 
’■ tion herq'is about 75po feet in height. 

Montagu, Charles, .ear} gf Halifax; an 
English statesman and poet, both at Hoiv 
.ton, in. Northamptonshire,'in IfifiL He 
was descended from the family of 'the 
Montagus; earls of Manchester, and was ' 
educated at Westminster school, and 
Trinity college, Cambridge. From the 

university he went to London,, where he 

. . * * „ J ■ ■ ‘ *■ 


attracted notice by liisvefses bn the death 
.of Charles IIand, in 1687, he wrote, ’ 
in conjunction with 5 Prior, the 1 City 
.Mouse mid'Country Mouse-—a travesty 
on'Diydcn’s llind and Panther/ In die 
reign of William III,' he obtained the 
place of clerk of the privy council, and 
.became a member of tho house of cora- 
inons. In 1694, ho was made chancellor 
of the exchequer, and subsequently first 
find of tho treasury. His administra¬ 
tion was distinguished by tho addpfion ! 
of die funding system, ami die cstablish- 
meut-pf the wink of England. In 11)08, 
Montagu was a member of the council or 
'regency during the absence of dm king, 
iqia, in 1700,, was raised to the peerage." 
In die reign of Anne,' when lory iufiu- 
cnco prevailed, he was twice inqiem^ied : 
before tho house of lords; but um pro-. 
ceediugs aguiqst hitu fell to the ground. 
George I created him carl, uud bestowed 
on him tlie order of tho garter; hut Hali¬ 
fax, l.'oiug disappointed in his expectation 
of obtaining the ofiicc'of lord treasurer, 
joined dio opposition. His death took 
place May 19, 1715. Tlic poems and 
speeches of lord Halifax were published, 
with biographical memoirs, in J7J5(8vo.); 
ami tlm former were included in the 
edition of English Poets, by doctor John¬ 
son. llo aspired to dm character of dm 
Maecenas of bis age, and his patronage of 
, Addison is creditable to his discrimina¬ 
tion, though littlu cun be said in praise of 
his munificence. 

Montagu, lady Mary Wortley, mm of 
the most celebrated among tlm female 
lWerrtty characters of England, was tlm 
eldest daughter of Evelyn, duke of Kings¬ 
ton, l>y his wife lady Miny Fielding, tlm 
daughter of the carl of Denbigh. She 
was .bom about" 1090, at Thoreshy, in. 
"Nottinghamshire, and displaying uncom¬ 
mon abilities at an early age, was educated 
upon a' liberal plan, and'instructed by-tlm 
sumo masters as her brother, in tiio Greek, 
l<altu aud French languages.' In her 
twentieth year, she gave on extraordinary 
. proof of her erudition, by a translation of 
the Enchiridion of. Epictetus, which wiw 
revised by bishop Burnet, by whom her 
.education was ultimately superintended/, 
Her mind was nourished in great com¬ 
parative retirement, meviousiy io lier, 
‘.marriage, in 1712; wiul Edward Wortley 
' Montagu. Even. after her marriage, she 
lived chiefly at heir. Lustpd’s seat of 
■ Whamclifle, near Sheffield, until the lat¬ 
ter, .being introduced to a'seat .in tfie.-j 
treasury, uy the eari of Halifax '(^ee the 
preceding article), brought his * t«dy to 
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’ I .tuition.' Being tints placed in tlm sphere 
of tin* court, she attracted tliut admiration 
which beauty mwl elegance, joined to wit 
anil ilia charms of conversation, never Kail 
to. inspire. She became Kamiliarly ac- 
tliiiiiiiietl with Addison, Pope, ,uud otlior 
distinguished writers. In 1710, Mr. Wort- 
Icy being appointed ambassador to tho 
I‘bite, lady Alary determined to arcompu- 
ny bitii, and Iicikt her admirable corre¬ 
spondence, chiefly consisting of letters ad¬ 
dressed to lli»* countess of Mar, iady Ilieli 
and Mr. Pope; to whom she eoiiunuiii-» 
rated her observations on the new npfl in- 
l- resting scenes to which she was a witness. 

< hi many occasions she displayed n mind 
superior to common prejudices, hut in none 
so happily us in a courageous adoption 
of the Turkish practice of inoeulution 
lor the small-pox in the case of her own 
■ soil, and a zealous patronage of its intro¬ 
duction into England. In 17 id, Mr. 
Wortlcy returned to Kiiginiul, and at the 
r< i/ncsi of J*o/«>, Inily Mary took up her 
siimnier ros/denco at Twickenham, and a 
friendship was formed between these kin¬ 
dred geniuses, which gradually gave way 
to dislike, produced by ditVerenee of po- 
l.ricnl opinion, petulance mid irritability 
on tho side of tin) poet, and no small dis¬ 
position to sarcastic, keenness on thru of 
tin* lady; and a literary war ensued, which 
did honor to neither party. Lady Mary 
preserved her ascendency in the world of 
lank and fashion until Util), when, her 
hcjdtli declining, she took tiie resolution 
of passing the remainder of her days on 
tin: cotiiiipint, not without the world sur¬ 
mising that other causes concurred to iff- 
dueo her to form this resolution. Sin*, 
however, retired with,the full concurrence 
of her husband, with whom her subsc- 
, ipieiit correspondence betrays neither re¬ 
sentment nor humiliation. Venice, A- ‘ 
vignon anil Chamhcrry were, in turn, her 
residence, until the death of Mr. Wortlcy,. 
ip I7fll ? when she complied with the so¬ 
licitations of her , daughter, the countess 
of Unto, and returned to England, after 
an' alwenco of twenty-two tears. Hie 
*■ enjoyed a' lvuewal of Kiunilv intercourse 
for a slant time only, tis she died of a 
gradual decay, in 17ti2, aged seventy-two. 
As a poetess, lady Mary Wortlcy lilouta- 
gu exhibits ease, oud some powers of de¬ 
scription ; but suens negligent and incor¬ 
rect. The princijKil of her performances 
in this class is her Town Eclogues, a sa¬ 
tirical parody of the common pastoral, 

. applied to fashionable life and manners. 
As a letter-writer, her fame stands very 
lijgh; her letters were collected and 


copied by herself, and presented, ill 17(J6, 
to the reverend Mr. Sowden,. of Amster¬ 
dam, Of whom they were purchased by" 
tiie earl of Bute: a*surreptitious copy of 
them was published in 17(J3, in 3 vols., 
12mo. The nuthcnticity of those lcttcra, . 
wliieh obtained universal admiration for 
their wit, judgment ami descriptive powers, 
was. for a long time, doubted; hut all dis¬ 
trust was done away by the following pub¬ 
lication, uml»?r tho sanction of the curl .of 
Bute: die Works of the Right Ilonorabio 
LwlyMaryWortley Montagu,including her 
CorrcsjHindeuce, Poems and Essays, pub¬ 
lished by permission from her geimiiie pa- 
pers (Loudon, 1S03, (i vols., ISnio.), with a 
Lite, by Mr. J)allaway. This eiliiiou con¬ 
tains many additional" letters, written in the 
latter part of her life, which display much 
. excellent sense and solid reflection, al¬ 
though tinged with some of the prejudices 
■of rank, and indicative of increasing mis- / 
nnrliro/iy. ' 

MoxT.toi/, Ihlwnnl Worthy, tho only 
son of tin: subject of the'preceding mficlc, 
was horn in 1713. At an early age, lie. 
was scut to Westminster school, from 
which he ran away three times, and, asso- 
' einring iumself with tho lowest classes of 
soi iety, passed througli some extraordina¬ 
ry uilvenUircs, sailed to Spain, as a cahitl- 
hoy. and was at length discovered by the 
British consul at Cadiz, and restored to 
his family. A private tutor was then 
provided tor him, with whom ho trav¬ 
elled oil the continent. During Ins resi¬ 
dence abroad, In* wrote a tract, entitled 
Reflections oir tlift Bi-* and Pali of An-, 
cient Republics. On his return to ling- 
laud, he obtained a seat in the house of 
commons; hut, Jiving extravugautly, lie 
became involved in debt, and led his 
native country 4 never to return. Ilis fu¬ 
ture conduct was marked by eccentrici¬ 
ties not less extraordinary than those by 
winch he had been distinguished in the 
early jmrt of his life. Ho went To Italy, 
where he professed the Roman Catholic 
religion; anil from that he apostatized to 
become a disciple of Mohammed, arid a 
scrupulous pmeiiser of the formalities of 
lslmuism. After passing many years in 
Egypt, and other countries bordering on 
the Mediterranean, he was aliout to return 
to England, when his death took place at 
PadiiH, in Italy, in 177<i. lie was the 
author of on Examination into flic Causes 
of Earthquakes, and some papers in the 
Philosophical Transactions. 

Montagu, Elizabeth, a lady of litcraiy 
celebrity, was the daughter of Matthew 
Itubinsou, of the Rakeby family, and was 
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liom in 1720. SHe had an opportiitiity At the age of 13, he had finished his 
of prosecuting her studies under the di- • studies at the college of Bordeaux, under 
.reetiou of doctor Conyew Middleton, to Grouchy, lhichanan and Muret. His 
vlinm she was pfobably indebted tor tlie lather lirstined liim for a judicial station, 
t'me.tftre of learning which so remarkably and married him somewhat later to Fran- 
inflnnnced her character and manners, coiso tie la Chassaigne, daughter of a 
In 1742, she became the, wile of Mr. Mon- counsellor of the parliament of Bordeaux. 

• tagu, who left her mistress of a handsome Montaigne was for some, time a ixiriin- 
foriunc, which enabled her to gratify her nientary counsellor, but his aversion to 
taste tor study ami literary society. In the duties of the station let! him to retire 

she published an lta-ny on the from it. The study of man wns Ids fa- 
Writings and Genius of Shnkspeare. This vorito occupation. To extend Ids ohsena- 
work raised Mrs. Montagu to the rank of an turns, and to restore his health, which hod 
arhitress of public taste. She opened her been shattered by the attacks of a lioredi- 
1 totisc, in Porlmnri-sqtinre, to tins Blue- tary disease (tin* stone), lie travelled in 
Stocking Club—a society so denominated Germany, Switzerland and Italy, and was 
from a peculiarity in the dress of Mr. every wiieru'receivod with great distine- 
Bcnjninin Stilliugllcet, one of the mem- tion. At Home, wltieli he visited in 158.1, 
Iters; and carried on nil epistolary corre- lie received the title of a Unman citizen, 
spoiidcnce with men of loiters, published In 1582, lie was chosen mayor of llor- 
atter her death, August'25, L8U0. demt.v, ami the citizens of that place were 

Moxtaioxk, Michel de, one. of tin* most at well satisfied with his administration, 
ingenious French writers, was horn Felt, that tliej- sent him to the court (in 1581), 
28, at the castle of the same name, to attend to their interests there. Wilh- 
Itelotiging t«> his family, iu Ferigonl. His out doubt, the onler of Ft. Michael was 
father, Pierre Eyghem, seigneur <le Mon- conferred on him hv Charles IX, at this 
talgne, au Englishman by birth, and a time, without any solicitation on iris part, 
hrtv^ soldier, who bad linen chosen may- as has been reported. After making 
or of Bordeaux, bestowed the, greatest several other journejs of business, be r« v - 
care on the cultivation of young Michel’s turned to his castle, and devoted himself 
promising talents, but adopted a peculiar entirely to philosophy. Ilis quiet, how- 
mode of education, lit onler to iitcilt- ever, was disturbed by the troubles which 
late his son’s acquisition of the Latin Inn- distracted France in consequence of the 
gunge, which lie laid himself found dilli- rruel persecutions of the Huguenots; his 
cidt, lie employed a German tutor, cutirely' castle was plundered by the leaguers, and 
ignorant of French, Imt complete, master he himself was ill treated by their adver- 
ol’ Latin, before the child had left, tho sarins. To these causes oi‘ distress was 
nurse’s arms; mid as nil tho family were added tho plague, which broke out in 

* never permitted to speak any other Jan- Cayenne, in |58(>, and compelled him to 
gunge in the presence of tho child, ho had leave his estate, with his fimiiiy, and vvan- 
tlie pleasure of seeing the infant so coin- dcr through' the country, which was then 
plelcly matriculated into it ns to lie obliged ihe theatre of all kinds of atrocities, lie 

_ to learn the French its a foreign tongue, then resided some time iu Paris, but 
“AVe till laitiiiizerl,” says Montaigne,'“at finally returned home, and died in 1592, 
tJic castle, in such a manner that several after much bodily suflering, with the 
Ijiiiii expressions came into use in the composure of a philosopher. Montaigne 
villages around, which exist to this time.” has described himself in his celebrated 
Greek he learned in the usual manner, Essais; hut he confesses only the lighter 
after it had been attempted in vain to de- faults. He acknowledges himself iudo- 
ludc him into a knowledge of it. The lent, and uverse to restraint, and complains 
treatment of his lather, was peculiar *in of the laid ness of his memory. He had 
some other respects; thus lie causodjiitn few of what aro commonly colled friends, 
Vto lie waked in the morning by the sound hut to his chosen intimates lie was warm- 
of musical instruments, lest the genius.of ly attached. lie loved to converse on 
the boy should be injured by bis being fnmilinr terms with educated men, whose 
roused too suddenly; ho allowed hioi the observations were teinls tTua jugment 
most unrestrained indulgence in lfis plays, miir ct constant, et mitis de honU, defranr 
and endeavored to lead him to the faith- chise, tic g/tieU ct cPamittt. He was also 
ful performance of his duties solely by . fond of the society of handsome and in- 
inspiring him with a'sense of right ana telligctit women, altlioiigh he^lwys one 
wrong. Montaigne always shows the should lie on his guard agamgt them., 
greatest regard for his father's memory. The imagination he considered a fruitful 
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source of evil. He had many ideas on 
education which have been revived in our' 
times, without his receiving the credit r of 
them; lie wished that children should 
enjoy both physical and moral freedom; 
swathing he considered us injurious, and 
win of opinion that habit would unable us 
to dispense with all clothing. Jlis views 
on legislation and the administration of 
usticu enlightened his own age and huvu 
'oen useful to ours. He endeavored to 
- simplify lint laws and legal processes, and 
vary justly remarks that laws arc: often 
rendered futile or injurious by their ex¬ 
cessive rigor. His moral system was in 
general indulgent, hut on some points, 
wilier. Speculative philosophy h«* reject¬ 
ed, devoting himself to the lessons of ex¬ 
perience. lie studied human nature in 
children and illiterate peasants. Ivptally 
removed from a general skepticism and 
from dogmatism, ho was "accustomed to 
suggest possibilities instead of making 
assertions, and to throw light oil his sub¬ 
ject from every jaiiut. His motto was 
(fyr snis-jr'} 11 is great work, his Fssais 
(hrst published in IoHO, and often repub¬ 
lished and translated into many languages), 
contains a treasure of wisdom, ft may 
still ho deemed one of the. most popular 
hooks in the French language. Tim essays 
embrace a great variety of topics, which 
are touched upon in a lively, entertaining 
manner, with all the raeiness of strong, 
native good sense, careless of system or 
regularity. Sentences and anecdotes from 
the ancients are interspersed at x random 
with Jtis own remarks and opinions, tied 
. with stories of himself) in a pleasant strain 
of egotism, and with an occasional license, 
to which severer casuists cun with some 
difficulty reconcile themselves. Their 
style, without being pure or correct, is 
simple, hold, lively and energetic, and, 
according to La Jiar|ie, lie "impressed on 

■ the French language mi energy which it 

■ did not before, possess, and which has not 
become nntiqnntt'd, because it is that of 
sentiments and ideas, and not alien to its 
idiom. It is not a hook we am reading, 
hut n conversation to which vVe an: listen¬ 
ing; and he ;iersuades, because he does 
not teach.” Tito liest edition is tlmt of 
(‘tisto (it vols., 4to., Loudon, 17‘<M). 'llis 
style, though not always pure and correct, 
accurate and clcvgfcd, is original, simple, 
lively, bold' and vigorous, Resides his 
Essays, his' Voyages deserve mention, 
Although- not intended for publication. 
URoiituignb glso translated, at the request 
tof his father, a treatise on Natural- Theol¬ 
ogy by Raymond. Seboude. There are 


two English translations of* the. Essays, 

1 one by Charles Cotton, and an earlier ofte 
by John Florio. * \ • 

Mqxtal'emhkrt, Mtu-c Rene, nfarquis. 
do, hunt at Angouleiuc, in 1714, entered 
the army in his 18th year, served ill- the 
campaign of 17311, and distinguished him¬ 
self at the sieges of Kohl and Philipps* 
hurg. As a rewaril liir his services, tho 
company of the prince of Conti's guards 
was given him. After tin; peace, lie devot¬ 
ed his leisure to the sciences, and entered 
tho academy in 1747, whose memoirs con— 
tain wane of his i wipers, unless remarkable 
for the originality of their ideas than fortheir 
purity and elegance of style. During the 
seven years’ war, he was stationed with 
the Russian and Swcdisih armies, and, at 
.later periods, was sent to. Hrilttuiy and tho . 
isJo of Olemn, tho latter of which Jio fop- 
titled on Ids new system. In 1771), ho 
erected a wooden fort on the. island of Aix, 
which astonished scientific men by its . 
strength aud completeness. Uis#l:\irava- 
guueu obliged him, in J.7SK), to sell ids es- 
tulo in the Aiigouinois, lor Vviiich lie re¬ 
ceived |Kiyment in assignats, and passed 
tho rest of' his life in poverty. As fQruti;- 
risan of flic revolution, lie (1789) sur¬ 
rendered his pension, which had been 
Conferred on him on account .of the loss 
of an eye. During tho stormy period of 
the revolution, lie was imprisoned. Ha 
died in 1800. Among his works are JLa 
. Fortification perpendindaire, on Jlrl tUjhi- 
sif snpfrkur it FM ojftnsif (I i vols., 4to.h 
Mr mom 8itr les Jlffiils de hi Marine; Rc- 
Jhrions sur A.A7.'«y> Sainl-Jiun d\>lrc ; 
Mrmoircs'ou Correspondence ary hs (ihii- 
ruux ti' let Minislres, from l^iil to 1791; 
with some comedies, tides am} chansons. 

iUoM’A.MJs, in the middle of) the second 
century, bishop of I’epuza, in Phrygia, an 
illiterate mail, whq gave himself out for. 
tho promised Comforter, w lio was to bring 
to perfect maturity tlio ■ Christian system. 
In iiis doctrines, lftv deviates from the re¬ 
ceived opinions«njy iiunmintaiuiug tliat 
all true Christian^ receive the inspirations 
outlie lloly Ghost. The chiliaslidpr mil-' 
leomirinn'notionsf mid his rigid adherence 
to tint, letter of the law, he Inid ;u eonuiivii, 
•with the Juduiziog Christians; aiid the < 
moral peculiarities of his sect consisted 
merely in a more strict observance or;ex- 
tunmls, frequent liistij, tho contempt of 
jicatlfcitisli learning and worldly cuuvcn . 
fences, alistincncy from second marriage, 
.and a willingness"to submit to celibacy 
ard martyrdom. His discipltis culled 
themselves Pndimatki, from a belief iu ( 
their superior spiritual perfection; they. 
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were also called Pepuzians and Phrygians , 
because llioir doctrines principally pre¬ 
vailed in Phrygia and Asia Minor in gen¬ 
eral. Tertulfiaii, Jiimself a Montanist, de¬ 
fends their monastic rigor. On die other 
hand, the Alexandrian school* which was 
inclined to the Gnostic dogmas, opposed 
their fanaticism till they liecauie extinct, 
in the fourth century, with the exception 
of some remains which survived a short 
time in Gattl, where the sect had been in¬ 
troduced by Phrygian colonists. 

■ Montassar. (See Caliph, vol. 2, page 
*410.) 

Mo.ntauban ; a city of France, in the 
department Tarn and Garonne, see of a 
bishop, with some public offices and 26,460 
inhabitants. It is finely situated and well 
built. The cathedral, flic episcopal pal¬ 
ace, the hold de villc , ami the bridge over 
the Tarn, are particularly worthy ofbeing 
seen. Lat. 44° O' 55" N.; Ion. 1° 2U K.; 
140 leagues south of Paris. During the 
religious wnrs.iu France, Montaubnn was 
a stronghold o’f tlie Huguenots, tind was 
besieged in' 1580 by Muntluc, and in 1(121 
by the troops of Louis XIII, without suc¬ 
cess . It suffered severely from the drag- 
ontmtles, under Louis XIV. 

Montauk Point ; the eastern extremi¬ 
ty of Long Island, New York, in Enst- 
hnmpton; Ion. 72° W.; lat. 41° 4' N.; with 
a light-house. 

Moxtbelliard (in German. Milmpd- 
g ard); a city of France, in the depart¬ 
ment of the Doubs, in a fertile plain, 
commanded by an old castle, formerly the 
residence of the princes of Moutbclhard; 
4G00 inhabitants. It was formerly strong¬ 
ly fortified, but .Lottis XIV captured it, 
and demolished the works, in 1674. It 
was,coded.to France, with the territory 
forming n county of the same name, in 
17i*i. Lon. (5° 44' E.; lat. 47° 3P N. 

Montcalm de Saint-Veran, Louis Jo¬ 
seph, marquis of, lieutenant-general in the 
French service, was bom near Nimcs, iu 
1712; after receiving a careful education, 
entered the military service in his 15lh 
year, ami distinguished, himself on seve¬ 
ral occasions. In 1756, be was sent to 
Canada, as cotnmander-in-chief of the 
French American colonies; and, although' 
exposed, with a feeble army, to the rigors 
of a severe climate, and neglected by the 
mother country, he obtained repeated ad¬ 
vantages over lord Loudon in the first 
campaign, gained a complete victoiy over 
Abercromby in the second, and fell, under 
the walls of Quebec, in 1 759, in the battle' 
with Wolfe. » 

Mont* Bello ; an . Austrian' town in 


Vicenza, in Italy, 13 miles south-west of 
Vicenza; imputation 1500. Here was an 
engagement, in 1796, between the Austri¬ 
ans nml French under marshal 1 smuts 
; Ob v -1; hence his title of duke of Monte lit lb. 

Monte Casino ; a celebrated henedie- 
tine abbey in th«; kingdom of Naples, in 
. the province Term di Lavoro, near tin? 
small town of S. Germauo, and aliuut 45 
miles from tlu* city of Naples, founded by 
St Benedict of Norcia, in 52!*. It is *di- 
uated on a motmtaiu, from which it de¬ 
rives its tuntie, near the ruins ol* tint an¬ 
cient Onsintini, and is approached by a 
well-paved and winding rood, the ascent 
of which occupies atom two hours. Tint 
ubltey, after having stnU-tvd repeated re¬ 
verses, finally became considerable for its 
privileges and its wealth, and in the I Ith 
and J2tli centuries was the scat of science, 
particularly of medicine, the eelehniled 
school of Salerno having been founded by 
the monks of Monte Casino. The clmreii 
is very magnificent, although overloaded 
with ornament, ami contains the toinh of 
' the founder; the library is valuable, and 
there are many valuable pictures belong¬ 
ing to the abbey, particularly in the room 
mid tower which St. Benedict is said to 
have inhabited. The monastery has sen - 
ed as a place of refuge to several sove¬ 
reigns and pontiffs, and was foriuerly 
much visited by pilgrims .and travellers, 
who were entertained free of'expense. 
A hospitium, with four monks, was also 
supported at S. Germane, where t rat oi¬ 
lers? were received and provided with 
nudes for continuing their journey to the 
abbey. At present, the road «u whieh 
it lies is little frequented; the neialihor- 
hood is infested with robbers, anti the old 
abbey lius few visitors. (Sen) Jiqwfid, St., 
and Benedictines.) 

Monte Circello' (anciently Cirrtmim 
promonlorium , or jygum ); a mountainous 
capo of Italy, near the sea, and by the au- 
cients called an island, and celebrated as 
the habitation of Circe, the sorceress, who 
'used to transform her lovers into brute an¬ 
imate. On this promontory once stood a 
town called Circanm; here was a c Impel 
dedicated to Circe, mid an altar to Miner¬ 
va. Fifty miles south-east of Koine; Ion .. 
12° 57'E.; lat. 41° 17'N. 

Montecucculi, or, mom correctly, 
Montecuccolt, prince Raymond, one of 
the greatest military commanders of mod¬ 
em times,.torn in,the Modenese, in‘1608; 
tore amis at first in the capacity of a 
common soldier, under his uncle, and rose 
successively through all the ranks,- His 
first brilliant exploit waq in 1639, when, 





* ' - . 
hjr a forced march, at the head of 52000. 
hors**, he surprised 'a body of J 0,000 
Swedes, and captured all their artillery 
and baggage. Jiuner (*j. v.}, however, 
hastened to attack the .victor, and mado 
him prisoner. Montecueeoli now passed 
two years of cuptivity in the assiduous 
study of the military art. In 1(140, he 
gained a victory over general Wrntigel, at 
Triehel. A Her the pence of Westphalia 
{1648), ho visited Sweden, and tht*» re¬ 
turned to Modena, where, at a carrousel in 
honor of the marriage of the duke, he had 
the misfortune to kill his friend, the count 
Manzani. Jn 1657, tins emperor of Ger- 
many sent him to the uul of John Cusimir, 
king of Poland, against ilagotsky and the 
Swedes. Montecueeoli defeated tho Tran¬ 
sylvanians, and drove the Swedish force** 
from Craeow. Charles Gustuvus, king of 
Sweden, theh attacked Denmark; hut 
Monte.cue.eoli hastened to its defence, and 
relieved Copenhagen by land before the 
'Dutch could introduce reinforcements by 
sea. The pence which followed this suc¬ 
cess tlid not leave him Iqng in retirement: 
the contpierer of Kagolsky was, now em¬ 
ployed to protect' that prince against the 
'Turks, fie com|>ellcd them to withdraw 
from Transylvania, anil, by a wise system 
of delay, bullied all tho attempts of their 
formidable force, until the arrivnl of the 
French, by whose aid he gained the great, 
victory of St. Guthahl (L(i64). This vic¬ 
tory led to a peace, and Moutecticcoli was- 
made president of tin: imperial' military 
council. On the breaking out 6f the war 
Imtwoen the empire iind France, ho was 
placed ot the head of the imperial troops, 
and cheeked the progress of Louis XIV,. 
by the .capture of Bonn, and by forming a 
junction with tho prince of Orange, in 
spite of Turenno and Condi*. The next* 
year, the chief command was taken frbm 
him, but was restored in 1675, that ho 
' might make head against Turanne, on'the 
Rhine. Montecueeoli was the only nd- 
versaiy worthy of that great commander. 
They spent lour mouths in following and 
observing each other, each conjecturing 
the movements of his opponent by what 
would be his own in the same circum¬ 
stances, and they were never deceived. 
They were on the point of risking a bat¬ 
tle, when the French general was killed 
by a cannon ball (See !ftoetmfc.) In 
tho letter of Montecueeoli to the emjwror, 
in which he speaks of tho death of liis 
teroat rival, he says that he cannot help 
Regretting the loss of a man who- was an 
honor to human nature: these words he- 
diud repealed’several times on Hearing the 


newtf of Turenne’s death. The prince of 
Condfe could alone dispute the superiority 
which that event gave him. The prince 
was at first worsted, but finally'succeeded 
in making heiad against the imperial com¬ 
mander, who considered this campaign as 
the most glorious of his life—not because 
lie conquered, but because- he was not 
conquered. Montecueeoli passed the re¬ 
mainder of his life at the imperial courts 
the patron of learning, add promoted the 
establishment of on academy for natural 
science, lie died at Lint/, in 1680. His 
memoirs, written in Italian, are distin-, 
guished for conciseness, clearness, and 
profound and scientific views. 

Monts Fiascone *, a papal town in 
tho Pntrimonio, 5 miles south of Bolscha, 
10 north-west of Viterbo; Ion. 11° 56' E.; 
lut. 452° N.; populntiou 0000; see of a 
bishop. This is by some said to be the 
ancient Falcrium, or Fnlerii, capital of the 
Falisci. It is now remarkable only for its 
situation, and for the hills surrounding it, 
which produce great quantities of Excel¬ 
lent wine, jmrtjcularly Muscadel. 

AIontem : a singular celebration which 
takes place, every three years at Eton 
school, England. (See Eton.) • 

Mo'* temayor, Jorge de* a celebrated 
poet, born about 1520, in the small town 
. of M'ontemnyor, or Monteijior, not far 
from Cohnpra, in Portugal, lie was 
much less indebted to study thun to his 
natural genius, but he understood several 
living languages, and his translations from 
them are characterized by case and faith¬ 
fulness. In his youth, he entered the 
military career, although his inclination 
attracted him to music and poetry. Ho 
(afterwards went to Castile, und, being des¬ 
titute of other means of subsistence, joined 
the chapel of Philip 11 ns a singer, and 
accompanied that prince to Germany, It¬ 
aly and the Low Countries. A fler, his re¬ 
turn, ho appears to have lived , in Leon, 
where he wrote his celebrated Diana, which 
constitutes him tho, founder of thb Spanish 
pastoral romance. Queen Catharine, sister 
of Charles V, and regent of the kingdom, 
.called tho poet to her court, and conferred 
on him an honorable post. By an elegy of - 
Francisco Marcos Dorantes, which is con-' 
tained in all the editions of the Diana, it ap¬ 
pears that ho died as early as 1562. Al¬ 
though a Portuguese by birth, he is consid¬ 
ered as belonging to Spanish literature; as 
he wrote in Castilian..' Cervantes calls the 
Diana die finest model of the pastoral ro¬ 
mance. Besides that work, which is'un- 
fin ; shed, we jiave a Cancionero, or collec¬ 
tion of (iis poems. - 
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Montenegrins ; the. inhabitants of 
Montenegro, a country in the ■'western 
part of Turkey in Europe, in the province 
> of Albania, between lut 42° & and. 43° S' 1 
N., and Ion. 18° 38' and 19° 3 St E. In the 
language of the natives, the. countiy is 
called Tachemagbra, and received the 
name pf Montenegro (Black Mountain), 
from the dark color of the forests which 
cover its mountains. _ The inhabitants are 
Scluvoninus, and are described us bold, 
•warlike and hospitable, but inclined to 
robbery.' They nrp estimated at n^out 
60,000, ■of whom 15,000 pre capable of 
.bearing arms. The superficial area of the 
country is 1000 square miles. This dis¬ 
trict was never reduced by the Turks, and, 
ill 1797, die inhabitants threw off ail de¬ 
pendence on Turkey, and formed uu inde¬ 
pendent .state, under the protection of* 
Russia. Their ruler is called tvladika , and 
is die spiritual and temporal head of ul- 
fuirs. Their language is Hlyrico-Sclavo- 
nian, ' They- belong to .the Greek Church', 
but have their own patriarch. • Tho prin¬ 
cipal town is Atigne. in 1767, an adven¬ 
turer by the name of Steilhno, Piccolo, _ 
made his appearance among them, who 
gave himself out for the Russian emperor 
Peter Iff, and excited no insurrection, 
which was not pacified without much' 

• bloodshed.—See Sommieres, Voyage. Hh- 
torupu ef Politique de Montenegro (2 vols., 

iaao). ^ . 

Montf. Nottf. ; a mountain in Italy, on .' 
die borders of die state of Genoa and the 
duchy of Monforrat-, 7 miles north pf Sa¬ 
vona, 12 south of Arqui. On die 11th of 
April, 1796, die Austrians, commanded by 
general Rt-aulicu, were defeated by the' 
French uudo'r IlonajHirte; the imperialists 
lost 2000 men killed, and as many prison¬ 
ers. . • 

MoisTE Nuovo’; n mountaib in Naples, 
tlprown up by an earthquake, in the 16th 
century, iu the valley of Avemo. In 48 
horns it attained die height of 2100 feet, 
is 
ftii 

frpm subterraneoup fire. .- 
])Io.nt£bead. (See Chatillon.) 

Monte Santo. (Sc e rithos.) 

- Monterey, a seaport or, hay in New 
California* Lon. 121? 5J/ W. LaU 3ff> Jiff 
N. The tmy is spacious, ntid is'situated' 
between Point Pinos, and Point- Anno • 
Nuovo. The climate is healthy, but subv 
. ject t6 thick fogs. ' . , 

Montesfan, Fran<joise-Ath6naIs, de 
Rochechouart dcMortemart, marchioness 
de, mistress of Louis XIV,. borti in 1641,' 
was the second 'daughter of the r duke of 
VOL. ix. * • ’ 


Mortomnit, and, irt 1G63, was married to 
die marquis de Moutcspun. To the most - 
fhsciiuttiiig beauty she ‘added a natural 
liveliness and wit, and' a highly cultivated 
mind, (let-conversation wus gay,natural 
and piqumitc. On her first uppvarnneo at 
court, as the queen’s dame Uu palatA, Mile, 
de la Vallicre possessed the liivor of the 
monarch; but the grace, beauty aud wit 
of the lovely marchioness soon nindo an 
impression uu him (1668), and it was not 
long concealed from the - courtiers—al¬ 
though the pious queen was slow to credit 
it—that, while tliut voluptuous prince'al,- 
ready had one liftrtivsX at court, ho was 
living in double adultery with another. 
Her husbuud had Iw-eu ordered to retire to 
his estates, and Mmo. de la Vallit-.ro with- 
d.rew in 1674. The first child of this 
adulterous connexion whs Imrtt in 1672,' 
mid the. birth was carefully concealed. 
The education of the children was com¬ 
mitted to Muie. Scarroii, afterwards l)e 
Main tenon, under the strictest injunctions 
of secrecy; hut tlqs exterior of fleeeiiey 
was sunri laid aside, and they were openly 
avowed. Thu influence nf tins liivorite 
mistress was often ■exercised in public af¬ 
fairs, aud her advice was often formally 
asked ami' followed. Several transient 
passions of the king still k:ft her her power, 
until age and long [Kisscssion, n:mom«, anti 
a growing attachment to .Mine. de. Mainte- 
'non(q. v.), lirmlly overcame liis passion, and 
■tho frei|uet)t quarrels of the two ladies 
finally estranged his affections from Mute, 
de Montes pan. Hlie rarely appeared at 
court after itiH»,.nnd, in 1691, she entirely 
quilted 'it. Jler last years went devoted- 
to religious exorcises, acts of benevolence 
and penitence. She died in 1707. . 

Montesquieu ((diaries do Hceondat, 
baron de lu Brede et de,) was descended 
from a noble family of Guifuuc, mat was 
born Jam 18,1089, tit the castle of -Brede, 
near Bordeaux. ,\Vhcn only twenty yearn, 
old, this philosophical genius collected 

rliat 

of Bordeaux, left him his probity aud 
office. In this sphere of action, Montes¬ 
quieu tried to be useful in vnrioufi ways 
In the academy which was formed «t 
Bordeaux, he delivered many excellent 
lectures on hist'ofy, sought to attract atten¬ 
tion to tho nntural*-sciences, in h» time 
almost entirely‘neglected, and, for that 
purpose, projected the plan of a Hutoire 
ttkyiique de. ut,Tem ancietme et- modeme,- 
(which, however, as his efforts were after- 
■wards turned in other - directions, wae ■ 
never finished), &c. ,Iu-1721, 'he/came 
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before the public with his Lttlrea Persanea , 
which lie had begun in the country, and 
finished in the leisure hours that 1 hie busi¬ 
ness left him. This work, profouud un¬ 
der the appearance of levity, announced a 
' distinguished writer. It gives u most 
lively and correct picture of French man¬ 
ners: with a light and bold pencil, he jtor- 
truys absurdities, prejudices and vices, and 
lias the skill of imparting to-ull-an origiuid 
cimracier. Ail his letters are, however, nut 
of equal value: some (Umlaut paradoxes 
and coarse satires against the reign <?'f 
Louis XIV. Those letters' introduced 
Montesquieu into the French academy, 
although this’society was by no menus 
. sjKired in diem; and cardinal Floury, justly 
„ ollcnded at the Persian's nioekei*y of the 
Christian religion, opposed his reception. 
The discourse which he'delivered on tlm 
occasion of diis admission, iu 1728, was 
short, hut energetic, and rich in ideas. In. 
order to collect materials for ,his great 
work, the Esprit des Iahh x lie resigned his 
- oftiee iu Itonlcuiix, itr 175S>, arid, after his 
reception into the academy, began to 
travel through Germupy, Hungary, Italy,' 
Switzerland, Holland ami- Fngkbul. In 
the last country, lie sj>eni about two years, 
and was made member of thojyiyul socie¬ 
ty of sciences iu Loudon. The result of- 
his observation Was, that Germany was 
the place to travel in, Italy reside in fur 
a time, England to think* in, mid Franco 
to live in.* After his return to his chateau 
In Jtridr ,' he finished his work Sur lea 
' Vituses'dr hi Grandeur ft tic'll IMradenre 
'des Romania , which' first appeared > 
17.‘I4. llis acute, remarks mid excellent' 
-delineations gave to this trite, subject 
the ’interest of novelty. The lofty spirit 

■ which shines iu this hook is stiil more 
conspicuous in the Esprit des Lois, which 
appended in 1748. In this work, whiclr 
exhibits the Jaws Of states, iu their bread ■ 

* connexion with .their other elements of 
. puhlie life, the-author distinguishes three 

forms of govenmicht,—the democratic, thd 

■ monarchical, and the despotic, aiid shows 
that flip laws must correspond to the 
prinriffjeg of these torm& Tin* distinction 
is of-great imjMjrUiticc, and leads the au¬ 
thor to a greut variety of'deductions, -Tho 
style, without always bying correct, is ett- 

, ereetie, This work may lie termed u code 
of national jaw, and its author may lie. 

* - termed the legislated of the human family: 

lie mi often accustomed to say. jocosely, of,- 
, '{ns. own eoiufur.t in Ids- travels, •* hr France, f 
) .■was the friend ofl every .body ) in England, of ao-- 
.body •, in Italy. I had to compliment every one, 
”*nd uttJyrasMiy. drink every wbyre.” 


we feci that it emanates from a liberal, 
heart, regarding tho whole human race 
with uffoctidn. In consideration of thesei 
sentiments, Montesquieu may lie forgiven 
for laboring to reduee evciy tiling to a 
systemascribing to climate mid pitysical 
causes too much influence over the morals; 
for the irregularity of his work as a whole, 
and for having too ollrtml rawm general 
iirferenccs from single cases. Hut ft has 
lieen justly- complained that we find in 
this chrfd’nuwe many excessively lougMi- 
grossions respecting the feudal laws; also 
die i testimony of travellers of doubtful 
credit; paradoxes instead of truths, and 
jests iiiHteiul of reflections. ■ He lias there¬ 
fore been accused of iudefiniteness, forced 
, expressions, and want of connexion. It 
is, however,■undeniable, that- this hook is 
for the philosopher n storehouse of inves¬ 
tigations ; and no one has ever reflected 
more profoundly than Montesquieu on the 
nature, foundation, manners, climate, ex¬ 
tent-, j tower, and peculiar character of 

• states; on the eflects of rewards and pun¬ 
ishments; on religion,education and com- 
rtierce. To a criiieism by tho abht 1 Uon- 
nnire, Montesquieu replied in his Defense ■ 
do i Esprit dts hois. Hu died at Paris, 
■Feh. 10, 17 ;m, at the age of sixty-six years. 
Although ccnnofntcnl by nature, he could 
he generous, «s in the well-known in- 1 
stance of his hounty at. Marseilles, where 
he gave his purse .to a young boatman^ 
mid seereTly appropriated a considerable 
slim to release rfie lather of the unhappy 

. man, who hud fallen into the hands of ‘ 
Unrltury corsair-. Jt was liot diseoveml 
till after Montesquieu's death that lie was 
the lilieratnr of the captive. A note re- 
sjH'etiiig the remittance of a sum of mon¬ 
ey to. a hunker, found by his •executors 
among his. papers, led to the discovery • 
of this act of liberality. It has given oc¬ 
casion to the drama- Rienjaii unonyme. 
Ills mildness, gt*od humor, and courteous- ■ 
ness, were always*equal; his conversa¬ 
tion easy, iitsiructive and entertaining. 
After his death, a collection of llis works 1 
Was puhlislicd’ht London, in 1759 (3 vote., 
4to.j. In 1788, there appeared a good 
edition (in 5 vote.), to width must be add- 
,ed a volume of (Euvres Postlmmes , that 
appeared iu 1798. The most complete 
editions are those of Hasle, of 1799, in 8 

• vote, and of Paris. 1796, iu 5 vote. They 
. contaip several other works of Montes¬ 
quieu, such us the’ TedtpU de Gnitle, a 
kind ot -poetn iii prose. A history of ’ 

• I sun XI,'which lte had composed, was ‘ 
lost, being burned by the author by mis¬ 
take. Under the haino.of Charles <P Outre- 
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pord, Montesquieu Iras itnvcjlrd the soul visiting the. emperor in his capital, Monto- 
« tyrant, in n convorsatfeii between zmnaW bint a rich present, biu foibmle 
.Sulla and Enemies. Qflus fcettres famir his timber advance. Cortes, however, 

, which appeared in 1707, several arc beetled not this prohibition, mid tho cm- 
interesting. In his twenty-sixth year, ]»eror, intimidated, began vainlv to nego- 
Monlosqmen married, and the fruits of this tiato for the departure of the S|Minianis. 
marriage were one son and two daughters. Ilis despotic government having made 
Tho first published a romance, in 1783, him pianv enemies, who willingly joined 
Arsace and fsmenc, which waVp/olatbly Cortex, and assisted hitn iu his progress to 

> the 
ho 

1'holula, 
His 

* |}lft ' 

children, at London, July 27,1824, Nnjio- Cholulans followed,anti Cortes proceeded 
loon, from resjK'ct to the author of tho to the gates of the capital, before Monte- 
Esprit ties Loi s, restored-the property df zuma was determined how to receive him. 
his grandfather, which hail been oonfis- Ilis timidity prevniffef, and, meeting tlus 
cateil during the revolution. . Spanislj leader iu great state, lie. eondiieted 

A1iixte Video, or Cisplatino ;ui re-, him willt inueli respect to the quarters 
ptihlie of'South America, between Brazil' allotted to him. The. musk was,however, 
on tho east'and north, I'araguay on the soon removed: Cortes seized Montezuma 
north-West# and Buenos Ayres on the in the heart of his capita), am I kept him as 
wot, washed hy tin; Uruguay, the Kio de a hostage at the Spanish quarters. (See 1 
hi Plata, ant) tho Atlantic. It was tleelar- Corns.), He vyas at first treated .with re¬ 
ed an independent republic, l»v a treaty sport, which vvas (toon changed into insult, 
between BuVrips Ayres and lknv.il, in and letters weiV. piifon bis legs. He Was < 
1828. {Svc limpid .Oriental.) ' at leiiglh obliged to neknow ledge his vim- 

. Monte Video# or S. Fkt.upe'; ca pi tul, Kaluga to til'd king of Spain, hut bo could 
of the. republic of Monte ‘Video, on the not l»e brought to change his ijHigion. \lo 


non hem bank of the Kio do hi’Plata, near 
its month ; hit. .‘14° ~A' S.; lon.fK! 0 14' YV.‘; 
J20 miles north-east of lluenos Avres. 
Near the port rises the \potftitain from 
which it derives its name, and'on. which 
there is a light-house. Tint city is built*on 
a gentle ascent, and is fortified; the streets 
are wide, straight, nnd well-pitVeil; the 
houses generally of one story, with fiat roofs. 


was constantly planning how to deliver 
himself .'pal liis countrymen; and 1 -when 
Cortes, with great part’of his forces, was 
obliged to. march-out to npixiso Narvaez, 
tho Mexicans rose upaiid furiolkdy attack¬ 
ed the Bpanianls who remained. Tho 
retifni of tlioir coinniander alone Shved the 
Jatter from destmetion, and hostilities 
were going forward, when Montezuma, 


The principal, htiildihg is the cathedral, still,the prisoner of the Spaniards, was 
Tins climate is tnriist; storms arts frequent induced to advance to the battlements of 
i« Kimiiiiciy and the cold is severe iu the the Spanish fortress, in his royul relies, 
winter mouths, June, July and August, and attempt to pacify his suhjcris. Ilis 
TJie port .is the best on the Plata. The address only excited indignation, anil, he- 



deo was hnilt'hy a Spanish colony from policy; hut, rejecting all nourishment, lie 
< Buenos Ayres, .and vvas a long time all tore off liis luipdagos, and soon idler ex- 
■* object of ambition t<i~ Portugal. .Wheu 'pired,' spurning every attempt at coriver* 
the former shook, off the Spanish yoke, sion. This event took place in tho sum* 
the Brazilian court seized the opportunity mer of 1520. He left, two sons and three 
, of taking possession of it It was recoV-' daughters, who were ■converted to Lie . 
ered, alter a long siege, in 1814,’hud. re- Catholic faith.— 1 Charics_ V gave a grant 
taken by the Brazilian^ in'' 1821. By the of lands, uud die title of count of Mordtsur 
treaty of '1.828 it .became the capital of a . tna, to opu of the sons, who waa the 
.republic of'the same name. (Bee Banda founder of a noble 1 family in Spain. (See ■ 
Oriental.) 1 Kobqrtson’s History qfflmeimj , 

Montezuma; emperor of Mexico, at Montkaucon, Bernard de, a French 
the time of the Spopish invasion. Iu . Benedictine, of the' congregation of St, 
' 1519, when Cortez arrived on thg cokstof Maur, celelilroted as a critic aud antiquary, 
Mexico, and expressed his Intention ofc oobj^ d^ent^and wje bom at the. 
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castle of floiilftge, in Languedoc, in 1655. 
When young, ho engaged in-military ser¬ 
vice, which lie quitted, nnd,'in 1675, took 
the monastic vows. In Hfe'6, he publish¬ 
ed, conjointly with lathers Lopin and 
1‘nuget, a volume entiiletl Andtda (Jmra, 
sivr vuria Opmcidtu Uftfc ol* his* grout 
undertakings was'an edition of the works 
of Athanasius, which appeared in ltiild 
(in y vnls., folio). He then visited .Rome, 
where he exorcised the liinctiqt is of agent- 
general of the eongregntiouj mid, on ids 
return from Rome, .published an account* 
of his nhseryatioiiB, 'under the title 'of 
ftuaium llnlinm ; mid, in 170*i, a collec¬ 
tion of the works of the ancient Greek, 
hitlers,' with a Latin translation, notes 
and remarks. In* 1708 appeared his 
Vidawrrttphin Vrtrca, sivt dt Orlu rt'Vm- 
grrsm merarnm (Irmarum. Among his' 
Subsequent labors an: the Herapla of Ore¬ 
gon (17IM, 13 vuls., folio); mi edition of the 
, works of ('hrysoslnm (13 vols., iiilio); and 
Lcs Mommeals dr. lu Monarchic lYiuicqisc. 
His works in folio ahum foryi 44 volumes. 
The most important of his productions is 
■ the treasure of classical archasilogy, en¬ 
titled L'Antiquitf cxptiquk el represenlie-cn 
Figuns, with the supplement, 15 volumes, 
folio,'containing 1300 plates. ‘ His death 
took place at the abbey of St. to nnttin- 
ilcs-Pres, 174 L' English translations bat e 
been published of the Diuriiuu lhdicuiii 
ami Anl'n/aiti crpliqvk'. 

MovrKKitytAT (jfonlefcrrato ),; formerly 
a duchy of Italy, iMumded by I'iedinoiit, 
Genoa and the Milanese; tiff* capital vvns 
Cttsale. k now iM'longs to lltn Sardinian 
territories. Mention is made of a marquis 
of MoulfcrnU in 080. It was erected into 
a duchy by Maximilian, in 15/d. in |»J3I, 
a jwrt of it was ceded to Savoy,* by the 
'Unke. of Mantua, to wlwsc ‘ancestors 
Clank's V find granted it in I.TJjth In 
i70y, the remainder- was ynuoxed to the 
saint* dually, -Ini the emperor. Since tiiat 
period, it has sharorl the fate of Savoy., 
(See Savoy.) 

Mo.vtkort, tfitnondc, <Wl of Leicester, 
solt of Sitnon do Moiltfort, who distin¬ 
guished himself by^iis activity, /.cal and 
severity in' the crusade against tin* AJhi- 
•gonses, wqs (torn in France, and; hi 1281, 
retired, to England, on;account of some 
dh-putu witjr queen Blanche. Henry III 
deceived him very Hindly, bestowed upon 
him the earldom of Leicester, which Liul. 
.formerly belonged to His ancestors,^ and. 
gave him hie sister, the countess dowager 
* of Pembroke, in marriage. Uetiry soon 
after appointed him seneschal of Gascony, 
Vhere he. ruled so ge&ygtjeuUy that die 


inhabitants spnt a deputation to the king, 
declaring that they would renounce their 
allegiance if Montfoii was not removed. 
He was accordingly recalled, and, accord¬ 
ing to some accounts, examined before 
the lords, but acquitted. A violent per¬ 
sonal altercation between the king and 
the haughty earl ensued, in which the 
former applied the opprobrious epithet of 
traitor to, his subject, and the latter gave 
his sovereign the. lie.* A reconciliation 
was, however, effected, au,d De M mi t fort 
was employed oil several occasions, in a 
diplomatic and military capacity. As the 
dissatisfaction of die barons with the gov¬ 
ernment assumedj a .more decided tone, 
the name of this nobleman is more fre¬ 
quently mentioned. He concerted, with 
the principal barons, u plan of reform, 
and, iu 1358, they appeared in parliament 
armed, and demanded that the adminis¬ 
tration should Ik; put in the hands of 34 
hurous, - wlit> were empowered to re¬ 
dress grievances, and to reform the state. 
These concessions were called the provis¬ 
ions of Oxford, the parliament having , 
boon liolifen, at 'that place. The ailmiui& : 

* ration of tlie 34 guardians, at the head 
of whom was Leicester, continued for 
several years. In 1302,. lleury tiiade an 
tbtciupt to escape from thdir authority, hut 
was cotisimined to submit, by the vigor 
ami activity of Leicester, .and agreed that 
their power should lie continued during 
the reign of his successor. TIhs stipula¬ 
tion soon led to new troubles, unit both 
|ni riii*s iinally consented to refer the sub¬ 
ject to the arbitration of St. Louis. The 
barons refused to ilbide by his'decision, 
and hostilities again commenced, which 
msulted iu the triumph of Leicester, at the 
battle of Lewes. His arrogunee and ra- 
.pacitv seem to have raised a powerful jiaity 
^against him among tlie barons, and,accord-- 
*injr to soufe, ibis was the motive which 
induced him to summon knights of shires 
mul burgesses to the parfumleiit which ' 
convened in 1305. Whatever may have 
been his motives, however,< he thus Ihj- 
cume die foimdur of the English house 
of commons. In the aauio year he fell, at 
the battle ot Evesham, in which the royal 
fortes wen, led by. prince Edward. (See 
Juheard 1.) In attempting to rally his 
■troops, oy rushing into the midst of tlio 
enemy, he was surrounded, and slain. 
Iks body, after being mutilated in tlie 
most, barbarous and indecent manner, was 
hud before lady Mortimer, the'wife of Iris 
implacable enemy. His memory was 
long revered by the people, as tiiat of one 
■who* died a< ipartyr, to pie liberties of the 
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realm. During the succecdirifr reign, thin 
feeling was discouraged, but, in the-next 
generation, he was'failed St. Simon the. 

' Righteous. Miracles were ascriltcd to 
'•him, and the people murmured that canon-, 
ization was withhold from him. Though 
Simon do Moiijfort was slain, his lifeless 
remains outraged, and his arts branded as. 
those .of a-nsurjior, yet, in spite of author¬ 
ity and prejudice, Jiis bold ail'd fortunate 
innovation survived, lie disclosed to the 
weald (whether conscious or not of the 
importance of his measure), the great 
principle of popular representation, which 
has drawn forth liberty from ihe walls of 
single cities, has removed nil barriers to 
the extent of popular governments,.and 
has given them u rogulurity, tirder and 
vigor which put td.slnune the boasted 
energy of despotism. 

31 dxTooi.KiF.it, Jacques Etienne, the 
, inventor of the. balloon, the son of A paper- 
maker, was lxirfi at Vidalon-les-Amionai, 
in 17-15, and, with his elder brother, Jo¬ 
seph Michael (horn 1740, died IS 10), de¬ 
voted ‘himself to the study of matiiQinniics, 
mechanics, physics mid chemistry. They 
parried oil the mumiliietovy of their futher 
together, and went the first who made' 
vellum paper. Joseph was also the in¬ 
ventor of the water-ram, which' raises 
water to the height ol*(JO feet. Ills broth* 
er died .ip 171 HI. (See Aeronautics.) 

. Moxtgomerv, Gabriel, count..do; a 
French knight, celebrated lor his valor 
and his iiir<t In his ytmth, he was the 
innocent cause of the,death of llenry II. 
That prince had already ‘ broken several 
! me.:,'.*, at a toiimaipent hold in T551), in 
lionor of the marriage .of his daughter 
Elizabeth with Philip, king ol‘Spain,.when 
he desired to run a tilt' with the young 
Montgomery, then d .lieutenant iu the 
Scotch guards. Tile latter consented 
with great reluctance, hut'finally yielded, 
when lie sjiw that llenry was displeased’ 
with his refusal. ■ Xu the. encounter, his 
lanco struck with such violence on the 
■visor of the king, os to false it, and pass 
through his head,‘just'above the .right 
eye. The prince died II days after, com¬ 
manding that Montgomery should not be 
‘ proceeded against on account of the acci¬ 
dent. The .latter retired 'to his estate iu 
Normandy, which he left, for a time, to 
travel, and returned to Frauce.'ut the time 
of the first civil war, in which he acted as 
■ a leader yf the -Protestants., He defended, 
lloucn, with great bravery, against the' 
royal army, in 1569, and, on the' Capture 
of the city, made his csrape to Hovre. Ou¬ 
tlie night of gt, Bartholomew's, he was at 
■■ " ‘ * 2 * ■ 


i'aria, lmt succeeded in saving himself by 
fiiglrt, an'd went to Englaiul. In 1576, he 1 
brought a powerful fleet, partly titled out 
at his own expense, to ihe relief of Ro¬ 
chelle. which was latsieged by. the Catho¬ 
lics," lmt did tint clloct any thing, and, 
returning to Normandy, connected him- 
feelf with the Protestant noblesse of. that • 
■province. Alter several buttles, he wus 
obliged to throw himself into the castle 
ol liorufront, where, in spite of a vigorous 
resistance, hc.wasaj length overpowered" 
(May 27,1574), and made prisoner, by tlic 
royalist general Muiignnn. ; lly the oojn- 
jnaud of Catharine of Medici* Maligiion 
transferred his captive to Paris, .where he 
w«is beheaded, June 26 of the same' year, 
displaying the most heroic courage on the 
scaffold. 

Montgomery,. Richard,' a majnr-grn- 
ernl iu the army of the. U. Hlaics, was 
, lioni in 1767, in the north oflrelund. He 
^embraced the profession of anus, and 
'served under Wolfe, at Quebec, iu 1750; 
hut, on lus return *lq England, he left his 
regiment, although his prospects of pro¬ 
motion were fair. Ho then removed to . 
America,' ibr which country he . eiiter : 
turned a deep a fleet ion, purchased’ an 
estate in New York, about 100 miles from 
the city, and mahied u daughter of judge 
Livingston, -llis feelings in favor of Amer¬ 
ica were so well kiiowu,'that, on the com- 
mccrtjiiieut of the rovolirtibunry struggle, 
lie was intrusted with -the command of 
die continental forces in the northern de¬ 
partment, iirconjunction with general 
Schuyler. The latter, however, fell sick, 
and die chief command, in consequence, 
devolved upon Montgomery, who, after 
various successes (the reduction of Fort 
Chamhlee, the capture of St. Johii’s, anil 
of Montreal), proceeded to the siege < f 
Quebec. This lie commenced _Ikc. 1, 
1775, after having formed a junction witli 
colohel Arnold, at Point-aux-Tremhles: 
hut, as his artillery was not of sufficient 
calibre to make the requisite impression, 
he determined ujioii attempting the cap¬ 
ture of the place by storm. He inndo all . 
bis arrangements, und udvnirced, ,nt the ■» 
hoiuPof the New York troops, along the ^ 
.St. Lawrence.., Jtc assisted, with Lis own 
hands, in pulling up the pickets, that oh- 
Btructed his approach to the second Imr- 
i-ier, which lie was resolved to force, when 
die only gun fired froin the battwy fit the 
enemy killed him and Lis two aul-de- 
camps. The three fell at die same time,. 
and rolled Upon the ice forayed upon 
the river. The next day his body was; 
brought into Quebec, and buried without' 
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any marie of distinction. Congress di¬ 
rected a monument, with, au inscription,, 
to be erected to Ills meinory, and placed • 
. in'front of St. 'Paul’s church, in New 
York, and, July 8,1818, life remains wore 
' 'brought from (iuebcc, in consequence of 
a resolve of the state of New York, and 
. interred near the monument. General 
Montgomery was gifted with fine abilities, 
and had received an excellent education.. 
•. His military talents, especially, were great; 
his measures wore takcti with judgment, 

■ and executed with vigor. The sorrow for 
his loss wus heightened by the ostoefii 
which his aniiajjto character had gained 
bun; At the period of lna death, he- was 
only 88 years of age. 

JVlovrtiOMEnv, James, a living Eriglish' 
poet, born at Irvine, in Ayrshire, in 1771, 
is the eldest son of a Moravian minister, 

■ and was educated at the Moravian somi- 

■ nary at Fulneck, near Leeds, in Yorkshire. 
After this period, he never saw his .parents. 
They were sent to the West Indies, to 
'preach to the Negirocs^and fell the victims 
of disease. Montgomery continued ten 

• years at Fulheck, during which Iks ac- 
. quired Greek, Latin, French hud German.' 

To poetry ho was early devoted, for lie 
liegtiu to'write verses when he was only 
10 years old, had filled three volumes by 
lliu time that he was t 12, and,-before he 
- was 14, had composed ninont heroic 
mein, of more than a thousand lines. In 
lis I5lli year, he projected an epic poem 
on the warn of Alfred., liis tutors en¬ 
deavored, in' vain, to weim him from that 
love of Ute muse, which they believed to 
lie ineotnpntihle with his intended (Milling 
.of a minister of the gospel; and, at length, 
they consented tjiat he should turti hit at¬ 
tention to lay pursuits, lie was placed 
With a jicrsou vviio keptnshopat.Mirfield,i 
but this situation lie soon quitted for 
another of tipi same kind; and, finally, 
with a volume of his poems, he travelled 
to London, and, for some time, was in 
ythe shop of a Mr. Ilarrisou, in that city. 

• Hi 1792, Montgomery settled at Sheffield, 
and'engaged with Mr, Gales, tin; publisher 

• of the Sheffield Register. Mr. Gales, be¬ 
ing .threatened with a preseriitiou, was 
obliged, t» leave England, in 1794, and, 

..by the o&istiuice of u friend, Montgomery 
was‘enabled to become the proprietor of 
, Jhe paper, tbe name of which he changed' 
••fa that of i the Iris. Two jiroseciitions 
^yverc successively instituted against him; 
'ou the first of which h$ wtis sentenced to 
,!* A fiue of £20 and-to diree mohdus’ ini-. 
; *priBpnment, and, on the ij^cond, to a fine 
, *of £30 onU ah incarceration of six mouths. 

1 »‘ t . . * 


During his confinement, be wfote a Vol- 
ume of poems, which he published in 
1797, under the tide of Prison Amuse¬ 
ments. In tho following year, he gave to 
die press a volume of essays, called the 
Whisperer. His. Batde of Alexandria, 
and other poems, in die first volume of 
die Poetical Register, were extensively 
'admired. .Encouraged by the ■ applause 
which, was bestowed on liis contributions, 
he ventured, in 1800, to give to the world 
the Wanderer of Switzerland, and other 
Poems, and, in spifo of a severe criticism 
in .the Fidinburgh Review, they rose into 
popularity, amrestablished his reputation. 
His subsequent vyorks are, dte West In-* 
dies,.a Poem, and other Poems (1810); 
the World before flin Flood, (1813); Versos 
to 'the .-Memory of Richard Reynolds, 
1810); Thoughts ou Wheels, a Poem 
(1817); Greenland, and other Poems 
1 1819); s Polyhymnia, Songs to Foreign 
!Music (1821) ;■ Songs of Zioiij (1822); Pel- 
icuu Island (1827); Voyages of Tyemiaii 
■ and Honnet(miasionmy agents) intlie South 
• Seas, China, &c. (1831).' He is not to be 
confounded with Robert Montgomery, au¬ 
thor of several poems—Omnipresence pf 
tho JX-ity (1828) } Unit oread Prayer; 
Death; a Vision of Hell; a Vision of 
Heaven (1829); Satan (.18(10); which have 
passed through several editions, nhd had 
an extensive circulation in England. 

. Month ; the 12tii part pf the year, and 
so called from die moon, by whose mo- ' 
tions it was reguhitjbd, living properly the 
time in which the moon runs through the 
zodiac. (For tie* civil division of months, 
see tho- articles Calejulatr, and Epoch.) 
Thii lunar mouth is either illuminative,, 
periodical, ,or synodical. Illuminative 
inpnlh is die interval between the first 
amnia ranee of one new moon and that of 
the next following. As tbe moon appears 
sometimes soonor after one change than 
after another, die quantity of tho illiimiiia- 
five month is not always the same. The 
Turks and Arabs reckon by this month. ■ 
Lunar periodical* month is tho tipio in 
which the moon runs through tlife zodiac,, 
or returns to the sarno point again, the 
quantity of which is 27 days, 7, hours, 

43 minutes, 8'seconds. Lunar synodical 
month, called also a lunation, is the time’, 
between two conjunctions of the moon 
widi die sun, or between two new mbous, 
the quantity of which is 29' dave, 12 hours, 

44 minutes, 3 seconds, ll w l The ancicnj' 
Romans used lunar months, and made 
diem alternately of 29 and 30 days. They 
marked the days of each month by 
three terms, viz^ calends, nones,.and ides. 
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Solar numlh is tho time in which the sun state of his health, and tyo effects, of his 
runs through on6 entire sign of the eelip-' ■ wounds, did not permit him to undergo 
. tic. tHe' mean quantity of which is 30 days, the fatigues of actual military service, No- 
10 imanj, 2!) minutes^ 5 seconds, being the poleoy employed 'huh in various impor- 
12tlrpurt of365 duys, 5 hours, 40 minutes,' talit missions, and attached him to his own 
the mean solar year. Astronomical, or , person, as one of his chamberlains, lie 
natural month, is that measured by some was ailmvards appointed to the com-' 
.■exact interval, corresponding to the motion ’ " ’ ’ ‘ ‘ 

of the sun or moon; such aro the lu¬ 
nar and. solar months' above mentioned. 

JUivil, or common month, is an interval of a 
certain number of whole dam approach¬ 
ing nearly to the quantity or some astro 


ltiand of die department of the Loire, hud 
was proceeding to oppose a vigorous re- 
gistnnee to thu Austrians, When he re¬ 
ceived the news of tho emperor’s abdica¬ 
tion. His first thought jvus to resign his 
command, und hasten to his .muster at 


nomical month. v These may he either . Versailles. From this hour, liis -fate ami 
,'lunar or sohir. The civil lunar month tiiutof Napoleon Ih-ciuuc inseparable, lie 
consists alternately of 29 and 30 days., held the rank of general.during the him 
Thus will two civil mpnths.be equal to dreddays. Ho served Napoleon ns chain 
two astronomical ones, abating lor the 1 —■--* l 
odd minutes; and so the new 1 moon will 
be kept to the first day of such civil 


to 

month's, for a long time tqgethbr. ■ This, 
was the mouth in civil or. common use 
among ilie Jews, Greeks and Romans, 

. till the time of Julius Cmsqr.. The civil 
solar monthl consisted alternately of 30 
aud 31 dny£ excepting one montli’of tub 
12, which consisted only of 29 days, _ but 
every fourth year of 30 daya .The form 
of civil months was introduced by Julius 
Csesar. Under Augustus, die sixth month 
(till then, from its place, % called. SexliH&) 
received the name Augustus (now August), 
in honor of that prince; and, to make the 
compliment still greater, a day was added 
. to it, which made it consist of 31 day's,i 
though, till then, it had only contained 30 
days; to conqxuigate for which a day was 
token from February, making ^consist of 
2ri data, and 29 every fourth year. Such 
arc the civil or calendar months now used 
thrPugli Europe.— Month, in English stat¬ 
utes is a lunar montIP, of 28 <daye, unless 
otherwise expressed. 

MoK-rno&ojt, Charles Tristan, count do, 


herlaip, alter the battle of Waterloo, both 
at the palace Elysbe and at Alnlinaisou; 
and, finally, with his wife and children, 
voluntarily partook of the ex-emperors 
imprisonment ut $6 Helena, and continued 
with hinr tilL the |Mirim 1 of his- decease, 
lie was executor of the omjidror, and Ims 
since returned to Paris, when 1 , in connex¬ 
ion with Gourgnnd,’he edited the MSS. 
of Napoleon. t 

Monti Vincenzo, one of the most cel¬ 
ebrated' modem poets of Italy, horn at 
Fusigiuino, in the territory of Ferrara, 
about 1753, studied nt Ferrara, alicr 
which ne went to Rome, whom he found 
patrons, and was appointed secretary of 
•Luigi Brnschi, nephew of the pope. . As 
he wore the clerical dress,.he was called 
ttbbale JllontL The Arcadia received him 
as a member. Excited by-the fame oF 
Alfieri, iiq wrote two tragedies— (ialeotto 
Mnnfmto, and Aristadano —die splendid 
style of which was indeed admired, hut 
t}ii! plots wore thought too tragic, and dra- 
nfatic. action was wanting. The murder 
of the French ambassador Rasseyillc, at 
Rome, gave occasion to the poem liuitvil- 

« * ' . a « • ■ I •. i. . IV_... 


justly celebrated ibr his, generous ndhe- liana-, in which lie closely imitates iltuilc. 
reuee to the fallen fortunes of his illqstri- This work,, distinguished lor tho splendor 

of some of its passages, gained him a 
well-deserved rejnitation. Two oilier |x>- 
fems, |he JMwmgonyt and Fcroniade, are less 
known in their originul form.for, tin-French 


oift master, was borti at Paris, in 1783. 
His father was colonel of n regiment of, 
dragoons, hud young Moutholou entered 
the anuy at the. age of 15. lie com¬ 
menced his career by 1 serving,under Mo- 
1 napurte, on- the celebrated dfey of the 18th 
of Brumaire, and was in tlie list of the offi¬ 
cers who received swords, as marks of 
distinction, from the first consul, on that 
Appointed aid-de-camp to mar- 


II IWlUliK r . 

haviug soon after entered Rome, the author 
suppressed the first edition, and prepared 
a second, in which the reproaches former¬ 
ly directed against Bonaparte anil his nr- 
my were levelled agaiust the allied princes. 
Monti was now appointed secretary of the ; 
directory of the Cisalpine republic in Mi- 
lari. Ho wait accused, indeed, of having 


occasion. . 

ishai Berthiur, before he had attaiuod tlie 

age of 21, he served in that capacity, in ««.. - r , ,, „ - 

every campaign subsequent tothat period, actedyon a mission to Korna„na, uic part 
and distinguished- himself, particularly at of a new Verres; but Jus 
■ the battles of Austerlit/.,. Wagram,. Jpim he artfully flattered th«3 
and Friedland. -During a tipie when the kept him, in ofhee. T^he, campaign ot 
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From flint period, 


Smvaroff in Italy, in 1790, obliged li'iifi to poyt in that assembly, 
flee to France. The battle of Marengo lies came forward, on every occasion, as 
restored him to Milan, where he sung the one of die most determined of t he royalist 
Death of Maseheroni. This poem twit- party, ami sometimes carried ins zeal to a 
eil almost as much admiration os the. Has- length winch was prejudicial to the cause 
vUHnna, but, as some satirical hits gave of- that he'espoused. Tie did infinite mis- 
feure, lie did not finish lie was scarce- chief to the monarch, by his opposition to 
Jy appoin|erl pnifcssor of belles-lettres at Miralieau, at a. moment when that orator 
the college of Burnt when he received an was desirous of giving his powerful sup- • 
invitation to Fnvin, as prolessor of elo-' port to the tottering throne.' In 17-9J, lie > 

1 , .T I • 1L- • __!1._ ___. In 


IV1111 Ilia; cum^t« MJiruiuuu^ iiinnvuivfo- wiuueu uiuh uiv —.— 

incuts. Accordingly the poet coinjiosed* assembly slioqld not be elected to the 

1 ".- „c <•:- ensuing legislative body. By this absurd . 

decree, all political influence was thrown 
into the hands of those who were hostile 
to the monarchy. M. Montlosicr emi¬ 
grated, arid, after having been employed 
oil’the continent till 1794, he settled in 
England, where ho became the proprietor 
and editor «of the f'ourrkr tie Lon tires, 
Which he conducted on the same priiicb 
pies that he had manifested in the national 
assembly. ' In 1800,' he was selected to 
proceed to Paris, for the purpose of pro¬ 
posing to Bonaparte a.sovereignly in Italy, 
on* condition of his restoring the lietir- 
bons to the throne of France. He was 
arrested at Calais, and conveyed to me 
Temple, where, however, (i (! was con¬ 
fined only ,‘KI hours, Fencin'! having de¬ 
clared that the ilrrost arose from a'mistake; 
‘but ho was, at the same time, ordered to t 
quit France in ten. days. During those 
ten days, he-hijd secret audiences of the 
minister for I lie. foreign department, who 
informed him, ostensibly in confidence,., 
that it was tli^ design of the first consul to 
reestablish the ancient church of France, . 
to .recall the emigrants, and n‘store iho 
unsold [>ro|K*rty, and to destroy the reoi- 
niuits ot Jacobinism, and bring back social 
onler. On bis return to Erigliunl, Mont- 
losier Ix'gan (6. change the.tone ophis, 
journtd; mid the British government, iu 
consequence, withdrew its protection from 
him. In 1801, the ministers of the police 
mid foreign department invited him Uirk-' 


Ids Hartlo della Selva vent, of which six 
cantos appeared in 1H0(». This very sin¬ 
gular work met with strong disapproba¬ 
tion, against which Momi attempted a vin¬ 
dication, in a letter to Bettinelli. - 1 Iu then 
went to Naples to join Joseph Bonaparte, 
whore he published the seventh- canto of 
the Barth, which was receive] with uo 
inure, approbation, (lis tragedy Cajo 
Graeco likewise found little tayor, us also 
some musical dramas. The poetry was 
considered as loo close' an imitation of 
Dante, though not without many beauties. 
Monti now translated the Satires of Jdve¬ 
nal, and (without, as lie confessed himself, 
understanding Greek)-the Iliad of JIumer. 
In 1815, lie composed for the ci»v of Mi¬ 
lan a cantata iu hoKor of the emperor 
Francis. He died in October, 1828. 
Monti cannot In; denied'the praise of great 
poetic tulent; his countrymen called him 
il Dante ent'e.ntililb. llis Propost a di al- 
Cunc Corrtzitmi tit *h'ghmte al I'ocultola- 
rio della Cnisnt contains a treasure of crit¬ 
ical and IcYicogmphicel intbrmalion on 
the Italian language. .V complete edition 
of his works, with a notice of hiy lif<, has 
been announced by his daughter. 

Mo\tickm.o ; a conical hill', on which 
is the house formally the residence of 
Thomas Jcilcrson, tin; third, president 
1 of the U. Stales. It is aiuiatsd in Albe¬ 
marle county, Virginia, two miles south- 
oast of Charlottesville; Ion. 78° 48' W.; 
lat, 98° 8' N. The summit oil which the 


house stands (s 580 feet above Uivaoiift to his country, and lie accented the invite 


river, which' flows at its base, and atfdrds 
an extensive and beautiful prospect. The 
house has lately htiou sold. 

Mo.xtlosjer, Fftuajois Dominique Beg-, 
uaidr, count do, is descended of’aivancknit 
family of the province of Auvergne, in' 
which province lie was born about 17(50. 
In 1789, lie was chosen deputy m tlie 
stated-general, by the nobility ofrRiom. 
It was not, however, till after the events 
of the Sili and 6lh of October, in that 


tmn. He settled at Paris, and‘continued* 
Iiis journal them, hut drop|>ed it at the 
end of three months, and was placed in 
the oftice of the foreign de|Kirtm<'nt ' 
Though he did not give his “vote on the 
subject of raising Nupo(cou .to the impe¬ 
rial dignity, yet lie retained his place. The 
emperor, sOou after, ordered him to write 
a work on.the ancient monarchy, and the' 
causes of the revolution—u, task on which 
Moiiflosicr was occupied for four years;' 
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W ■ “« began to hike « conspicuous, and ho next employed him, for 15 months, 

Mku - ’’ t . V . * ' 
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as his regular correspondent on political 
affairs. About the plose'of 1813, Montlo- 
8ior requested permission to truvel in Italy, 
tor the purpose of milking inquiries in 
natural history—a pursuit which lie hud 
formerly preferred to all others, 'llis re¬ 
quest was granted, and ho was liberally 
supplied with the means of travelling in 
comi'ort. After the first restoration, he 
published his work On the French Mon¬ 
archy, from its Establishment to the pres- 
■ent Veriod (3 vols., 8vo.), to which lie 
subsequently added several supplementary 
volumes, bringing it down to the. year 
1821. He refused to vote for the addi¬ 
tional act, [imposed by Nupoleou; but ho 
was, nevertheless, removed from office on 
tln> second return of the bourbons. For 
feudal institutions Moutlosigr has u vio¬ 
lent and absurd predilection, somewhat 
remarkable in a man of the nineteenth 
century. His Afemoire sur un Systemc 
rdigieuz tt politique, lendant it renverstr la 
Jtdifiimi, la Snciite el It Tront (1820), di- 
rccted against the-Jesuits and ultra-moun- 
taiilists, excited much attention. 

Montm aktrk ; a villugc and height near 
Paris, rendered celebrated in recent histo¬ 
ry by the military events of which it was 
tiu- theatre during the two occupations of 
the French capital • by the allied forces. 
According to some, it derives its nnmiV 
(Mms' Alarlis) from a temple of Mars 
which formerly stood on, its summit; it 
was* afterwards called Atons Ahrcurii 
(probably liepause the temple was con¬ 
verted to liis service); anil, at a later jm- ri¬ 
el, in consequence of the death of .St, 
Denis and bis disciples’ here,* it acquired 
die uauin of Alons Atarlyrum; anil a chap¬ 
el took the place of the heathen temple. 
In the war with Lpthairc (078), the chron¬ 
icles relate that Otlio [1, emperor of Ger¬ 
many, caused a hallelujah to he chniitcd 
by the .monks from the heights of Mout- 
uuirtrc, with such a power of lungs as to 
terrify all Paris. In 1090, Horn-hard do 
Montmorency, - to whom it belonged, 
founded acrtuveiit of monks here, which, 
in 11‘’>3, was converted into a nunnery by 
queen Adelaide -(wife, of Louis le Gros). 
This ablnjy afterwards became noted for' 

. the dissolute manners of its inmates.. I leu- 
ry IV, during the siege of Paris, fixed his 
liead-quarters here. When the allies en¬ 
tered France, in 1814, Napoleon, caused. 
the neights to be fortified ;, and . about’ 
15,000 hieni. defended it a whole day 
agaiust 40,000 of the allied troops. Mont¬ 
martre was again fortified in 1815,. but was 
not attacked. It affords a good view of 
■ the capital, and is occupied by country* 


scats nud several charitable institutions and 
manufactories. ’Large quantities of plas¬ 
ter of Paris arc obtained frpm its'quarries, 

. M o stm i iui i., JIattIe of, in 1814. (S?ee 
Clwtillon.) 

Movi-moiikxcv, or Itamifca; a village 
about nine miles from Puris,,situated on a 
-rising-ground, which overlooks the- cele¬ 
brated \alley of Montmorency, on the bor¬ 
ders of the forest of (ho snipe name. In 
this beautiful willej is the Imriuitngo 
where Rousseau wrdm his Emile, aiid 
his JSiuuretle H^lu'tsr, ami which whs after¬ 
wards occupied by (ireuv. The gnnlen 
attache^ to it contains a host of the for¬ 
mer, and a marble, uiounun-ni to the mem¬ 
ory of the latter. Muninioreiu-y is now 
u watering-place, containing sulpImreoiM 
springs, which’ (supply 400 baths a day; 
Tlie vicinity affords 0 gii*eal>|e walks. 

• MovnioiiKNcY, Anno de, peer, nmr- 
. sliiil, and consiahle of l-'raun-, horn in 
145KJ, one of tin- greatest generals of the 
ltith century, distinguished himself under 
Francis 1 in the wars ngaiusi Charles V, 
mnl followed his sovereign to Italy, where 
he was made prisoner with him at tlio 
.battle of Pavia (1525), which was fought 
qguinst his advice. Francis conferred on 
him. the dignity of constable in 15158, on 
neeouut of his important public services'. 
He a tier wards, however, lost the favor of 
the king, qn account of his having ad¬ 
vised him to trust to this professions of 
Charles, who, while in Fiuiu-c, promised 
the restoration of Milan. In the reign of 
Henry II, Montmorency recovered his 
former intlm'ueOj.Tbi^, owing to the" ha l red 
of Catharine of Medici, lost his eonsidem- 
■tion in the reign of Francis 11. The ris¬ 
ings of the Huguenots oceusiom-d his re¬ 
call to the court of Charles IX, and ho 
joined lhc duke of Guise in opposition to 
Coude, who wuh at the head of the Prot¬ 
estants. The Monscquence was a civil 
war, which broke out in 1502. If* the 
tattle of lln-ux, Montmorency was made 
prisoner. by the flugnenots, and Condfi 
was captured by the royal troops. The 
former was liberated the liexf year, and in 
tho second civil war gained a decisive 
victory over the Huguenots, November 10, 
1507, lint died of the wounds received ia 
' the action, at the age of- 74 years?. 

M'ontmorkncv, llenfy .11* duke <J e » 
tarn 15515, was in his 18tb year created 
admiral of Frqncu., After having defeat¬ 
ed the Calvinists in Languedoc, and tak¬ 
en from them several sfrong places, he 
gained a victory over tlwm by sea, near 
the island of R6, which fell ipto his bands. 
In 1028, be gained decisive -advantages 
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over the duke do Rohan, ..leader of the 
Huguenots. During the war aapunatMan- 
tiin, in he held iho chief command 
' in Piedmont, and defeated the Spaniards 
under Doric, although they were superior 
to him in iiiimltcr. This victory was fol¬ 
lowed by the relief of Cusalo, and his scr- 
' vices were rewarded with' the marshal’s 
baton. Montmorency no\V tltought liim- 
ecIJ' powerful enough to brave the iuflu- 
cinu: of Richelieu, and, with Gaston, duke 
of Orleans,-who was equally dissatisfied 
with the cardinal, raised the standard of 
relH’llioii in Languedoc. La Force and 
’fjchomherg were sent against them; they 
met at Oastclnaudury, and Montmorency, 
who, to inspirit his men, had thrown him¬ 
self into the royal ranks, was wounded 
and made prisoner. Gaston remained in¬ 
active. All Franco, mindful of his ser¬ 
vices, his virtues, and his victories,desired 
that the rigor of the laws mighl'he.softeu- 
. c-d ifi hiS iiivor ; lint Richelieu was resolv¬ 
ed to make ml example of the lirtivest, 
most generous and most amiable man' in 
France, and the marshal was condemned 
to death hy the parliament of Tlioulunsc. 
The king extended his mercy so lur as to 
allow the execution to he privnfe, and it 
took place in the hAltl Jr villi-, in ’Tho>i- 
louse, October 30, It8W. 1 

Montuokkncy, Falls of; a beautiful 
cascade, on a river of the same name, in 
Lower Canada, seven miles below Que¬ 
bec. Tlu* falls arc very near the junction 
of tipi?, river with the Hi. Luwreuee. The 
breadth of the river at the top of ihc cas¬ 
cade is about 100 foet^ undine perpendie- 
ular descent If 1(5 feet. 

iMovn-KLiKK; a post-town of, Washing- 1 
ton comity, Vermont, ft! miles south-west 
of jtmiingtiHi, and 110 north hy west from 
Huston ; lal. 44° JO' N.; Ion. 72° 35' W.; 
from Wasiiiugton city 524 miles; 'popu¬ 
lation ‘in 1820,2308: in J830tliii whole 
town enutaiued 21 HI, ami "the village 
JIf*3.. Montpelier is the pmmfnenr seat 
of govi’rmnent for Vermont, and the shire ■ 
' town of tl»c county of Washington. 1 The 
village was incorporated in 1818: it is sh¬ 
unted in the south-west part, of the town¬ 
ship, on the north'hunk of Onioii river, 

. oud contains a commodious state-house, 
built of ’ wood, a court-house, n jail, nil 
academy, a meeting-house, and the num¬ 
ber of school-houses,. workshops, stores, 
taverns and lawyers’ offices usually found, 
in Mew England villages of this size. The' 

- academy is flourishing. Onion river af- 
>fords at this place good seats for manu- 

- factories. The situation of the village is 
low, and is rendered somewhat unpleasant 
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by the proximity of the hills. It is about 
. ten miles north-east from the geographical 
centre of the state, and is u great thorough¬ 
fare, the travel passing through it in all di¬ 
rections. 

Montpellier ; a city of France,' capi- 
ital of Jlerault; Ion. 3° 53' K.; lat. 43° 3d 
N.; 70 miles noilh-west of. Marseilles. ^ 
375 miles from Paris. It is utt episcopal, 
sue. Population. 35,850. It is situated' 

• five miles from tnescu, between the small 
rivers Masson and Lez, on a declivity. 
Many of the streets am steep anil irregu¬ 
lar, and *in the interior of the town they 
are Winding, narrow and dark. In tho 
suburbs are the most regular* streets, and 
the lfeSt houses; the buildings are mostly 
of stone. It contains u cathedral, numer¬ 
ous churches, hospitals, mid other charita¬ 
ble institutions. The public promenade, 
called Pryrou, is ono of the finest in Eu¬ 
rope; ah equestrian statue of Louis XIV 
was erected iti'it ji» 1820. Montpellier has 
Jong been the scut of a celebrated univer¬ 
sity, particularly famous for it* school of 
medicine ; this still subsists, under the 
name of an academy, uud has three facul¬ 
ties. Tho anatomical theatre is capable of 
containing 2000 persons. Other establish¬ 
ments are ubotanical garden, museum,cab¬ 
inet of natural history and anatomy, the 
observatory, uud public library of 35,000 
volumes and many valuable manuscripts. . 
It is defended by -a citadel, which com¬ 
mands the town and neighborhood. The 
priuei]Kd puutuihcture- is- verdigris,' 1 in ■ 
which it carries on a considerable trade, 
as also in ww. 1 , which is brought from the 
Mediterranean ; wine, aqua vine, Hunga¬ 
ry .water, cinnamon water, essence ol’her- 
gumot, "lemons, &c., and likewise great 
quantifies of woollen carpets, fustians, and 
silk stockings. These commodities are 
sent hy iho canal to Cette, Which is the 
senj tort of Montpellier. This Town is par¬ 
ticularly celebrated for the salubrity of its 
air, and for its extensive, atid interesting 
prospects, which on the one hand embrace 
tlio Pyrenees, and on the other tho Alps. 

It is much, visited by invalids from foreign 
countries. ■' * 

Montpf.nsier, Ann Maria ^Louise, of* 
Orlemjs(usually known as .mademoiselle! 
de), was liom at Paris in 1627, Her father, 
Gaston, duke of Orleans, bequeathed his 
eccentric, impetuous and vindictive tend- . 
per to his daughter.' She 'joined the fac-‘ 
tion of Condi in the war of the- Fronde, 
and had the boldness .'to fire upon the 
Lroops of, Louis XIV from the'Bastile. 
This outrage awakened die hostility of the 
kingaud’the court against her, so that they 
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opposed every plan of marriage which 
w«b agreeable to her, and made only such' 
propositions ns she could not but refuse. 

‘ At the age of 44, she determined to give 
her hand to count Lauzim. She obtained 
permission to take this step, aud brought 
him u lbrluuc of 20,000,000 •francs, 1 lour 
duchies, the seigneury of Dpiubes, the 
county of Eu. and the palace of Luxem¬ 
bourg. The coiitnict was .already con- 
eluded when the qticcii and the prince of 
Comte persuaded Lotiis XIV to ret met 
bis consent. It haft been supposed, how-, 
ever, that the parties were secretly married; 
hut it is not settled whether it was before 
or alter the ten years imprisonment of 
Lauzim, at. Pigrierol, lor ]iis conduct to¬ 
wards Mad. jYlontqspan., lie finally oh* 
(aim'd his freedom oil condition that the 
duchess .should cede die seiguetiryof Doiri- 
l)es aud the county of Eli to the duke of 
Maine. She gladly consented to this saoi i- 
llce lor the sake of living with him; hut 
her happiness, was of short duration.. Lau- 
/.un.savv in her a violent and ambitious 
woman, yet glowing with the passions of 
youth, and she looked upon him as un¬ 
grateful, perfidious and liiise. . His inso¬ 
lence finally so exasperated the princess, 
t]mt she forbade him ever to npjicar again 
in her pivseuce. She lived in retirement 
from iliat time, and dietl in 1093, little re¬ 
gretted aud almost forgntteu. Her Me¬ 
moirs arc interesting. 

Montukai. ; a city of Lower Canada, 
the first in size, aud the second in mnk, 
in that province. ’ It Is id a district of the 
sa 1e name, and on the south side of the 
■island of Montreal, in thn-fc>t. Lawrence, 
at the head of ship navigation. * It is lfcsO 
rimes above Quebec, 200 below lake On¬ 
tario, 213 from Albanv, and 300 from 
Boston ; hit. 45° 30 7 N;;don. V3°2# W.j 
population, in, .1821, 18,707 ,"• in 1830, 
about 25,000. The hathdr, though not 
largo,.is always secure for shipping dur¬ 
ing the time'that the river'is uyt frozen; 
and vessels drawing fifteen fret of water 
cim'lie close to (.lie shore. The. goiieiul 
depth ef water is from three to four and a 
half fathoms. The greatest inconvenience 
is the rapid of St. Mary, about a mile be¬ 
low llie (\ity: vessels cannot hscciid, (his 
without u strong wind from the north-east. 
Montreal is divided into Upper and Lower 
towns, but one'is very little dlevated above 
the other. The streets are for the most 
part kill out in a regukr manner, general¬ 
ly rather narrow, excepting the new-ones. 
The houses are mostly built, of grayish 
atone, with roofs covered vyith shfcet-iron 
or tin.. Many of them are large an.d btfUR- 


some, and in modern style. The prin¬ 
cipal public buildings are the general hos¬ 
pital, the Hotel Died, the convent of Noire 
Baine, a magnificent French cathedral, 
•*n EiiglishVlmreh, the Catholic. £iuinary, 
the Protestant college, the' court-house, 
■and the government-house. Montreal’is 
the great emporium uf the fiir trade, 
which is of vast extent and importance. 

It is also the 4-lmttiiul through which com¬ 
merce is carried on lietvvcen .Uaiuniu and 
the li. States. A cajml, nine miles long, 
has'been completed around one of the 
rapids fallow the city, called the Luchina 
canal. A regular siciuu-bont conummi¬ 
ca lion is kept up, during die summer, be¬ 
tween Montreal mid Quebec. A great 
portion of tin* inhabitants are of french 
descent; and, the French and ■ English 
languages are about equally spoken in. the 
transact ion of ordinary business, and e,\eu 
in the courts of justice. There is a college 
at' Montreal, sljled umvvrxily uf .Ur (till 
cullif'c, endovv'ed l»V tlio late honorable 
James M.liill, and chartered in 1821. Its * 
governors are the governor in chief; the 
lieutenant-governors'ill' Lower mid Upper 
C-aiiiida, the lord bishop of Qucls-e, the 
chief-justice of Upper ('anada, and the 
chief-justice of Montreal, tin the time 
being. . It has a principal anil eight pro¬ 
fessors. There is another instil ill ion,ctdled 
_ the college of .Montreal, which has a prin- 
"•cipal iiiul four professors. '1'he mechun- 
ic’s.institutioii, llig natural history society, 
the library of 8000' volumes, mid the advo¬ 
cate’s library, are of great utility. 

Montkkai. pan island of Lower Cnnn- 
da, kh tin* river Ht. Ldivvrence, at the con¬ 
fluence. of Ottawa river, 32 miles long and 
10-1 hroifrT. It forms the county of Mon¬ 
treal, and is divided into nine, parishes. In 
general, its surface is level, aud it is' ex¬ 
tremely fertile. The largest mountain on 
the island is one lutfc distant from the 
city. The huso is surrounded by neat 
'country houses aud -gardens, and the 
mountain itself is covered with lolly, trees. 
The view, from this elevation, embraces 
the city, the river, and a wide extent of • 
the surrounding, country. 

■ Montrose, James Graham, marquis ofj 
a distinguished royalist under Ohuijes I, 
descended from the royal family of’ H«:ol- 
lnnd. He entered the Scotch guards in 
France.* On his return, lie excited the 
jealousy 'of the' marquis of Hamilton, in . 
, consequence of which he met witli- such' 
neglect that he joined the covenanters; 
hut, afterwards returning to the royal side, 
he was zealous in his service of the king, 
atid gained the battles of Perth, Aberdeen ‘ 
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Mid Inverlochy, in recompense for which "ty there, devoting himself to the living 
he was created a marquis. In 1645, be- languages with almost incredible apphea- 
Wig defeuted hy Lesley, he-left the king- tiou. In 1785, he was trade professor of 
dom, and remained abroad until 1650, English at the college Tolmei, and, in 


when . 
folio we 


M; 


went to Orkney, with a .few 
**>» hut, being taken, ho was con¬ 
veyed to Edinburgh, 1 where he was ha»<'- 
ed imd .quartered, MaySl, 1650. * #° 

Mo.vraonvK; n village of Franco, near 
Paris, ut which is the entrance to the vast 
catacombs (q. v.), which extend under a 


English at this college Tolmei, and, 
17fS>, accompanied Mr. Wedgwood to 
England as Italian teacher in his family.- 
Ilcre ho liecome acquainted with four 
young Chinese, obtained from tliein a 
copy of the' Chinese dictionary Tchxng 
Tstu .Thwngi which was not before. 
i.r‘iT ve rA't;,,' 1 uaucr a known in Europejsmd soon‘formed the 

part of, I arts, and contain the liones of plan of preparing a new dictionary gf tlie 
tvw mj generations. The remnants of the i Chinese language. To meet the expense, 

t,,(l !»*»«» MMl academics, but the king of 

or cirih£ Sd!! n |? T ^^/‘'“'‘lAntdlcs, Prussia was the only penson who mode 

LV S 4^N • ■STr§"v5 °7' J - lg, r d 5 u ,,n ft " amwer - He sat out for Prussia; 

Sue mill ir/ . Wl Hiaaliont .hut the expedition of Napoleon (1806 

confaiina‘UWuuf’ u !’ ar !^ ! 1 8 Wl '^ c i 'Mid disappointed jiis expectations of aid from 

coil ains, 0,000 acres, ot which two thirds the Prussian court. lie continucll how. 

are mountainous and barren. The nxuorts ever, to l.-dior on hia .....!__ 



are sugar, rum, cotton ■■■ 

population, 8000, oi which 6500 arc slaves, mid Italian ln°181§. 

<K^rh^i£dtoS^ 

colonized by tho English, in lfCK. 1 '^ “ ld S™ TuHe??** Hw «m 1 lirera- 
Montsbrhat (Moiwrrtuh ); a mountain died in l«jy. ’ Jlfc ^lictiodaiy^nd a part 

issTssit 

KhfcffiSB SSBS**** 

S£SSHb? £»-iSKt."S 

4000 &r. They are s,mXd V ’ 8t “' I , ,ed ! n ,T ho co %e oftlre Jesuits, 

visions from the moim^eiT b«.».! uj i His odueiition «t r r°«Jouse, 

trained' for tho purpose; they hear the tliei! LllT r dW figal P ro &«ion. lie 
Bouipl of tho tiellls H o lnilsil . ni’iL Lm? fi"ago.il m practice as a counsellor, 

and the singing oUhl Smh, hurSffi ISltijSSJrf"- a*- t0 *e 

only on festival .davs lo perform divine nuhlkli^tVf Ir '‘ ltl ieniatu_'ttl science. He 
wrvice in'tlio monastic chhnej.. Mam- of It.#. »-_fr a tre{ H ,8 f ! 0, ‘ t ,e Twlraturo of 
thca> hermits liavo only rdoiu for a small 1 nJFV T*> F 58 «P|wmd hit* 
hut; others have also ,™sn ,,1 iX * ,, ,?T *£* (2. vok, 4to:)- 

Some of their dwellings appear to fe su&f uiu/m research and ability. He- 

pended in.the. .i*.JSK£^ ' TSESS* ■""** to *• *&*■! 

only by means of iaihlere atulbridgcf CavoS* 
over ferrible precipices. The iumS H t,tfe ro ^ a8tron0 “ 

gradually descend as the tenants below voted pBrt ? f Ills ,ife Wtts de- 

wom die off; until (hey inherit a place in of u-Lvk ° ““gweiitabon pf bis history,. 
,the monastery wlricli contains d^tnmhL Pork fo 4 ?< j W ?““? w *».JpubKshed at 
The mountain is full of narrow passes, hi lfifn™ tr “f 7 reprinted 

.many of which aro fortified. The inuJfc ' ’ ,• also published an en- 

of/.tfc .virgin, pretended to fc'K 

foliijd *m a cave in the ninUi centore iffiJLS 1 ?"** 8 *?? Oaamam, an Epg^ 
.draws many. pilgrims tliither.. I' ■ ciLri^w hfwu whicfa > b y- 

•tfftassssat*' 
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period ©I event is pcrpetu- his 6wn expense, undertook the regulation 
'..| n Monuttieiife of ontjqipiy-ltidude' and, superintendence of thegnmes. Each 

fto-f-IS ZSS tti! C fJ? r Tr UCt, T 8 ° f tbe cnil eavhred to surpass tho other ; the con- 
“ e 5ln d us-ilarts, for Homcris poems qiicror received a tripod of brflsa as the 

T rty^^ument of his time, «t prize, which Wng usimlly thqJwork of a 
■Jr e Pantheon or the domestic utensils great artist, ami was regarded ns an' 
found amongst the rums of Pompeii. honor to hi* family*. This prize was pub- 
Thcse monuments am oft he greatest in-,, liely placed on a small fedilicc of a single 
terest, leading us Jtffltk into former ages,. pillar, on wliich the. name of the cjutragus 
and presenting the manners, customs and die (lute of the guinea were inscribed. 

. and institutions, of the people. ■ Some A particular street in Athens was niiprrw 
ace valuable only in.their character 61 primed to these monuments, milled tin*' 
memorials, that w, as 'preserving the street of IripmU. Some of'these have 
memory of certain persons or events: *0011 preserved to our time. The most 
othera have an intrinsic value as works of splendid of all, and the most ornament*-, 
me iuic arts. (Sec Antiquity, Antique, ed, is tho chorngic monument of Lysic- 
&c.) 1 he • productions of sculpture and rates, usually called the lantern of Demon-* 
(architecture, intended to transmit terpos*-' thenes; hextto this,themonumentofTbra- 
ftcrity the . memory of remarkable indi- syllus and Thrasydcs, and some pillars, 
viduafe or events are most generally The Romans, who contended with tho 
understood by the term monuments of Creeks in tho arts, were equally ruc- 
antiquity. Such as ornament public ccssful in monuments, of which one species 
places, ghrdens, &c., are chiefly in com- iscnlirelytheii’S—tlieiriimiphulareh. (See 
mehloration of great events. Among the Triumphal ‘Jink) ■ The earliest tombs 
monuments in honor'of individuals are in Greece and Rome were either erected 
tombs and sepulchral edifices or columns, on the spot where -tho ashes of the dc- 
In nU ages, and with every nation, we ceased were deposited, or in some other 


find this description of mouumeut, from idaco chosen at pleasure. These latter 
the fust rude attempts of art to its greatest were termed cenotaphs. Roth kinds were 
perfection.. The most ancient known to found in the cities or lljeir vicinity, and 
us are the obelisks and pyramids of Egypt, scattered along the roads, wliich they 9 f- 
and, perhaps, contemporary with tlidse, uamented. The rude stone was by ile- 


our aw*e by their grandeur, and simplicity, pediment, und the intermediate space was 
■in which- they are, perhaps; superior to destined for the images of the deceased, 
similar works of Grecian art, though tin? • inscriptions and baas-rtliefk ' Small huild- 


monumema as’vreace^wnere tney weie > The greatest monument ol this uesenp- 
erected inhonor of the Victors in battle, and tiort was the (so called) mausoleum (see Ar¬ 
ia the solemn games,: and of other diatin- demisin'), after which splendid sepulchres 
guished men, but were, o/teirglso thrown . are still called mausoleums. Modern Eu- 
away on th| .undeserving. The warrior rope presents 'monuments of both kinds. 
. had stami&lkttl trophiesthe victor in the' The nubtic monuments ■ cominemorutirc 


, Iiad s^Uti^Nuifl tropliics; tjhe victor in the The public monuments' cominemorative 
gamesr^hd' Statues and pillars. On the of great events are principally in the capi- 
isthmtib of Corinth, near tHe temple of -ials, and many of these are described and 
Ncptuiie^vere statues of the victors m the . 1 represented iu. Sturm’s Arcl(ilektuniscke 
Isthmian gomes; in tho holy grove o^Altis, Keiseahmerkungen. A tolerably good col- 
near Olympia, were those'of the victim ' lection was'given by the gbbe do Lubcisac, 
ifi the Olympic games. .There were olso hi his Discovxi swr Ice Monuihens public$ 



customary for each of the. tek, guilds, of foe Lanabw. Its beautifitf edifices show 
Athens to select one ihnragus. .who. at - that it .wus mice a royal ijeridence 3 -the- 
■ VOL. IX. .'9 *“ •*' ■ 1 ' 
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‘ streets s^b regular and well paved, and;\with its revolution round the earthy asap- . 
thole .are several handsome palaces, peats from Its always presenting the same ’ 
among which that of Mirniiello, contains side tot the earth. In consequence of this, 

-. many fine paintings and works of’sculps 1 remarkable coincidence, the, earth must 
litre. /rtie^catheoral erected by Theode- • appear to a spectator on the jnoou to be - 
,■ Jindo, queen of the , J«oinbarils, in the sev-,. always .in the; zenith. One side of the 


head in 1805, with the words’ JHea me la 
' donrie / gore h qvi la touche . The pnpula- 


by the direct rays of the sun. Some littlo 
irregularity has iteen perceived in the sur- 


tion is 10,500. It whs .formerly the real- face of the moon presented to .the earth, 

J_l.; H .r_1_1.1 '*4 _ 4 _■ _ _•_'___*1.^. 


deuce of die kings of Lntnbordy. 

. Moon is the name givfen to the sntcliites 
which revolve round tlie primary planets 
land illuminate them with light reflected 
from the hud. .In common language, we 
tnonn by moon dm particular satellite of 
- oiir earth. Like the other heavenly I todies,' 
it daily altera its apparent position among 
the fixed. Man), imd, in the course of u 
month, appears to make ucomplete rovolu- 
' tion round the heavens, from west to east, 
while, at the same time, it lias, like the 


its spots sometimes appearing mere to the . 
north, at others more to the south; a! 
similar variation is perceived east’ and. 
west Tliis phenomenon is denominated 
the libralion' of the inoon in latitude and 
longitude. The causes of both have, 
been discovered, (See Lihration.) " Of 
all the heavenly bodies, the moon, from 
its'comparative proximity to the earth, is 
the one of which most is'known. That' 
it is an opaque body, receiving its light 
from the.sun, is evident from the pre¬ 


fixed stare, an apparent daily motion from immena of solar and lunar eclipse?, but 
eustto west. Amoiigail the heavenly bodies, nfore particularly from the various phases 
the moon is the nearest to us. Its mean which it presents. Even the naked eye 
distance is estimated at about tliirty times discovers, on’ the illuminated surface of 
the diameter of the terrestrial equator, or the moon,. several spots, more or less 
V&J7,000 miles. The point at which it ap- bright; And a good telescope shows us, 
preaches nearest tlie earth is called its in the bright parts on the limits of 
perigee; the point of its greatest distance illumination, prominences and depres- 
is railed, tho npoget. It passes through sions, wliich are regarded os mountains 
both these points in each revolution. and valleys. The numerous observn- 
Aceoriliqg. as it is hearer to, or .far-' tions of Ilerschel and Schrdter, through a’ 


ther from the earth,-its diameter, qs seen . \m;nbcr of years, have "put the existence 
■■ from the eurtli, appeure larger or smaller, of these beyomjl dispute: Schrpter lias. 
At .-its mean distance, this amounts to even undertaken to determine the elrvn- 
■ 81 minutes and J) s(*rouds. Astron- . tion of mountains in the moon. The two 
.omers make the moon’s actual' dimn- heights on the -southern limb, wliicli he 
eter 3? times smaller than that of - the' '"ailed Leibnitz and Dorfel, he measured 

__*i.. a... ..i’ ,i... 1 1... _.l.. _ i _ i ,i * . , 


.TJtese urwc mostly from tire strong at- almost as high os the most elevated 
’ -traction of the sun in the various positions summits of the! .Himalaya.. The lar, 
which it assumes relatively to tho earth., dark spots appear, wh^n intersected by f 
" This, was firet understood after Newton’s frontier line of illumination, always even 
.discovery of the universality of the law aud without prominences. ' Hence they’- 
of gravity.' Tobias Mqyer published the are supposed to beplains, conslstiag of. 
v firet accurate lunar tallies. As the moon t a substance which has cbihparauvely 
-conipletes,her revolution about the earth * little power of reflecting the auii’s rays. 

•; lit 27 days, 6 hours, or, more accurately, in That they are seas, is not probable,-stece, 
’j87 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, 5. seconds,, Iloyghdns observed great depressions in ', 
'it passes.daily, oh-an average, through 13? them, Qnd Schreter, in g&vehd of then? • 
;l<y.35" of it? course^ Besides the double depressions, discovered 'evident traces of 
; motion of the moon round our earth, and. various horizontal .strata, lying one upon 
' vyith tho earth .round the, sun, it'alto re- the fither, and. fbrrpinea wall, around 
/volvea ou its owh akia. It completes a rev-'them. S?ilir8tet;, v|;o 'measured several 
\oiution on its own tfxjsln the same time of these depreraioii^/oUnd tbeir diiuncter 
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. to be from thin; feet to. more then half a 
.mile'; tba,<ditosjer t>f bne,-In fact, 1 was 
■over sixtecnmileS, ihid'its depth 30,000 
. fathoms^ The number'of spots on the 
moon was foriherly considered to be 244. 
■Schrftter has increased their number to 
6000,^ and accurately observed and de¬ 
scribed many of them. Them is .no ap¬ 
pearance of. water iu the moon. The 
depressions, with , their walls oiid sur¬ 
rounding mountains, ,Schr6ter regards as' 

. cftitcrS. The large gray spots appear to 
him regions which have suffered Jess, and 
In which, perliujte, sotne vegetation exists, 
lie has also'observed other ehunges on 
the moon’s surface, which h.e considered 
to be of volcanic origin. From all ap¬ 
pearances, it would seem that the surface 
of the moon is still subjected to great 
‘ revolutions. ■ Perhaps it is still torn open 
. orthrovYii up in prominences by. violent 
volcanoes and earthquakes in the interior, 
ns may have once been the case with our 
earth dlso: Such revolutions have been 
supposed to afford p means of accounting 
for the Jail of meteoric stout's oh the.sur¬ 
face of our earth, the power of a volcano 
in the moon .being supposed sufficiently 
great to throw such masses out of tlie 
sphere .of tito moon’s attraction into* 
that of Uio earth. (See Meteoric Stones.) 
The shepherd Endymion, according to 
Pliny, fust observed the course 'of the 
moon and its changes. Hence the story 

■ of Erulymion (q. v.) au'd Diana. Even the 
Chaldeans considered. t}io moon as the 

. smallest amougtlie heavenly bodies and die 
1 nearest to the earth; they knew that her 
light was borrowed, fitted her .periodical 
phases with much accuracy, and attrib¬ 
uted her eclipses to the shadow of the 
earth. That the moon was inhabited, 
was conjectured liy Orpheus, or rather by 
i the authdrofthe verses which exist under 
his name f and Pherecydcs of'Scyros, a 
‘ contemporary of Servius Tullius, is .said 
to have determined the tithe'of her revo- 

■ lution. 'The-Pythagoreans affirmed that 
die .tnoon contained ‘ mountains, cities* 

S lants, animals and then. Anaximander 
new the sizeofthoi moon, its distance 
•from the earth, ahd tbat its light was bor- 1 
rowed from. the. sun..’ Tbe'^pots oil its' 
' surface Clearehua considered, to be SeaS. 

; Ip modern times,'this planet has,occupied 
, much of ■ the attention- of astronomers. 
.The question Whether the moon lias an 
atmosphere has beeh seftlpd by Sehroter 
. in the affirmative.—Sep the' article on die 
* moon’s atiposphere, in the first volume off 
. GchleriS Physical. WKrterbuch* ■ (Leipsic, 
,18251—Sector Francis von BaUla'Gruit? 

j »t . ■ , * • ■ ■ 
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huiecn, professor of astronomy at Munich, 
has, of lAte yenrs, paid great attention to 
the moon, and his discoveries and hy- 
lodieei's,' though -wanting confirmation,' 
.. »a ve excited much. interest. In his opin¬ 
ion, the straight lines, often' of considera¬ 
ble length and a parallels direction, which 
have been ol*i*rved on its surface, and. 
which are made up of objects resembling, 
in shape, ii star, an inverted Z. &e„ tire, 
in fuot, roads, with cities, temples, dwell¬ 
ings,. &c. At present,- however, these 
conjectures can hardly be regarded as 
more tban the creations of a lively im-. 
agination. The Topographic tier sichlbar- 
tn Monilobfrfltirhe, by" YV. (i. Lohrmann 
(Leipsic, 1824, 4to.), represents the eleva¬ 
tions and colors of tlio moon’s surface 
with fidelity, and iu such a manner us not' 
to bo affected by the Miration or tho 
different .degrees of illumination.—See 
also Drobisoh’s l)e.veta hunts Figura, and 
his Symbolai oul Sehnogravhsam malht «• 
maticum (Leipuie, 1826).' Tho various ap¬ 
pearances which tho moon periodically 
presents in the different parts of its revo- 
'lulioti, are termed phams, mid arise from 
die difierent positions which its iquique 
‘mass assumes in relation to tho sun and 
tho earth. Every one knows tlmt, at It, 
certain period of tho moon’s revolution, it 
is invisible; at other times, it appears of a 
sickle shape, then semicircular, and finally, 
■presents 'a complete circular disk. When 
the moon is between the sun. atid the 
- earth (ui which case tho sun and moou 
are said to bo in conjunction), it presents 
its uiiillunihned side to us, and wo ran see' 
nothing of it In this, state it is called the. 
new wpon. Soon after, it recedes from 
the sun, and a small part of its illumined 
surface becomes visible iu the evening 
•horizon. Four days uftor the time ot 
new moon, it has receded 45° froin tho. 
sun; and now a portion of its illumined 
surface is seen in the shape of a sickle, 
’with the horns towards tho ’sun. The 
moon now departs every day farther from 
the Sun, moving in u direction from west to 
east* anil therefore appears every even¬ 
ing ncardr the eastern -horizon, and the 
sickle-shaped,figure grows daily broader. 
After about eight ilays from the time of 
new moon, it has departed ftQ° from tho 
sun, and now Bhows a bright semicircular 
; disk. In this state the ulmanncs say the 
moon .is jit its 1 first quarter. Departing, 
continually further, tlie illumined, portion, 
continually increases, and assumes mom 
and more of a circular figure, uwtiVahout 
fifteen days after the time offnew moon, 
when it stapdA directly opposite tho sun, 
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it presents a complete circular, disk,. In- 
thw state wo call it tli a full moon. At this 
dine, it, rises when the sun sets, and shines 
the whole night through. Froth/new 
tnoou to full , moon, it is said to too* (in- 
cjrease). From the day of full moon, it 
.decreases, with each successive day, on 
the side most distant from the sun, as it is 
now approaching die sun at the same, rate 
lie it before departed. In tlio Course of 
seven or eight days, it 1 ms again arrived 
vridiin 90° of the sun, and now shows but 
bill fits disk on the left -side, and is said to 
bo in its last quarter. At this time, it rises 
at midnight. It n 6 w shows Icrih and -less 
of its illumined surface, and finally ns^ 
suines the sickle’ shajie, with the horns, 
however, turned, from tins sun; rises later 
and Inter, and fat-the end of aimut 20 days 
from, the time of new- moon again comes 
into, conjunction with the sun, disap|>ears, 
and commences a new revolution. From 
full moon to hoW moon,- it is said to wane. 
The wooti, when new and lull, is said to 
lm in its sipygies, and its ap|>earances‘at 
the different (planers are called changes. 
As wall bolero, as alter new inooA, the 
naked eye can discern a pale light, on the 
portion of the, disk not illumined by the 
sun.' This is reflected from the earth; for, 
at the time when it is most perceptible, 
the sun has not yet set, in the niicrnnon, 
and in the, forenoon has been up for some 
time. The inhabitants of the moon, thcre- 
ibre, at such times, see our earth us an il¬ 
lumined disk in the heavens, fourteen 
.times larger tlum the moo.n appears to us. 

of the moon is the number of days 
since the new moon, which’is found by 
.the following rule: To the c.pact add the 
number anil duy of the month, which 
will be the age required, ificss than thirty; 
and if it ekeeed thirty, subtract this num¬ 
ber fitim it, and the remainder will be the 
age. (See Epurt.y-'tlanpst moon is- a 
Remarkable phenomenon relating to the 
mug of tliis luminary in the harvest 
season. During the tithe she is full, and 
fora,few days before and niter, in all,, 
about a woek, there is less difference in 
the time of her rising lietween any two 
successive nights than when she is full in’ 
iuiy other month of the yeir. By this 
means slip. affords an immediate'supply 
of light after, wiusetj which is very lieve- 
ficiiil in 'gftlbermgiu'the fruits of the 
.earth; una hence it is, that this lunation 
-has .been termed Mie'hodrvest moon. In 
order to cbm&ive this'phenomenon, it 
must first tw considered, that the moou is. 
/always opposite Jto jJre- sun when him is 
ftjjl ; $$.*he is full in the tjogns Pisces and 
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Aries in our harvest months, these being " 
the signs-opposite to Virgo and Libra, the . 
signs occupied, by,the sun about the samo • 
facason; and because those parts of the 
ecliptic rise in a shorter space of . time 
than others, (as may easily be shown and 
illustrateil by the .celestial globe,) tho 
moon When she is about her full in bar- . 
vest, rises with less difference, of time, - 
or more immediately after sunset, than 
when she is full at other seasons of , 
the yeitr .—-MadU dial is a dial winch ■ 
shows the hours df .tho. night by the light 
ofthuinoOn. 

Moon, Mouttaws of thk, or Donga . 
Mountains ; a chain of'mountains in tho 
central part of Africa* S. E. of Nigritia,' 
which it divides from unknown regions.- 
Tt is supposed, with much probability, to 
be connected.with the Ahysqinian moun¬ 
tains, and was formerly thought to stretch 
across tho'continent, and form a junction ' 
with the mountains of Kong; but the Ni¬ 
ger is noty known to flow Iwtwoeu them. 
Travellers have, reported that the'summits : 
"were covered with perpetual snow, which, •' 
in that latitude (about 7 or 8° N.), would .- 
require an elevation of 14,500 feet. This ~ 
range, was known to the aucieiitB, aiul'ia 
mentioned by Ptolemy, under the name 
of mountains of the moon , which has been 
retained by the moderns. 

- Mooa, to ; to confine or secure a ship 
in a particular station by chaius or cables, 
which arc cither fiistened to lio adjacent 
shore) or to anchors in the bottom.- A ship 
is never said to be moored when she rides' 
by a single anchor. 

Moons, sir John, was born at Glas¬ 
gow, November 13,1761, and, ot the age . 
of .15, entered the army us ensign. In . 
1790, he was niade a lieutenant-colonel; 
and lie afterwards served in Corsica, when ■ ■ 
he was wounded at the siege of Culvi. 
In 1790, he accompanied sir Ralph Aber¬ 
crombie to the \Vest Indies-, as brigadier- . 
general, assisted in tlio capture of St.\Lu¬ 
cia, and was' appointed governor of that., 
island. The following year, he was em- % 
ployed against the insurgents hr Ireland,-;, 
when he was prompted to the rank of ina- . 
jorvgcnoral. In 1799, he was sent to .Hoi- 
land,, and was spbsequPntly engaged in' 
the expedition to Egypt,. and, Wat made . 
‘ ® knight' of the Bath uffer Kit return /to ■ ■ 
'England. In October, 1808, ho landed,in ' 
fipain, at tlie bead of an English' army* to . 
aid tile, people in their resistance to the - 
ambitious projects* of ■ NapoleOru After „ 
, advancing sotnd distance intb the interior, 
.mid meeting with fittte ‘jsupporjt,from the 
L Spaniards, ho ^-a^obli^., tn.retmqt, and, 
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- Corunna: part of hjs forces had anil Intolerance, two Poems, with Notes,' 

embarked, when tut a^tack t took pk!ch (Jaiir addressed to on Englishman, by an Irish- 
i -'““y ^ I£®)» f at f tlie gqperal was killed man ; and in 180i», the Sceptic, a Philo* 
-- ‘ sophical Satire. They - wore succeed, 


, by a cannon &!!,- = ‘ v 

MoonEj l’hornas,’ was born iuDublin, 
. in 1780. His father, a merchant of* that 
city,' spared no expense in bis education. 
' .After having been under the tuition of 


in 1810, liy a Letter to the lloman Catho¬ 
lics of Dublin. His next production—Inr 
terceptcd Letters, or tlte Twopenny post-. 
- - , . , . hy Thomas Brown, the younger 

Mr. Whyte, a man of taste and talont^ ‘he (1812)-—wus eagerly perused; anu 14 odi- . 
qompteted his education at Trinity college,: iions of h weru printed. It lashed scVerc- 
Dufehn. His classical studies lieing finish- ly the .Priuce-Ili^nt, and several of 
od^he went to London, entered himself the most eminent, characters of the toiy 
of the. Temple, with a view to make tiie party. In sparkling wit, keen sarcasm, 
law his, profession, and was, 'called, to the and humorous pleasantry, it is rivalled on-. 
bar- In moments not occupied with the ly hy another volume, entitled the Fudge 
Study of legal writers, he amused himself Family in Paris, which issued from the 
With transktiug the. odes of Anacreon, press in 1818, au<| the hero of which is an 
which .he published, with copious, notes, ~ 

in 1800. ; This version, one of the most 
elegant that has,ever appeared in our lan¬ 
guage, \met ‘with a 1 favorable inception, 
which seems to have induced' him to aban¬ 


don the law* and devote hunself to litera- 

__* ■ t 1. ibAi i. __i_i» i_i __’i_ p 


apostate from the principles of ‘liberty, 
who litis become an unscrupulous sup¬ 
porter of court measures. In 1813, the 
fame .of Mr. Moore was increased by the 
up|X.‘urnncc of his exquisite.songs to si> a J. 
Stevenson’s selection of Irish melodies. 


turn.' In 1801, he published a volume, of Some of these songs arc among the finest 


' ‘ poeniSfcUUder the .assumed name of Thom 
- as Little, Which) though they established 
his poetical reputation, were severely and 
justly censured, for licentiousness; they 
have, howeverj gouethrough 13 or 1.4 'etli-' 

' tions. In' 1803, lie published ti Candid 
Appeal to Public Confidence,'or Consider¬ 
ations ou the Actual mul Imaginary Dan¬ 
gers of the preeeut Crisis., About this 
■ .dine, he wont to the Bermuda islands, of 
which, .through the interest of lord Moira, 
lie was appointed registrar; and lie'ulso 
(. visited die. U..States. Of the American 
character he is well known to have form- 
, ed a very unfavorable opinion, and that, 
opinion lie" expressed in a volume which. 
■came out. on, his return home, in 1806 
. this volume .'bore 


specimens of poetry in the language, and , 
their morality in general is not exception- 
able ; they have since beeii collected into 
oho volume. In 1816, he published a Se¬ 
ries of Sacred Songs, Ducts and Trios, the 
music jo which was composed and select¬ 
ed by himself and sir John Stevenson- 
This series forms a suitable companion to 
the Irish Melodies. In the following year 
(1817) appeared Leila Itookli, which es¬ 
tablished his claim to be ranked among 
tho first living British poets. For this 
poem ho is said to have received the sum 
of 3000 guineas; A second' poem, of ail 
Oriental diameter, tho Loves of the 
Angels,* appeared in 1823; and, in the 
some year, the Memoirs of Captain Rock, 
describing the condition of Ireland. In 


volume , hor& tho tide of Epistles, „ 

■ Odes,.and othej? Poems. ’ Like’the poems 1827, he published the Epicurean, a Tale: 
* ascribed to- Little, many of ihoBo which ' in 1821, lie bad edited a collection of Sher- 
" • >vero contained in tldfc volume were oh- idan’s works (2 vols.); and in 1825 appeared 
j ,'jectionabje in a moral point *ofc dew, and his interesting,* though not faultless Life of 
it in consequence, severely attacked Sheridan. IJis Letters and Journals of 
fey Mr. Jeffiaiy, then editor of the Ed in* Lord Byron, with Notices of his Life, coii- 
burgh Review,; Thev poet waa, so much tains hut little matter from his own hand. 
y offended with tfeo critic that, lie challeiig- Ilis last work is Memoirs'of Lord Ed-. 

cd him, and a meeting tnhkplace ; but tho 
' /duel was prevented fey the interference of 
; the police;.and, 6ft die pistola being ex- 
; ■ araioed, it waa founds that the seconds, or 
vbpme otherpersons,,wiili.a provident 1 re-. 

"jnnl-'to the safetv -of .the nrincinafa. .hail 


lams UUt 1 UUC IllUllCl liuui «» umi ill 

Ilis last work is Mepioirs'of Lord 
ward Fitzgerald (2. vols. 1831.) lie is now 
preparing a history'of Ireland. Moore’S; 
distinguishing characteristics are voluptu '• 
oiisness of sentiment, grace of expression,-, 
and richness of imagery* He has mpre 
.Wit than imagination, and more ingenuity 



1 lately took Moore’s 


epigraras/butas both partieewerakhowa 

• to 1)0 men df courage, their characters, in'. all in the wrong. , 

* Otis particular, remained uoimpeached. -poems, and’ some others, and went over 
■’, ]n,180d, he s^ittp tUe’.prtas»' Comiption them,side by side.with Topes, and I,wag 



1 '*' ' ’ ' ■'^ ,J -‘ iholn- '-‘thcm were banished/ Philip'III, in the' 
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:?us 6f the’ lower .empire. Depend upon it, ca. As they were the most higemous and. 
ir it is nil Horace then, and Claudian now.” industrious inhabitants of Spain, they 
.Moorish Architecture. (Sc oArchir were a great loss to the country. Agrtcin- 
1edure, vo\. i, p. 3i3.) ' , ture speedily fell into decay. > This cxpul- 

Moors ; a clues of the inhabitants of sion of the Monacos is regdriled ta,one ot 

• in*. _.• . »_l__ _/• . |__ A_1_1!_-_— JAsilin/i At fituiill 


Western Africa, particularly pf the states 
'■ of Fez and Morocco. ' The Arabiaus'call 
’ ..theth medainicn (mariners) ; they call 
tlitmiwlvfto Moslem (the faithful), and are 
strict Alohammedaiis. They arc of Am- 
;bupi origin; they five in towns, and are 
employed principally in traffic. The Ito- 
? mans called a part of Western .Africa. 
, Mauritania, and the inhabitants Moors . 
Their wars with the Romans are well 
known. This territory was afterwards 
under the dominion of the Vandals, whose 
jkihe (Jcnsctic (43!)) established a power¬ 
ful kingdom, which was, however, over¬ 
thrown (531) by Belisarius. The Sam- 
. tens (Arabians), followers of Mohammed, 
.extended thpir conquests .in the seventh 
century, to this part of Africa, which 
■ wets governed by,a deputy of the caliph 
of Damascus. .Subsequently (711—13) 
> they took advantage of the disorders in 
the Spanish kingdom of the Visigoths to 
, reduce that country, with thoexcepiion of 
a small part, under their yoke. The Spun- 
' iali writers gave them the nainn'of Moors 
from their residence in Mauritania. While 
the .greatest port of Eimqie was sunk in 
1 barbarism, learning anti the arts flourished 
among die Arabians in Spain, where re¬ 
markable inomirucnts of their laltors are 
still seen; but the division of the country 
• among different rulers, and their diss m-; 
sions, so weakened tlio power of the Aioore, 


the leading causes of tho decline of Spain. 
The History of die Reign of die Moore in 
Spain, by doctor Jcis. Ajit. Coude, is drawn. 
from Arabian manuscripts. 

AIooss. (Seo Veer.) ** 

•' Mooseiiead ; a lake in Afainc, the source 
of die east branch of .Kennebec .river, 
80 miles north-of Augusta. '-It,is about 40 
miles long, and 10 or 15 broad, ■ ■ 
Moosk 14 ci.ock; a mountain of New 
Hampshire, in'the east part of Coventry, 
14 miles east of Ilayurhill. It derives its 
name from the great number of moose 
.formerly found upon it. According to 
captain Partridge, , the elevation 'of the' 
south peak is 4550 feet, and tlite "north 
peak 4030 feet, above die level of the sea,' 
The summit is a mass of -bare granite. 
Snow has been found upon it in every 
moiiiii except July. , 

Mura; a game known even among the 
am ients, and at present much ,iu vogue in 
the south of Europe. It is played by - 
.two persons. Modi' present, ot the' 'same 
time, one hand, rtf which some fingers ’ 
extended, or, n}l, rtr none. At the 


tire extended, or, aji, or 
stunt tnomeut curb of the parties calls 
out u number. Iftbu number pronounced 
by one of tbo ; players agrees with .the 
number ofdic fingeis stretched out byboth, 
he who pronounced it counts oiic, and lifts 
one finger of die unemployed baud. Hrt 
. who first succeeds in opening all the'fin- , 
that they could uo. longer resist the inces- . gore of this hand,wins the game. It is gen- 
sant encroachments of die princes of the 1 ernlly played to determine who is to pay 
newly established Christian states in Spain, for the wine, and die like. A pereon unite- 
■ and were finally reduced to the possession quairited with tho game finds it difficult to. 
of the kingdom of’Grenada. 'Ferdinand conceive how it can be interesting) yet- 
^ ‘ ' ”. you see it played with the greatest anima¬ 

tion overy where ih Italy. ! " v ' - ' 
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■ .the Catholic, after a ten yeare’ war (14!H), 
- * thi * - i - • 


. conquered this- also, and thereby iput an 
entj to iho dominion of the Moors in Spain, 
r'alter it hail lasted nearly 806 yeare. A 
ypwj-'pf the Moore went to Africa; most 
. ’of them remained in Spain, wlnire they 
Were, industrious, peaceful subjects/and 

' _*L__1_I ih_ z* 


AIorat.es, Lotus de,. commonly -called 
d Divino ,from his having painted' nothing, 
hiit sacred subjects, was born at jBadajo^ 

' in 1509. His pencil mbo]d,his toudkvig- 
01011 s, yet delicate; -and. his - pictured all 

,■ Iiiivn lim nml nntinn . ’ IFliAw . 


• ■ —» TiT Ai. .77 1 , ~ r puureu nair ymn peculiar. ex-- 

ctous zeal for .Chnsnamty, resolved, upon cellence. Morales visited all die cities qf 
y/tftor entire dtsteuctaon. His oppressions .'Spam which contained fW chefd’auvre, 
C "^ bns .' f“ # VSSSF Bc ^* tt ' nnd ' b fthiaindiscriimnatestudyofdiffer- 
*? G HT ia! ® ot makers, bcqifi*e4 teniarlteble origi- 

; tho. wpnressiou of which over 100,009 < ualityDfinanner, . Hb flied at Badajoz, i 
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r^80- Hw works a*e Vttered through the pronsiousfbr thepubfie wfod/ahW-/^ 
,5paiu. lhe picture Of St. Vcrpnica,' in* knowledgmeuf of the moral- law. The/ 
Unchurch of tho bafe-fboted Irautunaus, require to be addressed in the name of * 
at Madrid; is his master-pi|so.. Justice:—While civil institutions'have reg- 

Moiumty ; a Bort of allegorical play, ulatqd the conduct of man in society, rc- 
bo termed because it- consisted of moral ligious institutions have penetrated into ■ 
discourses in praise of "virtue and con- the sanctuary of consbience. Moral and ' 
deinnation ■ of vice., It . succeeded the religious sentiments are developed almost 
Mysterics. (q. t v.). The dialogues were car- spontaneously, and have a natural' sym- ■ 
tied on, by such characters as Good Doc- puthy. From its alliance with morality, ■■ 
trine, Churity, Faith, Pradenpo,. Discro- religion becomes refined and elevated, 
ftiorf, Death, &c„, whose discourses were Christianity lias blended them in the pro- ' 

,of a serious Cast ; while the province of cepts of love to Gixl and lovu to man.— 
making merriment for the -spectators do-' What we call civilization, is a' complex 

scended from tlie Dpvil in the Mystery to .-..-----— - *■ 

, .the Vice or Iniquity of the Morality, who 
usually personified some bad quality, utul 
‘ 'wlwse successor we find in the clown or 
fool of fiie regular English drumu. (Sec 
'France, Literature if, division Drama.) 


result which supposes the existence of 
close, extended and varied relations among 
ipei), die dcvelopcment of industry,'the 
progress of intelligence and taste, die ce£ 
lahlisliment of general order, the refine- . 
,. , incut of public and private monitors. It 

Moralities were occasionally exhibited as is, in part, the fruit of civil and religious 
late as the reign of Hemy YlII, and, afler institutions. Practical morality exerts a 
Various modifications, assumed the form powerful influence ou it, strengthening ‘ 
of file Mask (<J. v.), Which fil-came a favor- the ties which unite individuals, fortifying 


the- respect for equity and benevolence, 
encouraging labor, and assuring its reward' 
by protecting property; favoring lhq prog- , 
mss of- intelligence by nourishing the ' 
love of truth, and improving taste by puri¬ 
fying and elevating the sentiment of die 
beautiful. Civilization, in its turn, pro- , 
motes practicul morality. The closer and 
more-varied the relations' among men be¬ 
come, the more sensible do they grow to : 
their mutual duties. Labor gives man the ’ 


ite entertainment at tfie court of Eliza¬ 
beth and Jier sticcqssor. (riee Drama.) 

. Mon At, Philosophy is- tbo science 
which treats of tho 'motives mid rules of 
,hutuati actions, and of fite cuds to which 
• they ought to be directed. The moral law is 
' the Jaw which governs intelligent and free 
' beings, and which determines tile charac¬ 
ter of vice and virtue. It is a natural law, 

'independent of any human institution ;a 
religious law, -which emanates from the 
supremo Legislator, obligatory in itself, sentiment of self-respect; the progress of 
' through the couvictidn which it produces," scicr.ce and the arts aids virtue, by en- 
.universal oud immutable. The moral law liglitcning the mind, and accustoming it 1 
revealed itself in the’infimey of society, to noble oud delicate pleasures. If such 
Philosophers tire its expounders, not its arc the influences of laws, religion and 
Creators. Their voice is hut tho echo of civilization upon morality, we need not 
’ conscieh.ee. 1 The first moralists confined he surprised that they have, in turn, been 
- tlterii^elves to expressing.the law of ditty considered its source, from a limited view ' 
in maxims, or to- 1 illustrating it. in apo- • of its nature. But if the moral law is, in 
\ login*..■ It needed no proof ltu/ond. a reality, prior to all fiiesoj why, it may bo , 
mere'emmeiation. Their simple precepts ’asked, does it appear to vary so much jn 

its effects in' different places and ages ? 


iple precepts 
-lmyc'been honored in- all ages. Three 
chief enuses have concurred iu developing 
- ainl establishing the rules of practical mb- 
rnlitsh^ppgkivd laws, religious institutions, 


To. 

this we reply, fiiat practical morality sup-'- 
.poses two conditions—the idea' of duty 
faithfully comprehended, and the nuthori- ‘ 


and'civilization. Ppsifive laws are duly ty of duty strongly felt. But the idea.. ^ 
! fiie writtefi texnressipn of the Ipw'of duty mpy lie partially or, erroneously under- * 
■qiigruVed. in.fiie' hlimun'spul, with such stood, and tjio sentiment may be blunted . 
.'.previsions .as the'violeiiie of the, human or weakened. The luw of duty, in ttjo -- 
passions'requires to- enforce its -precepts- abstract, is simple, arid not liable to be nus^ .■ 
.'LcgislalfoWj.'it ia true, haye" had in view taken; bntits applications are often cum-.'- 
rnthfir'thc general Interests of society than' plcx nnd delicate, requiring tho exerpse t 
t the interest qf morality id. the- abstract; • ofa strong and cultivated reason, apd there- • <■ 
. '.theirrpuuishiueots ardprpdqrfibrtpd tie A fore affording great occasion for mfefake.' 
v fects > father than intention*. Butf. tlie Thefeeiingcf duty, too, requires a certain f 
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; < ±feligkms. But the. very abuse of the no- to render .the highest service to others. 

lion of duty supposes, its existence} and The classofiriutiM dutieswhichsupports 
' *we find not £1 few instances in which tlie the social relations may be divided into' 
-VYiative ’ energy of the moral, feeling has three {branches—lllo duties of the mdivia- 
*;rktcn superior to positive institutions, and uql tofcociety, those of society to the indi- 
•’ wrought fundamental changes “m the laws, vidua), and those of societies toeach otli •• 
1 religious and other institutions, tyhicli hail fee. Under .file name of reefetiaj, we m- 

.....• .AAM’«hu!ii it YV ri m’lfflit mill tlmi nlmln nil tlid hlSinCl llTtll hlliflAlli 1 
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particular country or age tha l n the towards society differ with the station. 
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igg, of course, our duties to ourselves ;,tlio duty; and the' rapid growth of such insti- 
1 Second, to do tor every man, ourselves in-i tutions, in our day, must give rise to new • 
.. * ‘ :ud duties. Perl 


J font to strive for our own highest improve- field still remains open to moralists, in file 
-■ ment. Hut the limits of these two classes ■ exposition of the duties .which* society owes. 

■ cannot lie distinctly defined. In considering tfc its members. Some philosophers have 
what the moral law enjoins, we soon per- been so blind, to these ins to maintain that 

‘ ■ ceivc that there arc degrees in our duties, the public interest would justify the saeri- - 
'Just as actions may diller in criminality,, fice of an innocent individual. And how 
sp may they also differ in merit; and the do- long have mankind been in learning the 
gree' iu both cases will depend upon ac- respect which they owe to die individual 
compnuying circumstances ; and circum- liberty of thinking, sjieakiijg and writing? 
stances are oile.u such us to make it 1 -iilieult Is this respect properly understood, even 
to determine on which side die balance'of at present ?• Have politicians duly learned 
duty predominates. But tliougli man is ' .the regard which they owe to the inor-> 
often driven to choose between eondictiug al law? Is it a long period - since tlio- 
duties, he is never obliged to choose lie- writers on general law have considered' 
'tween two crin linal acts; although, iu some with proper attention the rules which so- 

■ cases, au act of guilt will present itself eiety ought to impose on'itself in the 

. under the specious guise of a means'for a application of punishments? But it is, 

■ good end; which has led some speculators the relations of societies towards each 
to tho revolting doctrine, that the end jus- other which principally demand the jfied- 
.'.tides tlie meuns—a doctrine sufficient to Stations of moralists. There is. a social'-, 
-excuse the^wildest excesses of fanaticism, selfishness which meets a ready excuse}' 
which, in - its blind zeal to effect what it since each .member,of a society is opt to 

• .deems a laudable object, tramples under consider his individual character merged - 

• toot tho most sacred rights. When we iuhis social, and that his duties towu-rife 
•inquire ,what gives a moral character to the association with which, he is fconnpct- 

, , actions, we leoim that it is the intention, ed, justify acts arid feelings Which would 
' -i 8 * c * 8 m »yi however, lie sinful, al- be censurable iu his commerce Wifi). oth* 

, though' his intention at tho time may not ers in his individual capacity. Ilenefe that 
have bedn bod, if they originated in preju- esprit de corps, so-bitter In its animosities, 

. dice or, ignorance, occasioned by a sinful aqd so unscrupulous in its ambitidri, 
nfeglect of tlie means of information; arming, nation against nation, fisorrfeom- 
.rreper instruction m moral dpfies is mereial rivalry or lust of tewltnrihi 'nr--.' 
therefore every .man’s highest interest and graudizement, from wounded .;prido , 0 * 

,T.- »■— 1 -tliiret of conquest. The codo ^bf interna- ■ 

tiqnaliaw is yet very imperfect! abd need* .• 
.to bo completed.by reference to.-the Code - . 
of morality.---See, Ifaleyb Principles of 
■ Moral and Political Pfdtosophy';' Adtom' 
pmitii’s Theory of'Moral Settiiments; Du- ^ 
gald Stewih’s Phpasophy <f (h$ active amt 


| diennguished into three groat classes—du- 
F ties to God, to dur fellow-men, and to our- 
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: fioos»trad when we seme pthetynen^wa, in 
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'.’moroTPowere of Man ;/ ttcger&ndo’B Leibnitz and Wolf jrivc, as dieir fnmla- - 
&rfedu>nmmerd.. Mfalj Mackmtosh’s meutal principle, Aim at perfection• Kont, ' 
. Jtmtoryof the Progress of Ethical and Po- Bo thy own lawgiver,, and strivo less for 
■ lineal Science (LohuoI), 1830)-~Wo slmll dominion over others tli8ii over tbysclfi 
t*ow say a few W,oMs on the different die- In all theories of man ’ 
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ories of. niotol sentiments.- Philosophers 
have endeavored to establish dome gen¬ 
eral principle fjpom which the laws of 
. practical morality may he derived, aftd. to 
which, in doubtful points* we mhy refer, 
.. to determine our rule of conduct iu par¬ 
ticular cases; The Hindoo moralists find 
-their moral principle''in the precept to 
' purify the' - squI from all sensual desires. 
J‘Iatp, Who drew, from Eastern fountains, 
exjpfbsscs his law of morality under three 
dinerdut forms—^Strivo. to resemble the 
Deity: Let your passions be in harmony 
with caclr-other. ’ live in accordance. 

■ .With fhe fundamental type of die soul, or 
iuborti ideas (or, according to. the Stoics, 
-with nature). • Aristotle considered virtue 
apd prudence os die same, and recom- 

. mended the golden mean, or a rational 
avoidance of extremes; virtue, according 
to him, consists.hi dm habit of .mediocrity 
according to right reason. Epic urns'(who 
- did not, however,'underetanu'his precept 1 
id die low sense usually ascribed to it) 
founded his moral system on the rule, 
Live to bnjoy thyself; which has been 
considered to refer to die happiness which 
virtue gives; apd it is certain that Epicurus 
hiuiself was a model of virtuel The New 
, Platonists followed their master on this 

■ point. The fathers of die church did not 
attempt to establish afiy universal moral 
principle; nor. did die Scholastics (q. v.). 
The English moralists hayc founded their 
systems on different principles; Hutche- 

,'. son’s-rests upon the principle of bfenevo- 
lence, and assumes ii moral sense; Fergu¬ 
son followed .did* Epicurean theory; Sam¬ 
uel Clarke places virtue in acting accord-, 
ing tp the nature of tilings, by which man 


ryorals, two - questions 
.arise—What is virtue,? How is it recoin- 
mended to us ? And ull* theories on each’ 
point may fmally.be reduced-to threo:.- 
on the first, that virtue is benevolence, or/ > 
prudence, or propriety ; and ,on the sec¬ 
ond, that it is recommended to us by self- 
love, or reason, or a moral sense. - ■ 
Murat (Minim; Latin, Muratym ); a- 
town iu the Swiss canton of Friliurg, on 
the lake of Morat (Mortcnree), 14’ miles 
west of Heme. It derives its celebrity 
. from the battle fought, here between the 
soldiers of the Swjss confederacy and 
Charles the Bold, duke of Burgumly, in' 
I47t3. Allcr the loss of the battle of Gran-, 
son (March 3), the fiery duke collected a 
new army of. 40,000 men, and presented . 
lymself (June 10) before the gates of Mo¬ 
rat. To the aid of the Swiss came their 
allies, the Rhenish cities,’ ahd.Rene, tho 
yoiiug duke of Lorraine,, who'had been 
driven from his estates by Cburles, was- 
with them, but not, as some have said, in 
the command. Their forces were much 
inferior to those of the duke; but, having 
reeonnoitered the-position of the enemy, ’ 
tliey attacked himj drove in the. out-posts, 
entered the camp with the fugitives, and, 
being joined hy the garrison of .Morat, 
gained a complete victory, umkitig thr.m- 
solves masters of the hostile camp, artille¬ 
ry, and baggage. Charles himself escaped 
merely by the speed of his horse, and, ae- 
compnnied by only twelve horsemen, fled 
to Soigne, a town of Champagne, 70 
miles, from Morat. The-remains of tile ‘ 
killed (15,000) were thrown into a largo . 
pit, and covered with lithe and cnrtli. A 
large building was afterwards erected, in ’ 
winch they were collected, aud ■ which 
boro the inscription, D. Q. JW. CaroU in- 


.,'will facilitate hiB progress to his destined 
sphere. Adam Smith assumes sympathy dyli ct forlipsimi Burgundies Duds Extr¬ 
as-Hie mofctl principle; Wollaston, tho cilus, Mura turn obsidens ab IhMvis casus'' 
acting according fo tlic. truth of things; hoc Sui Monunientum rdvpiit. Jinn 0 . 1476. 

lord Shaftesbury, iho maintenance 'of a ‘ ‘ ’-‘ - 1 - J ‘ 

prbper'tialnpce of the affections, JPaley’s ■ 
v system is founded on utility. Cndworth 
i considers virtue as. ah, input? principle. ’ 

.Of’the.continental 'moralists, Grotiua and 
’’ Pufferjdorf dorivts oil'dpties .from the fiin- 
"idarheritaf obligation to improve the condi- 
■' tion of. others aud of ofie’s sdlf, and there¬ 
fore command us to endeayor,to da all in 
our power to promote thVgeoeral good. 

The precept of Crusius, who considers duty 

an obligation to God father.than to mOn, is, --- 

/ Obey ml the precepts of God, 'Thomasius, al memorial of the battle. 

, 1 , ... - . . ■ . '• i, . ■’ • 


And beneath were these words:— 

Dies Gebein ist der burgundischen fichar, , 
Jni rin:zi>lmhwnkrt tsiebtig uml sechslm Jahr, 

' Vof Marten dwell eut Eidgnutssschaji 
Erlegt mit lleixUmd Gottes Kraft. 

Auf der ielmtamepd Rittem lag ' 

Geschah dies grosse Niederlag ., 

This monument wns, destroyed by the,. 
French army iu 1798, and a lime-tree* 
surrounded with 1 a fence, planted in its^ 
place. In 1822, the Swiss confederacy „ 
erected an obelisk on the spot, as a nution-? 
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Moiuvia (in German, Mahrerl ); a mar- ■' clesiasticol affairs, 
aviate and province of tJwrAustrian em-r . 6 , 000,000 guilders 


, , Moiuvia (in Ucmion, MaArcrt); a mar- 
graviale mid province of tlierAustrjun ena 
tpire. Tho iriargraviate (8863 square 
v miles) borders on tlie Prussian county of 
'. Glut/, linil Austrian Silesia to the north, on. 
v Huugary to the east, on Lower Austria to 
v> the south, and on, Bohemia to the west. 


•The revenue is about,. 


eral 'tribes, which diner iH' habits'and 
language, and are in arude state.Among - 
tlieso are the Slowuks (distinguished for ' 1 
wit, eiouuouce,'and taste for tjfo arts uud 
sciences), and the Hannahs (distinguished 

' 1_T>_:_1.. t. . 


about 4150,000 are Germans, 30,000 Jews, the Hussites Were then, numerous, andyin' • 
DOO Jioliomimifs nod tho rest SclaVonimis. tiie sixteenth century, tlie reformation 1 had 
It is watered by many rivers, of which many, adherents; the Catholics, however,* 
only the Munch of March is navigable for ' arc the most numerous, .their'nuuilicr be¬ 
ll si sort distuuce: on'the north, east and Stig lj8Q0,000. . This country was nDcient- 
west, it is enclosed Ivy innupiuiiis, which >ly tlie land of the .Quoili, and wasoccu- 
are' to is: considered us continuations of pied, after their 9 'emigration to Spain, by 
tlie Sudetic and Cur|»ithian chains, and is the Scyri, tlie Rugii, the Ileruli, and, until', 
open only to the south. To. the nortli, on 548, by the Lombards, when ; it-was en-.. 
tho burden* of Glut*/, lies the Sdmeego- tered by a ■colony of Sclavonians from tho 
large, the highest summit of which is -the Danube, who were driven from their for* 
SdmeidMjrg, about 4500 ieet high. In mer st'ats by the Walachians (Bulgarians), 
general, the loftiest' mountains are in tho fujd were called Moravians from the river .* 
northern part, from which the elevation Morava. After tlie foil of thekingdom of . 
gradually diminishes towards the south, the Avars, tho Moravian Sclavonians cx- 


a short distance: on' the north, east and 
west, it is enclosed by inouiuains, which 
am' to lie considered us continuations of 
tlie Sudetic and Cur|uithian chains, and is 
open only to the south. To the' nortli, .on 
tho borders of Glut*/, lies the Sehneege- 
birge, the highest summit of which is -the 
SchneelsTg, about 4500 leet high. In 
general, the loftiest' mountains are in tho 
northern part, from Which the elevation 
gradually diminishes towards the south. 

'■u....... .l... _l.'.ii...i._ ... 


There arc also ridges of bills in tho Ulterior,, tended their limits, and finally founded tlie - 
intersiivraed with fine plains arid'valleys, kingdom of Great Moravia, which com-. 
Tlie mountainous districts am not fertile; prtihended several other countries lie-',*, 
but in the llaumi (land of the J lamiuks) sid*' the pivseut Moravia. CharleiViagne t 


pastures, is less attended to than tillage, tie of Moravia. Arnolph at first enlarged 
•Great numbers of poultry, pnrtie.uliurly the Moravian state, by granting to Swtito- 
geese, are raised. The fisheries arc. produc- pulsk, or Zuatohlick, Bohemia and other 
Uvet. Tho principal corn districts are in countries on the one side fo die Oder "on 
the llaiuiu, on the March, about Briiuu, the oilier, towards Hungary as for ns the' 
and in tlie south-eastern parts of tho circle Gran. Swatoputak afterwards revolted ; ' 
of Znuyin. Flax, hemp, fruity garden but Arnolph attacked him, yvltb tlio aid 
vegetables, &e., and in some parts wiue, of die Bohemians and Hungarians, and so 
oru produced iu nbiiudance. Silver ami enfeebled the kingdom, that, under his 


of Znuyin. Flax, hemp, fruity garden but Arnolph attacked him, yvltb tlio aid 
vegetables, &e., and in some jairts wiue, of tlie Bohemians and Hungarians, and so' 
am produced in abundance. Silver ami enfeebled the kingdom, that, under his' 

. gol«l were formerly found; iron, sulphur,. successor, it Was completely overthrow^, 
coal anil alum are tlio chief mineral pro- Prom that time Moravia became the prfey 
ductious. Woollen and linen munufoc- of tlie Hungarians; Poles. and Germans, 
turns, the latter employing 300,000 spin- In die eleventh century, it was reduepd to . 
hew gnd 13,000 weavers,.nud tlie former about its present extent; and formed a'part 
, 100,000.Workmen and 10,000 looms, and- of the Bohemian territories. ’ In 31085, it- > 
also cotton inailuihctures, are carried on to was made a margraviate, atid (yritil 1611, 1 
U corisidenUdc extent. The transit trade when it was, for a time, attached to the. 

. ofthfi province, favored by good roads, is Hungarian dominions) granted liy thelio- 
3 important. The government of Moravia hemian kings, from fone to timfey as a fiaf : 
fo almost entirely alisojute, although it has to their sons or relations. (Sea Bohemia.) 
estates,, composed of the prelates, the , Moravians, or IIkiuiKhu'Tkhs'. (Seo\ 
fords, knights, and reyalburgesses. The United mtffaren, and BoUr/iim When.) . 
administration ,of the affairs of die prov- MorbiSan; a departiheut of Prance,iii' 
luce ism the bands of a pro viucial govern- the old province of Bretagne; lying ou a" ; 
mont at.Briton, to which fhe tax Moravian gulf from which it hah receivedw name, 
circles (Glmfitt, Br/iun, Iglau, Znayrn, Chief place,. Vanned r '. 

Hnulisch and JFrenui), and the two.Sile- Morbus*, a%atin terfii ^guUVing dis- 
(TVoppau and Teschen), am. ease, and often used in medieiiie. / f . 
wwinliiuite^. TJfd• (Catholic) bishops <^f' Morpants. The’coloring substances'/ 
ifrufin and Olmutz ace the head of ec- ■ used ip dyeing have been divided by doc-' 
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Jt 6 r Bancroft into tvbitantwe and adjective Pythagoras iw the Hebrevvs, arid from him ? 
colors. Substardvoe colors nrertbpse which to Pluto. , Rg'wsb also persuaded that su- 
cdmtrmnicate' their tintimtnediatelyto die. iiernaturul communications were made to \ 
nxiiferial to be' dyed, without the ajd of him byCiod’n appointment, by a partibu- 
any third sulwtonc,®. Adjective coteis. re-. ktr genius, like that of Socrates. The 
<luiro the intervention of u third.subatapee, writings of thin singular,hut amiable man, 
which possesses a joint attraction for the ‘who-was beloved by all parties, have been 
coloring matter grid the .stuff to be dyed, nnhlishpil in tw>. *>. A i n mao frtliA H*1 ia 1 
The substance capable of thus fixing the 
. color is called a mordant, and by Mr. Hen¬ 
ry-, a basis ., • \ \ 

M»rdau;v,t, Charles. (See 
' o'ugk ) Eiirt'Of) f ■■ 

More; the final-syllable oif q. number 
of Irish geographical- names, signifying, in 
the language of the country, mountain. - 
Mqre, Henry, a celebrated divine pf the 
fchurch of Erigloiid, and 'Platonic, philoso¬ 
pher; wag horn in 1614. He was the son 
of. a-gentleman of good- estate, who edu- 

A A f «ul L. 3. v. nt Tl^tnv. Art Inn «rt«.4> 


published in two volumes, folio. The ' 
most ndmired are his Enchiridion EUricurn, 
and Di vine Dialogue’s, Concerning the at--' 
1 tributes and providence of (hub (S>ee 
Peterbor- fW unVs Life of Doctor More.) 

MorS ? sir 'Lliornas, a celebrated'chancel¬ 
lor of England, was the rmly son of sir John ' 
More, one.of the judges of the court of 
King’s bench, and was born in London, in 
1480.; Ho received his early t-ducupon 
from afeehoohnasler of groat reputation in ' 
Threadneedlo street, and was allcrnarcls 
placed in the family of cardinal Morton/ 
cated him at Eton7 whence he-was se'ut archbishop Of Canterbury, and chancellor, 
to Christ's collage, Cambridge, in 1631.. 'who prophesied hit? future eminence. In' 
■'WJhile at the university, he deeply studied 1407, he went, tp Cautcrbuiy college, now- 
'the most celebratedsystems nf philosophy, Christ-cliurcli,Oxford,and,irt 1400,became 
mid finally settled into a decided prefer- . a student ip Lincoln’s Inn. At the age of 
cnee for that of Plato, and for h}s fill lowers 21, he obtained ji scat in purharnent, and 
of the school of Alexandria. In|630, lie distinguished himself with so much spirit 
graduated M. Ai, and in the following year hi opposition to a -subsidy, demanded .by,'/'' 
.published hi $' Psycho-Zoia, or the First llenry VII, that the exasperated and nva-' ‘ 
,1'art of the Song of the Soill, containiiig 
a- Christiano-Platonical Display, of -Lite. 

Having beeii elected a fellow of his col¬ 
lege, he becarpe a tutor to several persons 
of>.‘uk. One of..these was sir -John 
Finch, whose , sister, lady Conway, an en¬ 
thusiast of . his own stamp, brought' him 
acquainted with the famous Van llcl- 
mout, and that singular pretender, Valen¬ 
tine Qrentrakes. In 1675, he accepted, a 
prebend in', tltc , church of Gloucester, 


ricious monarch, in revenge, contrived a 
quarrel with bis father, whom he impris- 
soned until he had exacted an arbitrary- 
fine. Alter being admitted to.tho liar, lie 
was, appointed law reader of Furnival’S 
Inn, applied assiduously to the practice pf 
law, and enjoyed great reputation as a 
pleader. In 1516, he accompanied the. 
commissioners sent to'renew the alliance 
between,Henry VIII niid Charles, then 
arch-duke of Austria, and showed so much 
ability, that the king was desirous of en- 
gugingjbhn in his partiiruliir service. In 
also' gage up- fiis ^rectory of Ingolsby, in, 1548, lie published his celebrated political- 
Lincolnshire, tlpj "perpetual advowsoil of romance of Utopia, which engnged him 
whicli liad iieen purchased fbr Dim by his in a;correspondence with Erasmus, with 
'father; and would nevdr afterwards accept whom he lmd previously contracted an far 
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which it is supported ho took only to re- 
sign it'to life .friend doctor Fowler.*' Ho 


of preferment Of any kfadj refusitfg deane¬ 
ries, bishoprics, and. eved the mastership 
• pf his own colleg e gfo„ deftipohs was, he of. 
.unmolested study. During the.civil war, 
although (ie refused to take, tho coveiiaiit, 
hi was .loft unmolested^ Iii 1661, he he- 
.-came a fellow of the royal, society, and 
for twenty yearn , after the restoration, his 
- writings are said to havo;acfld;better than 


timacy while in England; us weH as with 
several otlier eminent men of letters. Car- - 
diual Wolsey pressed him to receive a 
pension, which he refused, as inconsistent - 
with his Official duties;, but after a. while 
he .was induced to accept the place of * 
toaster, of requests, llo was shortly ut¬ 
ter knighted, and taken 1 into the privy . 
council; apd, the king becoming delighted-' 


!■' any otbey. of theijr day. Dpctor More died-. with bis conversation, ho was received into 
ra’SeptejnbOr, 16^7, ..aged 73, leaving be-,.'the highest degree of familiarity. In 
hfad lum-tlie character of a man of pro- 1520, he was appoiuted ti-ensurcr of . the , 
fdtukl learning find great geniusy qlloyed f oxchequer, ond, m 1523, at the instancy of ■ 
'by a.deep tinbtiire. ot enlhusibsni, .chiefly Wolsey, elected speaker of the hopeo of 
colored uy flic .supposition 'Jtifet divine-. commons,in.which capacity, havifag done ■ 
knowledge’bad been - coipmumeatod to rhuchto frustrate ;«n oppressivo. subsidy,; 
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many words at the scaffold” His execu¬ 
tion took place. July (5, 1533, when lie de¬ 
ported himself with a degree of good hu¬ 
mor, Which, in another sort of man, might 
bo termed levity, but which Addison at¬ 
tributes to the Satisfaction. arising from 
‘eomscioqs integrity, 4 ond lord IJyron, to a 
species of temperament too strong even 
for the control of circumstance, and which 
conceals a sense uof misery without <fe- 
sttoyipg if. Thus died Sir Thomas Mora. • 


Sir Eldrcd of piie Bower, the Bleedings 
• ?°®H» a . tra fl a tyt called*itfke Inflexible-' 
Cajnjyej founded pa the story bfRegnUts*-;- 
' Mr* .Garrick adviaml ‘ W to wrSw iKj>V 


%rCj 
and ■«* 


- MORE—-MOJBEA. 

■ i ■ ' ' , t ' ■ ■ « 

produced 1 Fatal" Fataehqlod, a f tragedy. 

Miss More’s thoughts, however, soon took 
a more serious turn ; and, ih 1782, she 
' ‘ published Sacred.- Dramas, with Simplici¬ 
ty, a poetical epistle. Soma of these dra¬ 
mas Lind previously been acted by die 
'pupils of Miss .More’s school. She after¬ 
wards took ail Opportunity, in an edition 
of her works, to declare that she did not 
■' think the stage in its present state becoui- 
, ing the countenance of a Christian, and 
she renounced all 'dramatic 'attempts, ex¬ 
cept as poems for the closet. She and 
her sisters retired, about twenty-five years 
ago; with an easy fortune, from Bristol to 
Mepdip, ih Somersetshire^ where they 
effected a great improvement among the 
colliers,, by establishing charity-schools. 

In 1785, she wrote a Biographical Preface 
t to the Poems of Anne Ycarsley, a Milk- 
, woman, la 178(5, Fiorio, a talc, and the 
Baa Bleu, or ^Conversation, two poems. 
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Or Corinth and the gulf of Athens. To ' 
•the south-west, it is washed hy the Ionian . 
sea, to the east by the archipelago. It is ' 
about 1(50 miles* iu length and breadth,.', 
with a superficial area qf 7225 miles. 
The population of tluvancient Peloponne¬ 
sus has otton been estimated at 2,000,000, 
hut it probably never amounted to half 
that numlH'r. Before the' late revolution, 
the Morea contained, according to Soutzo, 
the Greek historian, 4(10,000 inhabitants, 

• of whom 50,000 were Turks; at present 
they do not exceed 280,000. The coast 
is much indented, forming on the south 
the gulfs of Kolokythia or- Laconia, nud 
the gulf of Coron or Mcssenin, and op the 
east, the gulf.of Argos or Nauplia. The ■ 
surface of the country is, in general, moun¬ 
tainous; the northern halt; however, pre¬ 
sents a fruitful plain, intersected,, in 
some parts, by the CylIonian mountains. 
The most southern promontory, Muiua, 


promontory, 

Thoughts on the'Mapuors of the Great vis separated from the rest of the peniu- 
wna nuhlished the same vear nnonvrnoiislv. suin'by the different bruuch.es ef the 

Tiiygotus. The rivers are numerous, but 


not large; the principal are the Alphcus 
and the Kurotas. The climate is mild, 
though less so 'than formerly, on account 
Of the destruction of the forests. The 


was published the same year anonymously. 

This weds soon followed by Estimate of the 
.Keligiou of the Fashionable World, which 
• excited'much attention; Village Politics, 

(1793); Remarks on the Speech of -Mon- 
. sietir Depoiit, on lteligiouq Education 
- (1793); and Strictures on the Modern Sys- ■ spring mid autumn are delightful,Mint the 
tern of Female Education (2 vols., 8vo., summer is hot, and the winter is attended 
1 3799). When the education of the princess with frequent storms and rain ; the soil is 
' Charlotte liecanio a subject of uationnl im- fruitful, producing 'corn, wine, oil and 
' portance, Mrs. More, it is said, wait con- fruits; honey, figs, silk and cotton. The 
■' suited by the first lady in the kingdom oil ' chief article of export is the small raisins, 
i the subject, in consequence of which slic called currants, from the city of Corinth. 


it y 

The long oppression of the Turksdireour- 
agod tiie progress of tlie incchnnictil arts, 
and the devastations of the.Greek revolu-. 
tion swept away almost every establish¬ 
ment for manufactures. Excellent ports, 
such as Navnrino and Napoli di Romania, 
will facilitate the commerce of the coun¬ 
try. The imputation is at present almost 
entirely composed of ^Greeks; they tare 
vigorous, well made, active and intelli¬ 
gent, but cuuuiug, artful, inconstant mid 
„ superstitious. Under the Turkish domin¬ 
ion, the Mol-ea whs divided into two stui- 
. macks, that of Morea or Tripolitza, and 
that of Mistra or Misitra. Since the libe¬ 
ration of Greece, it has been divided into. 
seven provinces, in which, as also hi re¬ 
spect to other places, the Greeks have at- • 
tempted to revive the _ ancient names, 
the Pbloponnesus (q. v.); a peninsula They are Argolis, Achaia, Elis, Arcadia, 
fiirining the southern, part of Greece, be- Upper Mcssenia, Lower Mcssenia, and 
tween tat 3G° 23' and 38° 20* N., and Ion. Laconia. Formerly adorned with a hun- 
• 21° ^apd 23° 3<y E. It is connected by •. dred. cities, it now hardly contmns any 
the inthmuH of Corinth with Conti'intal thine that deserves the name. Tnpolit- 


produccd (in 2 vols., 12mo., 1808) J lints 
• towards forming the Character of a Young 
** Princess. This excellent woman lias been 
■ long confined to her lied by jm.excruciating 
disease, but-still continues to write, and in 
this state bus produced some of her best 
, performances, aiiiongwinch are-Coelehs ip 
Search of b-Wifc, which appeared in 1809, 
and was so much admire^!, that it mu 
through,ten editions in one year; Practical 
Piety (2'vols., 1811); Christian Morals (2 
„ vota., 3812); Essay on tlio Character and 
Writings of St. Paul (2, vols., 8vo., 1835); 
apd Moral Sketches of prevailing Opinions 
and Manners *(1819). Her miscellaneous 
. /.works havebeen, collected in eiglit vol- 
V unies. She has written many smaB pieces, 
which are not ^winted in her works. 

' More*. thfe- modern name of 

Pfelopotinesus (q. v.); a peninsula 
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Argf» and Patras, are tho principal. 
Among the ruins of tins ancient cities, 
those of Sparta, Myoenaj and Mantiucu 

* arc tliu most interesting. The ancient 
history of tho 4 pcuifisulH is given in the, 

* article Peloponnesus; the modern history, 
in the article Greece, Revolution of. On 
.tlie division of the Roman empire, Greece 
formed u [tail of the Eastern empire, and 
tin! Alon.ii was taken possession of hy f ho 
Venetians, at the time of the decline.' of 
that empire, jj.ii the middle of liie iil- 
teonllj century, the Turks 'wrested almost 
the whole of the peninsula from the Vene¬ 
tian republic. Towards the end of the 

■ seventeenth century, it was again recov¬ 
ered by Venice, arid ceded to it by the 
. peace of Curlowitz, in IfiW. ft was 
resum'd to Turkey in 1715. In 1770, 
Russia excited an insurrection among tho 
Moreots, which was suppressed, anti fol¬ 
lowed by the execution of a great num¬ 
ber of the insurgents. Resides the works 
.referred to, in (lie article on the revolution 
,df Greece, particularly Pouqucville’s and 
Anderson’s works, the render limy Consult 
Trniit’s Greece, in IK JO, and Leake’s Trav¬ 
els in Ihe Murat (;j vols., 8vo., 1KJ0). 

Moiikau, Jean Michel, the youugir, 
bom at* Paris, 1741,’ a scholar of Lelor- 
min, accompanied-the latter to St. Peters¬ 
burg, when he 1 was chosen director of 
the academy of arts in that city. Moreau 
, went with, him as assistant, though he 
was then but 17. Two years uller this, 
I.clorrain died, ami Moreau returned to 
Paris. ' Being entirely without means, lie 
aimudoned pniming, and, under Echos, 
devoted himself to the study of engraving; 

. and, as he drew with skill,’ lie prepared 
tlie designs for his plates himself. Mo¬ 
reau quickly established his' tame, lie 
prepared engravings lor the works of llu- 

* nier, Thucydides, Marcus Aurelius, Virgil, 
Jiiveuul, Ovid, Corneille, Racine, (m- 
Tontaine,- ltegimril, Crebillon, Rousseau, 
; Montesquieu, Mnnnoutcf Rayuul, Mahly, 

. Cresset, RartluMemy, Saint-Pierre, Voltaire 

and- Mol hire, to each of the two latter two 
difterent 'seizes of engravings (making, 
together, more titan 1(H) plates); also BO 
. plates for Gessnor’s writings, 80 for tho 
- Ne.w Testament, and i HO fin; the History 
of Frauoc. The great variety of these sub¬ 
jects prtivo.his extensive infurmatinn; ami 
Moreau might be considered as a liv- 
. itig uncycloptedia of arts. In 1770, ho 
wus commissioned to pre]iara all (lie 
. drawings required for the public lestivi- 
•ties, and those of the court; and he com¬ 
menced his duties with tho sketches lor 
the celebration of the nuptials of the dau¬ 


phin uuf the other royal prince^ In 
1775, he published engravings, cxcctited 
by himself,*of his drawings for the ebro- 
nation of Ia>uls XVI, and was inode 
member of tlie academy of painting, and 
draughtsman of the royal cabinet. t Ills ac- 
tivity is shown by flic number of his pro¬ 
ductions ; for, liesidAs what he completed, 
as royal draughtsman, the number of 
drawings which lie executed lor engrav¬ 
ings amounts to ‘2400. In 178-4, he' Hindu 
a visit to Italy, which forms an epoch in 
his opinions and productions.' All his 
works, alter tlifit period, arc freer and 
.nobler. As Into as 1810, he enriched tho 
exhibition of works of art with two draw¬ 
ings, each of which contained mure than 
300 figures. Jlis disinterestedness pre¬ 
vented him from accumulating property, 
lie died at Paris, 1814. 

Moreau, Jean Victor, one of tho 
oldest and most celebrated generals of the 
French republic, was horn at Morlaix, in 
itretague, in llis father destined 

him for the law; hut, led hy his decided 
predilection tor the military profession, he 
tied from liis studies, and enlisted in a 
regiment, before, lie had attained his 18th, 
year. He was uot, however, mi lie rod to ’ 
indulge his ruling passion, hut was obliged 
to apply himself anew to the study of 
Jaw at Refines, of vvhiHi school lie lieramo 
provost. When the revolution broke out,' 
lie had acquired considerable reputation; 
and, in 1789, a general confederacy of tho 
Bretons being ibrmed at Poiefiers, lie was 
choseii its president, and also bcraine 
commander of the first battalion of volun¬ 
teer.-, raised in the depn.-iuioiit of World 
ban, at the head of which he joined tho 
army of the north. He subsequently fa¬ 
vored the party of the •Gironde, the fall 
of which much afiected him ; and it was 
with great repugnance that he accepted 
the constitution of 175)3, when formally 
presented to 'the army. In tlie mean 
time, he much distinguished himself nt tho 
head of his battalion; and Pichcgru, under 
whom lie served, did all he could to lie- 
fricud him. The same year, he was made 
general of brigade* mid, in 1794, general 
of'division, and was intrusted with a sep¬ 
arate force, to act in iiuiritimc Flanders, 
where he took many towns. lie also 
had a share in the memorable winter 
campaign of 1794, in which be com¬ 
manded the right wing of Picliegru’s 
army. ■ He was soon after named com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the army of tlie Rhine, 
and commenced that course of arduous 
operations which terminated in tho cele¬ 
brated retreat, from the extremity of Ger- 
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many to the French frontier, in the face 
of a superior army, by which his skill as a 
consummate tactician was so much ex¬ 
alted. Meantime, the republic was torn 
witlt intestine divisions, and-a conspiracy 
was filtered into by Pichegrti, which it 
was the fortune of. Moduli to diseover, by 
■ a correspondence which accidentally full , Prussia, all of wlioi 
into his possession. Alter struggling, for 
some time, with Ids'friendship Jiir his old 
commander, ho finally gave up these doc¬ 
uments to the directory; hut tin: evident 
reluctance with which lie took this, step, 
torched suspicious at Paris,, and, finding 
tlrat he could not explain himself satisfac¬ 
torily, lie -begged leave' to retire, which 
*was grunted, llis talents ns a general 
again brought him forward, and, in J7SJ8, 
ho was sent to 'command the army of 
Italy, where, alter some brilliant successes, 
lie was obliged to give way to the Russian 
. force under jjinvarrow, and be managed 
another retreat With great skill. On ijuitr 
ting the (jommund in Italy for that on (lie. 

Rhine, lie visited Paris, where ho received 


Hero he remained some vears in pteiee, .• 
until, listening to tlio invitation of the 
allies, anil mure especially of Riissin, lie 
embarked for Europe in the July of that . 
year, and, reaching Ooltcnburg, proceeded • 
to Prague. Here ho found the cmperois 
of Austria and Russia, with the king of 
i>._.: _ >t .■ . iu received him with 

d*he was induced to 
aid in tin: direction of the allied armies 
against. Iiis own counlrv. ,It was a filial' 
resolution to himself; lor, on the 27th of 
August, soon afa r his arrival, while con-,, 
■versing with tin*, emperor Alexander on' 
horseback - , in the buttle Ircibro Dresden, 4 
cannon hull’fnictiuvd his right knee and. 
leg, and carried away tin; calf .of the left, 
so as to render the amputalion of both 
nee«*ssary. After languishing live days, 
lie expired, Sept. J, 18RJ. lie was htuiol 
at. St. Petersburg, and die cui|>cmr of ' 
Russia mode mi ample provision for his 
widow, who also received the titk: of 
mart chide from J,onis XVIJf. The nmn- 
ih'im of Moreau were simple, and he wus' 


.some propositions to strengthen the-party ■ humane and generous, as well as brave. 


of fliCj declining directory, to which, lie 
would not accede. On the return of Un- 
naparte from Egypt, he at first, cordially 
supported him; hut .a coldness and jeal¬ 
ousy ensued ; notwithstanding w Inch the- 
latter, ns first consul, intrusted him widi 
the command of the armies of the Dan¬ 
ube and die Rhine. The passage of tijeso 
rivers, with the battles of Moskirclr, Kn- 
jnu, Mcminiugen, Dilie.rach, lldehst.ult, 


R 


drdlingeu, gpd others, followed, cndin e 
with die, decisive victory of liohciiliiiduii, 
which induced die Austrians to ask "(gr 
peace, (hi his return to Paris,-lie was 
received by the first consul with the most 
fluttering attention; and lie .soon alter con¬ 
tracted an alliance with a young lady of 
birth anil foytunc, whoso ambition, with 
that of Jier connexions, is supposed to, 
have fomented the discontent ‘whicli soon 
after induced him to Retire to his cstate-at 
Gposbois.' lie was finally accused of pur- 
ticipation in tlio conspiracy of Picliegru. 
and Georges, was brought to trial, with 
64 other pei-gpus, declared guilty ujMin 
slight evidepce,' and sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment, and to hear, the ex 


IIis great merits, an a soldier, all parlies 
admit; but Hindi of his personal conduct 
as a partisan, and especially that which 
led to the termination of his life, will la: 
judged of variously by persons uf difler- 
eut political opinions. 

iWoiiK.r.r,, Thomas; an eminent writer 
on philology and criticism,ill the last ceil- . ( 
tury. lie was a native of Eton, mid re-.* 
ceivcd his ediiealiou in the college jhcrc, 
as a*scholar on the foundation, lie re¬ 
moved to King’s college, Cambridge, of 
■which he was chosen a fellow, and, in 
174U, took the degree of I). I)., and en- • 
ten'd into holy orders. Ilis death took 
jilaee in 1784, at the. age of 80. Doctor 
MnrHI republished, with improvements. 
King’s edition of foyr of the tragedies of 
Euripides (1748, 2 vols., 8\o.), and pub¬ 
lished an edition of the Pfometmis Vinclus 
ofiEscliylusf.lto.); a- Lexicon of Greek 
Prosody"(4m.); and a translation of the 
Epistles of Seneca, with notes (2. vols., 
4to.); selected the words for some''of Han¬ 
del’s oratorios, mid assisted in a modern- 
ized version of the Canterbury Talcs of 
Chaucer. * 

Mobkj.t.f.t, Andrew; nhlte, and tnotq- 


[lenses of the suit. He was, however, , ... 

allowed to travel, in lieu of imprisonment Ixir of the French academy, horn at Lyopft, 
and to seek an asylutn hi the U. States of March 7, 1727, anil educated in the semi- 
America, on condition that ho would not nary of the Thirty-Three. Il« industry,. 
return to France without permission from regularity, and good conduct, obtained 
ttyh- government He accordingly ‘ etn- him admission into the institute of the ■ 
nuked at Cadiz, in 1805, and safely, Sorbonne, where he passed five years en- 
reached America, where he bought a fine * tirely devdted to study, lie then accom- 
estate, near Morrisvillc, on the Delaware, panted a young nobleman-to the college 

' ■ ■ J ■ r - 
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of Du Plessfe, and afterwards on a tour to hood, copying, making extracts, taking 
Italy, in the cnpacity of tutor. While at- notes, and compiling catalogues, lie uc- 
ltome,' in 1758, ho made au abstract of quired a knowledge of Greek, and after* 
' Eyinoric’s Direclorium fuquisitonim, -which wards of French, aud soon became known 
■ was published Ibur years later, under the for ilis learning and industry. His Biblio- 


titlc of Matluel des fnqmsUcurs. Ou his 
return to Paris (175b), More Hot liras ad¬ 
mitted into the distinguished cjrclc, of 
Mail. Guoflnu; unft, having published a 
satirical piece, in answer to Pnlfeaotfe 
tragedy of the Philosopher, entitled Pre¬ 
face dts Philosophies, in which he inside an 
. offensive allusion to the princess du Jlo- 
hectj, he was coulined in.the Jhistiie. lu 
•17(50, ho published a translation of llecea- 
ria on Crimes and Punishment*, and, in 
17(B), issued a Prospectus (Pun nouveau 
Diclionnairc de Commerce, on' which he 
was employed 20 years, and which was 
suspended liy the revolution. In 17712, 
lie visited England, where he ljceamo ac¬ 
quainted with Franklin aud other dfetin-. 
guished individuals; and, in 1783, his scr- 


theca manoscritta dd Jitdi T. G. Farsetti 
(1771—80), and ftfe Jhsscrtazione storica 
inlorno alia pubblwa JAIrreria di S-Mtrrco 
(1774), and Ids Codd. Mss. Lot. Bib. A*fl- 
niance rclali cum (Jpusrvlis inedilis ex iisdem 
djtpromptis (1770), laid already made hhn 
l'u voinbly known abroad, when, in D7£, 
he succeeded Zanetfi as librarian of Pt.'- 
Mark’s. Duping 41 years, in) lived only . 
for this library, which ho increased by 
several valuable collections, obtained from- 
his friends, ami Irani public offices, and to 
the stores of winch lie gave new value by 
Ids arrangement of them. It is impossible 
to paint Ids grjef when he was obliged 
to surrender some of the books to the' 
French ; and when the order-for remov¬ 
ing the library to the ducal palace was 
communicated to him, lie hurst into tears, 
and fainted away. Morel |i compiled a 
catalogue of flip Pincllinn library, wuich 
lie had himself arranged, in 0 vote., 8vo. 
His editions of Aristides against Lcptine, 
Dihaiiius’s Defence of Socrates, Aristoxc- 


viecs wore required in tlio negotiations 
'for police, between England and France, 
and were rewarded by a pension of 4000 
livres. On the outbreak of the revolution, 
he published several pamphlets ou politi¬ 
cal subjects, opposed the abolition of the 
academy, though without success, but sue- nos’s Jlht/lhmicu Elemcnlu, and his hlpis- 
ceodod in saving its arc hives from desirue- tolas septan ranee Eruditionis (1810), and 
tiou. liis Cri des Families, in defence of particularly his Bibliotheca Manus'cripta, 
' the rights of the children of those who per- with numerous other works of a critical, 
felted in the time of terror, anil his Cqusc bibliographical and niiliquarittn nature, are 

des Pires , in favor of the emigrants, white ..- ■ ■ 

they hazarded his safety, gained flic 
esteem of the good. The loss of life jh-ii- 


lnonumeuts of profound learning, ucute 
criticism and unwearied industry, life 
Operetlvn ppeared at Venice,in 3 vo|s.(J 820). 
Mork.na, Si khra (Arittni monks, or 
•'anus ilions of the ane'—iits); a moun¬ 
tainous chain in the .Spanish fiehinsu.'a, 
which goes oft’ from ihe Iberian nioun- 
t.ims, rims through New Castile, divides 
< lastile frain Andalusia, and the latter from 
Estnsniadiiro, and terminates at cape St. 
Vincent, on die western coast of Portugal. 
The highest summits arc not over 3000 
feet high. Different parts of it hear the 
name of Sierra (Spanish, ridfre) de Cordo¬ 
va, Sierra de Guadalcanal, Sierra de Cal- 
diiraon, aud Sierra de Monchique. It is 
the scene of several events in Don Quix- 
during the reign of Charlcp 
III, OJuvidos (q. v.) established a colony, 
composed princi|mlly of forahmere, in tlw 
central part of the chain. It contained 
by Ins persbual qxertions. life frequent alswit 10,000 individuals at thfe time of his 
visits to tho Zeniun library, and the na- disgrace, but was then neglected and 
• : ture of life studies, attracted tlie notice of . mostly deserted by the ' colonists! In 
tbo librarian Kubcis, who Was so much 1701, the number Was 0200, chiefly Span¬ 
iards. who luwl — ’.i— - ' nee of tlio 

was called 

r^Draries-in tlio .city ana neignoor- j\ueoas roblaciones de Skrra'Morena; tlio 


sion, at this time, obliged him to under¬ 
take the translation of several works, 
.novels, travels, &c., frupi the English. 
On the establishment of ilie insiituti', he 
‘was passed over, but, in 1803, was ndmit- 
» ted into the ncadfanit. A fall, which 
brainy bis leg, in 1815, at .tlio age of 88, 
. did not diminish his literary activity, and 
his last years yore occupied with tlio 
. MHnnaesde lAllerahire tide Philosophic du 
(Kx-huitihue Siecle (4 vote., 1818). no died 
'hi 1810.—SeC the.jWemo/m inedits de VAbbi 
MoreBet, by Lemontoy (Paris, 182(1,2 vote.). 
- Morelia, Giacomo, tlio celebrated li- 
' tirarian of St Mark’s, was liom at Venice, 
. in 1745 (died in 1810),’ of poor parents, nml 
‘ircoeidod an imperfect education, tlio de¬ 
fects of which ho endeavored to supply 

liis frequent 
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chief place, La Carolina, in honor of tho 
king. The name of the cbnin (signifying, 
in Spanish, black niountain) is supposed to 
be derived from the dark appearpiice of 
its forests. 

Morkri, Louis, a Ettpch ecclesiastic 
and biographical writer,Dorn in Provence, 
in 1G43, was educated among the Jesuits, 
at Ai$, and, entering into holy orders, 
became almoner to the hishdp'of Apt 
Tljpt prelate having formed the plan Af a 
universal historical dictionary, caused re¬ 
searches for materials to he made, in vnri- 
pus countries, stud particularly in the Vat¬ 
ican library at Koine. Not choosing to 
let the work appear in’his own name, he 
transferred his collections to Moreri, by 
'whom they were arranged and prepared 
for the press, lie published his. Didion- 
naire Jlistorique at Lyons, in 1(574, in one 
volume,-folio; and a.second edition, en¬ 
larged to two volumes, appeared in l(»H 1. 

' Moreri died in the eounso of the preceding 
year. The voluminous compilation to 
which Ins labors gave With, having lx veil 
• variously augmented, by Le Clem and 
other writers, extends, in the last edition 
(published at Paris, iul759), to 10 vols.,tbl. 

Muitr.squKS, in painting. (See Gro¬ 
tesques.) > 

Morbto r Cabana, Augustin; an emi¬ 
nent. Spanish dnunatic poet in the roigu 
' w Philip. IV, of whose life nothing is 
known, except that he wrote plays, some¬ 
times in connexion with oilier writers, 
and sometimes by himself, but aflervvards 
entered a religious house, arid renounced 
poetry. in comedy, many prefer him to 
Calderon, idthoughthey blame the defects 
of his plots, and his incorrect style. Some 
Of his plays are entirely comic, and distin¬ 
guished fi>r chamcter, although in tho 
form of tho Spanish comedies of in¬ 
trigue. 11 is comedy De fuera vendra, - 

rjuien dc Casa nos ec flora (with several oth- 
■ ers, in lluarte’s Tealro Espmol) contains 
sevcrpl diameters, drawn with mucli hu¬ 
mor and comic power. 11 is ^Grazioso 

(tho down or buftoou of the comcdias de 
capa i/ espada) too often utters stale, jests. 
Ills El Desdm con cl Deaden., one of the 
most popular Spanish comedies, lias been 
imitated iu other languages (in French by 
. Molierc, in his Princcsse (t Elide). ITis 
No puede scr was also brought upon t^he 
Trench stage, by Diunaniant, in die Guer-. 
re ornerte, and imitated, by Moliire, in 
his ticola des Marts. His dramas aro 
founil in the Comedias de Morelo y Cabana ■ 
(1076—1681, U vois., 4to.). 

Monoxoki, Giambattista ; one of -die. 
. .most; learned yhysjdana and anatomists 


i 

of Italy, bom at Forli, in the States of 
the Church, in 1682, studied at Botoghn, ■ 
where,the celebrated Valsalva was bis-.’ 
friend and teacher, and soon _ became so 
distinguished in natural philosophy, mod- . 
icine, and also astronomy, tlmt he was aide 
to assist his master iu his lectures. But lie 
devoted himself more' pnrtieularlv to ,tho 

■ study of anatomy, and, in his 2 -Itli year,. 
composed some important and valuable . 
cssayb on anatomical subjects. After jxiss- 
ing several years in his native cifv, as a 
practising physician, he became (iii 1712) 
prolessor of medicine in Padua. Uis fame 
as an anatomist was j-Meiuled throughout 
Europe, mid procured him admittance to 
the principal academies. Among his nu¬ 
merous writings tint his .Idversaria Jlnatn- 
niica omnia. The fsiyden edition of 1741 
contains also NovaJnstiltdionum medirarnm ' 
Iikn ,* Epislolm anatomicih', Dc >S< dibits el 

■ Causis Morbornm , &e, i J tin complete 
works were published, I adore his death, 
by his pupil 1 .arlK-.r (.Marfrrtgui Opera om- 
nia, 1765). lie died in 1771. His name 
has la'cy given to several ports of the body • 
discovered by him. 

Morgan, lady .(mi authoress first.known 
in the literary world by the uamcnf Miss 
Owensoti), is the daughter of Mr.Ovvcusoii, * 
of the tlieatru royal, Dublin. Ibuler hot . 
maiden name -die puhlisiied the following - 
popular works:-*-St. Clair, or Heiress’ ot’ ■ 
Desmond, a Novel (2 vols.); the N^vieo of 
St. Dominic (-1 vols., 18051; the Wild Irish 
Girl (3 vols.); Patriotic Sketcjiesof Ireland 
(2 vols.); and Woman, or Ida of.Athens 
(4 vols., 1809). 'She married doctor Mor¬ 
gan, a yotmg physician, who obtained the ’ 
honor of kuighthood. Since her mar¬ 
riage she has produced ', the novels of 
the Missionary, an Italian Tale (3 vols.);- 
O’DonncI, a National Tale; and Finn has 
McCarthy, a National'Irish 'Pale (1 vols.). 
.Two other works, of a dillereut desenip- 
tion, increased her fame and fortune. Tho 
first of these—France, by I sidy Morgan 
(2 vols., 8 vo., 1817)—was perhaps the last 
account which bail then been written of 
tho modern state of France. Its success 
induced the bookseller to give her a large 
price for her Italy (2 vols., 4 to, ^2?!), ; 
which liad an extensive sale. These • 
works were prohibited in Sardinia, Koine, . 
Austria, and she was forbidden to enter.. 

‘ tho Austrian territories. Sim afterword* 
resided in Dublin, and in 1821 published '' 
the Life and Times of Salvator Rosa, 
which may be considered os her feeblest. , 
production. Her Hook- of the Boudoir-c 
(1829) contains some amusing particulars- 
and anecdotes concerning herselfj os well 

• i c * - * 
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as other entertaining matter. Having vis¬ 
ited Fnmec in IH'i'J, the rr.Milt of her ob¬ 
servations and rerieefeon* was given in her 
France in 1H.J0, which contains a lively 
picture of the moral and political state of 
the country just before the great eruption 
ol'tlmt j( itr. Among her more recent pro¬ 
ductions «re also tin; O’Briens and ,0’Fla- 
ln*rij«, a National Tale, and Absenteeism. 

Monow, Daniel, one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished olliccr- of the American -army 
in the revolutionary war, was Uirn in New 
jirscy, nlienee lio roinoved to Virtrinia 
in the ji.ir 171.). Bping evtrcmoly mdi- 
poit, lie w.is compelled to jlrive u wagon 
fir subsidence. By a rigid economy iio 
amassed money to purchase a team, and 
i onlimied in this Jitimblc occupation until 
the lime of Braddock’s expedition, in 
which in* enlisted. During the campaign 
he received a vvoimd in the face, which 
lell an indelible War. On a charge of 
conlumaey to n Brail'll olliccr, lie was 
punished with live hundred lashes,—a cir¬ 
cumstance winch is mentioned 1 localise, 
in the revolutionary war, many English 
ollieera fell into liis hands, whom he treat¬ 
ed with invariable mildness and generosi¬ 
ty . Between the ages oi’^0 ami -JO, Mor¬ 
gan was much addicted to gambling and 
pugilistic riiinlinK He retained the hold 
spirit which he mnnilixstcd in thisimeival, 
hut, in tin* later stage's of his lili, was 
nshnmyl of his early excesses. Having 
returned home after Bradilock s detent, lie 
resumed his old employment as a wagon¬ 
er, mid Ins habits of frugality. 1 le aci|iur- 
ed thus means to purchase ;t si mil piece 
of "rounds upon which heVreotod a house. 
Atihe eommeiieenient of the revolution¬ 
ary war, fto was uppointed to the com¬ 
mand hi* a troop of horse raised in his 
neighborhood. Willi this ho marched 
to join fho American army at Boston, 
whence he was detached by Washington, 
in the memorable expedition against Que¬ 
bec. No ollieer distinguished himself on 
this occasion more than Morgan. When 
Arnold was wounded, in tho assault on tins 
city, and carried from the field,^ Morgan 
took the lead. Seconded by his gullunt 
followers, he jwssod die, first barrier, aud 
mounted tho second^ nut the death of 
Montgomery, the strength of the enemy, 
the blinding tefnpest which raged at the 
moment, rendered all exertion vain. Mor¬ 
eau was among tho prisoners of war, and 
. indignantly rejected an oftor of the rank 
and pay of a colonel in the British ser¬ 
vice. Qn the exchange of prisoners 
which took place soon after, he rejoined 
flic Aim riran standard, and whs appoint¬ 


ed to tire command of a rifle corps, with 
which ho was detached to the assistance 
of general Gates, tie contributed mate¬ 
rially to tire glorious triumph obtained 
over general Burgoyne. After his return 
to the main nntt£ he was constantly em¬ 
ploy ed by Woffington in the most peril¬ 
ous enterprises, and al \v ays acquitted him* 
self admirably, in 17cK), owing tothede- 
dine of bis health, lie retired into private 
life; but, lichig appointed a brigadier-gen¬ 
eral by brevet, be consented to aecoinjia- 
liy general Gates when tho latter was call¬ 
ed to the chief command of the army, in 
tin* south. Morgan did not, however, ar¬ 
rive until after the disastrous afttiir of Cam-' 
den. At tho Cowpens, he commanded 
the American force by which Tarletou was 
rented. The details and effects of this 
brilliant victory cannot be given liere. 
Congress manifested their cense of its im¬ 
portance by presenting a gold medal ’to 
Morgan, a sword to brigadier Pickens, and 
a silver medal tolieutenant-colonels 1 Inw¬ 
ard and Washington. Genera 1 Greene 
wai now appointed to Mipeiscde general 
Gates iu the romniand of the army of the 
south. After the battle of (’nw[Veils, 
Moi n .m di tiered in opinion with Giccue, 
as to the route to lie taken in his retreat, 

1 le >ifldt <1 to tho wishes of thoeommnud- 
er; but, wlten the two divisions of die ar¬ 
my united at Guilford onuit-hnuso, Ik* 
left flu 1 service in disgust, and devoted 
1 um-elf to the imprevemeut of his finn. 
This is die common explautidoii of lus se¬ 
cession ; but we ought here to note that 
judge Johnson, ii hi* Lift* of Muji-r-Gon- 
etal Greene, contradicts it. lie says 
‘‘ the ion! cause of Morgan’s disappearing 
from die stage of the war was, mnpics- 
tiouubly, a serious indisposition—ague aud 
rheumatism, contracted during the severe 
winter campaign, llis health had lieeu 
considerably nfti*cted before he crossed l he 
GalawlKt; but, in the hurried man'll from 
that river to the Yudkin, it rained inces¬ 
santly, and, before die army readied Guil¬ 
ford, he could no longer withstand die 
combined attacks of dmso racking dis¬ 
eases. Ho was prevented by nothiug but 
continued imlisjiositioii from rejoining the 
army.” lie reappeared in die public ser- 
viee when sent, at the head of dm Virginia 
militia, ugaiust die Pennsylvania 'insur¬ 
gents, in what is called the whiskey insur- 
nclion. He tlien served one term in con¬ 
gress as representative of the (Harriet of 
1‘redone, iu Virginia. He died at Win¬ 
chester, iu that 'state, in the yqar J799. 
Morgan was a ulan of much natural abil¬ 
ity, but wanting in education dud refine. 
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..mcnt. Ills stature was lofty, and lira frame 
adapted to the severest toils.- Ho died a , 
zealous Christian. 

MoaoA.v, William. The singular fate 
of this; individual has given great notorie¬ 
ty to his name, lie was a native of Vir¬ 
ginia, hut) for some time previous to the 
autumn, ol* 182(3, had been an inhabitant 
of the western jmrt of tho state of Now 
York. As early os tho inontii <of Atigust 
of tliat year, it hccatno generally known 
thSt he was engaged in preparing for the 
press a work by which the obligations ami 
secret proceedings of freemasonry were to 
be divulged. Some rfiembers of ihc fjru- 
ternity in.and about Rata via, where Mor¬ 
gan then resided, were ularn^d, and event¬ 
ually became much excited, on account of 
the contemplated, jiuhiictyjon. Remon¬ 
strances and inducements to dissuade him 
lrom such a course of conduct, were re¬ 
sorted to by liis brother masons, lmt in 
vain. At length acottapiracy was formed, 
including in its origin,'or at its subsequent 
*. stages, no inconsiderable number of per¬ 
sons, for the purpose of separating Morgan 
- from those who had engaged him to un- 
' dertake, nud were encouraging him to go 
on witli the developement of the secrets 
of the masonic, order. Given up to an 
unaccoiiutuhlc infatuation, they commenc¬ 
ed the execution of this ill-advised -pro¬ 
ject by taking hipi; on the 10th or ilth 
of September, I82(i, from• Jlutavia, under 
the pretence of a charge for petit larceny , 
to Canandaigua. The criminal charge 
was abandoned, and u civil suit instituted 
..gainst him. A judgment for a Small 
amount was# recovered, anti he was com¬ 
mitted, by. virtue of an extortion issued 
thereof!, to the jail of Ontario .county. 
On tho evening of die 12th of September 
he was discharged by the interference of 
some.of the conspirators, and, os lie pass- 
edout.of the door of the jail, was seized 
by them, taken a small distance, and then 
forcibly put iuto it carriage. He was cur- 
4 rfed, in-the course of that night, on to the 
Ridge road, about (wo miles beyond the 
• vil luge of Rochester. 1 luring the next day, 
and night, lie Was token to Lewiston, a 
distance of. 70 or 80 miles, and from 
■ thence to Fort Niagara; at the mouth qf the 
Niagara river. Soon, after his aliduction, 
it was ascertained, to a-reosoimble degree 
of ctirtainty, that .he had beqi- taken-to 
Fort Niagara; but fbr some timehu almost 
impenetrable obscurity seemed to shroud 
tho events subsequent to his arrival at that 
place. The disclosures which 'were at 
length made before grand-juries ? And on 
■ the various trials of those Who were.inditfted 


for carrying him off, have, iii a great mean, 
ure, retnovld the veil which hid these 
events, and 'iratublished, in a satisfactory 
lunum-r, that his life was in a few days 
brought to a tragical end. lie was secur- ‘ 
cd in the magazine of tliat fort, which was . 
ut that time unoccupied by any of the 
forces of tho IJ. States. Soon after ho 
was brought to tliat place, those who- had 
him in charge were much embarrassed to 
devise wiiat to do with him. Consulta¬ 
tions were held on the subject, and'some 
of die purty proposed tovtake his life, 
which they alleged la; had forfeited by 
violating the obligations he had voluntari¬ 
ly taken on himself when he-liecnino con¬ 
nected witli the, masonic fraternity, or in 
the subsequent stages of his advancement 
to its higher distinctions; hut others pro¬ 
tested against such a violent and wicked 
Course. Vyiien nil the circumstances era 
considered, and tlie evidence* given on this 
point is well weighed, they seem to lie suf¬ 
ficient to bring any candid mind to the ' 
conclusion that this proposition was finally 
adopted and executed; hut it is not fully 
known who adopted b, or by whose bunds 
it was executed. Thu number of those 
directly concerned in the filial catastrophe 
is believed to Ikj small; it is also believed 
that those wiio first formed the conspiracy' 
to carry him off, and' those wHfc subse¬ 
quently became connected with it by lend¬ 
ing their aid in carrying him to Fort Ni- 
agarq, did not intend or aittieipato the ter¬ 
mination to which this affair was brought. 
Indeed, it is reasonable to conclude that 
the design upon his life was suggirated by 
tlie, embarrassment which those felt who 
wort* called on to make ti further disposi¬ 
tion of him after his arrival ut Fort Niag¬ 
ara. This outrage uj»n the. liberty of a 
fellow-citizen, and contempt of the laws 
of ihc land, l'rotn tho protection of which 
this citizen had liecii violently taken,roused 
the indignation of the community in the 
midst of which tito offence was commit¬ 
ted. They detnauded their fellow-citizen: 
he was not produced, nor could lie he 
found. They anxiously sought to know 
..Ills fiite, hut they Jong sought in vain. The ■ 
public excitement increased in iiiu-iiscness, 
and spread over a wider rhgion of conn- 
tiy. Those who partook of it largely did 
not stop to discriminate. The single cir¬ 
cumstance that an individual had u high 
standing iu the masonic order, was sufti- - 
cient evidence, toT their minds, of bis par- ’ 
ticipation iu the crime. Finally, the whole 
fraternity were regarded as in some man¬ 
ner implicated in the trausactiop.. It is 
believed bysohic,aiul perhaps alleged by 
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more, lo have Imen the natural consc- 
quenco of the discipline of the masonic 
institution. A current of fueling so strong 
und so deep was soon turned, to political 
, purposes. An anti-musonie party was im¬ 
mediately formed ; it predominates in sev¬ 
eral of the counties in the western part of 
Now York, and has converts in every part 
of the state, and in many other states in the 
Union. This party is numerous, active, 

. well-organized, and every when; seeking 
jiolitical ascendency, pot only in the sev¬ 
eral suites, hut in tlio general government. 

Morgana. (Hee Fata Morgana.) 

• Morganatic M a riu \ok * (malrimonium 
ail morganutkum, malritnomum «<f legem 
Salicnm), from the Upline, word morgiim 
(lo shorten, limit), also suuictimcs called, 
in Germany, a hjl-hmuM marriage, is one 
in wfiieli it is stipulated that the wife (who 
is inferior, in birth, to the husband) ami 
her children shall not enjoy the privileges 
of his rank, nor inherit his possessions. 
Tiie king of Prussia conlmeted an nllianee 
"•of this kind with the present princess of 
Liegnitz. The common \aw of Germany 
permits such marriages only to the high 
nobility. They are open erroneously re¬ 
garded us somewhat illegal, which is not 
(lie case, inoiigh-serious objections can 1)6 
raised a^iinst the principle. 

Mouo.ihtk.n. tin the frontiers of Jin 
canton of Sekwcitz, lies lake ylOgerj. 11 is 
a league in length, very deep, and lijis 
numerous lish of every description.- On 
the eastern bonier of the lake is the 
>, mountain of Morgurten, of which ihe 
‘ greatest part belongs to the canton of Zug. 

. Here the forest towns, Schweifz, Uri and 
, Unterwalden, laid the Imsis of the Swiss 
confederation, by the victory gained Dee. 
6, Win, over Leopold, arch-duke of Ans- 
' trin. (See Switzerland.) Theso cantons,, 
united for ten years, declared themselves 
in favor of the emperor Lillis of liuvariu, 
iu consequence <if their hatred to Austria. 
Frederic of Austria, therefore, the rival of 
Louis, placed them iiuder tlio bun, and 
‘the bishop ofConsumn;cxr.oiuiuiiiiiixited 
them. The emperor Louis, aiujUhe ureh- 
bishopnf Mentz, however, nbsolved them 
from birth sentences. Frednric then rais¬ 
ed an army of 20,000 men, which, un- 
de> the command of his brother, Leopold . 
of Austria, advanced against the forest 
’ towns, wliose power was iimited to 1(500 
bravo men. This little body occupied a 
■ narrow [mss, fietween mount Morgurten 
uud. the luke dEgori: part bf them wero 
stationed on die-side of Uio steep inoun- 
• ■‘toiii. Leopold’s army had hardly pene- 

l' (rated the narrow 'pass, when , the Swiss 

» ' 


rolled licavy masses of stone upon them, 
wiiich threw die .cavalry into disorder, 
wounded and killed many of the enemy, 
and dispensed them. Leopold escaped. 
The three* cantons now formed a per¬ 
petual league, Dec. 8,1315, at JRrimnen. 
Jiy the year 1513, ten cantons had suc¬ 
cessively juined the, confederacy. 

MonoB.NSTF.iix (?5eo Jlallle-Jlxe.) 

Moruukn, Raphael, born at Naples,, in 
1758, is justly reckoned among die 1‘gst- , 
European ougravere. He received his 
- early instructions Irom his hither, and was 
afterwards placed as a pupil under the 
celebrated Volpato, whom he assisted iu 
engraving the famous pictures of Rnpliael, 
iu the. galleries of the Vatican.' The print 
which represents the miracle of Rolsena 
is mseiilx-d with his name. .AHer having 
niaiTied the daughter of Vulpato, be was 
invited to Florence, in 1782, to engrave 
the master-pieces of the Florentine gal¬ 
lery. Of the works which lie produced 
oil this occasion, his copy of Raphael's 
Madonna della seggiolu is considered the. 
most excellent. The reputation which 
lie acquired by, his labors on the Floren¬ 
tine, gr’iery, induced the urtists of Flop- , 
en’ce tu‘recommend to the grand-duke to 1 
cui|)lcy Jiini in engraving Leonardo da 
i Vinci’s uoble composition of the Last. 
Clipper, which is painted on the wall of 
file refectory, in the Dominicans’ convent, 
at Milan. • This' picture is much tlilapi- ' 
dated, uud the drawing wiiicli was made 
from it for Morgheu was by no means 
worthy of the orig’nalj .so that, though" 
tiie engraver has given to tlio world an 
admirable print, lie has tailed in giving a 
correct idea of the style und merit/ of Leo¬ 
nardo. In 1803, he vyan chpsuu uu asso¬ 
ciate of the French institute; anti, in 1812, 
•he was invited to Paris, by Napoleon, who ■ 
treated him’with the most flattering kind-, 
neps. Atnoug the most remarkable of the 
other numerous works of Morgheu, may 
Ikj noticed the Transiigiiriitipu, than Rr- 
pliacl; a Magdalen,from Murillo; ahead 
of the Savior, from Da Vinci; the Car of * 
Aurora, from Guido; the Hours, from 
Poussin ; the Prize of Diana, irom Do- . 
nienichino; the Monument of Clement 
X11J, from Cauova; Theseus vuiuyrish- 
ing the Minotaur; portraits of Dante, 
Petrarea, Ariosto, Tasso, &c. A com¬ 
plete list'of liis works, to-tiie number, of . 
aliotit 200, was published by Pahnerini, at 
Florence, in 1810 . ... 

■ Morjujk, La; a place in. Paris, where . 
the bodies of unknown persons, wbo have - 
perished.by accident, murder or suicide, . 

, are exposed, that they may be recognised 
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•by their friends. If not claimed aftea consisting of-12,000 men. While Morillo 
• remaining tfiree' -days, they are buried, was preparing to embark hie troops, 
The clothes of the deceased are hung by • measures were adopted, by the patriots, 

. tlie side of the body, which is placed un- to-bring them and their loader over to the 
der a glass case, on a slab of black marble, popular cause. Morillo is said to have, 
Monitor, Daniel George, a learned phil- at first, undertaken to play llio part which 
ological writer, bom at Wismar, in the woe aflmvunls m gloriously played by 
duchy of Mecklenburg, ui 1639, was edit- Riogn and' Quiroga, but to have soon 
cnleri at Stettin and Rostock, where he nqiciitcd of Ids acquiescence, and lie- 
eftudied jurisprudence, hut, in 1060, was trayed' the plan to the government, lie 
t chosen professor of poetry at the latter then set sail for the new world. Morillo 
nniwrsity. Previously to engaging in the began by the siege of Carthugeun, and • 
duties of his office, ho travelled, tor two entered that city Dee. 6, 18J5, after huv 
years, iu 11611and and England. In 1665, ing experienced a glorious resistance from 
he became professor of poetry and rhelo- the inadequate and exhausted garrison, 
ric at Kiel. lie visited England and which at last succeeded in ojiening a 
■'Holland a second time in 1070, when ho passage through tlie blockading squadron, 
contracted mi intimacy with Hoyle, anil While the siege was carrying on, he ren- 
with sftvcful of the Dutch literati. . Jn dered himself hateful to tlie. Venezuelans, 
1078, he obtaiued the qlmir of history, at by the confiscation of property, and the 
Kiel, aud, in 1080, Was appointed lihnman cruelties which her committed.* Afier tlio 
to tlie university. He died ill 1091, at foil of Carthugrnn, he marched into New 
Pynuont, whither lie had gone for the 1 ,Granada, and reduced the province; ami 
benefit of Jiih health. He.-Hvns the autiior here, again, he had recourse to the system 
of a valuable work, entitled Polyhislor of bloodshed aud pillage. For a while 
lAUerarius, Philosojthicus, et' Practicus, the spirit of the Americans seemed to lie 
part of which he published at Liibcck, in <:\tinet, but, in 1817, it was’agaiu roused 
1(168, and it was reprinted, with additions, by Jlolivar (q. v.), Pdra (u. v.), Arismendi, 
in 1695; but the most complete editiou is and other generals, aud Morillq was de- 
■ tliat of 1747(2 vols., 4to.). Morhofwas footed in several engagements. In dm ■ 
also the uuthor of a tract lJtpura Didione caiiqmign of 1818, tlie two parties experi- 
JLalina, and other works. .t'licud alternate success, though, on the 

Moiuclo, don Pablo, a Spanish officer, wliele, tlie balance was iu favor of tlie in- 
ainan of courage and talent, but who has dependents; hut, in 1810, the scale was 
stained his .character .by his conduct in decidedly turned against the Spanish gcu- 
. the new world, \vus origina^y a'serjeant end. Hu was routed ill various actions, 
bfi artillery, in the marines. During the and was entirely driven from New Gm- 
W»i carried on by the Spaniards against nnda, and fifom a great ;>art of the Caracas. 
Napufopn, he raised a guerilla corps, at On intelligence being received of the reV- 
Ihe head of which lie soon acquired repu- elution which had taken place in Spain, 
tation. His first exploit was .his obstinate in J 820, an armistice was concluded lie- 
defence of the bridge Puente del' Coude, tween the royalist and republican generals; 
in Estremadlira, and this was soon-sue- and, towards the dose of thut year, Mo- 
, cccdcd by the capture of Vigo, in Galicia, rillo returned to Spain, leaving tlio com- 
in which he cooperated’ wijh the British, ninnd in the hands *of general ,l<a Torre. 
On the latter occasion, he acted as com- (See Colombia.) He joined the court 
mandcr-in-chief ofthe Spaniards, arid was party, anil was probably oue of'thn au- 
dusired, by his men, to assume the title of' 1 thorn of tlie insurrection of the guards, in 
colour), the French governor having’hesi- July, 1822. Finding this unsuccessful, 
toted to capitulate to an officer-,of’inferior he joined the patriots, anil escaped being 
. rank. His colonelcy was confirmed to shot by one of the soldiers only through 
him by the centra) junta. He was pro- the interposition of Riego. In 162!!, Mo- 
inotcd to bo a general in the course .of die rillo’ was made captain-general .of Astu- 
\wur, and distinguished himself on several rios and Galicia, aud nppoiiitciy&iiirogu, 
occasions, partioularly at thp battles of’Vit- Cnmpilla, the Empecinado (scS/h'es), to, 
]tofia and die Nivellc. • His' activity was commands under him. When die eortes . 
such that- hp. gained the appellation of declanfld the royal power suspended at 
WtlUngtfm’s cossack. In 1815,. when die,. Seville ;l and Cadiz, lie expressed his disap- 
, -Spanish government rgsolvefl to moke a probation of the measure in a proclania- 
strenuous effort to recover its audiority lion, and, at the same rime, agreed tp an 
over the South American colonies, Morillo armistice witji the French general Bonrck. 
was placed at,tbe head of die expedition, He was obliged, diough relncfandy* to 
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acknowledge the regency, nnd delivered 
Up Galicia to the French without a blow. 
In the beginning of IfcSi-l, he retired fo‘ 
^France. (Hoe Spain.) 

Morion ; & kind of open lidmct, with¬ 
out vi-Mir or.beaver, soriiewiiut resembling 
n hat, wbicii was commonly worn' by the 
arqnelmssicrs imd musketeers. 

Mokisco. (Sec Moors.) 

Mohi.acuians. (See Dulnvtliu.) 

Miiiiia.mi, George, an eminent pninler 
ol iMiSi ic scenery nnd low lile, was born in 
London, in 17(>4. lie acquired u great 
degree of skill ns a liiitldid copier of lin- 
tiire, and, in the early pml of his,career, 
coiiiiifcd iiimselfto the Uelincation of pic¬ 
turesque landscape ; -but, hating con-. 
Ir.ic.1ed irre;vdar habits, and a partiality 
for the b.iltlo and low company, In. 1 for-' 
. sook tin; woods and fields for the ale¬ 
house; and stage-coachmen, postilions 
wild drovers drinking, beeatne the liivoiite 
subjects of his peneil. Homo of his best 
pieces exhibit farm-yards ami stables, witli 
•logs, horses, pigs and,cattle; or scenes at 
the door of the village aie-lionsc, designed 
with all the truth and feeling whicii ctnn- 
immicale a rliarni to the meanest objects, 
and' proe.laims the genius of the ttrli.-;. 
Many>«f his pictures were painted in ilia 
Miiilst of embarrassments occasion*. 1 by 
his imprudence, ami some of them while 
under confinement'for debts which be 
had contracted, lie fell n victim t<. iu- 
te.niperanec, dving while in coiiliueineut, 
Oct. 29, 1801.' 

Mornay, Philip 'do (sictir du Ploasis 
Mori ay), a distinguished French noble¬ 
man of .the Itilli century, bom in 154!), at 
lhihi, in Normandy, was educated by his 
mother in the. tenets of the reformed,re¬ 
ligion. In 1507, lio entered lliO army, 

. and boro his part in the cixil waits which, 
atllial period,distracted Franco: but,oiler 
the massacre, of St. IhulholomewV, he 
Jell his country, anti visited Switzerland,. 
Germany, Italy, ami a great part of the 
north of Europe, including England, 

■ where Elizabeth received him with dis- ■ 
tinguished marks of favoi, as un able sup- 
jHlrter of the Protestant cause. When, hi. 
1576, Henry of Navarre (afterwards Henry 
IV, of France) openly placed liintself at 
. the "healtnf the Huguenot party, Do Mor- 
nay 6n«» more took up' arms,'and con¬ 
tinued in the service of tjiis monarch dur¬ 
ing the whole struggle against tlieleague; 
bat when, in 1563, Uemy reconciled lilm- 
telf to the church of Rome, Do Mornay 
sent in his resignation, and, retiring from 
court, devoted the remainder of his life to, 
literary pursuit^ and to udv,ocatiug, with 
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Jiis pen, the cause of that religion whicll 
he hail defended with his sword. Ilia* 
first work—a Treatise on the Church— 
uppeared in 1578, and was followed, the 
succeeding year, by another, on the Truth 
of Christianity, llis most able, as well aa 
most celebrated work, was a ■Treatise on 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper (1598), 
in which he vindicated the (Jalviflistic 
doctrine, us opposed to that of trimsub- 
stniiiiulioii; and cardinal Du Perron, two 
years after its publication, entering ffilo a 
personal dispute with the author on the 
subject, ill a conference at Fontainebleau, 
the latter maintained his argument with 
so much ability, as to acquire, from those . 
of bis own persuasion, the appellation of* 
the Protestant pope. Seven years after¬ 
wards, he printeil.a history of the papacV, 
under the title of .the Mystery of Iniquity. 
This estimable m.-pi, whose learning, con- ’ 
stnncy, ami unblemished morals, acquir¬ 
ed tin* respect even of his opponents, 
died in 1023, at iiis chateau of Lu For¬ 
est, in Poiclou, whither lie bad retired, 
in I till, after having been deprived of his. 
government of Haitmur, by Louis XHf. 

J lis-l/eoi. 1 1 Carnap, pour serrir it I'lliatoire 
de. ta Itcjvrmnt'uHi it dcs (1 urnr« ejoilcs, 
1571—1023 (most complete edition, Paris, 
I.ri5, 15 vols., -with a sketch of his lift) 
is a vuhiahlo contribution to .Hie history 
of tho time. Voltaire has erected to him 
a line monument in the Hcnriude. 

Morocco ( Marokos , or Mara-'h— jmrt 
pf aneient Mauretania) ; a large empire in 
the north-west part of Africa, iHHimretl 
N. hy the straits el Gibraltar and tins 
Mediterranean, E. by Algiers, S. l.y Sa¬ 
hara, and W. by the A’tliuitic.; almiit 
Ion. 1° to 19°. W.; lab 2!>° to 36° N.;. 
square miles, - according to Graberir,. 
as»0,00(). The limits ami divisions aro 
not well ascertained. It. is divided into • 
two jairts hy the great chain of, the Allas, 
which traverses it first front 1C. to W., and 
then, from N. to S.,. leaving between itself 
mid the sea a plain of from 50 to 100 miles 
in breadth. This plain, which is 400 or I 
500 uiilcs it/ length, in an oblique line, 
includes all tho populous and fertile part, 
comprising . Morocco Proper and • Fez. 
TJio’ division beyond the Atlas comprises 
Drulm, Tafilut, Sngulmcssn, &Q. Tbepop- 
UTation is variously cstiiriated; by Gra- 
herg, at 5,000,000; by Chenier anti llocst, 
at 5,000,000 or’ 6,000,000 : aud by Jack- 
son, at 14,880,000: »population of tho 
cities, according to Jackson, 995,000 ; of' 
Morocco mid Fez, N. and W. of Atlas,. 
10,300,000; the Ifaebcre, 3,000,000; Tafi- 
lc^ S. E; of Atlas, 693,006. This state* 
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jncnt- is said to have.heen taken from tW 
imperial register, but is prolmhly a great 
exaggeration. . The chief towns arc Mo¬ 
rocco, the capital, Fez, Mcquiiioz, Mogu- 
_ dore, the priricijKil seaport, Tarudaitf, lui- 
’ bat, Sallee;. Tangier?, SafFct and Tettmn. 
The govermnent is a most barbarous des¬ 
potism, under a chief, styled the sultan of 
Fez and Morocco, who is absolute master 
of •/ini lives and fortunes of his subjects. 
Cn many parts of the country, his power 
is very jipiearious, anil his superiority is 
acknowledged-, by many tribes, merely by 
the payment tjf tribute. The. religion is 
Mohammedan. >Tlie population consists 
of Morins .wlio live iu the towns, and 
carry, on trade; Arabs, Who dwell in the 
country, iu villages; Umbers, the oldest, 
inhabitants of the land (nvu'Hqrhary States)] 
Negroes,'who Jive in a state of freedom, 
dispersed over the country; Jews, in a great 
. measure the descendants of those who 
were driven from Spain', by Ferdinand 
the Catholic ; they are numerous, but 
despised and oppressed; renegade Jetos» 
and Christians, principally Spaniards; 
Christians, who are merchants, artisans 
and slaves. The grand physical ohar- 
nctcristic of*the country is the great chain 
of the Atlas,’ the summits of which am 
covered with {icrpetuid snow.* Tlin coun¬ 
try lietweeu this clitiiu tuid die ocean is 
watered by numerous streams from the 
mountains; is exuberantly fertile, produc¬ 
ing grain, almonds, dates, and Various 
.other fruits. Silk and wool are plentiful. 
The leather cal led morocco (<(. v. )is man 11 lae- 
. lured from the skins of* tlm goats of Tab¬ 
let. . Morocco has mines of iron, tin, coji- 
per in abundance, antimony (more care¬ 
fully worked'than the others), and mineral 
stilt in great plenty. (See liarhary Slates.) 
The early history is .giVea jn the article 
‘ Moors. ' in 1557, Meliemcd, a sheriff or 
one who -claimed to be descended from 
the prophet, obtained ^possession of- .the 
throne of tho .empire,.which is still occu¬ 
pied by his descendants. Freipieut and 
. bloody civil wars have been carried on 
• by the royal princes, who have been, for 
the most part, distinguished only for their 
.cruel despotism. The most ferocious of 

■ these tyrants was MuleyIsmael, who diet!, 
after a king reign, in 1727. lie was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Mjnloy Abdallah, who 
asbeiitliyl the throne after along struggle 
with his brothers. That priuce was fol¬ 
lowed, -in the government, l»y. his son 
Mulcy Sidi Mohninmedjfl757), who car¬ 
ried on war against France, Spam and 

■ Portugal, but concluded treaties of peace 
• with the o tlier powers. On his death, in 


1790, a war broke out between bis sons, . 
on tile subject of the succession." Muley 
Sobirmn finally obtained possession of tlni 
throne, and, on the invasion of Fgvpt by , 
the French, scut a contingent to the . 
Turkish, army. A treaty with llio IJ. ■ 
States, wbit-li bail been concluded 'with 
Sidi Mohammed, in 17HtS, was rafilied by 
Muley Soli man in 1795. ‘lly this ti*eaty, 
it.was stipulated that prisoners tnnde iu wai 
should not beeomi* slaves. On the death 
of Muley Soluiian, in 1822, bis nephew, 
Muley Abdci-rahman, tin; prisent sultan, 
succeeded him. He Ims-hccn principally 
employed, since his accession, in endeav¬ 
oring to restore, domestic traiu;ni!lily, ami 
reduce the, rebellious tribes of the interior, 
lie is bigoted, indolent and Insurious, but, 
as bo is not remarkable for any extreme 
tyranny or cruelty, bo is considered a 
good monarch. The. last accounts from 
Morocco (1831) describe the c.ounny us 
.torn by iuterutd dissensions, the tSo-'lier 
tribes of the mountains having gained 
some important advantages over the im|¥*- 
.riaMbrccs. Hut this unquiet state is tho 
usual condition of the empire, Besides 
tin- works referred to in tho article ./for- • 
/wry, the reader may consult .fai l.son’s 
Morocco, auil Brooke’s Tran Is in Spain 
and Morocco (Loudon, 1831). 

Morocco (called, by the. nntivps, Mu¬ 
ra scIA ; city, and capital of the kingdom 
“of Morocco; Ion. 7° 17 W.; lur. 31° 37' N.; , 
population, according to C'licnicr, .about 
.BO,000; some ivduco it to 20,000; others 
state it at 40,000 or 50,000; Jackson raises 
it, to 270,OlM). It is said to contain 2000 
Jewish -families. It is situated almut I‘20 
miles from the sea, in a pleasant plain, 
.{ijuute.il with palm trees. It was founded 
in 1052 A. IJ., arid, in the following ecu- . 

. lury, under the reign of Ali Hen Yusuf, it 
was in its highest pros|>cfity, and lias born 
represented as containing a population of 
IjOOOjOOO. This is probably, very much 
exaggerated; but the circuit'of its walls 
. appears still cidculated iqr at least 300,000. 

It is now very much depopulated, covered t 
with ruins of houses and gardens; tho 
streets are, tilled with tho rubbish of de¬ 
cayed buildings;'and. tho habitations, l*c- 
ing phi, swarm with vermin. Thy tcni- 
,ples, sanctuaries and mosques arc still- 
numerous, and some of the latter lofty anil 
splendid. *- The emperor’s palace is of - 
lrtiwn stone, .ornamented with mnrbie. 
The air is cleur find healthy, and the city 
is well supplied with excellent water from' - 
the river Teiisift, which flows at a .short 

distance. * . ,s ,._ 

- Morocco, or Mahoqcin; a fine kind 
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" of leather, prepared from the skin of tho' contrated infusion of opium’ is boiled 
.goat, originally brought from the Levant with a email quantity’of common mag- 
tuid tho llarlmry States,' hut now manu- nesia fora quarter of ati hour: a cousid- 
. fhetured in most other countries, it do- erahle quantity of a grayislt deposit falls: 


goat, originaUv brought from the Levant 
"mid tho ilarlmry States, hut now manu- 
. factored in most other countries. It de¬ 
rives its name from die empire .of Moroc¬ 
co, where it was probably invented, or 
first became known to Europeans. The 
' colors most commonly communicated .to 
it are red {by cochineal) and yellow (by 
the Avignon or yellovy berries). 

Mokoki.m, Francesco, bom 1G18, was a 
gallant soldier, who, about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, in his eapucity 
of governor of Caudia, defended that 
Island, with 30,000 tneu, against n Turkish 
force of four times that amount. Com¬ 
pelled at length to surrender, lie obtained 
terms which, were better observed by the 
Ottoman conquerors than was their wont; 
and although, on his return to Venice, ho 
suficrod a temporary disgrace, yet lie soon 
recovered'his credit with the government, 
■v and was appointed to the office of procu¬ 
rator of St. ■ Mark’s. Sailing, afterwards, 


(his is washed on a filter with cold water, 
and, when, dry, digested in weak alcohol 
for some time, at a temperature Wnenth 
ebullition. In this way, very little mor¬ 
phia, hut a great quantity of coloring- 
matter, is separated. , The matter is ilfep 
drained on n filter, washed with a little 
cold ulcohol, and afterwards bpiled jvith . 
a large, quantity of highly rectified alco¬ 
hol. Thisr liquid, being filtered vliilo 
hot, on cooling, deposits the morphia in 
crystals, and very little colored. The so¬ 
lution in alcohol and crystallization being 
repeated two or three times, colorless 
morphia is obtained. It crystallizes ip 
double four-sided pyramids, whose liases 
are squares or rectangles; sometimes, 
also in prisms with trapezoidal bases. It 
dissolves in eighty-two times its weight 
of. boiling water, nml the solution, qn 


against his former antagonists, the Turks, Pooling, deposits regular and colorless- 
Ins attacked their fieri, not. far from the crystals. It is soluble in thirty-six times 
Dardanelles, and totally defeated it, with! its weight of boiling alcohol, and in forty- 
great loss both of ships and men. Re- \ two times its weight of cold alcohol. It ■ 
turning in triumph to Venice, he contin- dissolver- in eight times its weight of sul-- 
ucd to enjoy great popularity. In 1(588, pi nine ether. All these solutions change 
ho was elected doge, and survived his el- tlm infusion .of brazil wood to violet, and 
evatiouVbtuit six years, dyiug at Napoli the tincture of rlmliurh to brown. Ac- 
di Rumania, in 1(504. cording to M. Russy, morphia consists of 

Mono hylic Acid; the name applied,* . ‘ 

by Klaproth, to an acid not yet fuliy i'..’ ...,.'2 

Sim I wliii-.li WiiH t'oinii in i-.nm- . ' o > ■•••••••••••. 0.0 


lie attacked their llert, not far from the 
Dardanelles, and totally defeated it, with* 
great loss both of ships and men. Ro-\ 
turning in triumph to Venice, he contin¬ 
ued to enjoy great popularity. In 1G88, 
ho was elected doge, and survived his el- 
evntionVbout six years, dyiug at Napoli 
di Roni&uiii, in 1(504. 

Mono Hylic Acid; the nume applied,* 
by Klaproth, to an acid not yet fuliy 
'examined, and which Was found in com¬ 
bination with lime, forming a lilaokish- 
brown coating, on the trunk ttf a white 
mulberry tree, at Palermo. Its taste and 
othcr/puiHiics approached licnri'st to those 
possessed by the sitceinic acid. ' , • 

Monnir.i.'s ‘(from /io^ form, because 
he assumes a variety of forms), in the 
.Greek and Roman mythology; a servant 
■ of Sotnuus, or Bleep. lie lived in a dark, 
silent cave, -impenetrable by the rays of 
tho sun, in Cimmeria, llo is uiieu eon-- 
founded with the god of sleep, but is more 1 
strictly the god of dreams, and was often - 
sent out to hiaku known to mortals tho 
wifi of.tlie gods. He nppeured only*iii a 
liuhmu form, lus brother Phobetor (tho 
■TerrifiOr) being employed to assume tho 
shatte of beasts, and Phantasos that of iu- 


Azote,.. ;.4.5 

Oxygen,. . . .... . 20.0 

J00.0 

With acids, it forms a class of salts in 
like manner as do the other vegetable 
alkalis. Sulphate, of morphia erystullizeu 
iu prisms, which dissolve in twice their 
vVeight of distilled water. They are com¬ 
posed of • 

Acid, .. 28 

. Morphia,'.* , .40 

Water,-'..,.JJ8 

‘ ,100 

Nitrate of morphia yields needle-formed ■ 
crystals in stare, which are soluble in one 
and a half times-their weight of distilled - 
water. Muriate, of morphia is soluble in 
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At R)djiik»i-ini mnikiiymm 


I?* jj ry j 


nruTninTji 


os a handsome youth,crowned with poppies, 
apd holding in liis hand a horn, of plepty, 
from ylrhich he scatters various figures. 

’ Morphia ; a new vegetable alkali, ex¬ 
tracted' from opiilm, of which it cpiisti- 
tutesthe narcotic'principle. * It Is obtain¬ 
ed pure i irtlie following process: Aeon- 


water. The acetate .crystallizes in neo- 
dles, the tartrate in prisms, and the car-, 
bonate in short prisms. Tincture of 
galls is said to be a good test'of .morphia, 
free or combined. Subacetate of lead 
throws down all die animal matters with 

which acetate of ammonia may dome to 

. * ■ 1 ' - 
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be' associated in the stomach, without 
acting on that vegetable salt. The excess 
of lead may be separated from the clear 
’ liquor by a few bubbles of sulphurated 
hydrogen; and the morphia may then be' 
recognised by crystallization in vacuo, and 
by the red color which nitric acid imparts 

• to it No morphia is found in the blood 
' of animals killed with it. Morphia acts 

with greut energy on the animal econo- 
. my. A grain and a half, taken at threo 
different times, produced such violent 
symptoms upon three voung men of sev¬ 
enteen years of age, mat Sertfirncr was 
. alarmed lest* the consequences should 
have-proved fatal. 

MoKPHonoar (from form, and 
>«yoj,'doctrine); the science which treats 
of the formation and constant change of 
organic bodies. Gdtho, die German poet, 
first" formed the word, and treated the 
subject os a separate branch of natural 
history. In his Bcitruge zur JVatunms- 
■ acmckqfl iiberhaupt mitl zur Morphologic 
insbesonderc '(Tubingen, 181? et scq.), he 
directs attention to the uninterrupted 
change of all bodies, particularly organic 
bodies, and the laet of their consisting, 
eveii when they appear os single iuilivid- 
. uals, of parts which contain the germs of 
individual life within them, lie shows 

- this to l>c the case with plants from their 

, propagation by eyes and cuttings. The* 
yrowth from seed appears to him quite, a 
similar phenomenon. Among animals, 

. he adduces the instance of the irifiiabria, 
Tito polypes and ’ somo reptiles whose 
, parts, on division, form entire animals, 

■ iiight likewise lie mentioned. 

Morris, Lewis, one of the signers of 
the American Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence, was born in the state of New. York, 
in the year 1726. He was proprietor of 
.fee large manor of .Morrisania, in the 
county of Westchester. He was educated 
‘at Yale college, of which he received the 
honors. On his return home, he devoted 
himself to agriculture. When the dissen¬ 
sions between the ’mother country began, 
he wqp .in' a most fortipmte situation ;■ 
with an ample estate, a fine family, an 
excellent constitution, literary .taste, and' 
general' occupations of which lie was 
’ fend. He renounced at once his domes- 

* tic comfort; in order to assert die rights 
•of his 1 country._ He.was 'elected to the 
'congress of 1775, wherein he served on 
fee most important committees. T^hat 

- body- assigned to him the arduous task 
’of detaching the-western "Indians from, 

i fee coalinon with Great Britain, On this 

- errand, be repaired to Pittsburg, and 

-■ VoiKix. 5 a - 


acted with zeal and address. . In the lie- 
ginning of 177(5, he resumed liis scat in 
congress, where be was a .laborious and 1 
very useful member. When he signed 
the Declaration of Independence, it was „ 
the risk of his beautiful and exten¬ 
sive ouuiaif near-New; York, which was, 
ii} feet, soon idler luidwnstu by tlfe ene¬ 
my. Thro* of hw sons served in fee ar¬ 
my, with murli distinction. He quitted 
congress in 1777, ami was afterwards in 
the state legislature, and a ninjor-geiior.nl 
of militia. Mr. Morris died on his pater¬ 
nal estate, j» January, 17J>8, at the age of 
seventy-one, possessing universal esteem. 

Mohuis, Hubert, the chief, financier of 
the American revolution, was horn in 
Lancashire, England, January, 1733-—-I, 
O. S., of resjK'ctahle parentage, llis 
lather embarked for America, and caused 
him to follow at the ago of thirteep. llo 
received only an English cducutiou, nud, 
iiefore lie reached his' fifteenth year, was 
placed in fee counting-house of Mr. 
Charles Willing', at thul time one of dm 
first merchants of Philadelphia. Fidelity, 
diligence 'and capacity gained liim the 
full confidence and favor of Mr. Willing,' 
uller whoAc. death, lie. was taken into 
partnership'by his son, Thomas Willing, 
subsequently president of the bank of the- 
United States. This partnership lasted 
from the year 1754 until 1711H,—the long 
period of thirty-nine years. At the coni-, 
meiicement of the American revolution, 
Mr. Morris wfls more extensively engaged ■ 
in commerce than any'other merchant of 
Philadelphia. No oho embraced the 
Amcricuit cause with more zeal and firm- > 
ness, and l'ow witli more influence and 
risk. He declared himself immediately 
against the .stump act, signed, without 
hesitation, the non-importation agreement 
of 1705, nud, in so doing, tho house of 1 
Willing,and JllorriH ninde a direct and 
serious’ sacrifice of trade. In 1775, Mr. 
Morris was appointed by the* legislature 
of Pennsylvania one of the delegates to' 
thq second general congress. He was 
placed upon every committee of Ways 
and means, and connected with all the . 
deliberations and arrangements relative 
to the navy, maritime affairs, and finan¬ 
cial interests. Besides aiding his country' 

. by bis judgment and talents for business, 
he borrowed money, to a very large 
amount, oil Ills personal responsibility, for,, 
the use of fee government. This peraontri , 
credit, growing out of his reputation fog- 
probity, ability and resources, was won¬ 
derful, and of incalculable advantage to 
fee' American cause. It rarely foiled, 
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wh«n die treasury yielded nothing for the larger than it really was; and he rendered 

public exigencies. 1» May, 1777, he was thispcreonal Credit subservient to the pubjic 
elected a third time to congress, by the v good. He pledged it whenever his official 
legislature of Pennsylvania, and continued resources were inadequate. His advances 
to he‘die soul of the financial concerns: at particular times, on account of the con- 
f Washington, to whom lie was deputed foderucy or of individual, states, were 
!»y congress, in the autumn of 1777, con- enormous. His general situation,and tho . 
eeived the qtmost faith in his patriotism impossibility of relieving all die wants 
and ability, which all the%ul»seaucnt events which .were referred to his department, 
of their intimate intercouree and the exposed him to slanderous charges ahd 
eonttexion of Morris with public {iflairs harsh suspicions, which have in no in-, 
served to perpetuate. In the year 1780, stance withstood a fair inquiry. The nc- 
Mr. Morris established a hank by sub- ce^ry supplies of every tiling required 
script ion, of which his share was £ i0,000, for Wasbiiigtoii’s expedition against Com- , 
mainly with the'object of supplying the wallis were obtained chiefly by means of . 
army with provisions,—51,000,000 of ra- Mr. Morris’s credit. He issued his own 
linns, and 5100 hogsheads of rum. It .notes to the amount' of one million four 
continued until the following year, when hundred thousand dollars , which'were 
- (lie bank of North America was founded, finally all paid. These were the sinews 
Jlis extensive commercial and private of war, without which Cornwallis would 
' correspondence with Great JSrituin and not have been captured. TJie history of 
the continent, furnished him with early the difficulties which he hud to evade or 
and important political information. His overcome, and the exjiedients to which 
constant manifestations of confidence in he resorted in the course of bis'financial 


■ the issue’of the revolutionary struggle, 
inspired many others with the same sen¬ 
timent. Ilis’whole example did inealeu- 
.. lable service. Poll. SO, I78J, he wa.-f ap¬ 
pointed superintendent of finance, 'and, 
by subsequent resolutions of congress, 
vested with powers which gave, him, in 
' fact, the control of all the public, pecunia¬ 
ry interests. This arduous ollicp he ad¬ 
mirably discharged until the end of fir* 
war. “ The whole business of finance,” 
saitl he, “ may he comprised in two short 
hilt comprehensive sentences,—it is to 
raise the. public revenue by such modes 
as may lie most -easy, and most equal to 
the people, and to expend it in the most 
frugal, fair ami honest manner.” The 
- condition of the treasury, when lie under¬ 
took itjVas nearly as bail us possible. Vqiuu 
its improvement depended the preserva¬ 
tion of the military three. The establish- 
’ luent of the liatik' of North America was 
. one of his first and most beneficial mcas- 
‘ jires. The notes of the institution were 
/declared by congress receivable as gold 
arid silver for the payment of all duties and ■ 
taxes iu each of the l>. Watt's. Morris 
( furnished the plan, and published it, with 
' a cogent appeal to tlfc patriotism of all 
American citizens. A contemporary 
writer' has remarked that “tho sudden 
restoration of public arid private credit, 
which took place on the establishment of 
r^the hank, was an event as extraordinary in 
^Iptself as any domestic occurrence during 
; • .the progress of the “revolution.” At this ‘ 
A tune, the private fortune' of Mi\ Morris 
. was ample,' but supposed to', be much 


administration, would fill a volume. A 
immher of them are related, with interest¬ 
ing details, in the sketch of his career, 
included in the Biography of the Higncrs 
of the Declaration of Tudejiendonee^ 
They are, also stated, in the most instruct¬ 
ive and impressive manner, in that part of 
his able and voluminous correspondence, 
which has been given to the world. Jan. 
lit, 17851, Mr, Morris announced to tho 
president of congress his intention to re¬ 
sign tin; office of superintendent of finance. 
Nothing hut the public danger could have 
induced him to accept'it. mid, the danger , 
being past, he felt bimsidf at liberty to es¬ 
cape from excessive toil*ml manifold na¬ 
tality. He consented^ however, to servo 
until the first of May. On tins 3d of May, 
after rqieared conferences with a commit¬ 
tee of cqngivss, lie was prevailed upon to 
continue in office, and lie did not finally, 
leave it until November, 1784. At his re¬ 
quest, iq May of that year, congress ap«- 
pointed a hoard of treasury commission¬ 
ers, who were to cooperate with and suc¬ 
ceed him in the management pf ,ihe 
finances. In rendering an account of his 
stewardship, he published an able, address 
,t» the inhabitants of tho IT. States} con¬ 
taining excellent counsel. In September, 
1781, congress had resolved that} “until 
an agent of marine should be appointed, 
all the duties,^ powers and authority assign¬ 
ed to that office should devolve ou, and be 
executed by the superintendent of finnpcc,” 
The additional burden was irksome- to 
Mr. ,Morris. No agent was appointed, and 
be was thus obliged tq administer tho. 
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. affairs of the navy, until the dose of tho 
year 1764. Ilia exjmnsive faculties, his 
habits .of order, his energy raid rigid jus-' 
tice in’the transaction ol'business, enabled 
him to acquit himself creditably in this 
.sphere. In 1780, Mr. Morris consented to 
lie elected into the assembly of Poimsy)- 
vania, in order to obtain the renewal of 
the charter of die bank of North America. 
Party spirit prevailed over his logic and 
eloquence; hut tho exertions of the friends 
of tiie institution were, in the succeeding 
legislature, crowned with success. . In 
176(1, he .was elected a tnfuiibcr of tho 
convention which framed the federal con¬ 
stitution. No man had more often aiid 
severely fell the want of an efficient gov¬ 
ernment. He had incessantly asked lo.r a 
' stronger bond, or instrument, than the old 
confederation, fiir “a firm, wise, manly 
system of federal governmentand he 
strenuously cooperated hi devising and 
recommending the present. In 1766, the 
general assembly of Pennsylvania appoint¬ 
ed him to represent‘the state in the first 
senate of the U. jStalcs,'which assembled 
at New York. As a member of that 
body, ho distinguished himself by wise 
counsels, and particularly by an irresisti¬ 
ble spefccli for the repeal of the tender 
laws. He was a fluent, correct, and im¬ 
pressive orator; he wrote with ease ami 
.terseness; his fund of political knowledge 
could not hut I ms ample; his acquaintance 
with the affairs of tho world exceeded, in 
extent, aiul diversity, that of auy of his 
fellow patriots, Fnuiklin excepted; his 
conversation was therefore replete with 
1 mteiest aiul instruction. When the fed¬ 
eral government was organized, Washing¬ 
ton offered him the post of secretary of 
the treasury, which lie declined; aiul, be¬ 
ing requested to designate a person for it, 
he named general Hamilton,'—a most 
happy though not an expected choice. 
At. the conclusion of the war, lie. was 

- among the first who engaged in the East 
India and China-trade, hi the spring of. 
1784, he despatched tho ship Empress of 
China, captain Green, from New York to 
Canton, lieing the first .American vessel 

’ that ever appeared in that port. Ho also 
mode the first attempt to efliH5t what is 
' termed anjoui of season passage to Chinn. 

- This passage is effected by going round 
.the south (tape of New Holland, thus 
avoiding the periodical -winds prevalent at 

. certain periods iu the China sea. In pros- 
i ccution -of tlijS object, the ship Alliance, 
captain l£ead, equipped with ten twelve- 
, pounders, and sixty-fiyo men, sailed from 
the Delaware, June 20,1787, and arrived 

• ’ ’ - ' f 
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in safety, Dee. 22,. at Canton, where con- . 
sidhrahlc inquiries, went made by the Eu- 
ro|K*mi commanders respecting life routo 1 
that had In-on taken, ns it was wholly a 
novel thing for a vessel to arrive at that 
s-nson of iho year. As no ship hud ever 
lieloro made a similar passage, great as¬ 
tonishment was muni fisted; mid the lords 
of the admiralty subsequently applied to 
Mr. Morris for inlbrmaliim with regard to 
the track of the ship. Jt is said that her 
prohulile mute, was, previous to lu-r de¬ 
parture, marked out by Air. Morris, with 
tlte assistance of Mr. (hiiiverneur Morris'. 

Jn Jiis old age, Mr. Morris embarked in 
vast land speculations, which proved fatal 
to liia fortune. The man to whose, final)-- 
ejal operations the Americans were said' 
to one as much as to tlu* negotiations of ■ 
Franklin, or oven the arms of Washington, ■ 
passed tho latter years of his life in prison, 
confined for -debt, lie sunk into ihe 
tomb on’ the 8th of May, 16 ( 16 . Mr. Mur- . 
ris was of largo frame, with a line, open, 
bland countenance, and simple manners. 
Until the period of his impoverishment, 
his house was a scene of the most liberal 
hospitality. ’ It vvas'opeii, for Hourly half 
a century,'to all the strangers of good so¬ 
ciety who visited Philadelphia, lie was 
temperate in fiiod, lint'itnul of convivial 
meetings. No one parted with his money 
more freely' for public or private purposes 
of a meritorious nature. g 
MoKKis,Gnuvcrucur,an eminent Amer¬ 
ican statesman and orator, was horn at 
Morrisuiiiu, near the city of New York,'. 
January. Ill, 1752. Hu was educated at 
King’s college in that city, whore he was 
graduated bachelor of arts iu May, 17l»8. 
Immediately uficr lie entered the office of 
William Smith (the historian oft ho colony), 
as a student of law. Jit 177J, he was li¬ 
censed to practise law. I lis proficiency in 
all his studies was remarkable. He ac¬ 
quired curly much reputation as a man of 
brilliant talents and various promise. His 
person, address, manners, elocution, were 
of a superior order. In May, J775, Mr. ■ 
Morris was chosen a delegate to.the pro¬ 
vincial congress of New York. - In June' 
of that year, he served on a committee,. 

. with general Montgomery, to confer with ■' 
general Washington reflecting tho man¬ 
ner of his introduction to the congress. _ 
lie entered with zeal and efficiency into 1 . 
all tho questions and proceedings which’ 
referred to a vigorous resistance to tho 
pretensions of the mother country. lit 
1776 (Dec.), he acted os one of the com-' 
rnittce for drafting a constitution for tho 
state of New. York, which, was reported 
■ . ■v- 

* * • ‘ . 
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. in March, and adopted in April, of that 
year, after repeated and very ahlo debates^ 
in which Jay, Morris, and Robert R. Liv- ■ 
ingstou were the principal speakers. In 
July, 1777, lie served as member of a 
committee from tlie New York congress, 
to repair to tlio head-quarters of Sdiuy- 
ler’s artnv, to iinpiire into the causes of 
tlieovaeijatiou of/lVondoroga. In Octo¬ 
ber of that year, lie joined the continental 
congress at York, Pennsylvania, and, in 
1778, wrote the patriotic .and successful 
pamphlet called Observations on the 
American ItevnlutiniT, which he published 
at the beginning of J771). We must refer 
to the journals of congress for an account 
of his many and valuable services, render¬ 
ed in that body to the revolutionary cause. 
In July, 1781, he accepted the post of as¬ 
sistant superintendent offinance, as the yol- 
• league of Robert Morris. . He tilled every 
office to which he was called with charac¬ 
teristic zeal and ability. Alter the war of 
the revolution, ho embarked, with Robert 
Morris, in mcreantiie enterprises, in 
1785, he, published an Address to-the As- 
■ sembly of Pennsylvania on the Abolition 
of the Rank of North America, in which 
lie cogently argued against that project. 
In December, 178fi, he purchased from 
liis brother the flue hstnto of Morrisoni.i, 
anil inaile it his dwelling-place. Here he 
devoted himself to liberal studies. 1 In the 
following year, he served' witli distinction 
as a inuiAuerof the convention for flam¬ 
ing the constitution of the If. States. De¬ 
cember 15, 1788, ho sailed for France, 
where he was occupied in selling lands 
and pursuing money speculations until 
J Mareli, 1790, when he jiroceedeil to Lou¬ 
don as private ngent of the American 
' government with regard to the eruditions 
.of tlie old .treaty, anil tliu incliiyation of 
the Rritish eahiuet to form a eommir- 
eial treaty. In • November, 1790, ho re¬ 
turned to Paris, having made a'tour in 
.Germany. In the interval between this 

J ieriod and the beginning of the year 1793, 
lc- passed several times on public busi- 
; 'ness between the llritish and French 
capitals.. .February (i, 1792,. he received 
' his Appointment as minister plenipotentia¬ 
ry to France, arid was presented to ‘the 
king June 3. lie held this station with 
great Mat* until October, 1794. He wit¬ 
nessed the most interesting scenes of the 
* devolution iu tlie capital, and maintained 
^personal intercourse with the conspicuous 
litieiuns of tlie several parties. The 
nudum memorials which he has left of 
;;his Sojourn in France, and his travels on 
theEuropcun continent, possess the high¬ 


est, interest and much historical value. 
He made extensive journeys after lie 
ceased to be. minister plenipotentiary, of ■ 
which he kept a full diary. In the autumn 
of 1798, Mr. Morris returned to the U. 
^States, tojengage in [lolitics, with enhanced . 
'celebrity ami a large additional stock of 
political and literary knowledge. He was 
universally admitted to be one of the most , 
accomplished and prominent gentlemen of 
his country. In 1800, he entered the sen¬ 
ate of the U. States, where bis eloquence 
mid information made him conspicuous. 
The two eulogies which he pronounced— 
one on general 'Washington, and the oth¬ 
er at tho funeral of general Hamilton— 
f nre specimens of his rhetorical style. His 
delivery was excellent. Mr. Morris, at an 
earlyifycriod, gave special and sagacious 
attention to the project of that grand canal 
by which the state of New York has been 
so much honored and ''benefited. ln : 
the summer of 1810. he examined tho 
canal route to hike'Erie. The share 
. u Inch he had in originating 'and promot- 
* ing that noble work, is stated iu the regu¬ 
lar history which has bmi published of 
its conception add progress. In May, 
1812, lie prououuced a public and impres- 1 
sive eulogiutn on- the venerable George 
Clinton; iu the same year, an oration be¬ 
fore tlie New York historical sociuty; in 
1814, another on tlie restoration of die. 
Rourhons in France; in 1816, a discourse - 
before the New York historical society. 
Mr. Morris died at Morrisania, November 
5, 181(5, lie passed the latter years of his v 
life at Morrisiiaia, exercising an elegant 
and munificent hospitality,, reviewing the 
studies of his early days,' and carrying on 
a very interesting commerce of letters 
with statesmen and literati in 'Europe und 
•America. TIiq activity of Iris mind, the 
richness of his fancy, and the copiousness 
of bis eloquent conversation, were the ad- % 
miration of ail his acquaintance. A .se¬ 
lection from liis voluminous ami valuable 
. papers, accompanied by a sketeli of his 
life, is about to be published, by Mr. Jared 
Sparks. . 

Morhis Cawao. (See Inland Nctoigch 
fibn.) . ' * 

_' Morris-Danck (from Mprisco,, Moor¬ 
ish), supposed to have been derived from 
the Moriscosin Spain, was formerly danced » 
at puppet-shows, May-games, *&c.,' in 
England. Acconling to som# writers, it . 
was introduced into England in. the reign. 
of Edward III, when Johfl of Gaunt re¬ 
turned from Spain; but it was more prob¬ 
ably borrowed frotp France or tlie Low 
. countries. In the reigns of Henry VII . 







and VIJI, it was a principal feature in (lie 
popular festivals. In the Muy-games of' 
Robin Hood, and the pageant Of the Lord , 
of Misrule, morris-dancers formed an im¬ 
portant part. Tlie more ancient May- 
gun ie and morris consisted of tlx; follow¬ 
ing characters': Robin Hood, Littlo.Jolin, 
Friar Tuck,'Maid Marian, the. qiiedn or 
. lady of tho May, tlie fool, tire piper, and 
several dancers, variously habited. A 
hobby-horse mid a dragon were after¬ 
wards added. In the reign of Henry 
VIII, the morris-dancers were dressed in 
gilt leather and silver paper, and sometimes 
in coats of white and spangled lustiao. 

• Bells, to t he number of thirty or forty, Jiuug 
from their garters, ami purses were stuVk 
in their girdles. (Sec Donee’s Disserta¬ 
tion on the .huiicnt English Jforriy-Dance, 
in vol. ii. of his Illustrations of Shukspeure.)' 

MoKRrso.v, Robert, was stmt to China, 
in 181(5, by tlie English Bible society, for 
the purpose of acquiring the language of 
the Chinese,' in order to make a correct 
translation of the Holy Scriptures into it; 
atul lie accompanied (til'd Amhc/st to Pe¬ 
kin. Canton or Macao was his usual place, 
of abode, mid he there tilled the situation of 
Chinese translator to the Fast India com¬ 
pany. He has published llor<p. Siniere, or 
Translations from the popular Literature' 
of the Chinese; a Gruiomar.of the Chinese 
language; uii Anglo-Chinesc Dictionary, 

several parts; and a conqilcte version of 
the New Testament, in eight volumes. In 
IKK), he erectedsui Aiiglo-Ohinese college 
at Malacca, for instruction in English ami; 
Chinese literature, ami fiir the propagation 
of Christianity. Jn 1826, he returned to 
England, bringing with him a collection 
of 10,000 Chinese hooks, with a store of 

* information relutive to tlie country. 

Morse. * (See Ffalrus.) - 

Mortality. The law* of mortality is 
' that which determines the proportion of 
the number of jiersons who die in any 
assigned period of" life or interval of ngo, s 
out of a given number who enter iqion the 
.same interval, and consequently the pro¬ 
portion qf those who survive. Tables 
showing how many out. of a great num- 
■ ber .of children, as 10,000 or 100,000, 
\ born olive, die in. each year of their age, 
and consequently how many complete 
each year, and exhibiting this law tlireugh 
. the whole extent of life, are callud tables 
of mortality. The basis of such- calcula- 
;. ’ nous must be an accurate Register of the 
number of births and deaths, and in 
the case of the latter, at what ages, in a 
given district or extent of country. In 
.England, the bills of mortality, or absthicts 
• * 1 ; 5* , <■ ■ 
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from parish registers, show tho nuinlicrs ' 
who are born and die in the different 
jiarishos; aud hi other countries similar 
mortuary registers are kept. The results 
furnished hv sVich tables are v6ry various, 
and of great interest. If tlie registers urq 
kept with sufficient accuracy nntl minute- 
ness, they .would enable us to determine the 
proportion of deaths, not only ut different 
ages, and in different regions, hut ut differ 
cut seasons, in persons of different oceu- 
pai ions and habits, in towns, or the coun¬ 
try* and would utlhrd valuable materials 
for the science of political .economy. 
Although much mom attention has lieen 
]>aid to this subject in recent times, yet 
the oliservatioifs have not lieen so ex¬ 
tensive nor so accurate as is desirable. 
■The limt table of mortality was emu-truet- 
ed ]iy doctor llnllev, from the lnmiuhiy 
registers of Breslau, for live years ending . 
with 1601, and was inserted in his paper 
Oil the subject in tho Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions lor IfiSXl, with many useftd obser¬ 
vations on the purposes to which such 
tables may lie applied. Jn 174*2, the cele¬ 
brated \vork of.Sussmih^innihissulijcei ap¬ 
peared under the title of Die giiltliche Ord- 
‘ mmg in die V trim dt run gen dcsmrnschlirlun 
Grschlt flits, &c. (2 vol.s.), of which a thin! 
edition was published in 1775, widen sii|»- 
filernentary volume by fiamnnmi. Since 
that period, many valuable works have 
been published ou the subjeat, by Depar- 
eiciyc, Hlruyck, Birch, Muret, Mcxsance, 
Price, Krallt, Barton (American Phil. r*o<\, 
171X1), &.C., and registers have been kept 
more generally and with greater .care. 
(For different views of the subject, see 
Annuities, fjongrvity , Physiology.) 

Mortar is a kind of short cannon, of a - 
large’ lion*, with chambers. Morrurs are 
made, of stone, brass, or iron. TJioir use is 
to throw hollow shells filled with powder, ■ 
which, falling on any building, or into tho 
works of a fortification, hurst, and their 
fragments , destroy every tiling within 
reach; also halls of stone, carcasses (q. \.\ ■ 
bags filled with grape shot, Stc. They 
were first used in siegeit, for throwing • 
great balls of stone ami of red-hot iron, 
before the invention of shells. Oil this „ 
account, tho caliber of a mortar, in (Jci- 
matiy, is generally' estimated by the 
weight of a stone of tlie size of tho bomb 
which it is intended to throw. .In Den¬ 
mark and Russia, ou the contrary, the - 
caliber is estimated by the actual weight, 
of an iron ball fitting it; in England and 
• France, by its diameter iu inches,. In the 
larger states of Europe, 10,16, 35, 30, 
50 and GO pound mortars, accounting to 
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ihe stone weight measure, are used. In 
.tlio Prussian army,7,10, 25, 50, 75 pound 
mortars are customary. , Formerly they 
were used oven of 120 pounds Weight 
but these are not employed at present, 
except in particular cases. Their length 
is generally from 2.1 to 31 times the diam¬ 
eter of the caliber. The interior parts of 
it mortar are the chamber, the boro, the 
mouth, the vent. The chandler is the 
jlaco where the .charge of powder is 
edged. The shape of the chamber va¬ 
ries. It is generally conical, more or less 
irunented. hind mortars am those used 
iu sieges, and mounted on buds. The 
beds uro made of very solid timlier, and 
placed upon very strong-timber frames. 
The boil.is so made as to turn round. 
fitonc mortars serve to throw stones into 
the enemy’s works, when near at hand. 
Sra mortars arc those which are fixed in 
bomb-vessels, for bombarding places by 
sou. They aro made much longer, and 
pomowhat heavier than land mortars. 
The use pf mortars is thought to be older 
.than that of cannon, for they were em¬ 
ployed in the wars of ..Italy to throw balls 
of red-hot iron ami stones long before the 
invention of shells., It is generally be¬ 
lieved that the Germans wen* llio invent¬ 
ors, and tliat they wens used at thU siege 
of Naples, in the reign of Charles VIII, 
, in 1135. Tt is more certaiu that shells 
were thrown out of mortars at the siege 
of VVnclilendonk, in 1588, by the count of 
Mansfeld. (For further information, see 
Bomb, and Howitzer.) 

Mortar. '(Bee Vome.nl.) f 

Moktkage. A mortgage is a conviy- 
uticc or transfer of real or personal estate 
to secure the grantee or assignee the jmy- 
ment of some debt, or the performance of 
eomo agreement, with a condition or un¬ 
derstanding that, in case of the debt being 
'paid, or tho agreement being performed, 
within a certain time, and in the specified 
-manner, the conveyance or assignment 
shall lie void, and the land, or personal 
property revert to, or rattier, still lielong 
to tlio mortgager.. The Eiiglish, anil so 
the American mortgage of loud is mostly 
borrowed from tlio civil law (see Kent’s 
' Commentaries, vol. 4, part 4, lecture 57; 
•Brown’s’ Civil Lmd, vol. i., p. 200), or, at 
least,’ many of the rules and incidents of 
flic Roman hypoiheca coincide with ours 
relating to mortgages. The .essential 
characteristic 6f a mortgage, however, ac¬ 
cording to tite import and definition of 
ijie term, must lie the same-in all coun¬ 
tries, namely,’ an agreement that the 
property conveyed or transferred, whether 
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real of personal, shall not absolutely go,. 
and lielong to the grantee' or assignee, in 
case the debt intended to lie secured shall 
lie imid, or the - contract, whatever it may i 
be, intended to be guarantied, shall bo 
performed within the time and terms 
agreed ti|»onl the rules and incidents of 
such Ail hypothecation will therefore have 
some resemblance under all codes of laws. 
•There is no limitation of the kind of debts 
or contracts, the payment or performance 
of which may lie secured by mortgage ; 
for ail legal ones ‘ may lie so guarantied. 
What will be a sufficient conveyance of 
the property, whether real or personal,- 
vMIl again depend on the laws of tho 
place. A conveyance of laud, for hi-- 
stance, must, in most countries, lie made in- 
writing, and with certain formalities. So 
in England, the right of property in a ship 
must appear by a bill of sale. Whatever' 
these rules are by which the absolute 
transfer of property* is regulated, they will 
equally apply to a conveyance or assign¬ 
ment by way of hypothecation. As real 
estate is visually required by the laws to 
be conveyed by writteu documents, and 
according to the laws of most places, these 
• conveyances are evidenced by public 
records of the instruments by which they 
ere made, there is no necessity of an open, 
visible possession of the 'estate * by the 
grantee, that the public may take notice 
of die grant, for they may find the evi¬ 
dence of it at tho office of public record. 
The case is not the same with ])ersonal 
property, tho title to which is usually con¬ 
firmed and established to the purchaser 
by a delivery of the article infolds posses¬ 
sion. In rpspect to ail chattels, of which 
manual possession and transfer from .place 
to place is practicable, tho/lMivery by the 
vendor, aiul actual possession by the pur¬ 
chaser, are very^material circumstances in' 
establishing tins’ right of property in tho 
latter. It is, indeed,- laid down os a max¬ 
im of the English, imd also of the Ameri’-* 
can law, that mdvablcs cannot lie validly 
sold or mortgaged without n delivery, 
actual or constructive, to the purchaser or 
mortgagee, and a possession by him.' "But 
this rule is very much modified and relax¬ 
ed ; not that a delivery to, and possession 
by the vendee and mortgagee are not con¬ 
sidered requisite to establish his tide, but 
a very liberal interpretation has bejeii put 
upon circumstances showing'a construc¬ 
tive delivery and possession. The object 
and policy, of the. law is to leave the mov¬ 
able, just as it does land, to be used either 
by die mortgager or mortgagee, without 
affecti rig their mutual rights and.obligations 
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ns to the’property in the thing, as far ns • 
this indulgence enu he. carried 'without 
lending other persons into a misapprehen¬ 
sion, and exposing them to fraud and im¬ 
position in giving credit to the mortgager, 
upon tho supposition of his being the 
absolute* owner of the property hypothe¬ 
cated. ■ The various rides and distinctions 
. by which the mortgage of chattels is regu- 
' lated iu this respect, constitute nn essen- 
' tial part of the luw.upon titis siityc'et. But, 

, after all, we may lay it down as a general 
doctrine, that a mortgaged' chattel must 
. be in possession of the mortgagee, in order 
to render his title secure; and where, the 
mortgager has, by the law, l»ecn permitted 
still to use the thing, it is only, in cases 
' where his possession is, iu legal construc¬ 
tion, that of the mortgagee. The most ma¬ 
terial consideration relating to mortgages, 
whether of lands or chattels, is the efleet 
of the non-performance of the condition 
by the mortgager. Ttys- will depend, it 
is tine, in parr, upon the terms of theVon- 
.. tree, of hypothecation or mortgage. If it 
be agreed between the parties, that, in case 
of hon-]HTforinancc of the condition of the 
hypothecation, ihe mortgagee shall sell 
'Jic thing hypothecated, whether land or 
goods, and account to die mortgager for 
the proceeds in satisfaction of the debt or 
discharge of the obligation intended to he 
secured, and pay over tho surplus if any, 
this b all that justice or tho Wtw can de¬ 
mand ; and this is, in effect, what the law 
aimH at where the pnrtil's do not nmkc 
any such stipulation, but, nn the oontraiy, 
agree, either expressly or impliedly, that, 
i . ca«e of a non-pcrlbrmance of the con¬ 
dition, the'thing mortgaged shall lie abso¬ 
lutely mid immediately forfeited to the 
■ mortgagee, without any tight on the port 
of the mortgager ter redeem it," or to call 
. upon tho mortgagee to sell it and account 
with him for the proceeds. Thus, in the 
common form of mortgaging land, it is 
conveyed to .the mortgagee with a pro- 
.. vision, that, in case he shall ]«iy a certain 

• debt, or do Hi certain thing within a time 
specified,, the conveyance shall be void. 

. According to the literal .construction, 
therefore, if this condition is nof complied 

• with, the tiling thenceforth JmloiigH abso¬ 
lutely to the mortgagee. Bui here- tho 
law stejis in and controls the agreement, 
and attempts to prevent it from operating 
as a penalty or forfeiture, at the same time 

' giving it all its force,as a security or guar¬ 
anty. For this purpose, different modes 
" are adopted in different codes of* laws, all 
of which agree in applying the yalue of 
the tiling mortgaged ih satisfaction and 


discharge of the debt or obligation intend- \ 
ed to he secured ; so that by all die codes ■ 
justice is done, if there is lie surplus value. 
But if tlu-rji he a surplus value, some of ' 
the codes will reach it, anil others not, and 
tlic some code >vill reach it in regard to ono 
kind of pledge, mortgage, or hypotheca¬ 
tion,‘and not another. For example, liy 
the English and American law, if a debtor 
pledges hills of exehnnge or any personal 
property lor a debt, to an amount exceeding 
value, the creditor must account for the 
proceeds, and pay over tli.e surplus to his 
debtor; hut in England, and ho m some of * 
the U. States, if the debtor mortgaged lands, * 
of which the cri'ililor takes possession for 
breach of condition, the debtor lias three 
years to redeem it, after which time the 
land is absolutely gone, though twice the 
amount of the debt in,value. The law, 
in this casp, supposes three years to ho 
time enough to allow tjie debtor to re¬ 
deem in case of an excess of value of the 
land ;'and this supposition is not wholly 
unreasonable, since the debtor lias all that 
time to sell tho land, if ho can get more 
than the amount of ihe debt for it. Tho 
civil law, as more generally uilluinisfcred • 
where it has been made tho basis el’mod¬ 
ern codes, and so the laws of many of 
the TJ. Slates, adopt a different mode, 
prescribing an appraisement of the mort¬ 
gaged laud, and providing that it iriuy be 
soli! by auction, if two- thirds of the ap¬ 
praised value is bid tor it.; and the pre- 
ceeds of the sale are applied in satisfac¬ 
tion of the debt or obligation guarantied 
by the mortgage, and the surplus, if any, 
paid over to tho debtor. 1 ' 

Mortif.k, Edwanl Adolphus Cnsimir 
Joseph ; duke of Treviso, -marshal and 
peer of France, &e. IJo wan born at 
Cniuliray, in 171&V received a candid edit- ‘ 
cation, entered the military service in 
1791, as lieutenant in a regiment of carabi¬ 
neers; afterwards lieraiue captain of the 
first battalion "of volunteers of the depart¬ 
ment of the north; took part in the battles 
at Quiberon (April HO, 17!M), Jemnppea, 
Ncerwinden, llonilfschootc, and distin¬ 
guished Iiimself on all occasions. In 1704, 
he was conspicuous at tho buttle of Altcji- 
Txirehcn, and treated with the elector for 
the surrender of Mentz, In 1700, he was . 
made genera] of brigade, and soon after 
general of division. March 15, 1800, he 
* received the command of Baris, and 
evinced his attachment to Bonaparte at 
the time of the unsuccessful attempt 
against (he lifts of the first consul on. tho 
third Nivose. After hostilities had recom¬ 
menced against England, in 1803, he oc- 
. > 1 • 
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cupied the electorate of Hanover.. On his 
return, lie was made one .of the fdurgeuc- . 
mis'of i lie consular guard, and, May 19, 
1801, marshal of the empire. In Septem¬ 
ber, he took the command of d division of 
. the grand army; in October, paused to the 
left hank of the Danube, and was defeated 
in the battle of Durnsteiu by Kutifoott*. 

■ In the war with 'Prussia, lie took posses¬ 
sion of the electorate of Hesse (Novem- 

, Iter 1, IHOti); |wissod through Hamburg to 
the shores of tlio Baltic; occupied the 
llanse towns, and conducted the hostili¬ 
ties against Sweden, till • Napoleon, to¬ 
wards the end of the campaign, recalled 
him to the grand army, where he took* 
part in the battle of Fricdlaud. He then 
commanded iti'Spnin, where, in connexion 
with Latinos, he look Saragossa,, defeated 
the Spaniards at .Ocufia, and assisted 
Soult in his plans against Biulnjoz. In 
1812, .he commanded in Russia, mid was 
left in the Kremlin by Napoleon whi^i -ho 
marched out of Moscow, with orders to 
blow it up. At the reopening of the cam¬ 
paign,.ill 181*1, he was placed at tlie head 
of the young guards, fought at Liilzeu, 
Bautzen, Dresden, Hunan, mid, in’ 1814, in 
tlio different battles in France ; and, April 
, 8, braided to Napoleon’s dethronement. 
Louis XVIII made him peer of France, 
lie was in Lisle when tlje king lied tolling 
city, in 1815, and informed the. king of. 
the unfavorable disposition of tin: garrison. 
Louis went to (Client,, and Mortice entered 
tlio service of Napoleon. After tlio sec¬ 
ond restoration, he lost his dignity of jpeer, 

. but was made commander of thu military 
division in Roucu. in 1816, he was 
. placed in the chamher of deputies, and 
in 1819 again made a j>ccr. 

", Mortikr. (t5ee Cap.) 
t Mortification, in medicine, is tlio 
death of a part of tlio body while the rest 
continues alive, and-often in a sound stutc. 
If thu part be a vital organ, as the lungs, 
its death must necessarily he followed by 
that of the whole person. Mortification 
‘is called gangrene, and sphacelus, when 
occurring in suit or fleshy' parts, as 
ill thu stomach or the limbs; and caries 
when in a bone, as in the spine, in the, 
skull, &c. it is caused by violent inflam-’ 
motion, by exposure to freezing coin, by 
hospital fevers, by,languid, or impeded, or 

■ stopped circulation; os iu cases of bedvrid- 
*. den of palsied persons', and 'by improper 

■ food, particularly tlic spurred or mildewed 
grain. ;It tpay be recognised, when pre¬ 
ceded by inflammation, by the following - 

1 signs; subsidence of pain, heat and red- 
nes^ ami loss of sensibility; brown lividity, 


blistered skin, ‘with bloody, scram in the 
vesicles, offensive odor occurring iu the 
part, and by a small, rapid, intermitting. 
pulse; by shiverings followed with cola 

sweat, diurrhtBUjdplirium, hickup, dejection 

of spirits, and by a wild, cadaverous coun¬ 
tenance. When a part having been frozen 
is suddenly exposed to beat, mortification 
rapidly ensues; the jiart becomes florid; . 
inflammation is unsuccessfully attempted, 
and sphucrlus is the result, in the above . 
species a distinctly marked lino divides the 
dead and lining portions; often a healthy, 
separation ciisiics. Mortification .is com¬ 
mon in the fevers, wounds-and injuries of 
the crowded jails and militiu'y hospitals of 
Europe. This gangrene is considered 1 
contagious by some surgeons, the nurses 
ami orderlies suffering from ulcers and 
sloughs on the hands, when touched with . 
the sponges used iu cleansing the sick. 
Thu same effect in produced on the sound, 
portions of thu skin of the sick. This 
hospital gangrene is distinguished by its 
rapid spread to contiguous part;*, as from 
fingers to arms, by the oozing of grumoits 
blood, by horrible fetor, by final depres¬ 
sion of spirits, ami by the sullcli despair 
of patients vviio, on tlio day of battle or 
of amputation, were the bravest of the, 
brave. Sometimes tho cutting a nail to 
the quick, ora slight bruise,'will induce' 
gangrene in old or debilitated persons.— 
Mihlemortification differs from other, 
kinds in appearance and process, begin 
lung with coldness and numbm-ss in fin-' 
gers or toes, without fever, hut with, 
spasms, and hebetude of mind; it sepa¬ 
rates arms, legs or thighs, and nose. It is . 
mom often found in the voluptuous rich ‘ 
than in the laboring poor, in bilge iel-dcrs 
than in free drinkers. It is thought to Lie 
connected with a diseased state of the di¬ 
gestive organs, aud great nervous debility. 
Mr. Pott sometimes checked it hy opium 
in a few days, aud, after the * hopping off 
of tho affected parts, tlio patients recover¬ 
ed health. There is a dry gun grime to 
which palsied persons, as well as other*?, 
are liable, which slowly destroys the limb, 
and commonly without inflammation of 
putrefaction. This ip sometimes ejyilainod 
hy tho absence of warmth, and moisture, 
and air,' which are removed by .preceding ■ 
atrophy—the color livid, though, some¬ 
times nearly natural. When the bones of 
the leg mortify, or become carious, new , 
osseous matter is-provided, in sound con; 
stitutions. This process, occupying Veors. 
when left to nature, is much accelerat- 
eu by the artificial removal of the dead 
bone. 


x • 
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'■ Mortmain. Lands held by a corpora¬ 
tion arc said to be held in mortmain (mor- 
tua manu, dead hand); the inclining of 
which is that the estate is a perpetuity, or, 
in other words)' is not alienable. The ex-* 
mission has particular reference to estates 
tclil by the religious and eleemosynary 
corporations in'England, which became 
objects of‘jealousy very early, it being ap¬ 
prehended that all the lunds of tlie king¬ 
dom might conro by conveyances prompt¬ 
ed by the piety or superstition of proprie¬ 
tors into tire hands of those .corporations. 
Accordingly, conveyances andjdevises to 
corporations', civil or ecclesiastical, were 
forbidden by nutgna clutrla, and have been 
restrained and interdicted hy subsequent 
statutes. In the U. Suites, the amount of 
real estate that may be held by a corpora¬ 
tion is usually limited in its charter, and 
.it is also understood, as the general law, 
that any corporation can only hold laud 
for the purposes of its incorporation, uit- 
11 h'ss authority is expressly given in its 
v charter. The English statutes of mort- 
. /uniii have been held to he in force in 
Pennsylvania (3 Binney’s Reports, App. 
62(5), hut they have not been expressly rec¬ 
ognised as being a part of the common 
Iii’tV in other states. 

Moktoji, John, one of the signers of the 
Americau Declaration of Independence, 
' 'was horn in tW county of Chester (now 
Delaware), in Pennsylvania. ' About the 
year 1704, ho was sent, as a 'delegate, to 
the general assembly of Pennsylvania, of 
which lie continued to be for ninny years 
an active and distinguished member. He 
wie deputed to the congress of 1774. On 
the question of declaring independence, 
in 1770, tiie delegation from Pennsylvania 
being,divided, Mr. Morjon gave bis casting 
vote in tlie affirmative. Tliis was an act 
of siguul intrepidity, Under all the circum- 
- 8011101 '# of the case. , In the following 
year, he assisted in organizing a system of 
confederation for the colonics, and was 
chnirmun of the committee of the whole 
at the time when it was agreed to (Novoiii- 

■ her 15,1777). Tie died in that year, of an 
.» inflammatory fever, in the 56th year of 

his age. ITis character was truly estima¬ 
ble in private as well as public life. • 
..Mohveao, Louis Bernard Guyton de, 
baron, a celebrated qhemist, horn at Di- 
jo rv, January 4, 1737, distinguished him- 
.seli; in 17/3, hy the invention of the 
method of-purifying the atmosphere by 
means of chlorine, which is now general¬ 
ly employed with tlie. greatest success. 
Morvcau was previously general-advocate 

■ of the’ parliament at Dijon, on able man 


of businc&i, eloquent arid upright. lie"', 
founded u school at Dijon for his favorite 
study,' chcmistiy, and, during 13 years, 
himself conducted it. In 1801 appeiircd 
his inscription .'complite dig Proctdia de 
Disinfection. ‘ In,171)l he was mode mem¬ 
ber of the national assembly, afterwards 
of the convention.' At tlie battle of Elen 
run,- he ascended in n balloon. In 17547 
he retired *to private life. Subsequently 
he was chosen a dircctor-of the polytoeh- 
nic school, which he assisted to establish, 
and a member of the institute. After the . 
restoration he was pensioned. He died 
January 2, 181(5. His wife translated sev- 
<*nl cliemieni works from the English, 
Swejlish and Germtui ; also Werner’s 
treatise on the exterior characters of fossils 
(175KI). 

MoiiveV. (rice Fingal.) 

IMottvisnao, or Mimvif-mno ; a town 
of S|Ktiu, in Valencia, 13 miles north- 
iioilii-enst of Valencia; Ion. 22 W.; lat. 
35P 38' N.; population (5273. It is sup- 
|H>sed to be the ancient Sagmitnm destroy-- 
ed hy Hannibal, and which fell a victim 
to its fidelity to the Romans.* It. was af¬ 
terwards rebuilt by the Romans with 
great splendor. The city of Morviedro is 
full of the remains of antiquity; the walls 
of the houses, the city gates, and doors of 
the churches and inns, are covered with 
Roman inscriptions. The most curious 
monuments are the castle and the theatre. 
The name is supposed to,be derived from' 
an allusion to this circumstance —nttui 
vitcres (ancient walls). 

Mosaics are imitations of paintings by 
ft leans of colored stones, pieces of glass, 
of marble, and even of wood of diflcrent 
colors, cemented together with much art 
The -name is soinctinA's supposed to ( bc 
derived from Moses, as the pretended lit- 
ve.ndor; sometimes from Musa, in tfie sense 
of elegance, bounty ; and sometimes from 
(inventor, museum (a grotto consecrated to' 
the muses), perhaps from the circum¬ 
stance that mosaic work was first used in . 
grottoes. Tlie Italian musaico, as wall as 
' tlju French mosaique, originated from the 
word musaictm of the Byzantine Greeks, 
who first introduced tlio art into Italy. 
We know nothing with precision of the 
invention and histoiy of this art in anti¬ 
quity. Probably it originated in the East, 
but * receivdtl its perihelion from tho , 
Greek's, and was thus conveyed to the 
Romuns in Sylla’s time. In Italy, anil, iti 
most of the countries occupied by the Ro¬ 
mans, many floors ornamented with mosaic) 

. work liave been found amongst the ruins. 
When, in .the fifth century, the arts and 
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sciences wen; driven from Italy- by the .shape. The opus retiedatum of the an- 

* distracted state of the country, this art was cients, with .which columns and walla 

.preserved by the Byzantine Greeks, land were sometirhes incrusted,is found to con-- 
' was restored to Italy ih tlic thirteenth con- sist of small stoucs, of a pyramidal-form, 
tuiy, where it attained the highest jieffec-s the apex of which is imbedded in mortar, 
lion, jKirticularly when Clement VIII, at while the base, which is polished, forms ' 
the commencement of the .17th ceutmy, the outer sufthce. A mode has recently ■ 
had the whole of the interior of the dome been invented of sawing the plate with 
of St. Peter’s ornamented with this work, the mosaic paintings into two or throe 
' Giambattista Calandra improved mosaic sheet*, and thus multiplying, tin; paiut- 
by the invention of a new cement, lie ings. Should sincke or dirt soil the sur- 
mid many succeeding artists employed the face, it has only to lie polished to Imj re- 

- urt lor copying* original paintings of Ik- stored to its■ original beauty. In 1819, 

' mons ariisls, and thus eternizing them, Fumbach,'wi native of Baden, invented a 

in their original freshness and beailty; for new kind of mosaic painting, imitating , 
one, of the greatest advantages of thi^kinfl with surprising fidelity the color, the junc- ■ 
of iKiiiititigvis its wonderful power of pres- hire, the lustre, Ac., of mineral bodies, 
i.-rvation. In this mayiierGuercino’sMar- Professor Blank’s mosaics of moss have 
tyrdom of St. Petromlla, uiid Doiniuichi- also attdieted much attention.—rice J. B. 

. no’s Cnmiputuon of tins dying test. Jerome,' Blank’s description of his Mosaic Phint- 
were preserved. Peter Paul, of Ghritgo- lags (Wiirtzhurg, 1820). 
pltoris, fomuled, at flic commencement of Mos.viiiuquk, or Mosathiiico ; a king- 

• the 18tli e.entury, a school for mosaic in dom of Africa, on tho east coast, and m 
Home, ami many of his scholars earned • that |»irt of the Indian suu which passes 
the art- to a still higher degree of excel- between tin; continent and the island of 
lenre. In recent times t<vo kinds of mo- Madagascar. it takes its name In;in the 
sain are particularly famous,—-the Roman capital, situated on an island, the chief of 
ami tin; Florentine, In the former the three islands which form a part of the king- 

. jKiintings are formed by joining very small dnm. The city of Mosamhico is said to' 
pieces of stone, which gives greater varin- liavo once been very handsome ; the 
ty ami elegance, and facilitates the i. pro- houses Well built, especially tin? churches 
seiitaliou of large historical paintings. The and conveuts, and the fort, or castle, which 
Florentine style, which makes use of is about a musket-shot from the town; but 
larger pieces of stone, is far more trouble- jt is now much reduced. Mr.' Salt stated 
some,-and is adapted only lor small the, population, in 130S1, at 500 Portuguese, 
pointings. Mosaic, in wood the Italians 800 persons of Arabian extraction, and 
call lafitia, or tarsia; the French mar- 1500 negroes. The trade is in gold, ivoiy 
quttrrie. (See Marquttry.) lit the most and slaves. The fort is one of the strong- 
costly mosaics, precious stones have been est and best contrived which the Portu 
rut to furnish materials; hat in common' guesc have on this,coast. The kings of 

• .works of this art enamels of difllvont col- Portugal spared no cost to fortify and gar*- 
ore, manufactured for the purpose, are the . risott Mosauibico, iyul to provide it witli an 
material employed. The enamel is first hospital for the sick, ami a well-stored 
formed into Sticks, from the ends of which magazine, with alL necessaries for ship- 
pieces of the requisite size are cut or ping, though tho ehurge of* keeping them 
broken off. Tliohe are confined in their uji often exceeds the revenues it affords. 

i proper places ppon al plate of metal or Lon. 41° 38'El; Iat. 15°.7 S. The island 

- Btono, by a eminent made of miicklime, of MosombToo, though the largest of the 
, pulverized limestone, and linseed nil. Tlys three islands, is -nevertheless very snialL 

fecinent. is spread over the plau;, and a not being above two how-shots in breadth," 
drawing made on it to guide the artist Imj- aud about six in length; about two miles 
fore lie commences bis work, lie has from the continent. The bay is about three 
also constantly before him the painting to -miles in circuit, so that tho points of land on . 
be.copied. After the whole 1ms adhered, each side advance into tho sea. The oth-. 
it is allowed to dry two months, and is er two, St. George and St. James, lie 
then polished with a flat stone and emery, on each side of it, facing tho continent in 
Inlaid works, of agate and oilier costly a direct line with it. Over against that of 
.'•Atones, are executed on the same principle St. George, and about a mile from it, js the 
: ; as giosaic, except that the stones arfi larger, cape called by the Portuguese Cabo betra.' 
&guul cut to the shape of different parts of which is n peninsula, joined to tho conti- 
the object to l>e represented, whereas in neut by a small neck of land, covered with* 
nitwuic the pieces are of tho same size and tho sea at high, but fordable at low water. 

. ' *?. » ‘. 4 ' ■ ■■ » , • . ' t V . 
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... , Moa.vMUiQDK, Stha,its' of ; that part of nomieal obscrvatoiy. In private lift-, ho 
. «. the Indian ocean which divides the island ..was universally esteemed for his many 
/ of Madagascar from the continent of At- virtues, and the affability of Ids manners. 
' lica. lie died in 189 L' 

Moscati, Pietro, a celebrated physi-, . MobeMKi.Es, Ignatius, one of the most 
cian and statesman, son of one of the most celebrated pianists and pooulur compos- 
celebrated surgeon? in Italy, was bprn in era, born at Prague, in 1794, is tin* son of 
173ti, at Milan. As bis talents were obvi- a Jew, who, lta\ ing discovered the musi- 
ous at an early period, his futhcr cultivated cal taste of the child, had him instructed 
them with the utmost care, and at length (1804) by Welter, the director of the enn- 
scut him to Tuscany, and afterwards to f servatory there. The bov waf) lira! taught 
Turin, to study under the direction of the compositions of Mozart, which "ho 
Bcr^randi and Bcccaria. Moscuti, after executed with, a precision and expression 
v having taken his doctor’s degreo at Payia* tlnU exciteil the. astonishment of comiois- 
was appointed assistant physician to tho sums. Bach’s and Handers works wero 
. hospital at Florence, where, and at-Bo- his next studies, .lie, was oqiuilly suecess- 
logna, lie diligently labored in tire aequisi- ful in them, and soon displayed a remark- 
tiou of professional knowledge. In 17l>4, he able talent of'extemporizing on any given 
was elected professor of anatomy and sur- subject, lie soon made himself master 
gory ia the uuiversity of Pavia, add pub- of the laws of counterpoint. ’Even in bis 
fished his anatomical lessons, and a Dis- eighth year, lie had already inudo some 
Course on the physical Differences wliic.h attempt's, at composition. Mis jnstrurtcr 
exist between Man ami Animals. Both next, obliged him tb practise and study 
of these works wero well received, and Olemcmi’s compositions for the piano,and 
the latter was translated into German. In the young artist made his npiH'nrancc in a 
. 1772, Marin Theresa nominuted'him pro- public concert in 180(5. . His skill, purity 
fessor of midwifery-surgery, and placed and vigor of expression, and knowledge 
him at the head Of a foundling establish- of harmony, were universally admired, 
-merit which she had formed. In 1796, and induced several amateurs losend him 
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subject, lie soon made himself master 
of the laws of coiuiter|H)int. ' Even in his 
eighth year, lie had alreadv made some 
attempts, at composition. flis pistruetcr 
next- obliged him t6 practise and study 
(-leuicnli’scompositions for the piano,and 
the young artist made his npiienranrc in a 
public concert in 180(5. . Uis skill, purity 
mid vigor of expression, and knowledge 
of harmony, were universally admired, 
and induced several amntf-iirs to send him 


Moseati espoused the cause of Italian lib- to Vicuna to* complete his education, 
erty, and became a member of the Cisal- There lie enjoyed the insiruV-tion of tho 
pine congress. In 1797, Bonaparte select- celebrated Albroehtsbcrger and Salieri, 
eil him as one of the fittest persons to lie a ’ and made such astonishing progress as lo 
director of tlio Cisalpine republic.; and, liecome the chid’ performer ill the con- 
, when Moseati wished to decline tho certs of instrumental musie,and llie Ihvor- 
office,the general replied to - him, “ Jf lion- ite of the Vienna public. - Alter making 
■ est niou refuse, I must apjMiint knaves!? his appearance in.diflerenf parts of (ler- 
Moscati therefore accepted it;. but lie soon many, with universal applause, Moscheles 
rc and r<;sume<l bis medical pur- sot out, in 1820, on a professional tour in 

\ suite, lie was arrested by the .Austrians, Holland, France and England, and in all 
in 1799, and confined in the fortress of these countries was no less successful 


Cuttaro, whore, however, he was liberated' than be had been at home. He alier- 
to attend on the arcb-dukc Charles, who wards made a second visit to London, 


hml fallen ill. After tho battle of Maren¬ 
go, he returned .to Ifuly, and 'was one 1 of 
the deputies sent to the consulla at Lyons. 
Under the govennucut of Maiiolcon, bo 
was successively made director-general 
. ’of public instruction,'asenator, a dignitary 
■ of the irob crown, grand eaglo of die legion 
.‘Of jwmor, and a count. Ho was also 
highly rcs|K!cted at tho vjftc-regal court, 
;«nd was the favorite physician of the vico- 
‘ ■roy jukI vice-quecn. Moseati was sin¬ 
cerely attached to Eugcno Beauhamais, 
. and was fine of the senators who- was tho 
most active, in 1814, in endeavoring to 
.raise him to the throne. Ho was after¬ 
wards one of die directors of the Italian 
institute, and president of die central 
. council of health. He founded, at his 
6yvn expense, a metebrological and astro- 


and returned in 1826. lie lias since ap- 
1 poured in the countries in the north of 
Europe, whence he? returned in 1839, and 
performed- in Paris. As an artist, Mo- 
scholos is remarkable for his elevated 
Style, and the almost incredible facility 
with .which lie overcomes difficulties. 
As a composer, he is much esteemed; 
biit his compositions are extremely diffi¬ 
cult of execution. 

Moschus, a Greek jwsteral poet, was a 
mitivc .of Syracuse. Tire time when lie 
Nourished is not. accurately known, somo. 
making him n pupil of llion, who is sup¬ 
posed to have lived ujider Ptolemy Phila¬ 
delphia, while othera suppose. him a 
contemporary of Ptolemy Philorijetcr 
B. ,C. 1(50). Tho tenderness with wldch 
io speaks of Bion, iu his beautiful elegy 
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on that poet, implying a personal acquaint¬ 
ance, seems to render the former opinion 
most probable. A Tow idyls form the whole, 
of the remains of Mosclius, which exhibit 
great elegance of style and delicacy of 
conception. They.are generally printed 
in conjunction with those of Jiion (q. v.), 
and may be (bund in the Podtt Atmans, 
as also in a separate volume, by Me- 
kereke. 

' Moscow. {Moskwa ); on the Moskwa 
and Nrgliun, in a fertile and richly culti¬ 
vated countryj lat. 55° 45 ,- 45" N.; Ion.' 
37° $¥ 8" E.; thb ancient capital of the 
Russian empire, and still the place of the 
emperor’s coronation. It was also the 
iiu|«'i ial residence, till I’eter the'Grunt se¬ 
lected Petersburg for this purpose. Mos¬ 
cow was. founded by the grand-duke. 
Jurge' 1, in' 1117, and enlarged by the 
grambdukc Daniel, nlaiut the year 1300. 
In 1383 and 1571, it was entirely destroy¬ 
ed by the Tartars, but each time soon re¬ 
built. A third time, Kill, it was burnt 
by iho Poles. Tlio'plague lias also often 
produced a great .mortality there; tin: last 
time, in 1771. Iu 1831, it was severely 
hfllicted by the cholera morbus. Under 
Cutliarine II, Moscow was extended arid 
. embellished. It comprised, in, 1812, in a 
circuit of nfiout twenty-seven miles, five 
principal divisions: J. the Kremlin (q. v.), 
that is, fiii-tress; 2. Kitnigorod j 3. Jteloi- 
gorod, with the buildings of the university, 
founded by the empresd Elizabeth, m 
1755 ; 4. Semlanoigofod, and, 5. Uiirty 
Slobodcn, or suburbs. The town con¬ 
tained iiIkivc 10,000 houses-, among which 
were 288 churches. There were also' 
numerous booths, and 350,000 inhabitants 
(20,000 of the number, soldiers), several 
imperial colleges, institutions for educa¬ 
tion and science's, a large foundling hospi¬ 
tal for 5000 children, and also the princi¬ 
pal manufactures of the empiro. Moscow 
has Been, and still is, the centre of tlte 
trade of the interior, aud a mart for enor¬ 
mous stores of goods of every description. 
This and the. pulaccs and luxury of the 
high Russian nobility^who are licit) less 
dependent on the criint, and prluci(iaUy 
pass the .winter iu this place, make it one 
' of the largest ami . most magnificent cities 
of the, world. The peculiarities of the 
national customs add character remained 
longer hero than iu the other cities. Re-, 
cent times have given it; great historical 
interest. Moscow was the torch which 
lighted the tire of independence through 
subject Europe. ; When Napoleon act-' 
vancctl, in 18111, with, the most numerous 
army which Europe had seen since the 
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great migration of tlie nations, into the- 
interior of the Russian empire, and her 
.armies had in vain attempted.to stay his 
.course at the Moskwa (q. v,), iiear Boro¬ 
dino,' Kutusoff determined, in spite of 
the opposition of many members of the 
'council of war, to sacrifice the city in or¬ 
der to save the empire. The stores from 
tlie arsenal, together with tlie public treas¬ 
ures, had lieen already transported from 
Moscow, and secured. The' greater part 

■ of the inhabitants followed, with their 
movable property; 17,000 wounded were 
conveyed iu 4000 wagons, leaving only 
'2000 severely wounded and sick in tlie. 
hospitals of Moscow. The army retired' 
to Kaluga. (See the article Russian-Ger-' 
man War.) The governor of Moscow, in 
■the mean time (count llostopsdiin, q. v.), 
prepared to prevent .the enemy from 
maintaining hituself in the heart of the 
empire, lie set pro to his beautiful coun¬ 
try sent, near Moscow, and others, equally' 
determined not to see their property iu 
the hands of tho enemy, did the same; 
and many citizens loudly exclaimed, that 
it would lie better to bum Moscow than 
to gi\c it up to the French., But count 
Koslopscliin could «rily client the depart¬ 
ure ofull the civil and military authorities^ 
together with tho officers of tho fire-de¬ 
partment, and 2100 firenien, with 5X5 fire- 
engines. These, as belonging to the mili¬ 
tary, were despatched from Moscow a 
day before the entry of the enemy. The 
prisons were not opened, but cleared, and 
810 prisoners were conveyed to NislmeU 
Novogorod, under an escort, two day 9 
before the arrival of tho French. But 
half of tho inhabitants remaining at Mos¬ 
cow (12-r-15)000) were n mere mob, many 
of whom may have profited by the uni¬ 
versal disorder, to set lire to severiil houses 
that they might the better plunder. The 
conflagration of Moscow, which, in the 
course > of three days, consumed three 
fourths of all the houses^ was, accordjug 
to universal opinion," not accidental, but a 
preconcerted plan, and the qrder of count 
Rostopsehin. The latter repelled tho 
charge in Ins work La Viriti sur VJnccn- 
ine tfc Moscau, par Us Comte Roslopchim 
(l arts, 1823), arid' contradicted the' re-- 
ports of the French arrriy, disclaiming the.' 
honor of. tins groat act; brit he acknowl¬ 
edged ,tlmt incendiaries had been taken h) 
the act by.the French, who bud fim- 

■ brands and rockets about them! Accord¬ 
ing to the printed, reports of the examina^ 
tions, thirty- persons were arrested by tHta 
French,, thirteen 1 of whom were' shop 
being convicted of having put fire to d|f* 
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fefent parts of the city, by Rostopscliin's gratiou, Napoleon left the Kremlin, and 
command. 'It ia known that the owners retired to castle Petrowskoi, a league 
of the magtaines of wagons, who occupy! from the city. His last worda were, 
a wholo street in Moscow, when they, saw “ Where you cannot cxtiugjiish, plunder”* 
that the French .officers, immediately on Horrors upon..horrors now succeeded: 
their arrival, had taken possession of these Moscow was burning till Sept, 21, At 


' s t i g v-*- - it nuivto rvuu iiutt vtl’ 

, have been accessary to tlic conflagration,. terod Moscow, Napoleon, in five weeks, 
from carelessness, or for the soko of phm- had lost 40,000: thus retreat became tuiu- 
riering. In the first night after the arrival voidable. From die 19th to the 22d ot 
pf the French,‘the large warehouses in tiro October, preparations were nuwle for re- 
■ neigiihorhood of the Kremlin were in tiring, which were accompanied by new 
flames; then tho fire broke out in several acts of fcrocity and avidity. On the last 
parts of the eity. Tho fifth day after the day, it was resolved to destroy die Krein- 
’ French had entered, a high wind curried Hn; but this only partly succeeded. Of 
tho flames ,in every direction; so that, in 2000 stone houses, hut 525, and, of GGQO 
die cptirse of three Jays, 7933 houses were wooden buildings, only 1797, were pro- 
consumed to ashes. Napoleon hating, served. Tho entire loss which the fin; 
giv.en {permission that those houses which and 'the war occasioned to the city and * 
were on fire might be plundered, the sol- tho government of Moscow, was estimated 1 
diers dk} not exert themselves in sulxluing at 3£1,000,000 of roubles. TJio Russian 
the flames. The Russiansntdiat titno main- govcruiucut appointed a commissioner to 


tained that the conflagration was entirely make indemnification; but ninny of tho 

•'_i_i* i:«__l. ...i *-i.i i. i _.... _i_■!_■ i_^ ... . • 


the work of tho French, wliich added to 
the exasperation of tho people. Kven 
Kutusoft declared to Lauriston that ho 
hod only given orders to destroy sevcrul 
magazines. The rest had been done by 
die French. The following circum¬ 
stances attended the entry .of the. French: 
Napoleon waited in vain lor messengers to 
•.deliver to him 'the koys of tho city. At 
last, u deputation appeared, consisting of 
twelvo hudly-tlrcssed persons of the lower 
orders. Napoleon therefore did hot at¬ 
tend to ffiein. A young Russian, who 
had cpuceivcd the idea of issuing a proc¬ 
lamation in tho name of Napoleon, was 
killed by the people. When the advanc¬ 
ed guard of the French'entered Moscow, 


inhabitants, who hail Ipsttho greater part 


.of their property, did not hand in their • 
estimated; thus, for instance, tho loss'of 
the two counts Ruzumowski, of general 
Apraxia, count Ruttcriin (whose library, 
worth a million, was entirely destroyed), 
anil of general Rnstopschin, amounted to 
live millions of roubles, iu houses nndTiir- 
niturc. After the recovery' of the coun¬ 
try, the. Russians were so actively em¬ 
ployed iiirobuildiiig Moscow, that, in the 
course of nine years, it had risen from 
its ruins in greater beauty tfcpu before, tile 
conflagration. The houses ore principally 
of brick; the streets are pared with peb¬ 
bles, and bonlered with foot-paths; fifteen 
main streets diverge from the centre, ter- 


did not hand in their 


‘rendfentered Moscow, 


.Sept. 14, and proceeded to the Kremlin, minuting at.flic fifteen barriers; tho {irin- 
a Russian' peasant suddenly sprang for-' cipalsquares are those of Loubiauka, anil 
- ward,, .and killed a Polish officer, whom 'of the poultry market, near the centre of 
he had taken for Napoleon. . Some of the the cities; the number of streets is 7ti5; 
citizens prepared to defend tho Kremlin; houses, 10,000, of which 8027 have been 
hut Murat brought focwartl bis cunnon, built sinco the .conflagration of 1812; ca- 
and they fell a sacrifice to their despair, 'thedrals, 7; churches anil chapels, 275, and 
■ On the l5th, at three o’clock in the after- 1 mosque, 21 monasteries, 50 hospitals, 
noon, Napoleon entered.with his guanls,. &c. The imperial university has a libra- 
and took, up hia abode in the' Kremlin, ry of 33,000 volumes: the course of in- 
But, voljeya of smoke soon rose at a dis- structiou includes the moral and political / 
tonce, and the flames proceeded'from five .sciences, physics, mathematics, medicine, 
hundred different quarters. The attempts -and polite literature. Several learned so-, 
to extinguish the turned and restore order defies are connected with it. There arc ' 
Were fruitless. All,-Moscow was on fire. t numerous ojther literajy institutions;, Soma 
it being impossible to subdue, the eonfla-"of,the hospitals are very extensive! portip- 1 
■ ro&iix.:'~'Q ‘ ■ ‘ r -' ; ■ •. . 
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ularly the military'hospital, with 1900 to expose him, in obedience to a royal com* 
beds, which received 11,650 patients Sn mand, which enjoined that all the male 
J823, The population, in sumrnor, is children of the Hebrews should be put to 
24C> '54*5 and in whiter, receives an in- death. But the daughter of the Egyptian 
crease of 150,000.' ' ' king (a tradidon preserved by Josephus 

Mosf.llk ; a department of France, names her Thennutis), going to bathe in . 
(Soe Departments.) the Nile, found the child exposed *in a, 1 

' M oski.lk, or Mosul, (anciently MoseUa), carefully Constricted basket of bulrushes 
a tributary of rhe Inline, rises in France, upon the border of the river, and took * 
in the Vosges, and flows hits the Rhine at compassion upon him. His sistcr-Miriam,, 
L’obleutz, opposite to Ehrenbreitstcin. Jt who was standing near, ofleivd to procure, 
runs through the French departments of him a-nursc, and hrnncdintily sunmfcmcd 
the Vos# 1 *, the Meurtho and the Moselle, his mother. The feelings of his unhappy, 
the southern part of Luxembourg, and the people were therefore instilled into him 
• Prussian province of tho Lower Rhine, with his mother's milk, and lie returned. 
The length of its course is about 1100 when he hod reached a lit age for instruc/ ■ 
miles. Its principal tributaries are the tion, to the king’s daughter, who named' , 
Mcurlhc mid the Saar. From Metz to Jiiirr M>-whche (whence tho Hebrew Mo- 
Trcvcs, it has a broad valley, hut, Inflow- cheh), signifying one delivered from tho 


tho latter place, it is confined by the 
branches of tho llunilsriick. The menu 


waters, and adopted him us her son. lie 
was afterwards educated for the duties of 


breadth Is about 500 foot; depth, 7—15 
feet. Tho navigation is tedious, on ac¬ 
count of the winding course ftf the river, 

, and, in some parts, is diilicult and danger¬ 
ous. From Treves to Coblcntz, tho 
scenery on tho river is very picturesque,, 
almost every village! and overv group of 
hills. presenting a beautiful landscape. 
Tito neighliorhood of Trarhach is.charm¬ 
ing; mountains, vine-clad hills, fertile \al- < 
leys, interchange with each other, and 
several brooks i (in into the Moselle. The 

J irinci|ml towns on its banks are Pont-a- 
Uousson, Met/, TliibnviDe, Treves and 
Coblcntz. Wood for-fuql and building, 
.coal, iron, slates, wine, grain, &.c., are 
brought down the river in large boats, 

' eighty feet in length by twenty in 
breadth. ' 

J Mokki.i.k Wixks ; a sort ol* Hear ami 
dry wines, with a light, pleasant flavor ami 
( high aroma, produced in the countries on 
and near the Moselle. They are generally 
, only first rale ordinary wines, hut are 
sometimes of a superior quality. They 
come to maturity in about five or six years, 

• hut, in a favorable season, they wflli keep 
' twice that lime without deterioration. 
The best an; produced at Rrauiiontierg, 

■ Grnnch, Wehlen, Zeltingen. The Pis- 
portcr, jUrolmcr ntul Ncuiiingiier are also 
' esteemed. They are now much used in 
Prussia, on account of the high duties on 
foreign wines. The Moselle wines are 
‘often recommended for thdir diuretic 
qualities, and as preventive df obesity. 

N Mqhks was born in Egypt, about 1000 
■ B. C:, among the then- severely Oppressed 
■ 'Hebrew people. Three months after his 
birtli, his father, Amram, and motlicr,Joche-. 
bed, both of the race if Levi, were obliged/ 1 


tlie priesthood, to which the royal family 
belonged,*md could now; as the disciple 
of-the priests, Main to all tho arts and 
knowledge which this privileged caste 
' Carefully confined within the limits of tlieir 
order. The means of instruction thus 
ailbrded him were the best which his 
time possessed ; and Moses penetrated 
still deeper than his instructors into the 
secrets of their religion, physics, legisla- * 
tion, and government, as appears plain- ' 
ly from his words anil actions. His ex¬ 
pedition into Ethiopia, iiv- the fortieth 
year of his age, as leader of the Egyptians, 
when lie subdued the city of Balm, won 
the idlections of the conquered princess 
Tharbis, and married her, rests only on 
thi. tradition preserved by Josephus. ’Yet 
Moses could not forget his people in tho! 
splendor of a court: an outrage committed 
by all Egyptian on a Hebrew excited his 
anger, ami he secretly slew tlie Egyptian.. ■ 
But this deed became known, ami he es-' 
enped tlie pursuit of the king only by a 
hasty flight into Arabia. Here lie took 
refuge with Jethro, a Midituiilish 'prince 
and a priest, and espoused his daughter 
Zipporah, Whom, at their first meeting, 
lie had rescued from hostile shepherds. 
Thus the adopted eon of a king's daugh¬ 
ter became the herdsman of on Arabian, 
.and history does not say that, he aspired 
to any thing greater.- But the misery 
of his nation lpust have been continually 
present to his mind, ami not in vain had 
lie been led, by extraordinary means, 
into the sanctuary of Egyptian .Wisdom, 
and endowed with the rarest powers 
and knowledge. This knowledge occu¬ 
pied his mind in his solitude, and explain- , 
ed to him tho secrets of' nature", whose 
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mysteries and wonders addressed hitn in a 
solemn toue amid the deserts and muun- 
tains of Midiao, and elevated his heart to 
that God whom he discerned inure clearly 
than his lathers. Yet the germ of his 
great undertaking remained for a long 
, time maturing in Iuh iiuiul, before it 1 was 
broughtto light, aud assumed the form of 
a deeply-meditated plan. Most's had al¬ 
ready attained to au age wiiicli gives 
mature experience, patienec rind trauquil- 
lity of miud,when tills took ^ilacc through 
an immediate interposition of God. While 
he was feeding his (lock on mount Hpreb, 
he saw u bush on lire, and, consider¬ 
ing why the bush was not consumed, he 
heard the voice of the Lord proceed!tig 
from it, who announced himself to him 
as die God of Abraham, Isaac and Jucob, 
and commanded him to lead his people 
out of Egypt into the kind which Jie had 
promised .to flic patriarchs. The panic 
Jehovah , liy which God declared himself) 
was already known to him by means of 
the Egyptian mysteries, and conveyed the 
idea of the one, everlasting and unchange¬ 
able. Hut uot without anxiety, arising 
from the view, of the dillictilties which he 
should meet with, and from his modesty, 
did lie determine to obey this call. Pha¬ 
raoh, he thought, is hard and unbelieving, 
he himself outlawed, his people rude, and 
incapable of comprehending the idea of 
the God whom die should uimouncri to 
them. .Being slow of .speech, and pos¬ 
sessing none of the arts of an orator, Ids 
words will not be believed without v isible 
signs. God tlicrelbro gives him power 
>•1 prove Ins mission by miracles, and 
joins to him his elder brother," Aaron, as 
a speaker. ' Tims prepared, Moses be¬ 
comes confident that he sliall succeed, 
with tile assistance of God, and returns 
to Egypt, a gray-haired man of eighty 1 
years, to undertake the work. All the 
difficulties which he. had foreseen, and yet 
greater ones, opposed him. lie, had the 
eloquence of Aaron, it is thic, to aid him, 
and the people-of Israel must recognise 
, the 1 hand of God in .liis deeds; but, de¬ 
graded by long slavery, they wavered be¬ 
tween belief and doubt. In vain did lie 
produce changes in the ordinary' course : 

■ of nature, which ■ could not be imi¬ 
tated by the art of the Egyptian sages,, 
■and for the performance of which a 
higher power was obviously ^requisite. 

. The tenth of the destructive plagues 
which afterwards came upon Egypt—the 
.destruction of all the firpt-bom—first 
moved the hardened heart of Pharaoh, to 
allow the Hebrews to depart. Moses 


placed himself at their.head, and convey¬ 
ed them, with .all their possessions, out of 
Egypt, passing,, uiuler the protection of 
Guii, through the midst of the Red sea, 
in which the faithless Pharaoh, pursuing 
thrill* was drowned, with iho army which 
followed him. Yet this deliverance from 
u fomiidah.e enemy was only the login¬ 
ning of liis enterprise. A rude, tumultuous ’ 
people was around him, who, until now, 
laid obeyed the sconce of their task- 
nmster^bui knew uqt bow to live ill free¬ 
dom. Their distress in the desert excited 
loud murmurs; their meeting with thu. 
hostile Bedouins occasioned bloody com¬ 
bats; tile jealousy of the elders produced 
dissensions and opposition to their louder; 
his life was ollen in dupgcr, and he wits > 
often -obliged to maintain his authority 
by force and severe punishments. Bur,- 
with wonderful wisdom, he remained 
firm, in spite of all opposition, to his plan 
of transforming the stubborn Aiiildtudu 
into a devout, civilized .and independent 
people, lie supplied the hungry witli 
food from Leaven, anil opened to the. ‘ 
'thirsty new fountains upon‘the rook of 
llorei), by the aid of God, who granted to 
his petition what die people m!ciM. Jii 
all his ordinances, he declared himself to 
have, flic express command of God, who 
wished to drew his people to himself) and 
to form tlieir'hearts by love and four. Re¬ 
ligion is the. spirit of thu law whieh Moses 
began to announce, tlireu Miouths-ulier his 
departure from Egypt. Arrived at Sinai, 
a mountain of Arabia, 1 he allowed the 
people to eneamp, while he himself as¬ 
cended the holy summit to pray) where," 
surrounded with thunder, and ■ trembling 
at the presence of God, die laws were 
ntuioimccd to him which were to regulate • 
'the lives of the Israel jtes. Founded upon 
the fiiitli of the patriarchs, these laws are . 
rather u restoration of the simple truths 
which had governed the primitive world 
than a new religion. As jiroschtod by ■ 
Moses, they were purified from the emirs 
mid follies of superstition, which hud 
gathered round them among idolatrous 
nations, /uid were exhibited in rt form 
adapted to the wants of the Hebrews, who 
had grown from a single family to a rude, 
ungoverued multitude. The groat object,' 
of his legislation is to inculcate the doc-'. 
trine that Jehovah is the only God, who.. 
will allow no' other ‘god besides himself) . 
nor any visible image of his liciug; that he • - 
is himself the King of his people, and that , 
ho will rule them by his priests: hence 
the laws by ..which Moses regulates the 
worship of the Hebrews, the adminis-, 
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* tration of the government and flf justice, 
and even directs their manners, and lays 

■ down rules for tne care of tlieir health, bear 
Jim marks of tlieir heavenly origin. Arising 

., from the wants of the moral and phys¬ 
ical nature of man, they are excellently 
adapted to the peculiar tclioracter of the 
people, to the climate, and to the po¬ 
litical position of the land appointed for 
their dwelling, and to the plan of Provi¬ 
dence fif making this people the deposita¬ 
ry of a divine revelation, to be developed 
in the fullness of time, ami fluidly cxleiid- 
n<) over the world. These laws forbid in- 

• tcrniixturc with other nations, the intro¬ 
duction of foreign customs, and the adora¬ 
tion of strange deities. As a people pe¬ 
culiarly dedicated to God, the Hebrews 
were to lie separated from all neighboring 

• tuitions, and to stand separate and iiide- 
{lendcnt, relying iijkiii (hid as their Lord 
and Master. Regulations, extending 
to tho minutest particulars of. the daily 
occurrences of Ijfo, in whic^i even tho 
selection and preparation of tlieir food, 
and the care of personal cleanliness, were 
not forgotten, gave them habits adapted to’ 
their diameter and religious destination. 
A ritual, composed of a thousand miuuto 

• > ceremonies, and, ns a whole, allegorically 

designating a covenant? with God, to be. 
incessantly renewed by olKiriugsi, prayer, 
and purification, imposed Au them the 
. duty of cnnlinunl diligence in'the service 
of tlieir liciivenly King. To die race of 
‘Leri, to which Moses belonged, lie assign¬ 
ed the care of the religious service, and 
of seeing that the laws were obeyed,•in¬ 
vesting, iiot his sons (whom he allowed 
to take their place among die common Le-‘ 
vites), but the desceudauts of his brother 
.'Aaron, as God commanded, with the first 
,,office iti tho kingdom,—that of high- 
priest. To this tribe, excluded from all 

• -property in laud, the other tribes were 
. to pay tithes: they t were subjected to 

the authority of elders ami judges, and 
the firmness* of tlieir political union was 
securbil by certain festivals, to lie celebrat¬ 
ed by them in eouurion, and by exclusive 
. ^devotion to the service of God in the tab- 

■ emacle/*a movable temple, regarded with 
n\Vte, as the appointed dwelling of Jelio- 
,vuh, into the interior of which the priests 
hloue were allowed to enter, and Where, 
■moreover, allfhe taxes were deposited, so 
. that it was the central point of all die 

riches Of the nation. These arc the chief 
' pointsin the-legislation of Moses, which, 
1 - even if |t displays some Egyptian features, 
-y*t plainly manifests the endeavor to wean 
‘. the Hebrews from’ Egyptian ,customs 


: : ' ■ ■ ■ ' . 

arid, prejudices, arid-to elevate them to 

political and religious independence, 
and far surpasses, in originality and ele¬ 
vation 'of principle, in consistency and 
expressiveness, and, what mbst proves, 
its heavenly origin, in prnofe of .true 
humanity, the boasted legislation of So¬ 
lon and Lycurgus. .Yet its importance 
was not at once recognised by die He¬ 
brews. When they were already near 
the end of their journey towards CutuiunJ 
Moses saw himself compelled, in caused 
quence of new evidences of discontent, to 
lend them back into the desert, and forty 
years of toilsome wandering must bo 
passed lli'ere: the severe punishments' 
whjch the luw threatens* against transgres¬ 
sors must be executed in all their rigor: 
all those who hud attained to man’s estate 1 
at their departure from Egypt must die, 
before the luw could be thoroughly known, 
and become habitual with those who had 
been born during the wandering. Muses 
himself, distressed with cures, troubles and. 
occupations of all kinds, was not permitted 
to live to see the complete accomplish¬ 
ment of his plan, ou account of a murmur 
which, in the midst of his distress^, he 
allowed to eseajxj against his G6d. After 
he had appointed Joshua to be the leader 
of the Hebrews, and liad taken a solemn 
farewell of the people,’ hu ascended a 
mountain in l'ertcn, beyond Jordan,'from* 
which ho surveyed the land of promise, 
which lie could hot enter, and closed his 
eventful life in libs 120th year, lie pre¬ 
vented all superstitious reverence lor his 
banes by Ids command, that his remains 
should be buried secretly,and the place of 
bis grave concealed from the people. The 
books which stand under his name'at the 
head of lira Old Testament are the'mcfmi- 
nicnt of his worth.. As it has been supposed 
'that the material upon which-be wrote was 
sfbne, and us it was hardly possible for 
works of the size of the Mosaic to be writ¬ 
ten at lepgth ou such a material, critics 
have attributed their collection, and ar¬ 
rangement in five books.(whence their 
name, in Greek; Pentateuch), to a later 
writer, of the time of David or Solomon, 
Rut. M. Grcppo, in his essay on the hiero¬ 
glyphic system of Champoliion (translated' 
by Isaac'Stuurt, Boston; 1830), maintains 
that Moses might have written ou papyrus, 
aud refers to an ‘Egyptian manuscript on 
papyrus,-!# die museum At Turin, contain¬ 
ing an act. drawn .up in the reign of. 
Thonthmosis III, two centuries at least be¬ 
fore Moses; and it Is generally admitted that 
much iiiusthave been written by him, os tho 
laws, which lid could not trust to uncertain 
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tradition, in tbe books of Leviticus anil 
Deuteronomy. It is equally certain that 
he is the author of the tuagnifieent songs, 
in which he celebrates the deliverance of 
■'the Israelites'from the Red sea, and blesses 
and takes leave of the people before his 
death.. The collection of the several por¬ 
tions of Ills writings into a whole, may lie 
the work of a later time, which cannot he 
fixed within more precise limits than 

• those almvo-iiiciitioned,—See Alichaelis’s 
Introduction to the Scriptures-of the Old 

■ Testament (iii German)'; Afct rue’s Conjec¬ 
tures upon the original Sources from which 
it appears that .Muses composed the Hook, of 
Genesis (in French, 17X1); Do /Wctte’s 
Contributions to the History of the Old 
Testament- (in German, Jena, 1804); J'a- 
tcr’s Conunnitary upon the Pentateuch (in 
German, Halle, lfc’05); Eichhorn’s, Au- S 
gustW?, llerfhold’s Introductions to the Old 
Testament (iu Germans); Faber’s Horae 
Mosaics, or Dissertations on the Penla - 

• teuch. 

Mokes ; a sort of boat. (Sec Pool.) 

Moses, I’boronensis, a historian and, 
•geographer, and ardihitihop of Cliorene, 
now Kemiia, iu Armeiiia, flourish^! about 
A. 1). 462. (Sefe Armenian Literature.) 
His principal work, a History of Armenia,' 
from the Deluge to the Middle of the fifth 
Century, dras first published with a Latin 
version, by Julm and William Whiston, 
in 1736, mid, thougli mixed' up with 'a 
great deal of fable, is a valuable history, 
containing many narrqjives not elsewhere 
. to lie found. He was also the uuthnr oVan 
Abridgment ofGccgrapliy,first published at 
Anna. iilaiiijiu 1U08, aud several cauticles, 
which tmihungiu Anneuiau,on thciuiuivcr- 
stiry of Christ’s ]>resei)tation to the temple. 

Moshki.w, Johann Lorenz, one of the 
'most distinguished German theologians, 

’ was Imjiu at Liiheck, .in 1094^ studied at 
Kiel, and, in 171!), became'a member of, 
the faculty of philosophy there. His rep¬ 
utation as a .teachfcr, writer and preacher, 
soon procure/ several fiuttcring offers of 
promotion, which he declined but, in 
. 1723, he accepted- the place of prolessor 
. of theology' af Ilclrnsu'ldt, where ho was 
soon after (1726) made ecclesiastical and 
cousistorial counsellor, and abbot .of Ma- 
rienthul amt Michacbtein. With these 
places he also field tliat of inspector-geu- > 
cral of the schools in tho duchy of Wolf-* 
enbiittcl. In 1747, he was appointed chan¬ 
cellor of the university, of Gottingen, 

' *' where he remained till his death in 1755, 
lecturing daily on ecclesiastical history and 

• most other department^ of theology. Mo- 
<. slieitn was the father ofecclesiastical his- 
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tory.- His principal .work on this subject 
is tho Institutions Histories Ecclesiastics, 
Libri in (llelmstridt, 1755), which was af¬ 
terwards published* under various other 
forms, nnd translated into German, with 
additions; also into English, by doctor 
Maclaine. Uin Sittenlchri der heiMgen 
. Schrifl (5 \ ok, 1753), continued by Miller 
(4 vokj, is valuable* for its completeness, 
and for its practical character. In thede- 
'Jtartincnt el* pulpit eloquence, lie rendered 
important services by his Amcemmg 
trbaulich zu predigen, and by liis Heitige 
Heden, and is considered by the German* 
the father of sacred eloquence in Germany, 
and on improver of German didactic prow. 

Wosk’wa, Battle ok tiik (called by 
tlie Russians tii o halite of liorodino, from 
tli<‘ village, of that imnie, on which their 
right rested);gained by Napoleon, Septem¬ 
ber 7, J812, over tho Russians under Ku- 
lusofl', who had taken iho command Au¬ 
gust^. The Russian commander took 
his position, September I, at Borodino, 
with the purpose of defending the capital 
against the advaneing enemy. The Rus- 
sitins occupied a gentle rising on the left^ 
hank <|1' die Calugu, from the continence* 
of that livdrwilh theMoskwu to the wood 
through which ftio Kaluga road passes: 
their right wing was covered by the village 
of Rnrodino, situated on a height nil the 
left bank of the Kaluga: 2000 paces to the 
left, in the rear, was u large redoubt, 'flic 
left rested ( on a wood*t the village of Sem- 
inovska, and was covered by works thrown 
up iu front,*and connected with thireentrc 
by’u-redoubt. The centre was covered by 
a mined village. Works were also thrown 
up tu cover different parts of the position. 
Barclay de Tolly eomniandcd on the right, 
Bcnnigscn in the centre, and Bagration on 
tho loft. On the fifth, Napoleon, having 
reconnoitred the Russian position, took 
lossession of the redoubt iu front .of the 
eft wing, previous to a general attack. 
The attack began early in the morning 
of the seventh. The French, aftqr mak¬ 
ing an impression with their-artillery and 
musketry', marched forward to n simulta¬ 
neous attack on particular points. .Suc¬ 
cess wag most doubtful in the centre, 
where tlyj Russians' at one time recovered 
tho great batteiy, after it had fallen into tho 
hands of the French, and drove them Iwck 
with great slaughter; hut tile failure of 
tho Russian left enabled the enemy to 
throw, a mass of force upon tho, point,' 
’which' could not be withstood. The 
French bad first got posscssionof the bat¬ 
teries by eight o’clock, but the fighting 
continued till late Iu the afternoon. Tho 
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Russians retreated in - good order, and' from the mosques. ^In the former, the 
without loss, no pursuit taking place.. The divine service oil Friday, ns well m the 
French force amounted to about 150,000 prayer for the emperor (hdba\ is held, 
men* the Russian was somewhat less; The finest of,the mosques in Constanti- 
' 60,000, dead and dying, covered-the field. - nople is that of St. Sophia.- Usually none. 
The Russians acknowledged- a loss of but Mohammedans ore permitted to enter' 
23,000 men, among whom was Bagration, a mosque; but to this there are exceptions. _ 
Murat, Ney,and Eugene Beauharnais, dis- ■ Thus the mosqueof St. Sophia, by an an- 
tingiji.shed'theinselves. (See Jtussian-Ger- , cient custom, was open to-every Venetian 
mm War, and JVey.) ■ ambassador for a fee of some uucats, and 

Mosque (medsched); a Mohammedan ' also to others. The imperial mosques have ■ 
house of prayer. These'buildingsure con- frequently public schools (madras), hospi- 
htruefed iu the Moresque or Saracenic style tals ( imarels ), aud.ulso kitchens for cooking. ; 
.of architecture (see.' ircldUxturt, vol. i, p. food for the. poor. Their income is deriv- 
812), and display, in unceasing variety, all cd from certain' districts and estates, whose • 
the peculiarities, both ornamental and un- - inhabitants enjoy great privileges, 
ornamental, of that rich and superb style. Mosquito. (See Gnat.) 

The mosques of the A rails often include, Mosses, (musd)', a natural family he* 
in a quadrangular ah?u, an immense quail- longing to tho cryptogamia of Linnmus, 
tity of columns ranged in files, the multi-, consisting of little'heroaceous plants; liav- 
pl'Icity und extent of which impress the 1 ing simple or branching steins, which are 
- mind of the beholder with surprise and furnished with very numerous and more 
admiration. These columnar arc, in nu*' or less imbricated leaves; the roots arc 
mcrous instances, the rich spoils of an- capillary, annual qr perennial; the. leaves 
tique monuments. Upon the site (it is are small, simple, sessile, embracing the 
said) where 'formerly stood the famous stem, aiul entire or minutely serrated on 
temple of Solomon, a superb mosque lias the margin: they are always continuous. 
,*lu:on erected at Jerusalem. II' tin? Arab with the stem, and never full off. Water 
; tenqijes astonish by their huge^extent and is absorbed by the leaves very rapidly, and;’ 
'prodigious colonnades supporting tlicir when a dried moss is dipt in water, it very 
arches and vaults, those of the Treks pos- soon resumes the .freshness and upjiear- 
1 scss another kind of claim to notice and mice of life. It is to lictobservcd, howev- 
• admiration in the grandeur and height of er, that those ports only which arc moist- 
tlieir various cupolas. Every province'of' eued resume tlicir wonted vigor, while die 
■ Turkey has its own particular style and remainder continues dry, as before. The 
tuste with regard to these.religious stnic- • intcrnfcl structure,if mosses Is entirely 
tures; atid, as the Moresque architecture cellular, and they are destitute of stomata, 
.possesses no fixed rules, deeming lightness Their parts of fructification are double, 
nud elegance alpnc to he the fundamental terminal or axillary, on the same or on dif¬ 
laws of the art,' the architect is allowed to ferent steins. The femuh; flower consists ' 
follow tho Isint of his own limey freely, of a sort of urn, sitflated upon a long ped- 
In these Mohiminiedun churches we find icfcl, closed above with a lid, and covered 
neither altars, nor paintings, nor images,. ,with a sort of hood or-veil: the 1 lid is usu- 
lmt a great quautity of lamps, of various ally deciduous; and when it has fallen, ilie 
kinds, which form tlie principal interior internal Iwrderof tho urn is..seen to be 
ornament, and some sentences from tho -provided withy .onq or two membranes, 

1 Koran written on the white walls. Ev- which terminate in regular teeth, the 
my mosque has its niiliaret or minarets, whole appearing like a fringe. In one ge- 
(ij. v.) - The Mosques are' quadrangulur, mis the teeth are wanting; but when pres- 
uiid tMtve fountains in the court for alilu- nit, they are always in number four, or one 
iipns. • The entrances are hung with of its multiples. In some instances,' the 
.'chains in Burh a manner that no one cau teeth are divided halfway by a fissure. * 
J enter without stooping. The floor is gen- The seeds mo veiy small, globular, ex- 
-erally.covered with carpets, but there are ceedibgly numerous; and reddish or brown 
•'no seats. In a corner on the south-eastern at maturity: according to Hedwig, they 
side is a chair; on which theriman is sent- arc attached to the sides of'the urn. Moss¬ 
ed when he reads the prayer. In the di- cs are found in cool, airy and moist situa- * 

., rection towards Mecca is a tablet, or recess tions, in woods, upon the .trunks of trees, 

'• iu die wall, in which are* usually some .on old walls, the roofe of houses, &c* 
copies of the Koran, to direct the woreluo- They grow in tuffe, forming carpets which 
pens where to turn their eyes:—this is .often cover a considerable extent of ground, 
tho kebta. The dshamis differ Some of them are entirely aquatic. About 
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800 species are known/whiph are now 
distributed into several genera. 'They are 
most numerous in the temperate pjtrfs of 
tho earth, and especially in mountainous 
regions. From the situutious in which 
they are found, they are frequently expos¬ 
ed to be dried; up during the summer; hut 
a slight raiu quickly restores their usual 
freshness. The term moss is often, but-im- 
properiy, applied to lichens. 

Mossop, Henry; an eminent tragic actor, 
bom iu Ireland, in 1720. He was the son 
of a clergyman who held a rectory in the 
province of Connaught, and was educated 
ut Trinity college, Dublin, where he took 
.a degree, lie made bis first appearance 
on the stage at Dublin. He afterwards re j 
moved to ^London, when*, next to Garrick 
and Hurry, lie was esteemed the principal 
tragedian of his time. In 1701, he bo- 

• came manager of one of the Dublin thea¬ 
tres, in opposition to Dairy and Wood¬ 
ward ; and the rivalry proved ruinous to 
oil■ parties, and especially so to Mossop, 
whose vanity and intemperate ‘ conduct 
having at length excluded him from thu 
exertion of his professional abilities on thu 
metropolitan stage, he was'" reduced to 
great distress, and died in absolute penury, 
ut Cficlsea, iy November, 1773. 

, Moss-Trooper ; the usual appellation 
(says Scott, note Hi to canto first of the - 
Lay of the Lust Minstrel) of the marauders 
upon the liorders [of England and Scot¬ 
land]. Long after the union of thu crowns, 
the moss-troopers, although smtk in repu¬ 
tation, and no longer- enjoying the pretext 

* (f national hostility, continued to pursue 
their vailing. * Fuller says,'“They are call¬ 
ed nutss-lrqopers because dwelling in the 
mosses, and riding in troops together. 
They dwell in the bounds or meeting of 
the two kingdoms, but obey the laws of 
neither. They come to church as seldom 
as the 29tli of. February coriics into the 
Kulcndnr. They are a nest of hornets; 
striku due, and yoU stir all of them about 

■'your cars. Indeed, if they promise safely' 
to confide* a traveller, they will perform it. 
with the fidelity ’ of a Turkish janizary; 
otherwise, wo be to 1 him that failed i into 
their quarters." Speaking in' reference'to 
his own time, lie says, “They amounted, 
40 years since, to somo thousands. They 
compelled the vicinage to purchase .their 
security by paying a constant rent to them. 
When in their greatest .height, they hail. 
two great enemies, the laws of the land, and 
the lard WUlidm Howard'of- Ninoorth. He 
sent inaoy of them to Carlisle, to that place 
where tho officer doth always his work by 
daylight. Such was the Success, of this 

. ' i 1 i i . * ' 


worthy lord’s severity, that he made a. 
thorough reformation among thorn; mid, 
the ringleaders being destroyed,, the rest 
ore reduced to legal obedience, mid bo, I 
trust, will contintie.” (Fuller’s Worthies of 
England , page 216.) The last public 
mention of moss-troopers, says Scott, oc¬ 
curs during tho civil wars of uie 17th cen¬ 
tury, when many finances of jmriia- 
‘inent were iliroctejgagainst them. 

Mustaiuiis. (|:u Arabia.) 

Most Ciilust» Majesty; a dtlo 
borne liy many Bgs of France, as by 
l’epin tho Short, Wt which was first sol¬ 
emnly conferred ob them by pojie Pun I II, 
in 146!). According to Home, pojie Fins 
II gave this title to Louis XI, to ntonc fjbr 
his refusal of tho request of the king that, 
as suzerain of Naples, lie would assist 
prince John of Culubriu, the kinsman fit* 
Louis, against Ferdinand of Naples, 

Musi Faithful Mujtahj is a title which 
was’ given by Dcncdtet XlV to John V of 
Portugal. 

.Mostowski, count Thuflflctis, nil illus¬ 
trious I’oli*, entitled tp an honorable place 
among tho patriots of his country, wus 
horn at Warsuw, in 176(5, and, iu 1790, 
was nominated castellan, by virtue of 
which office lie hail a sent in the senate. 
At this ]>eriod he established a national ga¬ 
zette, Which produced n pftwcriul effect on 
die public mind. On tho proclaiming of 
tho cofistilntiou of. 1791, ho heeuine a 
member of the constitutional committee; 
hut when, in 1792, Stanislaus was com¬ 
pelled'by die Russians to accede to the 
confederation of Targowitz, and 'coitse- 
qucntly to the overthrow of Polish liberty, 
Mostowski quitted liis country, living, it‘is 
said, despatched'on a mission to Pin's by 
his fhilow-patriotii. At 'Paris, he liecnme 
connected with the Girondist party, which 
then held.tho reins of government, and it 
is believed that he obtained a promise of 
assistance for the Poles; lint the triumph 
of the Jacobins, 1 on the 31st of May, put' 
an end tq his prospers. He even liceame 
an object of suspicion to the dominant 
faction, and narrowly escaped lining guil¬ 
lotined. On his return to Poland, lie retir- 
ed to his estate, but was immediately ar¬ 
rested by the Russian minister, ami confin¬ 
ed in his own house for three months. 

, Having at length recovered his freedom, 
he took an active part in the dibits which ■ 
were made by his countrymen to expel 
tlieir oppressors, lie was successively a 
member of the provisional council,'the t 
great doutici], and the council of war; and, ■ 
after the capture of the) suburb. of Praga ' 
by jSuwarrow, when no hope was deft of . 
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saving Poland, lie proposed td hid col¬ 
leagues a scheme which could havj been 
conceived only by a man of Courage and.' 
talent. It was to collect the 25,000 men 

• who yet remained, with a train of 100 

, pieces of cuniioii, nad, by a forced march’ 

' through Germany, to join the French ar¬ 
my on the Rhine. The plan Was adopt¬ 
ed, hut circumstanceMmiventcd it from 
being carried into cxoJation. lie refused 
to fly from Warsaw, Mid, in conjunction 
with Ignatius I’olockiw’us employed to 
negotiate the surrendMof the capital to 
Suwnrrow, who pIcdgM himself that per¬ 
sons and property slufild he respected. 
Mobtowski vvtis nevertheless seized and 
sent to St. Petersburg, where lie remained 
in confinement till lie was liberated by 
Paul I. From tlmt period oil 1805 lie^ 
' lived on his estate in Poland, dividing his 1 
time .between agriculture mid literature, 
lie Iwicamo a member of the Warsaw lit¬ 
erary society, and published 20 vojpmcs of 
a beautiful edition of tho Polish classical 
authors. In 1805, lie revisited France, 

‘ and, in 180!), bought an estate in that coun¬ 
try, on which he resided till J815. It is 
probable that lie concurred .in the meas¬ 
ures which were taken in 1807 and 1812 
f for the liberation of his native land; hut 
‘his name was net brought l-'foro the pub¬ 
lic. In 1815,'the emperor Alexander re¬ 
called him to Poland, and appointed him 
minister-of the home department anil of 
■ police. Count Mostowski is extensively 
versed in diplomacy and in literature, and 1 
speaks and writes' with elegance several 
of the European languages. 

Mosul., or Mossoul ; a city of Turkey 

- in Asia; capital of ft pachaiic included 
. in the pachaiic of ilagdad^ in iipiniuoiithe 

west liarik of tho Tigris; 210 miles east 
of Alepjx), 480 -west-north-west of Ispa¬ 
han’; lou. 42? S' K.; lut. »j° 20' N.; pop- 
nlatiou, necerding to Olivier, about 70,000; 
25,000 Arabians, 10.000 Turks, 15,000 
Kurds, 8000 A line Ilians' and Nestoriuns; 
v according to others* 35,000. It is sur¬ 
rounded with walls and ditches, and de¬ 
fended by u castle. Almost all the houses 
-are built of stone. The Tigriq is deep and 
rapid, and is crossed by a bridge of limits. 
Tlie air is healthy in spring, hot in sum¬ 
mer, feverish hi autumn, and'inconvcnient- 
ly’cokl'ih winter. The inhabitants consist 

- of Arabians, Turks, Persians, and Kurds, 
all which languages are spoken. The Nes- 

, torian patriarch of Syria resides at Elk- 

* ascii, near the town, where also are found 
many Christians, Armenians, Greeks, oral 

, Maroriitcs. This-city is very large, .pad 
; odmanis many handsome buildings, exclu- 


, sive of mosques, minarets, and humtimms, , 
which are of hewn' stone. The bazar is 
'large, and well supplied. The commerce 
is considerable, and there are manufac- 
.tures of leather and cotton, particularly , 
muslins, said to lie named from this place. 
The town is surrounded by a ' strong and .. 
high wall of stone, but all the space en¬ 
closed is not occupied with houses, and 
many j daces are covered with ruins, which 
pillow that it-was once more populous than 
it now is; however, the inhabitants carry 
on considerable manufactures of cotton. 
Merchandise from India is brought hither' 
by the way of Bassonii and European 
goods by the 'way of Alep|x>. About a 
mile from Mosul, on the opposite hank of 
the river, are mounds, similar to those of 
JialiyIon, snpjKised to he the remiuus of 
ancient Nineveh. 

Motanabbi, Abul Tay ih Ah mod al; a 
celebrated Arabian poet, liom at Cufn in 
SMS. He studied lit Damascus, and applied 
himself especially to grammar and the 
belles-lettres. At length, being inflamed 
with a passion for poetry, he gave himself 
up to the cultivation of that species of lit- . 
culture with (lie utmost enthusiasm, and 
pruiessed to believe that ho was divinely 
inspired. He aspired to become the rival ' 
of Mohammed, and, by thy charms of his 
versification, seduced a multitude of the 
Arabs to become his disciples. Tire gov¬ 
ernor of Emcsa stopped the progress of 
the new sect, by seizing their chief, and 
disj>crsing liis followers. -Motnimbbi, re¬ 
duced to .reason by confinement, re¬ 
nounced bis chimerical pretensions to in- \ 
tipi ration, and, on regaining his- liberty, 
applied himself wholly to poetical compo¬ 
sition. He was entertained at j{^p court 
of tho prince of Aleppo, ’ whence ho re- - 
moved to Egypt, and afterwards to Shiraz, 
where he was loaded with benefits by the 
sultan Adadodowla. He was at length . 
killed by robbers in crossing the desert to / 
visit his native country, in 9fi5., A me- ■ 
moir of Montnuabbi,' with two of his po- ‘ 
cniit, niay lie found in Ou^elcy’s Qricntal 
Collection^ His Divan (q. v.X a collection 
of 289 poems, has exercised the industry 
of more than 40 commentators. Von > 
Hammer first gave a complete translation 
ot them (Vienna, ■ 1824), with, notes. IJc 
was called in tho East, die sultan of poet- - 
ry. (See Arabian Literature.) , 

\ . ^ TF T (from the Dreitcli) formerly 
signified a studied composition enriched 
, with nil flic beauties, of the musical-art.. 
At present, the naitfe of motet is given to 
cveiy composition set to, Latin words;*’ 
,mch as hymns, psalms, o|r any small por- 
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tion of scripture,. in thd Roman Catholic- 
• church. In Germany, tbc'namte is given 
to figured musical pieces, generally, intend¬ 
ed only for singing, the subjects of .which 
fire .passages Of, the Bihle. ■ There ore 
’some for tour,'fife, six, voices. The mo¬ 
tets of France and 1 Italy are always nc- 
> cornpanied by instrumental music. ■ The 
subjects ore also passages of the Bible, 
generally in rliyined Latin verses, whilst 
the words'of tho German motet are ill 
prose. The Gemmu t/iofel is chiefly .confin¬ 
ed to.thc Protestant part of Germany. The 
twoRachs(q.v.)inay be said to hftve carri¬ 
ed the German ntohf.to its highest point. 

Moth { phnlrrna, L.). These numerous* 
find bountiful insects, which are seldom 
seen except in the evening or night,were in¬ 
cluded by Liumi'us in the genus phuhena. 
Since his time, however, naturalists buve 
.divided them into uu immense number of 
(liill-rufit groups. (See Entomology.) All the. 
diurnal butterflies are provided with a 
tongue for gathering their food; but a great 
1 proportion oftbemorhs are destitute of that 
.organ,, whilst jn others it is exceedingly 
small. A considerable (lumber of ththii, 
therefore, must pass the whole of their- 
winged state without food. The caterpil¬ 
lars, from which the various species of the 

R effect insects are produced, exhibit near- 
j the same variety of apjicarance as the 
moths themselves.' Shine are large, and 
others extremely minute; many are fur¬ 
nished with ten, others with twelve or 
fourteen feet, whilst the largest, have six¬ 
teen. Ail these cuterpiUars,nftcr, having 
shed their skin one or more times, spin 
for tin.mselves the materials of a habita¬ 
tion, in which they ore to undergo their 
transformations.—The most remarkable 
and useful of these caterpillars is the silk- 
. worm (ij. v.}, originally a native of China 
< and other Eastern countries, from whence 
it was imported into Europe during the 
reigu of the emperor Justinian. If, now-, 
ever, one sjiecies ministers to our comfort 
end luxury; tlierc are others which .aro ca- 
3 ]table of committing great devastations 
among all articles composed of woollen or 
-fur. &c. Thus tho tinea sarcileUa destroys 
, woollen clothes; the T,lpelllondla attacks 
furs ; the T. yiaoi-frontdia damages collec¬ 
tions of natural history; the T. g ranetla,, 
' commits great ravages among grain, &c. 
The clothes-tnoth itself is perfectly* innoc¬ 
uous.. The devastation is committed by 
the caterpillar. This beging to form a nest 
ok soon as k quits the egg. Foi- thisqmr- 
pose, having spun a thin coating of silk 
around its body, it cuts filaments of wool or 
' .fur close to the thread of the cloth, and ap- 
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plies the pieces to the outside of its case. 
This covering it ncvftr leaves, except in 
cases of urgent necessity. 'When it wishes 
to feed,, it puts out its head at either end 
of tho case, as may be - most conveuicut. 
When it wishes to change its position, it 
protrudes its head and about half* its body, 
and thus moves forward, dragging-its caso 
by fixing.itshinder legs firmly m it. When, 
from its increase in size, the. ease hecomes 
too small, it makes nil addition to it at 
each end. This operation can be readily ’ 
trueed by* transferring it from cloth of one 
color to another, when •each addition will 
lx*, conspicuous, from the dilleicnce of 
color. After changing into a chrysalis, 
it remains ijiiiescent for about tliree weeks, 
when a sniull nocturnal moth, of a silvery- 
gray color, comes forth, but too well 
known to almost every mistress of a fiun- 
ily. The usual mode of destroying these 
pests is hv oil of turpentine, camphor or. 
tobacco,all of which will answer the pur-' 
pose to a certain degree; but all huvo the 
disadvantage of communicating odors to 
the clothes, to which they have been ap¬ 
plied, exU-emeiy disagreeable to many 
persops. Asanotlis never mtuck vmcnr.hetl 
wool, and even abandon tho places where 
it is kept, this substance may he advnnta- 
gcously substituted fertile above-mention¬ 
ed articles, by placing it in layers between 
clothes, or keeping small jiareels in the 
corners ofshelves or drawers. ‘For this plan 
to be effectual, tho wool'must be used as it 
comes from tiie back of the animal, Indore 
any cleansing process lias been employed 
that will deprive it of its natural oil or smell. 

Motherwort (teorrurifs amliara ); u la¬ 
biate plunt, abundantly naturalized in the 
11. Slates, and growing, iti waste places. 
The stem is quadrangular, rigid, and the 
flowers arc fiiiiit ipurpte and very hairy. 
Tlic calyx is terminate}! by sharp |H>iuts. 
Art infusion is a popfilnr medicine among 
> rue cotmtry people, but is. much loss used 
‘now than formerly. Its properties arc 
similar to those of other lahmltr.. 

Motion. The motion of a Ixidy is the 
change of its place in space. AH changes 
in the material world consist of motion. 
f Tho life of the organic creation, and the 
action of inorganic bodies, consists in mo¬ 
tion : wliut we call rest, is only relative. 
Experience alone convinces us of tho 
motion of bodies in space. Zeno of Elea, 

, endeavored tQ prove this fundamental idea 
of motion to he contradictory to itsulf} in 
order to overthrow the testimony of expe¬ 
rience. ‘ If wo see that a body changes 
its external relations, wo conclude 'that it 
moves: its continuance in the same rola- 
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tions ia called rest. By a change of* the situ- • 
ation or relation of ljodics wc arc often de¬ 
ceived, nrul confound with motion. In 

some cases, it is easy to perceive tiio error; 
in others, it is so difficult, that many centu¬ 
ries have been necessary to dispel tlie illu- 
' sion; for instance, in relation to the'earth 
and the sun.-—In motion ,wh must consider 
the cause, the moving body, the direction, 
tlie |Kith described 1 , the time, tho veloci¬ 
ty, and the quantity. The muse of the 
moving body must be taken into, consid¬ 
eration) since tlie quantity of motion de¬ 
pends oil the quantity of matter. To 
move twice as much matter, requires 
twice as much power* The direction of 
file motion of a body is the line along 
which n moving point proceeds, cither for 
die whole or a part of lliu way. If all the 
points of a body move in tin 1 same diree- 
• tion, it is only necessary to observe tho 
motion-"of a 'single point. The line do-- 
scribed by this point is the path of the 
moving body. This jmth itsell, it in a 
straight line", represents the direction of 
fjii! motion; if in a curved line, the direc¬ 
tion at every point of the curve is deter¬ 
mined by the tangent to this point; that 
is, this tangent shows tlie direction of l 1 ’:; 
moving body lit that i>oiiit in which it 
would continue to proceed, if.it eec'.od, 
changing its direction. It all die points, 
of a body do not move in the same direc¬ 
tion, the motion of each point, in particu¬ 
lar, ought to he observed; ami thus we 
may consider every motion as the motion 
of a point. By the. s|xice described, we 
understand tho distance passed through , 
by tlie uioviug point. Since wv always 

* consider the motion of points, this space 
is represented by a line; mid thus the ob¬ 
servation of motion beoo/nos geometrical. 
Time is' necessary for motion, even for 
tlie smallest. , By the, comparison of the 
space described, and the time in which it 
is descrilied, we. find the velocity. One 
body moves quicker than another) if it de-, 

- cribep in the same time a larger space, or 
tlie same space in a less time. By the 
quantity of' motion vve mean the velocity 
combined with the quantity of matter! 
•To move two pounds' requires twice as 
much, ilower as to move one pound 
vyith the Same velocity. To move a body 
with the ‘velocity 2, also requires twice as 
much power* as to move the same body 

• with thd velocity 1. Hence it follows, 
that to move two pounds with th,c velocity 
3 , requires six times is much power as to 

. move one pound with the velocity 1. 
-•Motion may be considered under spv- 
. end different views. With regard to 
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change of position, by which it is ascer¬ 
tained, it is either absolute; or relative. If 
a body passes from one place to another,- 
this is culled absolute motion; it' is relative 
if we consider tho objects to which we 
refer the motion of the observed body, 
whether in motion or at rest, as lixed' 
points. With regard to , change of posi¬ 
tion, jhc motion!-^ further, either common 
or proper ; finally, either apparent or rcaL 
With regard to the powers or .causes, 
which produce' motion, it is either simple 
or compound; simple, if it is produced liy 
a single pmVer, or by several powers act¬ 
ing in tlye same direction ; compound, if 
several motions meet, tho various direc¬ 
tions of which form angles with each 
other. With- regard to tlie direction, the 
motion is either in a straight or a curved 
line; with regard to tln^ velocity, either 
uniform, or 1 accelerated, or retarded, uiul 
the accelerated inoiiou again is either uni¬ 
formly or variably‘accelerated ; and the. 
retarded motion cither uniformly or varia¬ 
bly retarded. (See Mechanics.) 

Mot mot (prionites). These arc beau¬ 
tiful birds, about the size of a jay, with a 
long tail, tlie two middle feathers of which 
are destitute of vanes for about an inch, ut 
a small distance from their extremity. 
This con formation was supposed, by soinfe 
naturalists, not to have been ilio production 
of nature, but to hive arisen from a ca¬ 
price of tho bird in tearing away tho 
vanes; as, in the young birds, those leathers 
are entire: tliijt supposition, however, is 
wholly erroneous. They inhabit South 
America, and arc very diflicult to keep in 
a tame state, from their living on certuhi 
kinds of insects, which are not easily pro¬ 
cured. . They'arc very shy and timid, unil 
if token when old, invariably refuse all 
kinds of food. They are solitary, never 
being seen in Hocks, and but seldom even 
in pairs. Their usual places of jvsort are. 
the depths of large forests, where they may 
be observed among the lower branches, or 
on the ground.. They fly very .badly, and 
hence build their nests in the ground, 
using tho deserted holes of some of the 
smaller quadrupeds. The-nest consists, 
of a few withered blades of grass, oh 
which they deposit two eggs. The priuci- # 
pal species are the blue-headed inotiuot (JP.* 
mm/a), and the red-headed (P. dombey). 

Motts, Antoine Houdor de la, a distin¬ 
guished author, was bom at Paris in 1672, 
and studied under the cure of the Jesuits,' 
His father, a hatter, who owned a small 
estate at Troyes, called Id Motfei destined 
him for-the law; but the son had a strong 
inclination for tho theatre, and, alter 
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having appeared' in some of Moli&re’s* 
plays at some private theatricals, lie 
brought out his . first piece, Leg- Origi- 
.naux, in with so little success, that, 
from chagrin, he determined to join die 
Trappists. '('lie celebrated tibb6 Bouthil- 
lierdo Jtanc6 (a. v.), learning his resolu¬ 
tion, dissuaded him and a companion, who 
meditated the gitrnc net of folly, from 
taking this step. La Motte returned to 
Paris, nud hegiiu to write for tire opera 
with more success. He brought out, a 
great number of pieces, and was soon al¬ 
lowed to 1 h) inferior only to Quinauh. llo 
next ventured into the field of comedy 
aud tragedy, Though some of his pro¬ 
ductions welc unsuccessful, his tragedy 
fnes <lc Castro met with a most tiivoralile 
reception, ‘notwithstanding its many- limits. 
His Giles mid Fallies wens ajso much ad¬ 
mired. I biting undertaken a translation 
of the Iliad, without a competent knoWl- 
edge, of tire language, he involved himself 
in a dispute with mndaine Uacier, on tic- - 
count of some remarks, in bis introductory 
essay, derogatory to the merits of the 
poet. His Jlijlcxions sur In Critique , in 
• reply to the violent work of Madame Da- 
cier, Des Caused de In Corruption du Gout, 
was written in a tone of moderation : the 
dispute was, however, continued (by L(t 
Motto in his Pisrovrs svr la Tragidie, sur 
V Aloge, sur /’Ode, sur la Fable, &e.) until 
F».;Alon, wire was called inns arbitrator, 
decided the question; and J. if. Rousseau 
revenged the honor of the Grecian bard, 
by a severe epigram, on his detmetor. 
(hher jwradnxieal opinions (for instance, 
his oi>j Tliops'to verse, although he liarl 
almost always written in verge, and with 
more success than iu prose) involved him 
in numerous disputes, and drew u|K>,u.liim 
iuuny epigrams. La Motte always kept 
his temper in these controversies, and, al¬ 
though among, the most admired writers 
. of his day,never indulged in an acrimonious 
tone towards his adversaries. During (he 
last twenty-four years of his life,. he-was 
blind, aud his health was very lceble; but 
he preserved his serenity and*kindness of 
temper, anti died in 1731. 

Motte, Countess de la. (gc cLamotte.) 

Mouldings, (rice Architecture ,volume 
i, pRgc 338.) 

Moultrie, William, a major-general in 
opr revolutionary war, was born iu Eng- 
. land, I>ut came to riouth Carolina at an early 
age. lie served with distinction as a volun- 
- tcer }n the Cheroked war, in,17G0. Hcjoin- 
ed a second expedition uuder colonel Mont¬ 
gomery, and, in 17U1, commanded a com¬ 
pany in a third, that forced the Indians 


into terras of peace. Ho was among the 
most strenuous hi asserting the liberties of 
his adopted country against the preten¬ 
sions of Gnat Britain. We find him as¬ 
sociated with the Pinckneys, Hitt ledges, 
Middletons, iu tin* first stages of tin* con¬ 
test, and sharing with them the confidence 
of ids fellow-citizens. In the beginning 
of the war, lie was colonel of the t*mmd 
regiment of riouth Carolina, and a mem-, 
her of the first congress of that province. 
His defence of Sullivan's Island, in 177<i, 
with »|4 regular troops, and a tow militia, 
and fiartindarly the repulse of the British 
in their -attack upon the fort, on the 28lh 
June, 1 won, him much honor, ll'c received 
tiie thanks of congress, >md tire mum; of 
Moultrie was bestowed on the fort-. Ho 
wah soon after raised to. the rank of hrigti- 
dicr-general, and put upon the eontihental 
establishment. At, Beaufort, in 177!*, Ire 
repulsed the British at all points, with u 
handful of militia ; and,lie seconded gov-, 
omor Rutledge efficaciously jn collecting 
the yeomanry for the, defence of Charles¬ 
ton, when tire British general Provost 
made a demonstration against that'place. 
About, tliis'time, ho rccciicd a commission 
of major-general in the army of the IJ. 
Htates. His gallantry and conduct were 
signalized again in tiie battle of ritono, 
and in the pursuit, which he led as far as 
riheldon. lie was second iu command, 
imdcV general Lincoln, at Charleston, 
when the place was besieged and captured 
by sir Henry Clinton. Moultrie remained 
u prisoner in the hands of the enemy, un¬ 
til he wus exchanged at Philadelphia*, near 
the rlose of the war. On his return to 
South Carolina in 17812, lie wsis lafiled 
with the most cordial respect nml grati¬ 
tude by his fellow-citizens, who elected 
him governor ■ of the state. He died at 
Oharh'ston, Sept. 07, 1805, in the ?tith 
year of his age. lfo compiled two vol¬ 
umes of Memoirs of tire Amerieiiu Rev¬ 
olution, as tarVs North and South Caro- 
liiHMtnd Georgia hail a part. They con¬ 
sist clriefly of letters written by civil and 
miljfary officers during the war. 'Major 
Garden has included, in his Anecdote^ 
&c., Moultrie's lofty reply to lord Cliarku 
Montagu!*, through whom brilliant oilers 
wore made to liiip, ns temptations to de¬ 
sert to the British side. ■ 

1 Moultrie, Fort. (See Sullivan’s Island.) 

Mound, in heraldry (from mvndvs, tho 
world); a globe, having a cross on the top. 
Many heraldic? eagles, as those of Austria, 
Russia, Prussia, have in one claw the 
sceptre, in the other the mound. 

, * Mounier, Jean Joseph, secretary of 
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the provincial estates pf Dauphin^dcpu- * the place of chief-justice in Canada, with ■ 

B r of tbo third esjute of this prpvtnce to, a considerable salary, winch, however, he 
ie states-gencral} a man of uncommon* refused, us he bad not rclinqished tho 

■ | | J» _| _1 J > « , • m ■ ._ _ J 


virtue and steal lor the general' good, was 'hone of returning to his country? and 


lioru in 1758, at Grenoble, where his 
‘, father was u merchant He Wtfs educated 
by a severe pochintio instructor, whose oil- 

____.1 .l i •_ 


Geneva,' where he had till then resided, 
having been involved in die revolutionary 
disturbances, he retiredto .Germany, with 


,.stinacy and hud iiuinor exposed him £tf his family, in 1795,- where the duke of Wei- 
much suffering, and was afterwards rc- inar received him kindly, and gave him , 
fused admission into the military service, the castle of Belvedere (near Weimar), 

, lajcause lie was not of noble birth, so that that he might establish there on .institu- 
ho early imbibed a hatred against oppres- tiou for the education of young men from 
sion and privileged orders. Disliking the the higher ranks (chiefly young English- , 
. commercial profession, ho devoted liiiri- men). Muunier Imre' wrote his .work 
self to the study of. law at flie university lie l'Influence attribute aux Philosophise 
of Orange, and, titter three years, became aux BYanrs-Macous et aux JUumintes sur 
an advocate. At the ago of twenty-live la Revolution ae France , which appeared 


commercial profession, ho devoted him- men). Muunier here' wrote his .work 
self to the study of. law at flic university lie VInfluence attribute aux Philosophise 
of Orange, and, litter three years, became aux Franrs-JITacons et aux Illuminies sur 
an advocate. At the ago of twenty-five la Revolution ae France, which appeared 
yeap?, he purchased the: office of a judge- in Tubingen, in -.1801 (Pads, 1821). 
royal, which he exercised for six years After tho 18th Briiniairc, ho 'returned to, 
with much reputation., llisopen declara- France, was liomiimtcd, iu 1802, prefect 
tion against the abuses of the sfumpaiid of tho department llle and Vilainc, and, 
land tax, as they thou existed in FraWe, in 1804, member of the conservative sen- 
und against the lnul-adiuiiiistnition of tlio ate, aud in the 'following year, was made • 
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1787, to the r general op|tosition to these 
oppressive measures; and when, in tho 
following year, the severe and iniprudcnt 
proceedings of the- government occasion¬ 
ed disturbances in Grenoble, the public 
voice selected him ns umpire. In the first 
'deliberations of the national assembly 
(of which he. was a member), he was 
conspicuous. He was one of the princi¬ 
pal actors in the scene of the tennis-court, 
July 20. Until the events of the 5th and 
Gtli of October, lie took an active pan iu 

• all the proceedings of the constituent as¬ 
sembly, and tiie resolution and honesty 
waftb which lie conducted iu the presi¬ 
dency of this body, under circumstances 
of great difficulty, protecting the interests 
of the natiou, and repelling the unjust 
attacks ou die. royal family, secured'litm' 

; the esteem of tho better putt of die com¬ 
munity. But when nnurchy at length 
prevailed, and no hope remained of re¬ 
straining tho flerceness' of unbridled pas- 

• sions, lie retired from public life to the Duu- 
phiu(‘, and thence, in November, 178!), de¬ 
manded his dismission. At die same time, 
he published an exposition of his conduct— 

■ Expostde sa Conduiie et >ks Motifs dt son 
’ retour en Daupkint t At Geneva, to which 
he aftenyards Retired to escape the per¬ 
secutions of the. Jacobins, he'published 
the Jlppd au Tribunal de P Opinion pvh- 
lique —a work tyritten with freedom and 
boldness, in which he described the 
' events- of October 5 anil G, and' set fortli 
".the causes to whidi he attributed thetni 
‘In 1793, he went from Switzerland tb 
^London, where government offered’,him 


died January 26,1806. Ilis son, Edward 
Claude Philip, baron (born *-1784), was. 
auditor of the council of state under Na¬ 
poleon ; iu 1809, became secretary of tho 
cnhiuct, and, iu 18J0, was made mattre 
des requttes. Iu 1815, he entered into tho 
chainbui of deputies, and, in 1817, was 
made counsellor of state, and president of' 
the commission appointed to settle the 
liquidations with foreign powers. .ln i8J9, 
he was made peer. . , 

Mountains j the largest clevalions of 
the surface of the earth. Hills are dis¬ 
tinguished from mn'intams by inferior 
height. Several mountains together, which 
cover a plain, are culled a group of moun- 
' 'aim; mountains that, form'.a 1 scries of 
several .miles hi lcMgth,n chain or ridge of 
mountains. Single mountains, rising out 
of a plain couutry, are seldom’ met-with.- 
The cavities'between tho mountains are 
termed valleys. The Sea-coasts are gene¬ 
rally the lowest part of a country, winch 
gradually rises, so tliat die centre of a con¬ 
tinent Is the highest, and is covered'with ■ 
. considerable mountains. Tho chief moun- 
toihs are connected in extensive chains 
all over the surface of die globes The 
Ural mountains, which separate Asia 
from Euro(ie, and send forth a branch to¬ 
wards Nova Zembla, are connected with 
the Severhoi or Sevqus ridge, that forms 
the boundary between Norway and Swe¬ 
den, and a port of Russia. Another chain 
stretches from the northern part of India 
to Thibet, and .Cashmere, where .it forms 
.the highest region, not only of Central 
Asia, but .of tlje knowjn world, running- 


mountains! : 



westward through Persia, and eastward 
through China.' From tUte highest eleva¬ 
tion of Northern Asia, the Bogcfo moun¬ 
tains, whiqh separate the seats of the Cal- 
mticks -from those of . the Mongols, a 
chain of motmtains under the uanic of 
Mojianrt runs southward to Thilict: anoth¬ 
er, under the name of Jllak, extends to¬ 
wards the west through the deserts of 
Independent Tartary and Hucliurm, and 
Joins the Ural mountains: n third, under 
' the name of T^angai, in Mongoiiii, stretches 
eastward, then, turning, ibrius Corea and 
the cliffs and , islands toward Japan : a 
fourth chain consists df the Altai nibun- 

■ tains, which homier on Silicria, from the 

■ Irtish to the Amour. The brunches of 
these great Asiatic chains are innumerable. 
Between the Caspiuu and Black sens, the 
Cnifcastis (q. v.) is situated. It sends off 
branches through Asia Minor us far ns 
Arabia, which form the ridges of Taurus, 
Lebanon and Sinui, while others pass 
round the' Black sea to Europe. Froip 
tito Black sea, between.Moldavia, Wa- 

‘ .lachia anil Tmiisyhanin, ihc Ciirpn- 
.thiuus extend through Politnd and Hun¬ 
gary, mid, in Silesia, join the mountainous 
regions of Germany. The Sudetcs. run 
between Bohemia and Silesia, sending 
forth branches to the north and west, 
through Lusatia to the Saxon Erzge¬ 
birge, and V.nigtlaud. The Fichtelge- 
L' ;, ge and the Thuringerwhld, or Forest 
of Thuringia, together with the Kiclisfold 
and the northern Ilartzgebirge, extend 
tlirough the. centre of (Jerniany. Tlic' 
most elevated countries of Europe are 
Switzerland and Savoy, whose Alps (q. v.) 
are connected with the neighboring chains 
of Germany, Italy and France. A brunch, 
united witli them, tlie-Apeunines, running 
through' all Italy as liir as .Ijli-ggio, is 
prolmhly connected, by a submarine chain, 
with the mountains of Africa. The 
. Rhuitiau Alps stretch between the (Jri- 
sons and Milan'; the Trideutiue between 
the Tyrol and the territories of Veyiee; 
the Noricnn between the Tyrol and Salz¬ 
burg: and those of Carintliin bctw'eew Ca- 
rinthia, Cnmiola, Friuli and Istriu. On the 
west, some branches of the Alps extend 
. into France. The Pyrenees form the 
■' frontier wall And the principal elevation 
dfthe Spanish peninsbla. In Africa, the* 
chain called Man is the most ^famous. 

' Them is u distinction made between the 
Great and Little Atlas. The former, 
which is, perhaps, connected'with the 
mountain chains of Arabia, runs west- 
.wardly tp Barhary, separating it from, 
Biiedulgerid; the latter reaches from 
. von.ix.- .'7 .4; 


Tunis to Gibraltar. In addition to these, . 
some less celebrated chains extend along 
the Nile, through Upper Egypt, Nubia and 
Ahyssinin, to unknown regions in the in¬ 
terior of Africa, where they are connected , 
with the Mouutainsof die Moon. Thence 
some ridges stretch to the south of Africa,, 
and join, perhaps, tlio - Snow mountains, 
which take their course from the cape of 
Good Hope towards the interior. Next ■ 
to Asia, America contains the highest 
mountains. With die Cordilleras (q. v.), 
along the western const of Chile and Peru, • 
other chains of inoiiniaiiis are connected, 
miming through die rest of South Ameri¬ 
ca. One ridge extends through the isth¬ 
mus of ihirieu to Noiih America, where 
it runs northward along the western coast, 
sending oil' diOhrciU branches eastward 
into die interior, which, in all probability, 
join the mountain ridges of Northern Asia, 
in the extreme north. " The highest known 
summits are of the Himalaya in Thibet 
(particularly die Dholagir, . or White 
mountain), which has been made, by one 
measurement, 20,872 feet, by another 
28,015 feet high. The perpendicular 
lieiglfl above the level of the, sea, of a peak 
belonging to' die Mustag mountains, in 
^Central Asia, measured by the English 
coiomjl Cniwftird, is about 20,500 feet; . 
that of Chimborazo, according to Hum¬ 
boldt, .21,4-10; that of Mauua Kuah, on 
the Sandwich islands, 18,400; of Cnyam- 
lioiireo, 20,000; of Antisanu, 10,150; of 
I'irichinca, 15,040’ (all three near Quito); 
of the liirin-house of Ant isano,'the highest 
place inhabited by men, 18,43-1; of the 
city of Quito, 9500; of Mont Blanc, 
15,080; qfOphyr, in Sumatra, 13,842; of - 
Loticini, m the French department of the 
Upper Alps, 14,450; of Aiguille de I’Ar- 
genti' re, 12,804'; of St. Colhard, 9075; 
of i-Etna, 10,930; of Furca, 14,0-10; of 
the Brocken, J571G; of the valley of Cliu- 
moimi, 34011; passage of Mont Cenis, 
0773; of tjie «ity of Geneva, 1220. The 
heights of these mountains are inconsider¬ 
able in proportion to the great mass of the 
earth, the spherical form of jvliich is not 
essentially altered Uy them; for the b'eighl 
of Chimborazo is uot^to the diameter of 
the earth, in the proportion of I to 1000.' 
.The form of mountains is generally coni¬ 
cal, that is, gradually tajiering from the. 
base upward, and terminating in a more or 
less pointed peak. The Alps, in Switzer¬ 
land and Savoy, consist of an enormous 
collection of different mountains, disposed 
in soveral parallel chains. The highest 
of these chains is in the middle;' those 
.which rest on them dirainisli.t^t height in 
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proportion as they recede from the thorn true; but that it is healthier also, caii ho 
branch. The highest ridge consists of admitted only in regard to a moderate 
steep rocks, which, with the exception of height At a great height, an jndescribo* 
the declivities, are every where covered ble oppression , combined with great weak- 
witli ice and snow. Between the masses ness, seizes upon the whole body—a phe - 

- - . _Cf-.. 


' of rocks, that crown the highest chain, in 
pyramidal torms, are vulleys, in which tho 
snow, and ice proceeding 'from tho half- 
melted show, never-thaws, even in sum¬ 
mer, because of \lieir high situation. 
Lowe/ down, on both sides of the main 
branch, hug wide valleys descend, which 
in summer are decked with a beautiful 
green, and, where their situation is not 
too high, are partly planted with rorn and 
fruit-trees, partly used for pasturage. To 
these green vales deep and narrow pqs- 
sages descend from the high rocky valleys. 
These pnssuges am filled with everlasting 
ice, and bear the name of glaciers, (q. v.) 
Those chuins of mountains which l>order 
on the main chain, present' the same ap¬ 
pearances, only, on'a smaller scale ; tor 
their tops likewise consist of pointed 
rocks, sepuratei I by such deep ami narrow 
passages, which, even in summer, are 
covered with ice and snow 7 , and to which 
succeed verdant valleys. The fiirlliftr the 
chains recede from the main chain, tho 
more do they diminish in height. Every 
thing 1 tours a milder aspect. The tops* 
of the single mountains are more round* d; 
tho .mountains themselves arc decked 
wjth a beautiful green, and, by degrees, 
lose themselves in the plains. Comitr.es 
covered with bK?h mountains present, in 
the summer, di lie rent climates at diflerent 
elevations, witliin a very narrow compass. 
We may ascend gradually from flourishing 
Olid delightful valleys, depurated with corn, 
fruit-trees niul vines, to pastures covered 
With odoriferous Alpine plants, mid, near 
the declivities, with evergreens, and per¬ 
ceive tho vegetation diminishing anil 
dwindling as wo advance, till, at lust, all 
organic life reuses, and the cold prevents 
all further progress. TI’iq elevation of 
this region of peri>etual winter is different 
in different latitudes; it is higher in wnrpi 
countries, and lower in cold climates. 
Tharthe air's colder on the mountains 
than'it is iu the pluins, is evident from 
what has been said. This is to bo attrib- 


nomonon which Snussurc attributes to the 
diminished pressure of the air upon .tho 
vessels, and'their consequent loss of elas¬ 
ticity. The interior of mountains is 
known only so far as it-has been laid 
open to the rniuer in working mines.—See 
Demux’s Tableau orographique ik V'Euroue 
(Paris, 1852b, 52 vols.); sec also the nrticles 
Alps, Andes, Cordiueras, Himalaya, &c. 

Mountain Dew; a name given to 
gpnuiue Scotch whiskey, because the 
llighlanders often distil it in the moun¬ 
tains, to evade the duty. 1 •’ 

Mount Auburn. [The novelty of the 
following undertaking, as far as this coun¬ 
try is concerned, anil the advantage which 
Would result from similar establishments 
in the neighborhood of all our large cities, 
have induced us to allow more space 
to the ibllowing account than would 
otherwise have lieon deemed proper.}* 
The Mussacltiisetts Horticultural Society 1 
has commenced the establishment of an 
expcriui' otal garden and rural cemetery, 
in Cambridge, at the distance of four or 
five miles from Bosiqh, oh a spot to which 
lias been given the name of Mount Auburn. 
The tract which law been purchased for 
these objects contains over 80 acres of 
beautifully diversified ground, embracing 
all the requisite varieties of soil. About. 
BO acres are to lie appropriated for the 
experimental garden, which is intended 
foi the improvement of horticulture, in all 
its departments, ornamental as well as 
useful. Compartments arc to he assigned 
for the particular cultivation of all die ■ 
families of trees and plants which will 
endure the climate of New England, and 
for the location of green-houses, stoves, 
vineries, orangeries und hot-beds. The 
remainder of the laud, exceeding 40 acres, 
has l>een appropriated for the cemetery, 
which is to he laid put in conformity to 
the modern style of landscape and pic¬ 
turesque plantations, and to lie intersected 
by numerous curriage-avenues and paths, 
on the Itorders of which are to lie burial 


uted partly to the reflection of. tho sun’s lots, containing 300 square feet! These 
ICT, front <be surface of the earth in are to ho aoid g, j, .L fg trftt £ 

plains, and its consequent accumulation at fibertv to embellish then/in inch 
[" tho'lutt'er strata of tho atmoaphere, „er 

iS k LSe ITSd™ ST? ! Tf dK f,,n,is »* “ 

^mtedltt a higher Atpi lilau the dun- L Sj &SUpto g and mui.ttupihj 
» air of the mountaSis. That tho air ait,I ia^12225*?- 2“i e A“£"» 


the mountains is purer is certainly 


it in oJier conspicuous situations, sites 
u no reserved for monuments and ceno- 
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taphs to illustrious men. It is not in¬ 
tended that them should be any tombs.' 

■ but that graves, which may be formed of 
bricks, and arched, should be substituted, 
and one family monument placed in the 
centre of the lots, which will be' at least 
20 feet long, .and 1$ feet wide. Tlra 
cemetery wiis consecrated on the 24th of' 
September; 1831, when an eloquent ad¬ 
dress was delivered by the honorable 
judge Story, to numerous auditors, in a 
fine natural amphitheatre, constituting 
port of the ground. A plan for laying out 
the ground has since been matured. As 
the tract which has been designated for 
the cemetery is abundantly covered with 
forest trees, it' only requires the avenues 
to he completed, the borders planted witli 
ornamental shrubs, bulbous and (icivnuial 
•flowers, the underwood cleared out, the, 
fences, gateways, and other edifices, erect¬ 
ed, to prepare ihe ground for the uses de- 

, signed. The most lofty eminence is 125 
foot above Charles river, which gracefully 
sweeps round iis base. Here it is pro¬ 
posed, to erect a lower, which will com¬ 
mand an extensive panoramic view of tin.* 
beautiful scenery around Boston. On a 
hill, opposite one of the chief entrances to 
flic cemetery, is to he placed a small 
Doric temple, to la! used as it chapel for 
die performance, of funeral rites. Lodges 
for the keeper of the cemetciy and ex-, 
perimeutul gardener, witli green-houses, 
bridges, and numerous other ediiiees and 
structures, will he reared ill diilc'rcut (tails 
of the ground. The gateway s arc to lie 
i> ■ the Egyptian style of architecture, 
about 30 feet high, formed of Quincy 
granite. With the view Of fully, meeting 
Uie exigencies of a dense anil rapidly 
’ increasing population, it is intended tliut 
sites for single graves shall Iks designated 
in various purls of the cometurv. It is by 
• such means that Perq Lu Chaise, near 
Paris, has been rendered so interesting to 
travellers, and such a favorite place of 
resort for the inhabitants of the French 
. capital. The garden, of cx|>erinic»t will 
, he prepared simultaneously with the cem¬ 
etery ; the nurseries will bo established) 

■ die departments for -culiuaiy vegetables, 
fruit* and ornamental trees, shrubs and ■ 
flowers, 'laid dut and planted ; green¬ 
houses and vineries built; the siiiall ponds 
and tneudows converted into picturesque 
sheets of water, and the margin diversi¬ 
fied by. belts and clumps of our most 

, splendid native trees and shrubs, while' 
their surfaces may be spangled with the 
brilliant blossoms of, the m/mphtpa and 
1 die other beautiful tribes .of aquatic plants. - 


Much interest bos been taken by die 
neighboring community in the success of 
the plan, and the means afforded for its 
execution ore such that it can be exe¬ 
cuted on. a liberal scale.—Rural places of 
sepulchre were common among the an¬ 
cients, who allowed no grave-yards within 
their cities. The Potters’ Field was with- 
out the walls of Jerusalem, and ill die 
Twelve Tables, it was prohibited to buiy ■ 
within the city ol‘ Rome. In the moun¬ 
tains -near Jerusalem were the tombs of' 
the wealthy Israelites; and in a garden near 
the base of Calvary, Joseph of Ariniathea 
had prepared that memorable sepulchre, 
in which was laid the body of the cruci¬ 
fied Messiah. The Creeks and' Romans 
selected the reJce&ses of wooded heights 
and secluded vales for places of interment 
The catacombs of Thciies were in the 

S rs of the .wooded hills, ou the oppo- ■ 
lank of the Nile, and thosu of Mem¬ 
phis were beyond the lake of Achcrusia, 
from whence the Grecian mythologists 
derived their fabulous accounts of the 
Klysiau fields. The Athenians allowed 
no burials within the city. Illustrious 
men were buried in the Ccmmicus—an 
extensive public cemetery, where were 
ihe academy and gymnasium, wilh their 
superb gardens, liven the. Turks emhej- 
lisii their burial-ground with' evergreens, 
ami flint'of Scutari is one of the most, 
interesting objects in the environs of Con¬ 
stantinople. Throughout Europe, there, 
ure many - cemeteries -which are phiuted 
with trees and flowers. Besides that of 
Pern La Chaise, others have been formed 
in Liv'er|Miol and Manchester, and one is 
about being established in the vicinity of 
Loudon, ou a scale of magnificence cor¬ 
respondent with the wealth and extent of 
the capital.—Besides several miles of foot¬ 
paths, there will he such mi extent of 
carriage-avenues,'in the grounds at Mount 
Auburn, ps to afford a drive of three or 
four miles in extent, one of which reaches 
the summit of the highest hill. % A map 
of the ground, drawings of the edifices, 
au accotmt of the establishment, and judge 
Story’s address,' arc to be published in a 
single volume. •' 

Mount Hove, or Monte TIacp; a hill 
in tho township of Bristol, Rhode IskncL, 
two miles north-cast of the town. It is of 
a conical form, with an acute apex, about 
300 feet high, and affords n fine prospect. 
It is famous as having been the residence 
of the celebrated Indian sachem Philip' 
(Mptacom). ■( _ 

Mount Vernon; the seat of general 
•Washington. It is pleasantly situated in. 
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Fairfax county, Virginia, on the south 
•bank of the- Potomac, nine miles below' 
Alex&ndriu, nnd 1527 from Point lookout, 
at the mouth of the river. The rivet' is 
here two miles wide; and Mount Vernon 
is ‘200 feet above the surface of tho river. 

• MouiiaoctKa n’O/issov, Ignatius, liorti 
in Constantinople, was descended from a 
•rich Armenian family. lie entered into 
the service of the rivyedifh embassy, at 
die Ottoman Forte, mid by his talents at¬ 
tained the highest diplomatic honors, lie 
was made ehargi d'affaires, knight of tho 
order of Vasa, and, in 1788; minister 
plenipotentiary anil envoy extraordinary. 
His knowledge of die Arabic and Turkish 
languages gave him the mentis of acquiring 
information respecting flat Ottoman ein- 
piro from the very sources, lie resolved 
upon writing u history of Selim IJ ; but 
this was superseded by his plan of giving 
a full picture of the OUouimt empire. To 
this work lie devoted himself with the 
greatest zeal and perseverance, and with 
great didicully succeeded in collecting tho 
■ lirst autliculic intiinnation from a preju¬ 
diced, servile and jealous jM'oplc, rrspect- 
ingtho national customs and, habits, the 
interior of tin; seraglios, the mosqties, and 
the private life of a Turk. With the iiih- 
.tcrials which he laid obtained, he pro¬ 
ceeded to Paris in 1781, where he prepared 
his work for the press, and published it, ii> 
1788 and 178!), in two volumes, under the 
title of Ttbleau fg/neral dr. P Empire Otto- 
man. ’This jvork. completely answered 
tho expectations which had lieeu tunned 
.■ respecting it. The beauty of the typogra¬ 
phy and the engravings occasioned an 
excuse which exceeded the proceeds of 
the sale; but D'Ohsson, who possessed a 
large fortune, was willing to make sacri¬ 
fices for the embellislmient.uud perfection 
of his work. The revolution interrupted 
his* literary nativity, mid he returnid to 
Constantinople. Selim 111, who honored 
knowledge, allowed the two ‘ volumes 
which*were published to Ik? presented to 
him, and, fur from being displeased at the 
disclosure of some secrets, gave, orders to 
facilitate the learned writer’s researches, 
*by uffording him the necessary infbrrna- 
tion. After a long sojourn in Constanti¬ 
nople, D’Ohsson returned to Paris, when: 
lie found hanlly any traces of his large 
1 . property.’ Even’, the buildings where lie 
had deposited 'the copies of Jus work, 
and die plates, drawings, &c.,' had been 
destroyed and plundered. Without suf- 
.faring himself to be depressed by these 
misfortunes, he Revised a still greater plan, 
which had in view a -historical picture-of 


the whole East, and became entirely ab¬ 
sorbed in his desire to oxccutc it. In 1804, - 
lie had completed two volumes of his 3b- 
bleau histonrpie de POrient, when the war 
with Sweden made him apprehensive of v 
anotlier interruption. He asked and re¬ 
ceived (icnnisMon from his government to 
retire to the country. Here he continued to 
occupy himself on his undertaking j-iuring 
three years, and gave the fnjit of 45 years* 
lubor to the world, in a work which con¬ 
tains, in three separate divisions, a complete 
view of the Ottoman empire. These tlirde 
divisions have the separate titles, Tableau 
historiqne de'P Orient (a history of all the na¬ 
tions under die Ottoman government), 
Tableau general de PEmpire Ottoman (a 
view ol thc laws,religion and eustoms,&c.); 
lastly, L'JJistoire de la Alaison Ottomane 
(from Osman I till 1758). 'fhe whole was 
‘nearly completed when interrupted by 
D’Ohssou’s dentil, Atigust 527,1807. The 
last volume of this work, which comprises 
in the whole 7 vols., appeared in Paris, 18524. 

31 iiuk.vi.vg. lu most nations it is the 
custom of bereaved survivors to testify 
their grief for the loss of friends or rela- 
lives by some external change of dress 
uiu| deportment. Ditfcreul nations have 
employed the same emblems us symbols of 
the most opposite states of tiio mind, being 
governed altogether by their ‘ previous 
liuhits and associations, so that tho signs of 
mourning arc very various, 'finis some 
wear the hair long, others cut it nir; some 
shave the Jx-nrd, others allow it !'» grew, 
'ff.e Eastern nalionsmid tiie Greeks cut off 
their hair; the Rom,ms allowed flu*heard 
and Imir to grow, in mourning. Different 
colors have been’adopted us'badges of 
grief; tho ancient Egyptians wore yellow ; 
the Ethiopians gray; the Roman and Spar¬ 
tan women white,which is still the color of 
grief in China and Siam ; in Turkey, blue 
and violet; It ml in the other European 
countries, black are used for this purpose. 
Some have attempted to trace the associa¬ 
tions by Which the colors acquired their 
character to natural causes, hut, it must 
be allowed, with little success. The Jews, 
in sign of grief at the loss of-their rela¬ 
tions, rent their garments, tore out their 
Jiair, and wore coarse garments of a dark - 
color; they went barefoot, neglected their 
persons, and ]>erfbrmcd other acts of 
penance. The term of moiuiiiiig with 
them was short. Among the' Greeks and 
Romans, it was the custom to lay aside all 
ornaments of dresR, to. abstain from the 
bath, and other indulgences. Thu dress waa 
also ot a dark color (except with the wo- 
nien],and the period or tnoumiug was about 
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a year. Among the nnciAits, as t among the 
modems, public mournings were common 
on tlu: death of a distinguished public ben¬ 
efactor, and in the time of the liouiuu 
empire, on the death of the emperors. 

Movrzouk ; the capital of Fczzuu, in 
the kingdom of Tripoli; lat. 25° 54' 'N.; 

' Ion. 15° 51? E. It is the residence V)f the 
sultan of Fczzau, and is surrounded by 
walls twenty feet high and eight feet thick. 
The houses arc of mud, tind as minis rare, 
are durable. Mourzouk is one of die 
greatest commercial placesgn Africa, form¬ 
ing dip centre of communication between 
die central, northern and eastern regions 
of that continent. Caravans arrive yearly 
from Egypt, Tripoli, liournou and tloussu. 

Mouse (nnut). This genus includes not 
only what art; usually termed m«V» but 
also the ruts; and under the common 
name of mice are also understood several ‘ 
species of arvicola , Ac. The cop upon 
mouse [M. invsculus) is not a native of 
’ tliis country, but was brought here by the 
early settlers, and has now extended, with 
the increase of population, to every part of 
the continent. Them am several varieties, 
distinguished by their color, the rarest of 
which is ’the white. Tlu; mouse makes 
a nest not unlike that of a bird, and brings 
.forth several times in a year, generally 
having from six to teu' at each litter. 
When first horn, mice, are naked and help¬ 
less, imt in about, fifteen days am able to 
shift lor themselves. The mouse is ca- 
pablcof being lamed, and exhibits consid¬ 
erable attachment to its keeper. As, from 
their mu alters and depredations, they nrc 
extremely troublesome, several modes 
have been devised to destroy them; ns 
cats, traps, poison, &e.—The American 
field mouse (M. Icucopus) is very com¬ 
mon in all parts «jf the U. States, and is 
the representative of the Europeiui spe¬ 
cies (.If. sylvntmis). They arc very inju¬ 
rious to the filmier, from destroying great 
quantities of grain, which they hoard up; 
in a few nights they will almost .ruip a 
field of newly planted . Indian corn. 
This mouse is about ’three inches long, 
and has a streak of a mixed dusky and 
ferruginous color along the back.; the tail 
is dusky.above and white beneath.-^The 
meadow mouse docs not' belong to the 
genus muSf but is au arvicola. This di¬ 
minutive animal occurs in most parts of 
.the U. States in vast numbers, living in 
burrows made in the bunks of drains or • 
streams. During the .warm weather, 
however, they make nests umong the 
grass, Very similar to birds’ nests, and 
generally containing six or eight young 


ones. Jn almost ’ all grass fields when' 
they arc mown, 'small lanes or furrows, 
may lie seen among the roots of the 
herbage; these urc die.various commu¬ 
nications made' by the field mouse with 
its nest Notwithstanding they are preyed 
•upon by owls, hawks, &c., they multiply 
excessively, anil sometimes commit great 
ravages in the grass fields. 

Mousquktaires nu Roi (under the old 
French regime); mounted companies of 
royal guards,splendidly equipped, and com¬ 
posed of geutlemeii of noble extraction. 
One of tbc companies was called the inous- 
. qudaires gris, from the color of ilieir horses 
being dapple-gray; the other the Niou.fr/uc- 
taircs noirs , in which the horses wens 
blurk. Their arms were a carbine, sword 
and pistols. They were instituted by isiuis 
XI11, and served as n school to. many of the 
most distinguished French commanders. 

Mouth ; in most animals, a cavity in 
the anterior part of the body, but very 
diflhrently formed in different sorts of ani¬ 
mals. It commonly serves for the recep¬ 
tion of food, and is connected by a canal 
with the interior ports of the body, where 
the. food is assimilated. Ju the higher or¬ 
ders, it is used for mastication, the emis¬ 
sion of sound,deglutition,respiration, sue. 
tiou and taste, being connected with or¬ 
gan!} which perform those processes. Thp 
lower jaw ouly is tnovablu in this di¬ 
vision. Some of the lower orders seem to 
1)0 without a mouth, and to nourish them¬ 
selves by absorption. In birds, tbc external 
parts of die mouth arc a hard, bony sub¬ 
stance, and it is not fitted for suet ion. lii in¬ 
sects, the form of the mouth is very various. 

Moving Plant* (hedysamm gyrans). 
This plant is remarkable for the spontane¬ 
ous motion of its leaves,-which does not 
,apj>ear to depend on liny external cause 
thut we can determine. No sooner lias 
the plant acquired itstcruatc leaves, than 
they 1 >egin to revolve this way And that; 
and tliis motion continues during the 
whole course of its vegetation. Tins 
whole plant is very seldom ip motion at 
one time; otic leaflet turns frequently, 
while the other, on die same leaf-stalk, i* 
at rest; sometimes a few leaflets yiily 1 
. move, at others, nearly all will be in mo¬ 
tion, These movements are irregular 
both in time and in their direction, and 
occasionally, in a very hot day, the plant is 
entirely at rest. A high wind will often • 
put a stop to Uiesc movements, but they 
Continue both in the night and during 
min . We are unable to excite them by 
touch, irritation, or any other art that wo 
know of. The plant is a native of tho 
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Basin of the Ganges, and is liy no means. 
''conspicuous in its appearance. * It be- 
' longs to the k/'aminosm, utul has a jointed 
pod, purple flowers, «n<l tenrate leaves, 
the lateral loaflets.of which arc compara¬ 
tively very small. 

Moxa ; u Chinese word adopted into 
the Kuroi»eaii languages, signifying a 
lauiiginous or cottony substanoc, whic.li is 

• burnt for the' purpose of cauterizing the 
skin. .The Chinese and Japanese pre- 

■ pare their moxa front the down of thu 
inugwort ( ttrlemisia'Chinensis ). 

Mozambique. (See Mosambiquc.) 

Mox&ht, John Chrjsostonms Wolf¬ 
gang Amadeus; the great Gorman com¬ 
poser, born at Salzburg, 175b. At'the 
age of four years, his father commenced 
.touching him somu minuets and other 
small pieces on thu haqwiclionl. lie only 
needed half an hour to play a minuet 
with perfect correctness and ease. ( Fioin 
this period, he made rapid progress, and,' 
in his iillh year, com]>osed little pieces, 
which he played to his lather, who wrote ' 
them down, lie had previously been so 
much delighted with all infantile games, 
that lie would forget his meals for ( thc 
sake of playing; but from the time 
when he commenced learning music, he 
lost All taste for the usual amusements ot 
childhood. Although he applied Iwnisclf 
with enbrgy and activity to all subjects in 
which lie received instruction, music was 
the occupation which seemed to com¬ 
pletely till his soul. Ho udvuuced so 
rapidly as to surprise even his father, 

. who was constantly with him. A con 
cert for the harpsichord, which he wrote 
in his fifth year, perfectly according to the 
rules of tins art, was so -difficult that only 
. die most practised performer could have 
played it. In his sixth year, Mozart lmd 
already made such progress,. that his 
father was induced tb take him ami liis 
sister Miiria Anna, who was also a musi- 
t cal genius, to Munich and Vicuna,.where 
die little artists were introduced-at the 
emperor’s court. The unequalled execu¬ 
tion of young Mozart excited universal 

• surprise) and the interest was heightened 

: by the fact that ho was anxious oidy to, 
please - real - connoisseurs, and appeared, 
little affected by the opinion of the multi- 
„ tude. .Thus ho requested the emperor 
Francis to send for Wagenseil; this was 
' done, And the child then performed one 
of his concerts witii surprising execution.; 
TUI this period,'he had only devoted him- 
- self to the harpsichord, jin' Vienna, he 
. had a little violin given- him; and when 
the family returned to Salzburg, he had 


made such progress on this instrument, 
without the Knowledge of his father, thaV _ 
'to the surprise of all the auditors,, he per¬ 
formed the second violin in a trio, with 
the greatest precision. It was now evi¬ 
dent that the whole soul of young,Mozart 
was devoted to music; his mind was. ab-, 
sorbed in it. Singular stories are told of 
.his sensibility to the finest differences of - 
tohes. Even at this early period, he had 
'the greatest aversion to discords and 
rough, slirill tones, not softened by coin-' 
bination; as, Ijpr instance, the sound of 
tho trumjKJt, which, on one occasion, so, 
affected him, that ho toll to tho ground, 
pale, 'lifeless and convulsed. This deli¬ 
cate sensibility is apparent in all tho 
works of Mozart In 17(W, when young 
Mozart was seven years old, the family 
made a journey beyond the borders of 
Germany, which spread his fame univer¬ 
sally. In November of the same year, 
they arrived in Paris, where they remain¬ 
ed six months, aud were overwhelmed 
with attention and applause. 11 ere, young 
Mozart published his first sonatas for the 
liarjisichonl. f In 17(54, the family pro¬ 
ceeded to England, and performed at 
court, the sou playing on the king’s organ 
with great success. At a public concert, 
symphonies of his composition only were 
performed. Here, as well as in Paris, 
compositions of BaCli, Handel, &c., were 
laid before him, till of which, though ex¬ 
ceedingly difficult, he executed with die 
greatest truth at first sight. During his 
slay in England, lie composed six sonatas, 
.which, were published in London, und 
which lie dedicated to tho. queen. In 
17(55, the family went, by way of tho Neth¬ 
erlands, to Ilollund, where Mozart re- 
pcatcdly.performed on the organ in the ca¬ 
thedrals and monasteries. In the Hague, 
he foil dangerously sick. On his recov¬ 
ery, he published six sonatas, ahd dedi¬ 
cated them to the princess of Nassau. At 
the beginning of the year 176(5, lie was 
again four weeks in Amsterdam; nod pro¬ 
ceeded thence to the Hague, to assist at die 
installation of the stadtiiqldor. .‘The family 
next visited Paris, and after having been 
twice at .Versailles, proceeded, by way of 
Lyons, through Switzerland to Munich, 
where the elector gave young Mozart a 
theme, on which Tie composed in Ills 
presence without piano or viblin, wrote 
down the music, and, to the astonishment 
.of all present,< executed after having,fin* 
ished it. In 17(XS» tjiey returned to Salz¬ 
burg, where diey remained till 1768, and; 
tiien made a second journey to Vieuna.' 
The'brother and aster performed in pres- 
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encc of Hie emperor Joseph,- who coni- 
, missioned young Mozart to write the mu¬ 
sic for a comic opera— La Fitila Semplice, 
It was applauded by liasse, the master of. 
the chapel, and Metostosio, but was not per- 
, formed. At'tile consecration of the or¬ 
phan’s church, lie composed the moss, the 
offertorium, and a'conceit fbr trumpets, 
and led the solemn performance—a boy 
of twelve yearn old—in presence of the im- 
iierial court. In 1769, Mozart, who had • 
Been made master 6f the- Conceits at the 
court orchestra at Salzburg, commenced 
a journey to Italy, in company with his 
father. In Home, he undertook to write 
down, on heuriug it, the famous Miserere, 
annually sung in the SistinC chapel, during 
the holy week, add at that time kept very 
secret, lie succeeded so well, that when 
he sang it in company to the harpsichord, 
Christotbri, who had sung it in the chapel, 
expressed his wonder. In Naples, tho 
scholars of the ctmservalorio della pidh 
supposed that the magic of his. musical 
talent was in the ring which lie wore; 
lie took it oft", and then their astonishment 
increased. Tn Rome, the pope made him 
a knight of the golden spur; in Rologna, 
after having composed, in half an hour, 
an nutiphoriy for four voices, in a room 
in which lie was shut up alone, he was 
elected member and master of the chapel 
of the philharmonic academy. ^As he'had 
engaged to compose the first opera for the 
carnival at Milan, lie was compelled to re¬ 
fuse similar offers from Rologna, Naples 
and Rome. He arrived at 'Milan at the 
end - if October, 1770, and there composed, 
in his fourteenth year, the first opera, 
Mithridutcs, which was performed De¬ 
cember 26, and repeated more than twen¬ 
ty times in succession. .In Veroila, he 
also received a diploma ns-member of the 
philharmonic society. Thus honored, he 
quitted Italy, where ho was failed il cava* 
UcrcJUarmonifo. When Mozart returned 
to Salzburg, in 1771, he found a letter, in 
which he was commissioned; in the natrieof 
the empress Maria Theresa, to compose tho 
grand theatrical serenata Ascanio in Alba, 
for the celebration -of the nuptials of the 
arcli-duke Ferdinand. He undertook this 
commission, # anfl, in August, returned to 
Milan fbr some months, where, during the 
festivities ofVhe marriage, Mozart’s serena¬ 
ta, and an opem-cotnposed by Hosse, were 
performed alternately. Ip 1772,'he com¬ 
posed, In celebration of the election of the 
archbishop of Sulzburg, the serenata if 
Sogno di Sbjaone. Ip the winter of 1778,- 
he composed tlierd his opera Lucia Silla, 
which Was repeated twenty-six times in 


succession. After' having completed a 
comic opera, called^ iff Finta Giardiniera 
(1775); two grand masses; one serenata 
called 11 re Pastore; and, in Paris, to 
which lie had Iwen invited a second time, 
a grand symphony for the concert spirituel, 
in that city, lie went to Vienna, in his 
twenty-fourth year, where he engaged in 
the service of the etuperpr. He satisfied 
the great expectations which were raised 
by his curly genius, aud was the Raphael . 
of musicians. Rut early as this great 
genius developed his powers in his own 
art, he remained a child in all the other 
relations of life) lie never knew how to 
govern himself; lie had no sense of the 
necessity of domestic order, ol‘ the value 
of'money,nnd of tho need of moderation in 
enjoyment. Rut this absent, distracted man 
seemed to becoi/ie of a higher order when 
seated at the harpsichord, llis mind ex¬ 
panded, and his attention was absorbed in 
the one object for which ho was lioro— 
tho harmony of sound. He preferred to 
play in tho night till early in the morning, 
if he was not prevented. ■ He usually 
composed from six or seven in the morn¬ 
ing till ten, and almost always in bod; ‘ 
during the rest of the da'y, ho would com¬ 
pose no more, unless lie liad something 
to finish. Resides music, there was but 
one thing to which ho appeared devoted— 
billiards. His exterior was not lhvomble; 
hd was short, [tale,, and thin, and his tea- 
tun's were not striking. Aiuoug tho 
works of his which have remained on the 
German staged and which will always lie 
the delight of the German notion, is his 
Jdotneneo, lie di Creta , composed 1780, at 
Munich. Of his Enlfiihnmg avs dm 
Strait (his fourteenth opera in die order 
of time), which was ]>erformcd ut Vienna, 
iii'1782, Joseph II said to tho composer, 
“ This music is too fine for our cam; there 
are a prodigious number of notes in it.” 
“ There are as many as are proper,” replied 
Mozart. ‘ 'Itio Marriage of Figaro met with 
the highest applause. It was performed 
during the winter of 1787, at Prague. At 
the same place, Mozart composed, in the 
saiiie winter, liis Don Juan, which pleased 
in Prague even more than the Marriage 
of Figaro. Nevertheless,’this opera, on 
its first representation, was not liivorably 
received at Vienna, although Haydn, .on 
this occasion, pronounced Mozart the 

E tcst of all living coinposera. After 
ng written, in 1/90, Cosi fan 1\iUe, 
and, during'the illness which caused his 
death, 1791, the Magic Flute; La Clemen- 
iff di'Tito, and his famous requiem, he 
died, December 5,1792, in the thirty-sixth 
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year of his age, according to die opinion "The former married a second time, and 
of the physician, from an accumulation died in 1826. His eldest son received a 

■ of water on the brain. His instrumental post in one of the government offices 

compositions (his beautiful symphonies, at Milan: the younger son, born, 1792/ 
his ethereal quartette, concertos for the became a iierformer, and composer on the 
piano, sonatas, &c.) will remain a pattern piano-forte. ' 

for ull nations and all ages. He has equal Met re Acu>.. This acid has gouerally 

fame in sacred music, particularly for his been known by the name of nitceholadic 
grand hymns and masses. Ilis. requiem acid, because it was first.obtained from 
is generally said to have had die following sugar of milk, hut all thu gums appear 
origin. A count of Walsccg, who was a equally to afford it. To obtain it Irani a 
stranger to him, came one day, and request-' gum, we have ouly to heat one part of 
cd him to compose a mass for the death of uus substance with two of nitric acid, till 
his wile, for which Moz&rt was to, fix his a small quantity of nitrous gas ami of car- 
- own price. Mozart required 100, others honic acid is disengaged, when the dis- 
say 200, ducats, but.would not bind him- solved mass will deposit, on cooling, the 
self as to time, wishing to give the work nmcic acid. The pulverulent arid is sol- 
perfection. The visiter paid tint price uble in about 60 parts of hot water, it 
demanded in advance,, and promised, decomposes the muriate of barytes, ami 
when the work was finished, to give an both the nitrate and muriate of lime. ft. 
additional sum, and to call again-in the scarcely acts upon the metals, hut forms 
course of some months. During this salts with their oxides. According to Jier- 
tiinu, Moziqt received tin; commission to zelius, mucic acid consists of oxygen, 
conijM)»e La Clemenzadi TUo for the cor- 62.ti!>, carbon, 33.61), and hydrogen, 3.02. 
omit ion at Prague, and was on the point Mucius Hcjkvot.a (properly Caiun Mu- 
of entering the carriage to proceed to cius Cordtis ); the subject of a celebrated 
Prague, when the visiter reappeared, and Roman tale. If we may believe the story, 
reminded him of his promise. Mozart wln*n Porsemm, king of Etruria, had be- 
apologized, and promised to attend to the sieged Rome to reinstate Turquiii in his 
work immediately on his return tram rights, Mucius determined to deliver his 
Prague. He commenced the mass with country from so dangerous an enemy, 
an energy and interest which he had He disguised himself in the habit of a 
never yet felt while composing any of bis Tuscan, and, tis be could s]>euk their Ian- 
other pieces, so that his with tilt great gunge fluently, he gained an easy intro- 
anxiety lest the unusual exertion should dilution into the ramp, and, soon, into tho 
affect liis already declining* health; indeed, royal tent. Porsenna sat alone with his 
Mozart himself, with team in his eyes, ae- secretary when Mucius entered. Tho 
knowledge! that he was writing a requiem Roman- immediately rushed upon the sec¬ 
tor himself llis wife prevented him Irani retary, and stabbed him to the heart, mis- 
contiiniing the work,and would not return hiking him for his royal master. Mucius, 
him the manuscript till his health was ap- uiiulde to'escape, was seized. He gave' 
parcntly perfectly reestablished, and he no answers to the inquiries of the cour- ’ 
had repeatedly requested it. Mozart tiers, ami only told them that he was a 
nearly completed the work, when he was Roman, and, .to give them a proof of big 
again oppressed with melancholy; his fortitude, be .laid his right hum! on mi 
health daily declined, and his. death took altar of burning coals, sternly looking at 
. place. Immediately on his death, the the king, and, without uttering a groan, 

■ visiter appe ared, demanded the piece,and. boldly told him that 300 young llomims 
received it unfinished, as it was left. This like himself had conspired against his life, 
composition tell into the hands of his and determined Cither to destroy him, or 
scholar Huszmayr, who presumed to make to perish ip the attempt:. This extraor- 
additions mid julterat ions, particularly add* dinary. confession astonished' Porseima, ■ 
mg those instruments to the sanetus which who made pence with the Romans, and 
were omitted, nud arranged the whole ae retired from their city. Mucius obtained 

fc.it now printed. Mozart’s works equally the surname of Scttoola (the Lefthnnded j, 

I delight the mere>amatcur and the uccom- because he lost the use of his right hand 
plishtjd musician, > notwithstanding tho. by burning it in the presence of the Etru-* 
i complete novelty of their character. lie rian king. 

^ explored all the sources of the art, and Muck. (See Amuck.) 

^attained the highest'degree of perfection, Mucus (from p»i«, the mucus of the' 
by the richness, purity and depth of his nose); one of the primary fluids of the au- 
ideaq. jVtozurt left a widow and. two sons, imul body,, perfectly distinct from gelatin 

f it • *• •' ' t . * m 
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and vegetable mucus; transparent, glu- to 2000 aspers dniiy. (S ceJaptr.) As lio 
tin°us, thready, and- of a salt savor. It has, moreover, the disposal of several 
contains water,^ muripte of potassa, and places in the imperial mosques, and is 
soda, lactate of lime, of soda, and plios- concerned in f all the promotions of the 
pliate of lime. The myeus forms a layer members of the legal protection, he has 
ot greater or less thickness, at the suriucc many additional sources of income. In 
of t he mucous membranes, protects these great cities, there is an under mufti, 
membranes against the action of the air, who receives ids place from the grand 
of the aliment, the different glandular mufti, hut not'without making him valu- 
fluids, &c. Independently of this general able presents. 

use, it has others that vary according to AviuGOENiioar; a village in the Bavarian 
tlie parts of mucous membranes: tints the flrcle of the Upper Maine, in a valley on 
.mucus of the nose is favorable to smell, that the Wirsent, remarkable for the numerous 
of thd mouth to the taste; that of the atom- caves »iu the cm irons. Home of them 
acli and the intestines assists in tlie diges- contain stalactites, and others great quan- 

• 'tiou. A great part of the mucus is absorb- titles of hones of unknown animals. 

ed sign in by the membranes which secrete Mugoletonians ; a religious wet which 
.it: another part is carried outwards,either sprung up in* Etigland, in the middle of 
alone (os in hlowiug the nose or spitting), tin: seventeenth century, so called from 
or mixed with the pulmonary trauspira- their founder, Miigglctou, a tailor, lie 
tion, or with exeremcutul matter, &c. ’ arid an associate pretended to the churac- 

, Muezzin, or Mueouin, in Mohammo- ter of prophets, and to he the. two wit- 

, dan eoindrics; the crier who announces nesses mentioned in Revelation, 
the hours of prayer from the minaret. Muuammeii. (See Mohammed.) 1 
Five prayers are repented daily,—one lie- Muui.bkku ; a city of the Prussian ter- 
fore sunrise, one tit dawn, one at noon, ritories, in the province of Saxony, cole- 
one at four in the afternoon, and one at hrnted in history tor the. batik: between 
sunset. As bells are not in use .among the Protestants, under John Frederic, 
the Mohammedans, the muezzin proclaims elector of Saxony, and the Catholics, under 
tire time, und reminds the faithful of their the emperor Charles V, (q. v.), April 24, 
duty, lie tells them at day-break that 1547. (See Germany; Smalealdic League.) 
prayer is better than sleep, and, 116 dinner- MiIiii.k.nukbo, Henry Ernst, 1 ). l>., the 
time, that prayer is lietter than food. third win of Henry Melchior M uhlctiberg, 

Mufti. Grand mufti (called, also, by D. 1)., the founder of the German Lullier- 
the Turks, sheik-Vlislam, which means an church in the V. States, was bom in 
head of the elected) is, in' Turkey, the New Providence, Montgomery county, 
chief minister of religion and law, and • Pennsylvania, Nov. 17, 17513. lie.was 
folio.• s in rank immediately after the educated in the common schools of Phil- 
grand visier. In fact, .ho receives from adelphia, and, April 27, 17tK3, being ten 
the sulFiln honors oven beyond those of years of age, sent to liullc, with his two 

■ the visions. His election depends entirely elder brothers, to finish his education in 
upon the sultan, and, as long as he re- literature and the sciences, and to study 
mains in his oftice, he cauitot Iki con- theology. In 1770, lie, left the uiiivcrsi- 
de timed to death. Tlie sultan cun only ty, returned to America, after travelling 
depose him, and canuot confiscate his through a considerable part of Germany 
property. The irmfii, as interpreter of the and England, was ordained the same year, 
Koran, is consulted on judicial proceed- by'the Lutheran synod, and, in 1774, ap¬ 
ings, particularly in Criminal cases,and, iii pointed' third urinister, and assistant to bis 
general, on ull affairs of iihportuucc. He father, in the Phihulelpliiu congregation. 

• usually gives his opinion in few words, la. 17H0, he accepted a call from Liuicas- 
withont adding the reasons. In difficult ter, in which situation, as pastor, In: dc- 
cases, lie adds, “God knows what is best.” voted himself assiduously und most liiith- 
In his signature, he calls himself the poor fully to his duties, until the moment of Ids 
scrvunl of God. His written sentence is death; which occurred,'by apoplexy, May 
called felrnk; and hence the .'mufti him- 23, 1 LBl5. He was a learned' theologian, 
sejf is culled sahibi-fdive, which menus versed in the ancient languages and in 
master of legal decisions, and. his secretary Oriental literature, anil jiossessed consul-, 
is called fetvah-emini. The letter remains erable uciniirements in medicine, ehemis- 
by him, decides cases with which the . try and mineralogy, but is best known as 
mufti' does'not wish to trouble .himself one of tlie most distinguished American 
and presents the decision for his signature. botanists. In 1777, during the occupation 
The fixed revenue df the mufti amounts of Philadelphia by the British, being a- 
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strenuous whig, he retired to the country, .stuffs, from a verjr remote period. . From 
where, relieved of professional duties, he Chino, this art was introduced into India 
commenced the study of botany, to which* and Persia, and was practised there for' 
u« enthusiastically devoted himself lie many ages before it reached Europe, 
carried on, from this time, a correspond- The Greeks became acquainted with silk 
once with many of the distinguished' nat- subsequent to tbe time of Alexander; and 
urn lists of Europe, and with the principal it was not till the end of the republic that 
cultivators of botany in America, and con- the Roifiaus, for the first time, saw this 
trihuted much, by his letters and commit- precious article. For many ages, silk 
nications, to learned societies of whirhjie bore tui enormous price at Home; but, 
was a member, to promote the progretJbf about the mjdillc .of the sixth century,, 
natural science. In .1780, he was elected during the reign of Justinian, two monks 
a member of tbe American * philosophical arrived at Constantinople from India, 
society; in 1798, member of the Nutur- bringing with them the white mulberry, 
forschender Freunde, in Berjin; in 1802, and tbe eggs of the silk-worm. From 
member of the philosophical and physical Constantinople, the white mulberry was* 
societies of Gottingen, and, various other introduced into Graeco, and, about the 
associations irt Sweden, Germany, and year J130, into. Sicily and Indy. The 
elsewhere, llis letters are very frequently first mulberry that was planted in.France 
referred to in Wildonow’s Sptries Plantar was living in 1802, and there still rnmuin . 
rum. 1 lis chief publications nre Catatofpis some stocks that are apparently of nearly 
Plantanm , ami Descriptio Ulterior Gram- the same age. Jt is now cultivated and 
mnm. llis Flora Jjancaslriams remains naturalized throughout the south of Eu-. 
in manuscript. Jlc Inis also left much \n rope, and in some of the central parts of 
manuscript in ltotany, theology and'ethics, that continent. In southern climates, the 

1V1 itkan.va, Atau ll.lkein (called also leaves appear to contain a less proportion 
Mokanna , or Ilorkai), horn in Khurasan, of water, and more of that sulistanee 
775, pretended that .the spirit of God, which causes the worms to produce ‘silk 
which had Ikicii transmitted from Adam, in greater ahnndaiice, and of a finer qual- 
through Noah and all prophets, rested on ity. Iji Greece, Asia Minor and Persia, 
him. Being laird pushed ,hy dm caliph it is usual to give to the worms the ■ 
Mohammed 1, he burnt himself with all branches, with the leaves attached to them; 
llis treasure's, in Sam. llis followers but, in Spain, Italy and France, the leaves 
were called Mgvcidites , arid pai l him di- are carefully stript from the trees, taking 
vine honors. * care to despoil euch tree entirely, othcr- 

Mui.atto (Spanish,mired) is commonly wise the sap will be unequally attracted, 
used to signify tbe offspring of u - black Tbe varieties of this tree.are very numer- 
and a white. The mulatto is of a yellow ous. The inos-t approved mode, of eulti- 
color, with frizzled or woolly hair, and vation is from seed, and is practised ex- 
rcsemhles .the European more than an elnsively in tbe south of Franco. "A mod- 
Alrican. ' The descendants of Euiopeans cratcly fertile soil is the most suitable. In 
and Iudiuns are called mestizos, (q. v.) the 1J. States, tliu white mulberry ftour- 
ln Spain, the teru\ mulatto is often applied islies as far north as the forty-third, mid as 
to those persons in whom tbe Moorish far south, at least, as the "thirty-second 
blood 1ms been .mingled with tin* Spanish, parallel of latitude.—The black mulberry 
Muj.bf.kry (moriMj; a genus of plants (.17. mgrer) is a tree about as large as the 
allied tot lie nettle, and belonging to the nut- preceding, said to be a native of Persia, 
ural family urticca. The species nre trees, Hut which has been cultivated in Eurojie ' 
bearing alternate, simple, and often lulled from a very remote period. The fruit is 
leaves, and iiiconspieiioiis flowers, which blackish- ‘purple, sugary, with a slight 
are disposed in aments. Tbe fruit is edible, acidity, and Very agreeable. It is,'how- 
Thc white mulbury (M. alba) is tbe most .ever, in perfection only for a few inomeuts, 
interesting of the genus, on account of the and that at the time when it can Ire dc-' 
leaves being.used for food by silk-worms, tached from the tree by a flight shaking 
It grows to tbe height of forty'or fifty feet, of the branches. The Romans, ’indeed, 
(With a trunk two or more feet in diameter, preferred it to every firreigri fruit. This 
The leaves are often divided into several tree often yields a prodigious quantity, 
lotics. Tlie berries arc white, sometimes, The leuves qje sometimes substituted for 
however, varying to red, and' possess a. those of the white .mulberry for silk- 
sweet and insipid taste,- It is a native of worms.-—The red mulberry (M. tubra) is 
China, and the Chinese claim the art of a native of the JJ. States, and one.of our 
rearing silk-worms, and manufacturing most valuable trees, from tire properties* 
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of the wood. The leaves ore large, cor¬ 
date, entire, or divided into two or three 
lobes, rough and hairy while‘young. The 
fruit is deep red, and of an agreeable su¬ 
gary flavor, mingled with a slight acidity. 
It is rather rare in did Atlantic states, hut 
is abundant in the west, on "the Ohio and 
its tributaries, and on the lower parts 
of the Missouri. It grows to die height 
of sixty feet and upwards, with a trunk' 
six feet in circumference. The wood is 
fine-grained, compact, strong, and solid, 
and, by many persons, is esteemed fully 
equal to die locust. It is employed in 
naval architecture at Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, for die upper and lower parts 
of the frame, for knees and floor-timbers, 
and for treenails, it is hardly inferior to tho 
locust, but is scarce in our ship-yards, and 
difficult to lie procured in any. quantity. 
For posts it is considered nearly as lasting 
•as the locust, but it grows more slowly, 
and requires a richer soil. These quali¬ 
ties of the wood have induced Micluuix to 
rerommeud its introduction into tlio Euro¬ 
pean fprests. Home experiments have 
been instituted in France, to ascerttiin 
whether the leaves were proper for silk¬ 
worms ; hut the result was unfavorable. A 
much less quantity was obtained than 
from Worms fed on the white mulberry, 
and there was a greater mortality: the 
worms, .however, did c not seem to he 
awaric* of the change, even wlieu the leaves 
were mixed.—The paper mulberry lists 
now het'ii separated from the genus morns , 
and placed under an allied one,— brousso- 
ndixt. It differs from the true mulberries 
in having the female Uowcrs collected iuto 
a globular mass, Which acquires “h bright- 
red color. The tree is of a moderate size, 
bearing leaves which are either simple, or 
divided into Julies, more or less dec|i, 
rough above and hairy beneath. It was 
originally from India and’ Japan, but is. 
now very commonly cultivated in Europe, 
and succeeds even in the more northern 
parts. It is equally common about houses, 
in many pints of the U. States. For a 
' long time, the female plant w<jus unknown 
in Euro|fe, and, at the present time, it is 
exceedingly rare in this country. The 
islanders of ^Iie Pacific make a kind of 
clothing from the bark of this tree, in .the 
following manner: Twigs of about,an 
inch in diameter arc cut, and deprived of 
their bark, which is divided into strips, 
and left to macerate for some tin)e*in run- 1 
ning water: after the epidermis has been 
- scraped off, and while yet moist, the 
strips are laid' out up6n a plank, in such a 
. manner that they touch of the edges, and 


two or three layers of the same are then 
'placed upon them, taking.care to preserve 
np equal thickness throughout. At the 
end’of twenty-four hours, the whole mass 
is.adhercut, when it is removed to a large, 
flat, and perfectly smooth table, and is 
beaten with little wooden clubs, till it has 
attained the requisite thinness. This kind 
of cloth is easily tom, mid requires to be 
washed and iieatcn many times before it 
acquires its full suppleness aid whiteness. 
The natives dyo it red uud yellow, and 
also make a similar cloth from the bread¬ 
fruit-tree, an allied plant; but that from the 
mulberry is preferred. Tho paper which 
is used iii Japan, and many other coun¬ 
tries in the East Indies, is made from this 
plant. For this purpose, the annual 
shoots are cut, uflcr the fall of the leaves, 
tied in bundles, and boiled in water mixed 
with ashes; tiller which the Imrk is strip¬ 
ped oft'by longitudinal incisions, mid de¬ 
prived of the brown epidermis. The hark 
of the more tender shoots is separated 
from the rest, as it fufnisluts a very white 
paper for writing, while that produced by 
the remainder is course and gray, and 
serves for wrapping, or similar purposes. 
The writing-paper is not suitable for quills, 
and these nations employ hair pencils, or. 
the font hers of birds. For painting, they 
make use of wooden blocks; and this, as 
well as tho writing, can only he executed - 
on otto side. Silk-worms will cat tho 
‘leaves of this tree indiscriminately, even 
when mixed with those oft ho white mul¬ 
berry. The fustic tree is now referred to 
the genus broussonetia. (Hee Fustic.) 

Mijt.cibkii. (See Vulcan.) 

My li)au. (See Moldau.) 

. JVloLK is the produce of a jackass with 
a mare, and has a large, clumsy head, long, 
erect ears, a short mane,' und a thin tail. 
The produce of a sho-ase and a stallion, 
called hartJeau by fiuffon, is a much infe¬ 
rior animal. The head is long and thin, 
the ears arc like those of n horse, the mane 
is short, and the tail well filled with hair. 
The former, or node, commonly so called, 
is much valued for the saddle, and for 
drawing carriages, jn Spain, Portugal, Ita¬ 
ly, the East, and in Spanish America. In 
thdse'countrics, where great attention is 
paid to the breed, it is very well-limbed, 
as tall us the horse, but not so handsome, > 
especially about tho head and tail. 1 hese 
animals are mostly sterile; some, indeed, 
hhve thought that, fluty 805 altogether in¬ 
capable of producing fbeirkind; hut some 
lew instances have occurred in which fe¬ 
male mules have had foals, aqd in which 
the male has impregnated females, both 
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of the ass and horse species; but such in- the Pacific ocean, lying between lat, 3° S. 
stances are very rare. Mules haVe been and 12° N., and Ion. loO 0 and 1?^° E. It. 
mucli employed; both in ancient and mod- is composed df the groups of Bro wne,' 
em times. The Roman ludieft had equi- -'Raiick, Radack, Scarborough and* Kings-, 
mums drawn by mules; and, at this day, in mill. - The name is also applied, in a mom f 


SjNiin, the coaches of the nobility, and 
even of the princes, are usually drawn By. 
them. Savoy produces very large ones, 
but. the finest are bred in Spain. Mules 
am chiefly used in countries where there 
are rocky arid stony ways, as about the 
Alps mid Pyrenees, &c. They are aome- 
tiincs fifteen or sixteen hands liiglL -They 
are very proper for" largo burdens, and are 
remarkably sure-footed. They are much ’ formation, and producing the cOcou and 


limited sense, to a small group of islands,' 
in the southern part of .the group - of Rat ’ 
dack, lat 6? N., Ion. 173° E. This group 
was examined by lieutenant Percival, in ( 
tlie u. grates schooner Dolphin,, in 1825, 
mpre Bully than'had been previously dope/ 
(See Paulding’s Cruyte in the Pacific, and 
Visit to the Mulgravk, Islands, New York, 
1831.) The islands are low, pf a. coral 


bread-fruit trees* The inhabitant? are live- , 
ly, intelligent, timid and gentle, The group 
forms a circular chain or narrow strips of' 
land, about half a mile wide, enclosing an 
.inland sea 140 miles in circumference. 

Mulurave, Constantine John Phipps, ■ 
lord, horn in 1744, early entered die naval 1 ' 
They lake so much alter die mare from service.,. ■ In 1773, the British government. 
which they urn bred, that they may be pro- - having determined to send out ail expedi- t 
cured of any kind, tight or strong, as the tion to reach die north pole, captain Phipps 


stronger for draught than our horses, are 
often us thick-set as dray-horses, and will 
travel several months together, with six or 
eight hundred weight on their backs. 
They are much hardier than die horse, 
cheaper kept, subjuct to fewer discuses, 
and will live uud work twice as long.. 


owner pleases. The stubbornness com¬ 
plained of iu them is owing only to ill 
treatment 

Mule, in manufactures; a machine.in¬ 
vented by Cromptou, in 1771), for produc¬ 
ing finer yum than wus spun by the nia- 
’ dunes previously in use, uud which has 
now nearly superseded the jenny, (gee 
Cotton Manufacture.) For producing 
threads of the finest kind, a process is ne¬ 
cessary which-is called stretching, and 
which is analogous to that which is per-, 
formed with canted cotton upon n com¬ 
mon spinning-wheel. In this operation, 

■ portions of yam several yards Jong arc 
forcibly stretched in tho direction of their 
_ length, with a view tb elongate and re- 
" duce those-places in the yam wlijch have 
a greater diameter lind are less twisted 
than the other parts, so that the size and 
twist of the thread may bccpuie uniform 


received the command of the fwo bnmn-' . 
vessels, Racehorse and Carcass, destined 
fl »r the voyage. The latter was command¬ 
ed by lieutenant Lntwidge, under whom' 
Nelson was cockswain. The expedition 
left the Nore June 4tli,.hnd on the 29th 
arrived off Spitzbergeii. It returned in 
September pf the same year, after having' 
reached 80° 48' of north latitude, lieynnd : 
wliicli an unbroken and impenetrable field, 
seemed to stretch to the pole. Lord Mill- .. 
grave inherited his title (Irish) on the death 
of Iris lather, in 1775, and was afterwards 
jcomn'iissioner of tlie admiralty. lie dkm 
in 1792.—See his Journal of a Voyage to - ' 
wards the North Pole (Loudon, 1774).~- -H»a 
brother Henry was horn in 1753, entereathp:’ 
army in 177,% served in N. America, a?aid' „ 
to general Kiiypliauscn x and returned with’ 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel. In 1781* / 
he was elected member of parliament, etna- 


throughout. To effect the process of entered fully into Pitt’s system of ! jjofitics; 

’ stretching, the spindles arc mounted upon " In 1792, hy tho death of his elder brother/- 
'a carriage, yvhieh is moved back 'and far- Constaritine John, he succeeded’ to the title 
wants across the floor, recoding Vvhen the and family estate, i On die breaking out^- 
threads are to ho stretched/ and returning of the French war, he Was employed in 
when they ore to lie wound up.'The yarn sot no' confidential mission by 3#r. Pitt/', 
produced hy mule-spinning is, monS' per- . Mr.' Pitt, in 1804, made him,Chancellor of' 
feet dmn any other,^and is employed, in the duchy .of Lancaster, and in 180? ho was 
* die fabrication of -the finest articles. Tho nominated first lord of the admiralty. - 
sewing-thread .spun by mules is a dombi- 1812, he was removed from the admiralty 

-■ " ■ --- '- — -- ! - - tn _ .. ___.iLii.L - 1 ___V.' 


nation, of two, four, or six constituent 


threads,, or plies. 
duced of such fineness, that abound of 
cotton lias been calculated -to reach 107 
v miles.' ' 

Mclqrave Islands an archipelago in 


to be mastar-geneml jof the onlnince,and 
was raised to the^rank. of visqqunt and- 
earl, by the title of viscount Norn0iby and 
tad of Mulerave. > In 1818, h& resigned V; ’ 
tlie place pf master-general' of the ord-. j 
dance to the duke of Wellington! hut wa&/ 
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by a special agreement, _ to hold a peat iu orgy of expression, which appear even in 
the cabipet. lie died in 183L- Hi's son, his school exercises. Being intended lbr 
Lord Normanby (q. v.) succeeded to his the church, ho went to Gottingen iu 
titles. 1 -. ’ ; 1709, where his touchers were Michaelis, . 

■ Mull ; an island of the Hebrides. Its Wnleli, Less and Miller, and his favorite 
extreme length is 35 miles, and its greatest studies, exegesis and ecclesiastical history, 
'breadth is 30; superficial area, 420 square The influence of Sehlozer soon induced 
miles. The island is, for the,' most part, him to renew, his historical studies, foe, 
rugged and mountainous; and Bemnore, first fruits of which appeared in his HcUum 
the highest mountain, is supposed to I Hi Cimbrimin (1772). On his return to 
elevated three, thousand feet above tiro Sohuffhausou, Midler preached with sue-, 
level of the sea. Agriculture, of recent cess, foul was appointed profmtnr of Greek , 
years, has been greatly improved. The in tliegymiutsinni. Here he formed an inti 
hind is more pcculinrly<adapu>d for, grass- utucy with Charles Victor von Bonstclten, 
iug, and there is a very hardy race of which gave rise to the admirable Letters 
black cuttle, of small size.’ A considera- of a young Scholar to his Friend (in Gar¬ 
ble quantity of kelp is made. The prin- man, published in 1802). Bonstetton pro- 
ciptd village is Tobermory. ‘Population, cured him the place of tiunily tutor, at’ 
9303. Lon. fl°W.; lut. fi(>° 3(V N. Be- Geneva; and tlte celebrated Bound allnr- 

• tween it and the main lund off Argyll and wards received hitn into bis house. The 
Inverness shires, is the sound'of Mull. years 1777 ami 1778 wen) spent in exour- . 

Mullein. The common European sions through Switzerland, iu studying 
mullein (verbitacuin thnpsvs ) is now so the sources of Swiss history, and the au- 
oxtonsively diffused throughout the U.*-cieut classics. During foe winter of J 778, 
States, appearing often at a distance from lie delivered lectures oil universal history, 
habitations, that most people can withdtf- The substance of these lectures is giveu 
liculty be persuaded tliut it is not.really a iu the Twenty-four Books of Universal 
native. It grows in oli I fields, road-sides, History, which form the three first vol-' 
&c., in barren' soil, and is a conspicuous times of his works. The first volume of 

• plant. The root is biennial; the stem siirt- liijd History of the Swiss was published at 
■ pie, cylindrical, two or three feet high, Borne (die tide-page said Boston) 1780, 

ami, together with the leaves, is covered and he soon'after went to Berlin, where 
with a very thick down. The*flowers are he published his Eaaais hisluritjurs. Ai- 
‘yellow, almost sessile, and are disposed though Frederic. II (the Great) received 
iu a long cylindrical spike. It is of very him with distinction^ no provision was 
little utility, mid is avoided by all ani- made for him, and lie was disappointed in 
- mats except goats. About eighty species his c.\|H'ctatimisol* obtaining a place in the 
of Mitih'iu are known, most of them academy; lie therefore left Berlin, and 
natives-of the regions about the Mediter- became professor of history at CasHt.-] 
‘ninenn. * (f?8l). Here die produced,‘his treatises 

Miller, John. (See RrffomontaTms.) JicWIitJlwnct tits Audens sur Its Mwknies, 

Miller, John von, the.'celebrated his- and Dt ClUablissemcnt de la Domination ■ 
m torhin, bom at Schaffhausen, in 1752, was Umyurtlh du noummin Povtife nu time. 
the son of a preacher and schoolmaster Hiictc. Iu 1783, Miillcr returned to Ge- 
there, and was indebted to his maternal nova, and renewed ,his examination of the 
grandfather for the fitturo bent of his documents of the history'of Switzerland, 
mind.’ Before ltd had learned to read, ho In 178t>, he was invited to Mentz by the • 
had become familiar with the princi]>ul doctor, with the post of librarian and 
. events of Swiss history, through the con-* court counsellor, and here published a 
versution of the kind and enthusiastic old new edition of the first volume, with a 
man. His diminutive size, shortness of second void foe of his history. _ Some po- 
sight, nod delicate constitution, prevented liticul treatises, . which lije published at 
' him l'rrtiu engaging in the sports of his. Mentz, contributed to exteud his repute- 
age, while liis studious .disposition and tiou, aiul to raise him to higher dignities 
.warm lieart 'excited.-foe hopes and woii at the electoral court. In 1791, the em- 
the affections of his eiders. At the agerof peror created him baron of the empire, 
nine years, he wrbte a history of his native with a patent of itohility. When Mentz fell 
‘city;'and .to the ancient cjaqsics;.. which , into the hands of the French (1792), M&l-, 
he began to read secretly in his 13th year, lerj Who had no sympathies with the revo- 
L he was Indebted for that love of, liberty, lutioti, went to Vienna,' and was. mode a 
.end moral gfohdeur, that‘clearness aud member, .of the privy chanceiy of court 
■ method of thought, and elegance and qn- and state. Ilis pamphlets on the occasion' 
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■ of the separate pace of Prussia, Die Ue- 'written treatises on the Golden Horn 5 
tereUungen vtnd der ■ Jiachafriede (1795), on the Origiu and Decline of Historiogra- 
and those entitled Die Gefahren dtr Zeii t pliy in Iceland; on the Importance of tho 
and DassichersteMiUd sum Frieden (1797), Icelandish Language,; uml Ueber die Fcht- 
are master-pieces of eloquence. ' In 18Q0, he.it der. Asalehrc. Since IS 15, ho has 
he was appointed first keeper of the iui-' l>een tho editorofthe Copenhagen Literary 
penal library, and now found time to Journal ( Kiobenhamske laerde EJlervetning- 
devote to his historical studies, which had erj, which, since 1821, has appeared urt- 
' been interrupted'by his political duties der the title of ilie Danish Literary Gazette 
and the troubled state of the country. In ' ( Vansk IAteralar-Tidenik). 

1804, he left Vienna, and went to .Berlin, Mvllkr, Jphn (Jotthard von, one of tho 
where he devoted himself entirely to Jiis 1 niost eminent engravers of Germany, bom 
studies. Several treatises which he pub- in Wfirtembe.rg, 1747, early displayed so 
iished 011 the History of Frederic 11, on much talent, that the duke sent him to 


the Decline of Liberty among the An-' l’uris iu .1770. Here lie studied engmv- 
cicnts, &e. are'Contained in the eighth ing under tho celebrated Wiile, made 
volume of his works. Ho was, preparing rapid progress, and was chosen member 
materials for writing the history of Fred- of the academy of arts. He was soon aller 
erie the Great, when thu battle of Jena invited to Kluttgiml, by the duke of WTnr- 
put a stop to his labors. Napoleon haul a te'mlwg, as prolessor of the academy iu 
conversation with him at Berlin, dud ' that place, and then* puhlished'the master- 
treated him with mtieh distinction. The pieces by which lie haft become cele- 
gciiius and kindness of the eniperor won hrated. His principal historical pieces am 


•ijn uimj jii r, MiKvwtt ii* 

Gloirc de Fridcrif, delivered before tho 
academy, lie spoke of,him in favorable 
, terms. This made Muller tut object of 
suspicion in Prussia: he was, therefore, 
more ready to accept u place at the uni¬ 
versity of Tiihingen; Imt while on his way 
thither, received the jnloriimta.a of iiis 
appointment as sccretiiry of state to the 
kingdom of Westphalia, which post he 
entered upon witli reluctance, lie was 
fin.-dly permitted to resign it iu 180H, and 
died in 1809. The first division of the 
lUUi volume of hifi History of Switzerland 
was published iu 1808. His complete 
works were published at Tubingen, iu 
1810, &.C., ill 27 vols. 'His Letters fvnls. 
4—7 ajul 13—18),contain important mate¬ 
rials lor forming a just estimate of his 
character, llceren’s Midler der Histuri- 
ker (Le.ipsie, 1809) presents an impartial 
view of his services and his limits. I [is 
great \vovk~~-Gescldehie Schweizerischcr 
Fidgenonxensehajl —cotnds down only to 
1489. it is distinguished for accuracy of 
research, prulbund,nnd broad views, aud, 
although minute, is not diy.. ^ ■ 
Mcwjcr, Peter Erasmus; ■pfefesssor.of 
theology at Copenhagen, liom in that city 
in 17711, has thrown jnuch light on uorth- 
ern antiquities, by hjs laborious and criti¬ 
cal researches. . Among his valuable pro- 
• Auctions are his Sktgafyibliothek (3 vols.), 
aud Oritical Inquiries into the Value of 
the historical Sourced of Saxo Grammati¬ 
cus aud Sno{re StUrleson. - The former 
gives die edntehts 6 f all the Icelandish 
5 the latter ip a model of historical 
Criticism, Besides' thefee works, he lias 


and the Madonna della Sediu of Raphael, 
lie is particularly remarkable for the puri¬ 
ty and softness of his burin, lie died in 
18“M). His son John Frederic William , 
horn at Hutttgarjl in 1782, was also a dis¬ 
tinguished engraver. He received his ed¬ 
ucation at the gymnasium 1 in Smrtgard, 
and was instructed, by his lather, iu geom¬ 
etry and perspective. His attempts with 
the hi 1 riu were successful.beyond expec¬ 
tation, and, .iu compliance with the pre¬ 
cepts and example of his father, lie em¬ 
ployed himself assiduously in the study 
of drawing. At the age of 20 yea’rs, he 
went to Paris, and applied himself with 
such excessive ardor as to injure his 
health; lip likewise practised oil-painting, 
uttd executed three portraits from nature. 
While at Paris, he engraved the Venus of 
Arles lor tlie.l lush Franfavs, and a statue 
La Jeunesse. tor Uobillard: the latter ex- 
htlated a wonderful skill in imitating the 
appearance and expression of marble, on 
copper. In 1805, ho painted mid fill-, 
graved the portrait of the crovVn prince, 
since king of Wfirtemberg; began tho 
famous John, after Domenjehino, and 
drew the St. Ceejliu of the same master. 
In 1808, it was proposed to him, by Ritt- • 
ner, a dealer in.works of ait, to engrave 
Raphael’s Madonna del Sisto,in the Dres^ 
den gallery; and,.animated by tlie-great¬ 
ness of the undertaking, Jie determined to 
devote all his powers to its execution,and, 
previously,, to study bis art iu Italy. In 
i.809, ho returned from Italy, and .entered, 
with his usflal industry, upon his great 

work. In tho .mean time, he executed 

. . * . . •** * 






' several works, such as the portraits of sian army, at the battles of Ltitzen, Bautz- 
Jacobi, Schiller aud Hebei, and the Adam eu, llairnu and Culm. In 1814, ha 
and Eve, utter‘Raphael. In 1814, he was 1 returned to his studies at Berlin, aud cul- 
appointed professor in the Dresden ucud-. treated the old German, poetry aud litem- 
emy of arts; but his health began to fail, ture. llis early display ’ of talents liad 
and,bo exhausted die lost remains of his induced his lather (u mechanic, in mod- 
■ mental and bodily vigor in tho-coinplcliou crate circumstances) to allow him to fill- ■ 
of liis favorite work, lie died in 1816,, low his own inclinations; pud, at Berlin, 
without having seen an impression of this lie liad cujoyed the advantage of the 
splendid production. instructions, of Rdekli, Butunutm, Ruhs 

Mucleji, Frederic, usually called Malar aud Uhdcii. llis journey to Indy (1810) ‘ 
Midler, or Muller the Painter, born at produced his ingenious work Rum, Ilihner, 
Creuznach, in 1740, published, as early as mid Rbmcriwca (Berlin, 18520); and, ou 
his 18th year, aiul subsequently, several llis return to Germany, he became toucher 
collections of etchings (animals, compusi- of Latin and Greek, in the newly cstab- 
tion.s in the Flemish stylo, pastoral scones, lished school at Dessau, where he was. 
&e.), which were remarkable lor their also appointed ducal librarian, lu 1824 1 
originality and freedom. . in 1770, lie appeared, bis Gedichle aus den hinter- 
went to Rome, utid studied the works of lassnten Papierm einea rriatnden U'tdd- 
Micliael Angelo, but without much sue- humislen , which displays great poetical 
cess. Like many of those who imitate merit. His Liedtr dir Gritchen (1825) 
Unit master, in attempting to .copy his celebrates with poetic lire, the awakening 
gruudeur, he tell into an exaggerated styio.» of an oppressed nation, its struggle aud its 
As a poet, he deserves more credit. At^ victory. His LgriscM Spain rgmigt tlis- 
a time when German poetry had dcgeiie- plays the same trutii of nature, freshness 
rated into a mere versified jirose, Muller and fire, uud the same harmony of Ian- 
appeared among the great writers who* guage, which characterize his other poems, 
gave a new impulse to German literature, lie also contributed many critical papers 
(See German Literature.) His complete to several German periodicals luideucy- 
works werp published at Heidelberg clopaxlius, aud llis Homerisehe Vorackule 
(1811, 3«vols.). The principal are Niube, (1824) is a.work of much learning. His 
Faust, suid Genevieve. They are cliamc- Jiihliulhek deuisclier Didder des 17 Jahr- 
tcrized by richness of fancy, warmth of" hunderts (10 vols., Lcipsir, J822—27) is a 
passion, uud elevated delineation of cliar- Valuable collnclion of the best lyric poems 
actor, though sometimes wild anil discon- oftliut period. He died in 1827. His works 
uuctod. J le died at Rome, in 1825, in' the were collected in 5 volumes (Loipsic, 1830). 
80th year of his age. M ow-et ( mullus, L.).; a genus of acati- 

Milixh, Charles Ottfricd, born at Bricg; tliopterygien fishes, distinguished by the 
1707, was, at first, professor at tliu Magda- oblique form of their head; by two long 
leu gymnasium-at Breslau ; in 1810, was appendages under tlie‘chin, and. large 
made extraordinary, and, in ,18251, ordinary scales ou the head and liody, which are 

{ irofcssoruf philosophy at Gottingen. He very easily detached. Their body is oli- 
ure acquired great reputation by his iugc- loug, and generally of a red or yellow 
nidus mid learned work, Geschicfde Jfelleni- color;-their head of a moderate size; 
schir Stanune mid Stddle (4 vols.,G6ttingcu, their eyes situated close to each other. 
1820—1824),u part of which has beeu trims- The most pdehraled species is the M. har- 
lated into English, under the title of The bolus, . which is found in the Meditcrra- 
Dorians (2vols^London, 1830). The text neuii. These fish' were;hcld indent esti- 
of the trabslution was revised by MiUlcr, tuatiou among' tlic epicures of aucieut 
'who made numerous alterations, cprrec- . Rome, and were sometimes sold lor their 
tions, and valuable additions, which render weight in Silver. Fliuy gives an instance 
it, in fact, a uew and improved edition ofthe where near $300 were given for a single 
work, llis other works epe Liber JEgir fish, of about three pounds weight. Ju- 
neticorum ; Orchomenoa und tlie Mitiyer; venal also records the height to which 
Prolegomena zu * einer tinssenachajUifhen luxury had attuinetl iu his days, in speak- 
Muthologie (1825), &c. ! f • ingoi Jtiie prices given for the mullet—. • 

ftl oiiLER, William, a German poet, bdfn ‘ “ Midlum aex millibus emit, JEquanlem so- 
at Dessau, 1795, studied at Berlin (1812), nc paribus sestertia lUris .” But tlie ex- 
wlierc his favorite.branches were the his- travagancc of these conquerors of-the / 
toricul ■ and philological. Hie War of world was still more strongly exemplified 
' ’ 1813 called him frptn his books, and he hi the mode in which these fishes were 
■was present, as a volunteer, in the Pros- served up : there was a vessel of water, in 
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’Which the fishes won' alive, iA the eating ’ the Lj leraturbla’U of the Morgenblatt, and 
room, whence it was conveyed immedi-"' in 1828 conducted the FJekatc, which soon> 
atdy to the tire, and dressed in the same however, foil through. In 1826, lie estub- 
.... «• -—•* “ *- ’litshtxl tlic MUttmavhlsblaU, which he ed¬ 

ited till 1821). An edition of his works, 
edited by himself) was published at Bruns¬ 
wick (7 yok, 1828), to which lie added an 
eighth, under the title of Meine Lanmet 
und Hire Hirten (Wolfeubuttel), occasioned 
by and setting forth his quarrels with his 
former publishers, lie died in 1829. A 
selection of his- writings lias since been 
•published by professor Schiitz (3 vols, 
Meissen, 1830), who lias also . written his 
lif.i. As a critic, although often per¬ 
sonal in his sarcasms, he was distinguish¬ 
ed for his wit, judgment, anil acuteness. 
His severe personalities engaged him in 


apartment. It was even customaiy to 
place them in. glass vases, that the 
guests might lie gratified by oliservitig the 
changes of color wludh they underwent 
in expiring. A pick is, that prince of epi¬ 
cures, u wjH)tum omnium aflismnus gur- 
ges,-' ltit-ii]M>ii n mode of sQHqeating them 
in u certain pickle, which heightened their 
flavor. In modern times, they iriru hut. 
little esteemed, though their flesh is white, 
fat, and well tasted. The roes are known 
ill Italy, under the name- of bolargo : they 
are prepared in a peculiar maimer, and 
are highly prized. 

Mijllxer, Amadeus Gottfried Adolf, a 


celebrated («i:riuaiidrnmatist,lioruai Umg- many disputes, both with authors and 
eridorf) near Wcissonfels, in 1774, was puhlishors. As a poet, Alfilhier is defi¬ 
ed neat cd at the Pfbrfa school and the mil- cient in. invention and depth of feeling; 
vcrsily of Leipsie, and scribal in the prae- but his language is rich, sparkling, and 
tico nf the law at Wcisscnfcls .1 liis early —highly poetical, lint too epigmnmmtic; anil 
studies laid been extensive,particularly;in Tiis" 
raathematies uud German litemture: hut, 


imagery is brilliant. 

Multiple, in arithmetic, is a number 
which contains another linmOer a cer¬ 
tain number of times. Thus eighteen 
is a multiple of six, or of three, or 
of nine, &e. Common multiple of two 
or more numbers is that which coiiluitvi 
those numbers a certain number of limes. 

of 
times 

the second. To 
multiple of several 


for a time, ho devoted himself entirely to 
his profession, wrote several esteemed law 
treatises, and, in 1805, was made doctor of 
law at WittenlMM-g. Several years later, n 
private theatre being established, priUri- 

4 »lly at his suggestion, at Weisseiifels, in _ ... ... 

. which he appeared, with great sm cess, in Thus thirty-six is a common multiple 
many parts, lie was induced to write him- lour and nine, being equal to nine tin 
self) anil produced his JVtimuniKicanpg- the first, and four tinies ' 

aler Febrvar (1812). The fiivor with which find the least common i. ,.. 

it was received encouraged him to eontin-. numbers: mlucoMhem all to their prime 
lie his labors; and his Sckuld, which was factors, then the product of the greatest 
written the next yenr, made him known powers of those prime, factors is the least 
throughout Europe, mid was translated in- common multiple required. Ixit it he pro^ 
to English, French, uud .other languages, posed to find the least common multiple 
TIkw pieces were the fifst of the dramas of twelve, iwcntv-five and thirty-five or 
fouuded on fitto, apd owe their origin to the least number that will divide by each 
Werner’s Vierumhwanzigshr Febritar: at "* *' ' ' ' 

the same time they follow, though at a 
distance, the ancient tragedy, ilis King 
Yngnrd (1817), and his Jllbaneserin (1820), 
were his next productions in this depart- 

merit. Ills eomcdfo*. some of which wherein objects appear increased in num- 
werc published in J815 (among them, we lier. It is. otherwise called a poluhedron, 
, may meiition the Pertmutm, Qie grossen being gi-ound into several planes that make 
Milder, Die Onkeln), were less siiccessfuL angles with each Other, through Which the 
Gdlleeuomof tliem apiaxmed iu the Suitle rays of light, issuing from foe same point, 
fun die Buhner (181.j—1821), and Jllma- undergo different refractions, so as to en- 

i ,,ea j 0 k’ *?17— * e r foe eye from every surface iu a differ- 
1819). From 1820, he ceased to write for ent'direction. 

foe theatre, pniJmhiy on account of the Multivalves, in natural history: foe 
cold reception’ of his. two* last tragedies, name of a general class of shell-fish, con- 
and devotedmmself to literary and drama- sisting of three or more sliells. ■ ‘ 

turgical criticism. He had already cou- Multnomah; a river of 'Oregon Terri- 
■ tnhuted numerous articles to several peri- tory, which rises in about 'among 
odical works, but he then became himself foe Rocky mountains,'runs about 500 
t0 18S5, he edited miles through a pountry of extreme fertil- 


pf them without a"remaiin|er. Here 
12=3x2*; 25=#, and 35=5X 
therefore 3 X 2* X 5 2 x 7—210, tlie le 
common multiple required. 

Mni/npi.YiNG Glass, in' optica; one 


7; 

the least 
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ily, and unites with the Columbia, oppo¬ 
site Wappatoo island. Tbo. first! pfirt of 
the country through which it flows is lev¬ 
el: and open, hut the remainder, and much 
the larger part, is covered with a forest, 
which is probably nut nxcoedcd by any on 
the globe for the sifccof its, trees and the 
excellence of their timber. The- Multno¬ 
mah is 500 yards wide- at its, mouth, and 
'has five or six fathoms of water. 1 There 
is a Hand-bur at itsnnnuth, hut it is other¬ 
wise free from all obstructions to naviga¬ 
tion tor seventy miles. 

Mum; a malt liquor, which derives its 
name from the inventor, Munune, a Ger¬ 
man. It wus formerly exported from 
Germany in large quantities, but is now 
less used. 

Mummies (by some derived from the 
Arabic momia , or the Coptic wjwm, bitu¬ 
men nr wax); the dead bodies of the 
Egyptians, which were preserved by em¬ 
balming. Owing either to the, religious 
opiuioiwof the Egyptians,‘or to the nature 
of the country, which rendered interment 
inconvenient, or tin* want of fuel, which 
rendered burning difficult, they embalmed 
all their dead, and deposited them in sub¬ 
terraneous chambers, or iu grottoes exca¬ 
vated in the mountains. An immense 
number of them lias been found in the 
plain of Succara, near Memphis; hence 
called the plain of tlte mummies , consisting 
not only of human bodies, hut of various 
animals, or heads of animals, hulls, 'apes, 
ibises, crocodiles, fish, &c. Numerous 
cav s ’ or grottoes, with contents of the 
■same kind, are found in the two moun¬ 
tainous ridges which run nearly parallel 
with tile Nile from Cairo to Syeuc. Some 
of the, most remarkable of these tombs are' 
those in-the vicinity of ancient Thebes, in' 
the lij biun inouiilums,mauyof which were 
.examined .by Bclzoni, and those nonrEle- 
ithias (described by Hamilton), timber up 
the river, which, though less splendid than 
the Theban sepulchres, contain more il- 
1 lustrations of the private life of the Egyp¬ 
tians. The sepulchral chambers are al¬ 
most entirely covered with fresco paint¬ 
ings anti bass-reliefs, and frequently con¬ 
tain statues,-vases, &c. Some of them 
(the royal sepulchres) consist of Suites of 
spacious halls nud .long galleries of mag¬ 
nificent workmanship. Those of private 
individuals vary, according to the wealth 
of the deceased, but uni ofjton. very richly 
ornamented. Many of these tombs hftve 
been ransacked by Arabs for the purpose 
of plunder, and, great numbers of die 
mummies destroyed for tile rosin or -as- 
phaltum they contain, which is gold; to 
. - ^ •' .. / . ■ \ ' ; 


advantage Ifk Cairo.. The tombs and ‘ 
tnunnnies aye, many of them, two or three 
thousand years old, and aru, in part, in¬ 
debted tor their preservation to the dry- , 
ness of the soil and the mildness of the 
. climate. The processes for the .preser¬ 
vation of die body were very various, 

■ Those of the poorer classes were merely 
dried by salt or unlron, and wrapt- up in 
coarse cloths, and deposited in the cata¬ 
combs. Tllp bodies of the rich arid the 
great underwent the most complicated op¬ 
erations, and wen: laltoriously adorned 
with till, kinds of ornaments. Emlmlmcrs 
of diflcreut ranks and duties extracted the 
bmiu through the nostril, ami the entrails 
through uii incision in the side; the liody 
' was then shaved, wushed,and salted, mid, ■ 
after a certain period, the process of embalm- '■ 
ittg. (q. v), properly sjieakiqg, began. The 
whole body was then steeped 'iii balsam, 
and wikpped up in linen bandages; each 
finger and ton was sojwnitdy enveloped, or 
sometimes sheathed in a gold case, and the 
nulls were often gilded. The bandages wero 
then folded round each of file limits,and fi¬ 
nally round the whole body, to the uuudicr 
of J 5—-20 thicknesses. The head was the 
object (tf particular attention; it was some¬ 
times enveloped in several folds of lino 
muslin; the first* was glued to-the skin, 
ond'the others to the first; the whole tvas 
then, coated with a line plaster. A col¬ 
lar of cylindrical glass beads of different 
colors, is attached to the mask which cov¬ 
ers the head, aiul with it is connected a 
tunic of fiu: same material. 1 ■ The beads, 
both iu the collar and tunic, bn: so arrang¬ 
ed as to form images of divinities, of the 
scarabttiiis, the winged glolie, Ac. In-* 
stead of this, .the mummy is sometimes 
contained iu a sort of sheufiq made of {Hi¬ 
per or linen, and coated with a layer of 
jdaater, on which are paintings and gild¬ 
ing. These (whitings represent subjects 
relating to file duties of the .soul,- its |mc- 
sentnfum to the different divinities; and a 
jwrjJcndicuIuHiieroglyphical inscription in ■' 
the centre gives the name of the deceased, 
and of hi&jjelfttions, his titles, &c. Tlte 
whole is then placed in the coffin.' Those 
mummies which have been examined pre¬ 
sent very diflcreut appearances. One elans 
has tui opening in the left side, under the 
armpit,- mid in another the body is whole. 
Some of those wlpch have bo«n opened 
«have liepn dried by vegetable and lwlsain- 
ic substances^otliers by salt. In die former 
case, aromatic gums or aspludtum were- 
usod (the gums, when thrown into the fire, 
give out an aromatic odor); in there the 
teeth; and hair ore generally preserved; but 
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if exposed to the air, they are Soon affected. burial-pWce of the Capuchin monastery, 
Those prepared with asphult are of a red T at Palermo in Sicily, is a large subterra- 
dish color, mid arc in ' good preservation, neon vault, divided into several wide and 


dish color, mid are in'good preservation. 

, Those dried with saline substances are of 
a bluck, hard, smooth appearance. On ex¬ 
posure to the air, they attract moisture, 
mid liccorae covered with a saline sub- 


ncan vault, divided into several wide and 
lofty galleries, in the walls of which are 
niches containing several hundred human 
Irodics, kept in ah upright position by 
being fastened to the wall behind, and 


-stance. Those mummies which have no. clothed in their usual dress. The monks 
opening are also partly preserved by saline have a peculiar manner of preserving 
substances, and partly by asphalt. Jn the bodies, which they keep secret. Natural 
latter, not only the cavities of the body are' mummies are frequently found preserved 
filled with it, but the flesh; bones, aud ev- by the dryness of the air. In a vault of 
eiy part, seem to be penetrated by it: if the cathedral at Bremen, called the kad- 
wns probably injected in a hot state, altar (because it was formerly employed 
These arc fire most commonly met with, for inciting load, for aqueducts and organ 
They are hard, black, aud without any dis- pipes), are bodies in good preservation, 
agreeable smell. The whole mummies In the monastery of St. Bernard, on 


agreeable smell. The whole mummies 
pn>|Kired with salt-alone arc white and 
smooth, aud reseinblu iiarehnicnt. The 
coffin is usually of sycamore, coring or 
pasteboard ; the case is entire, and cover- 

1 ? _ * - I l-v w w I H.. n 


mount St, Bernard, tiie bodies of travellers 
who -have' bceu buried in the snow, are 
deposited in n chapel, in which there 
are open windows, protected by grates. 


cd, within and without, by paintings, rep- 'They are placed in a sitting position, 


fesentiug funeral scenes, and a great vnri- leaning v each on aw-thcr’s breast. The 
ety of other subjects: tiro name of the de- cold prevents their putrefaction, and gives 
ceased is also repeated on them in liicro- thorn time to' dry. The (bullish mum- 
glyphic characters. The cover, which is inics, in the cubiuctof comparative aiiuto- 
also entire, is ornamented in the sauio my, in tlio Junlin du Koi, were louud in 
manner, and contains, too, the countenance Auvergne, in the last century. They hear 
of the deceased in relief, painted, and often no murks of any balsamic preparation, 
gilded. The breast is covered with a largo but are enveloped in linen,, aud appear to 
collar; a.perpendicular inscription occu- have been interred with great care. It is 
pies the centre, aud funeral scones the uncertain whether their preservation was 
sides. The coffin is often enclosed in a owing to the'nature of the soil, or to-a 
second, mid even third ense, each of peculiar and now unknown process of 
which is also ornamented with similar embalming. ’ Dried bodies have also been 
representations.—Tho name of mummies . found ui some of the saltpetre eaves 
.is likewise 'given to human bodies preserv- of tlio western pails of tho U. States. 


ed in other ways, either by uccidcnt or by 
some artificial preparations. The' Guan- 
cIibs, or aboriginal iulrubituuts of the Ca¬ 
naries, preserved the Irodics of their de¬ 
ceased friends, which have been found, in 
great numbers ill the catacombs in Palma, 
’■Ferro, Tpnerifie, dcc. : The natives culled 


Mumps; the conururu name of tho 
disease called,' in scientific language, 
cynanche parotiika. It copies bn with tiic 
usual febrile symptoms, which arc soon 
attended with a swelling of, the jaws and 
neck, sometimes on one side only, hut 
commonly on both. The causes of it are’ 


them xaxos. They are dry, light, of a yel- not known with certainty. ’Children are 

I_ * ^1_1 ~ _-V .'l___ J _ a _ ...I* A X ■. .1 \ 1 1. r. 


low color and strong odor, and often in- ftiore subject to it tlrrin adults. It seems, 
jurod by worms; they are enveloped in sometime.^ to be tiic effect of cold. It is 

’ goat, skins, and enclosed in cases. Tboy often epidemic, and, according to Cullen, 
are supposed to have been dried iff tiro is contagious. In general, it runs its 
air, after having had tlio entrails removed; pourse without dangerous symptoms, and 
apd they were nlso covered .will i a. sort of hardly requires any remedies; exposure 
aromatic varnish. Humboldt found mum-'to the cpld should be avoided. - The 
mins prepared in a similar manner in >mean duration is from ten days to a fort-' 
Mexico. .'The Peruvians, also, had’tlio art ■ night. , 

of preserving the bodies of their incas. . Muhckr,' Thomas. (See Munbcr.) . 
Mummies were formerly used^ in tnedi- MifrcHHAttaKN, Jerome Charles Fred- 
cine, under the name of rnuwUt wra, on eric von, the original of the well-known' 
account of. the balsam they contained;' narrator of winders, was'aGenhan officer 
but they have -Ipng ceased to he’ so epv. who served several campaigns against the 
ployed.—See Siober,. Uehcr iJEgyptische Turks in the Russian service.' Be was a 
Mumien (Vienna,' loSO).; Qrtinvifle" On .passionate lover of horses atidhounds: of 

- Egyptian .Mummies (London, ".T^e which,- aud of his adventures'among the 
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, Turks, he told the most extravagant sto¬ 
ries ; and his fancy finally so completely 
got the better of his memory, that he really 
believed his most 'improbable and impos¬ 
sible fictions, and was very much offended 
if any doubt wiis' expressed on the siib-’ 
ject. In relating these monstrous lies, his 
eyes would shine and start out of his' 
head, his face became flushed, the sweat 
rolled down from bis forehead, and he 
used the most violent gestures, as if he 
were really cutting off the heads of Turks, 
dr fighting the bears and wolves that 
figure in his stories. Having become acr 
quninted with the poet Burger at Pyr- 
mont, and being pleased with his society, 
Mfiuchhausen used to relate those waking 
dreams to. him; and the poet afterwards 
published them, with his own improve¬ 
ments, under the title of Wunierbare A- 
bentheuer uni Rosen its Harm Von Mfinch- • 
hausen, translated from the English, 
London (Gottingen),' 1787. A part of 
them hod already appeared in the third 
volume of the Delioet Arademictr. (Heil- 
broun, K>05'), under the titlo of Mendacia 
ffidicida. The wit and humor of the 
work gave it great success,. ami it was. 
translated into several foreign languages. 
When it np}>eared in England, the British 
reviewers labored to show that it was -a 
satire upon the ministry. Mfinchhausen 
wn~ very angry at the liberty thus taken 
with his name, and Burger became in¬ 
volved in some difficulties iu consequence. 
An enlarged edition was published by- 
Brlmorr, in four Volumes (Gottingen,. 
1/0 i—J.-'OO). Mfinch hausen when quite 
advanced, married a very young wife, who 1 , 
to the astonishment of every one, pre¬ 
sented him with a son, the consequence 
of wlrich was a suit prosecuted by ins re¬ 
lations after his death, in 1797, iti'support 
of thejr claims to his estate. 

Munich (in German, Mlinehen), enpi-* 
tal of the kingdom of Bavaria,' a royal 
residence and arcbiopiscopal see, lies in a 
plain on the left bank of the lsar (Iser); 
lat, 48° S' N.; Ion. 11° 3? Ei The popu¬ 
lation, including the suburbs of Au and. 
Ilaidhausen rtpd the military, is 92,000. 

, It is surrounded with a rampart, but is. 
not a place of great strength; on .the out¬ 
side of the rampart are tile submits., The 
streets are generally broad and straight, 
but not Well paved; the houses high, and. 
of good appearance; the public edifices 
numerous; and the city is accounted one 
of the handsomest in Germany: few, of, 
the old towns on the continent make ! a 
better'appearance. , The royal palace is 4 
huge edifice, plain in its exterior^ but in jts 


interior magnificent. The most remarkable 
apartment is the kaisersanL, or emperor’s \ 
hall, one of the grandest in Germany. - 
There am several other palaces; twenty- ", 
two churches, some of them magnificent; 
council-house, arsenal, barracks, mint, 
theatres, operas, &c., &c. There are ma¬ 
ny charitable institutions; which are exten¬ 
sive and well supported. The literary 
and scientific establishments are nume¬ 
rous, among which are the central library, 
said to contain 400,000 volumes (20,000 of 
them incunabula), and 9000 manuscripts; 
the royal cabinet of medals, containing 
10,000 Greek and Roman coins; the 
museum of antiquities, said to he the most 
complete in Germany; the academy of 
sciences, erected in 1759, paving an cstcn-> 
sivo collection of specimens of natural his¬ 
tory,models and instruments; the military - ■ 
academy, lycettm, gymnasium; the veteri¬ 
nary and surgicul schools, ohservntory, 
cabinet of medals, gallery of pictures, and 
botanic garden. In 1827, the university 
of Landshut was transferred to Munich : 
it has an • agricultural chair, a botanical 
garden, anatomical and chemical insti¬ 
tutes, and, in 1829, had 1800 students. < 
The environs of the city are pleasant, be¬ 
ing enlivened by gardens and various 
pluces of public resort. The Iser is not 
navigable; and Munich is not distinguish-, 
cd for trade or nuimtiuctures. The city 
has been much embellished and enlarged 
within the last fifteen years, particularly 
by the taste of the present king. Atnoug 
the recent erections arc the Oicon (prin¬ 
cipal hall 130 feet long, 75 broad); the 
New Palace (080 feet long, 150 high), in 
front of which .is a bronze statue of the 
late king; the .Pinakolheca, or new edifice . 
intended for the reception of the pic¬ 
ture gallery, the Boisserfec collection, the ■ 
•works of art, which Were purchased by 
the king, in Italy, &.C., in nine hulls and 
twenty-three cabinets; the Glyptotheca 
(q. v.) ; All Saints’ chapel, painted in fres¬ 
co, by Hess, &c. Munich was founded 
in.902, by Henry, duke of Saxony and fla; 
vnria, on an estate belonging to the monks , 
of Scheflelar, whence its name (Miinchen, 
from the.German Mimchen, tnonks). The 
cinporor L 6 uis the Bavarian conferred on 
.the city its privileges in 1315, ami in 1392 ■ 
it became the residence of the younger 
Bavarian line, which survived the others,- 
.and thus qenderbd Munich the capital of.--' 
Bavaria.. It was captured by Gustavtui 
Adolphus, fn 16512, by the Austrian* after . 
the battle of Blenheim (1704), and again 
to 1741. (Soe Bdvarxa.) The French cat 

stored it in 1800. 

* - . * • 
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Monicipia were those towns ip the Ro¬ 
man empire which, elected _ their own 
Tnegistr»tes (duumviri, collegium decurio- 
num\ and were governed either according 
to the Roman law, or their own laws. In 
the first case, they possessed the 'right of 
Roman citizenship in its’ widest extent 
(muniapia cum suffragio)\ in the latter case, 
they could only attain to military offices of 
honor. 

Munnicii, liurkhard'Christopher, count 
of, bom in the dncliy of Oldenburg, 1683, 
where his father was a privy counsellor, 
received a cureful education, then travel¬ 
led to France, and, in 1701, became a cap¬ 
tain in the Darmstadt troops. In 1705, lie 
entered the service rtf Cassel, in which he 
attained the rank of colonel, utter his libe¬ 
ration from captivity (lie had been taken 
by the French in the battle of'Deuain). 
In 1716, he entered us colonel into the 
Polish-Sax6n service,and in 1717, became 
major-general. Driven thence by die in-. 

. triguCs of the field-niarshnl-generiil count 
'Flemming, he entered the Swedish,.and 
ufterthe death of Charles XII, in 1720, the 
Kussiuu service. ■ May 22, Peter the Great 
. made him liuutcnunt-gcneral. Catharine I 
conferred on him the order of Alexander. 
Peter II made, him, in 1727, jjenerul-in- 
ehief,. and in 1728, gave him the title of 
count. In 1731, lie became, under Anna, 
field-inarshal-geuerul, and president of die 
imperial militaiy college. As such, he new- 
inodclled the Russian army. In 1734, he 
besieged and took Dantzic; was, ofa his re¬ 
turn, sent to Warsaw to quiet the troubles 
which had broken out umong the Poles, 
and, in 1735, niude a curnpnigh against the* 
Turks. In this war, he 'lujd waste the' 
Crimea in 1736, conquered Otrhakow in 
1737, crossed die Dniester at Sinkowzn, 
defeated the Turks nt Stcwutschau, took 
die fortress of Qlioczim, and occupied 
Moldavia. Iiis further progress was stop¬ 
ped by the peace concluded between the 
.German emperor and the Turks, which ■ 

• was followed by a peace between Russia, 

' and Turkey, Sept. 18, 1739, at Belgrade. 

When Anna was on . her death-bed, he 1 , 
induced her to appoiut Ernest John, duke 
of t^ourland, regent of tliq Russian em¬ 
pire, and guardian of her successor, Ivan, 

• during hia minority, hecausc be hoped in 
this way, to become' himself the virtuul sov¬ 
ereign, while the duke was merely a nomi¬ 
nal ruler. But beipg disappointed,he effect- 

■ od the downfall ana imprisonment of die 
duke; after which the princess' Anna, 

1 mother of I van, became the nomipal re- 
' gent. Muunich, not being able to be¬ 
come fl'encralissimo now had himself de-. 

1 * ' * W 


cla'rcd prime-minister, and, as such,effected 
a defensive alliance with Prussia. Rut 
the regent having formed a connexion 
With ‘die Courts of Vienna and Dresden, 
Munnich conceived himSelf injured, and 
demanded hia dismission, in May, 1741. 
Having obtained iijne was on the point 
of going to Konigsbcrg, when ho was ar¬ 
rested by the order of the princess Eliza¬ 
beth (who, iii December, 1741, had obtain¬ 
ed forcible possession of the throue), and 
was condemned to death; but the sentence 
was commuted into the confiscation of his 
estates, and banishment to Pelim, in Sibe¬ 
ria, where he remained till Peter III re¬ 
called him, in 1762, and restored him to 
his former dignifies. He died in 1767, aged 
84. Hu wrote' Ebauche pour dormer tine 
like de la Forme du Gouvememtnl de l’Em¬ 
pire de Russie (Copenhagen, 1774). 

MunoX, John Baptist, a Spanish histo¬ 
rian, was horn in 1745, at Muecros, a vil¬ 
lage near Valencia, and studied in the uni¬ 
versity of Madrid. At the ago of twenty- 
two, he wrote prefaces to tlio rhetoric of 
Louis of Grenada, and the logic of Vcrnei, 
both which displayed great erudition. lie 
was appointed ensmographer of the Indies, 
in which situation, by order of the king, 
he liegau a history of America, of which 
he lived to publish only one volume, un¬ 
der the title of Hisloria del Nuevo Momlo. 
His other Works, by which he acquired 
great reputation, arc De Scriptorum geu- 
tilium Lectio tie it prqfanttrumDutciplinarum 
Studiis ad Chriptiunat Fidulis Normam ex- 
igendis (Val< nria, 17()8); De, recto Philoso¬ 
phise. recentis in Tktologta Usu.Disscrtatio 
(ibid, 1767) ; Institutimes philosophicce. 
(ibid, 1768); a Treatise on the Philosophy 
of Aristotle, &c,. He died in 1799. 

. Mobster; cnpit/i] of the Prussian prov? 
ince Westphalia, see of n Catholic bishqp, 
with a population of 20,837 inhabitants ; 
lat. 51° 58' N.; Ion. 7° 3tf E. The fortifi¬ 
cations are now converted into walks. 
Resides the cathedral, which contains nu- ■ 
.morons monuments of art, and tlio hand¬ 
some church of Sr. Lambert, on the tower 
of which are still .seen the three iron 
cages, in whicli were suspended the re- * 
•mains of John of Leyden, Knipperdolling 
and Krechting (1536), there are nine - 
other churches, an episcopal palace, seve¬ 
ral hospitals and learned institutions. The 
Catholic university here was suppressed - 
by the kiug in 1818, and its funds, apfiro- 
priated to the seminary fbr Catholic theo¬ 
logians (founded in 1824), to the .gymna- ■ 
siuni in Mfinstsr and Paderborn, and the 
seminary for..Catbolib priests. The gym-; 
nasiumhas a library of 25,000 volumes. 
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Munster was anciently calle'd Meilend, 

; afterwards Memingerode, and finally re¬ 
ceived its present name from the .splendid 
church and .monastery (in German, Mun¬ 
ster ) erected by Charlemagne in the eighth 
century. In the sixteenth century,it was the 
theatre of the ihnatical'lfiblcuce of the Ann- 
■ baptists, (q. v.) In JG48, the peace of West¬ 
phalia was signed in the hall of the council- 
house, which still contains the portraits of 
the ambassadors present on that occasion. 

Munster, Peace of. . (See fVestphalia, 
Peace of.) 

Mii.vTKK, Balthasar, l»rn at Ltfbeck in 
. 1734, studied theology at Jena, was 
preacher to the orphan asylum in Gotlui 
(1700), and afterwards to the German so¬ 
ciety of St. Peter in Copeuluigen, where 
he (lied in 1793. llis Sermons are esteem-, 
ed for their practical character, 'lie was 
also the author of Geisiliche Cantab (17(59) 
and Geistlichc Lieder. Mini ter .was ap¬ 
pointed to prepnre the unfortunate count 
Slruensce for death, and wrote an account 
of Ijis conversion, which was translated 
into almost all the European languages.-*— 
His soil Frederic, bishop of Seciutid and 
primate of the Danish church, horn • at 
Gotha in 17(53, studied. theology in the 
university at Copenhagen, and then spent 
two years at Gottingen. In 17813, he vis¬ 
ited Italy and Sicily, resided some time in 
Route, .-md,. returning to Copenhagen, in 
1788 was appointed extraordinary profes¬ 
sor of theology, in 1790 ordinary profes¬ 
sor in the-university, in 1808 bishop of 
See land and knight of the Danebrog, and 
died in 1830. Among his numerous and 
learned works, the most unimitaut nip his 
. Dcdcriptibn of the Two Sicilies; Specimen 
Versionutn Danielis Coplicarum (Route, 
178(5), from a manuscript discovere(| by 
hiu* m Rome ; Statutes of the Templars 
(also discovered by him); Religion of the 
. Carthaginians (3d cd., Copenhagen, 1821); 
Antiquarian Essays; Miscellanea Haf-\ 
nmsia (2 v’ols., 181(5—25); Ecclesiastical 
History of Norway and Denmark (3d vol. 
left, in MS.); the Star of the Wise M ( eii, 
containing investigations into- the year of 
Christ’s birth.—llis daughter Frederica 
Brun, born at Tonna in 1765, murriud a 
Danish counsellor in 1783, is distinguished 
for hqp poetical and prose Writings. In 
1791, she travelled in France and Switzer¬ 
land, and, in 1795, visited Italy, whither she 
again returned in 1805, gnd spent several 
' years in Italy and Switzerland Her travels^ 
‘are described in her Episoden, her Briefe 
au8 Rom, &.«. Her poems have also been 
published in three volumes. 

' MuwfCHiA; one of the ports of Athens,. 


1 between the Pyneus and Sunium. (See 
Athens.) 

Munzer, of- Mu.vtzER, Tliomas, a cole- ■ 
bmted German fanatic, was born at Stol- 
liergiu the. Hartz. If the tradition, that 
his father was iHegally executed by a 
count,' is true, this circumstance may ac- * 
count for the direction which his feelings 
afterwards assumed. He probably stud¬ 
ied at Wittenberg, where he received the • 
degree of master, lie was afterwards a 
teacher at Asehersieben, and preached for 
several years in different places, every 
where displaying a violent enmity to the 
papacy. Luther’s doctrines began about 
this time to spread widely, mul men’s 1 
' minds were-roused to shake off the papal 
yoke; but at the same time the spirit of ■ 
faualieisp) liegan to spread abroad. Whilst 
Luther (q. v.) ywis shut up on the Wart- 
hurg, and Carlstndt (q. v.) was committing 
the greatest violences in Wittenberg, the 
sect of Anabaptists (q: v.) was formed at, 
Zwickau, by Klaus Shore li, a clothier, with 
whom Marx Stithncrj Murtiu Kellner und 
M(Inzer associated themselves. They cn- .' 
tored Wittenberg with their followers; but 
Luther attacked them with such force, 
that both Storch ami Carlstadt were oblig¬ 
ed to leave, the city. Miinzer promulgat¬ 
ed llis doctrines with more zeal and suc¬ 
cess at Altstedt in Thuringia, where ho 
preached from 1523. He assailed the pa¬ 
pacy and Luther with great violence, anti 
excited the people to revolt against the 
authorities, particularly after they*' were 
forbidden to* attend his preaching. He 
easily persuaded them thnt God would 
soon deliver Christendom from the yoke 
under which it groaned- His followers 
increased so rapidly, that Frederic, elector 
of Saxony, ami John, duke of Weimar, 
summoned him to Weimar, to answer for 
his conduct, in 1524. ■ Nothing further, 
however, was done, llwm to direct the au¬ 
thorities of Altstedt tp remove so danger¬ 
ous a person from the city. Munzer dis¬ 
appeared, and was not heard from again 
for a year, when he made his appearance , 
at Nuremberg. 1 Not being allotted to re¬ 
main there, .he went to Schaffliaitsen, 
where he continued six mouths, and then , 
returned to Saxony. ImMuhlhuusen, he 
gained an entire ascendency over rhe pop- 
> ulace, deposed the city council, which for¬ 
bade liis preaching, and appointed a new, 
one, permitted the pillage of the. monas¬ 
teries and of- the .houses of the rich, and 
1 proclaimed a community of goods; An¬ 
other fanatic, by the name of Pfeifer, en¬ 
tered the Eichsfeld, with his troop of plun¬ 
dering follower* and joined Mftnzer,, 

• i' * . v 
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Tliis event, and the information that 
40,000 |«u8uiit.s )ih(] assembled in Franco¬ 
nia, and plundered und burnt 150 castles 
of tlte nobles, aud 23 monasteries, inflamed 
liis zeal, lie roused- his adherents in 
Fnuikrnhuusen,' the •mountaineers of 
Mansfehl, and the peasants- at Mulillmu- 
sen, Laiigi-nsidzu and Tennstedt,.and pre- 
pared for tlm war, promising his followers, 
that he would -raise diem all to the rank 
of nobility. I .caving Pfeifer governor in 
Miilillitiuscn, lie-proceeded, with 300 cho- 
sen men, to Frankenhuusen, broke «ff the 
negotiations wbieli had boeu opened with 
the count of Munsfeld, and rekindled the 
arifor of the towns people. Frederic the 
\V iso, elector of Snxouy,was now dead, and 
Ills more energetic successor, John, associ¬ 
ated himself with George, duke of Saxony, 
rbili p, landgrave of i lcsse,aiid Hemy,duko 
ot Brunswick, aud scut a force against the 
insurgents, who amounted to about 8000 
men, advantageously posted On « height 
near Fmiikcidiauscii, anil protected by a 
barrier of wagons. The princes attempted 
to effect the. peaceable submission of tho 
revoltcra, blit lYI (Inzer would not listen to 
terms, and was totally defeated, alter an 
. obstinate struggle, May 15, 1525: The 
insurgents lost from 5000 to 7000', killed, 
and the survivors throw themselves into 
Froiikeiiliuuseii. Mftnzur concealed him¬ 
self m |led, feigning sickness, but wns ac¬ 
cidentally discovered, and, being carried to 
Mgldnmgcii, confessed bis accomplices oil 
the rack. Pfeifer, who attempted to flee 
fixim ArfililJiaiisen, was also made prison¬ 
er. They were condemned, with twenty- 
ftiir others, and executed at Mfiliihuuscn. 
Mtiiizcr behaved with the greatest pusil¬ 
lanimity, and was unable even tit pro- • 
nounce the creed at the execution. After 
thedernpimtion, his body was impaled, and 
lus houd stuck upon a stake, (gee Peas¬ 
ants’ IVar.) - „ 

Murai Arch (from mums, a watlV, a 
^n|l 4 or archprt wall, placed exactly in 
the plane of the meridian, for fixing a 
large quadrant, stextunt, or other instru- 
meutj to observe, the meridian, altitude. 

' &c.,nf the heavenly bodies. 

Murat, Joacbimj the son of an innkeep¬ 
er at CuIiers, born in 1771, was ‘‘a man of 
an elegant person, Spirited and active, but 
distinguished for the most daring cour¬ 
age, rather than sagacity and. strength of 
mind, and finally fell a sacrifice to his 
rashness., Whim a boy, he escajied from 
tlie Wlege pf Toulouse, where he, had 
been pkced to prepare him Tor the eccle- 
aaiflcal profession. He was afterwards a 
"boh^non chasseur, and desertedj served in 


the constitutional guard of Louis XVI; 
■then entered the 12th regiment of mount¬ 
ed chasseurs; rose, by his zealous Jacobin-. 
' ism, to the rank of lieutenant-colonel; was 
afterwards removed ns a terrorist, mid re¬ 
mained without employment till bis fate 
placed him in coiftifexion with ilonuparte, 
whom lie'accompanied as an aid to Italy, 
in 179G. Here Jic distinguished himself 
qs a cavalry oftircr by his impetuous cour¬ 
age, ami followed the general to Egypt. 
He decided the victory over the Turks at 
Aboukir, and returned with Bonaparte as 
■ general of division. On the 18th Brti- 
maire, bo cxjK’Jled the council of five hun¬ 
dred from tlu: lmll of St. Cloud, at the 
r point of the bayonet, and in 1800 married. 
. Marie Annoneiude Caroline (born in 1782),- 
the youngest sister of the first consul. He 
was present at tiie battle of Marengo, anil, 
iu 1804, was made marshal of the empire, 
grand-admiral, and prince of the French 
empire. His services in the campaign of 
1805, against Austria, in which be entered 
Vienna at the head of the army, were re¬ 
warded, iu 180G, with the grand-duchy of 
Berg. The wur of 1800 with Prussia, and 
of 1807 with Russia, whore ho followed 
tip the victories of his piaster, with his cav¬ 
alry, procured for him the distinction of 
occupying Madrid with u French army in 
1808. Napoleon placed him on the 
throne of Naples, July 15,1808. 31 unit, 
under the title of king Joachim JVnpolfon, 
governed with prudence and vigor, chiefly 
following the steps of Joseph. JI is attempt 
to conquer Sicily miscarried. His with, a 
woman of sense and character, i fleeted 
much good at home, while Murat him¬ 
self was called to accompany Napoleon 
to Russia, at the head of all his cavalry.’ 
He was here defeated at Tarutinn (October 

r* iV x>0 r<! bvw> Napoleon intrust¬ 
ed to him the command of the wreck of 
the. army. Tho emperor accused him, in 
the Momteur, of incapacity iu this com¬ 
mand. Murat returned to Naples full of 
indignation, and sought the friendship of 

! Ie > kwwn » °nco more fought 
with Napoleon, in-the fetal campaign of 
Germany (1813). After the batfle of Leip- 
f • he returned with his army to his king¬ 
dom, and negotiated for its preservation. . 
with Austria and England. The former 
actually concluded an alliance with him ■ 
(June 11,1814), to which Russia nnd.Prus-' 
«ia ( acceded, in 1815; but England would ' 
only en ter into a truce, since Ferdinand of . 
otcily, hef ally, vyould receive no indemni-' 
naation fot Naples. The situation of Murat 
wasconsequently doubtful He ailvattced 
with his army, ip February,, 1814 , safer as 
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the Po; but hia hesitation in attacking the (October 8). But his declaration, “lam 
French excited the mistrust of Euglaud, aa Joachim, yoiir king,” produced no effect, 
much as the hesitation of England to uc- He was pursued. He forced his way back 
knowledge him na an ally had excited hia to the water, and leajved into a boat to go 
own suspicions. At the congress at Vienna, to hia ship, but ’ was seized and curried in 
the Bourbons solicited for his dethrone- chains to Pizzo, where he was brought 
motd, and England accused him of treacii- before a court-martial, and condemned to 
cry. lie took up arms, in 1815, for Na- be shot. The seutohee vyas executed Octo- 
poleou, as wus then thought, while he her 13. He met his fate with courage.— 
whs yet negotiating at Vienna, and funned See the Histoire des six demurs Mins de 
a plan to make himself master of Italy us la Vie de Joachim Murat (from the Italian 
.fir as the Po. Towards the end of March, of general Colletta, Neapolitan minister 
after Napoleon had entered France, he of war .during the constitutional govern- 
advanced with his army, partly by Rimini, inent, Paris,. 1821); and gcueral Franees- 
partly by Rome, Florence and Modena, chetfi’s Mem. sur les Kvenanms qui ont' 
ul tacked the Austrians, and called the prieiiM la Mori de Joarhim I (Paris, 1836). 
Italians to independence, at the very Murat’s widow (see Bonaparte) is now 
time that Austria and the allies, upon his called countess of Lipano, and lives under 
.repented assurances in Murcli, that he the protection of Austria, near Trieste, 
would remain true to them against Napo- where she has, carefully educated her 
Icon, had determined to recognise him' as four children. Her secoud daughter was 
king of Naples. It was too late., Austria married. (1825) to count Rus]M>tu of lla- 
tji-'roliire took the field against him. veiniu. His eldest son, Achilla, who 
Forced to retreat at Ferrara by Bianchi resided in .Florida, author of Letlres 
(April 12), surrounded liy Nugent, defeat- stir les Ktats-Unis, has returned to 
ed hy Biauehi at Macerate (or Tolcftitiuo) France. - < 

(.May 3 and 3), Murat was deserted by the Mukatori, Lewis Anthony; a distin- 
greater part of his army. May 111, he on- guished Italian antiquarian and historian, 
ten’ll Naples as a fugitive.. The country He was born at Vignola, in the Modenese 
had now declared against jjiitn. He lied territories, in 1072. Having adopted the 
in disguise to the island of Ischia, from ecclesiastical profession, and received the * 
whence he sailed for France, add lauded order of priesthood, he obtained some pre- 
at'Cav.ues, May 25. His family went on ferment in the church. In 1684, he* was 
board the English fleet, ami found in Alls- made keeper of the Ambrosiail library at 
.trio protection and a home. Napoleon Milan, and, subsequently, librarian and 
would not permit him to come to Paris, tirehiviat to the duke of Modena. Hislit- 
,But he kept up a correspondence from erary productions are voluminous and val- 
Toultm with his adherents in-Italy. Alter uable; but his fame- principally depends 
the overthrow of Napoleon, lie escaped, 011 his labors as an editor Of the works of 
in the midst of continual dangers, to Cor- others. Iiis works till forty-six folio, thir- 
sira, while his agent, Maciroue, ircufed ty-fbur 'quarto, and thirteen octavo, vol- 
'willi the allies for a place of refuge for urncs. Ampag them are 'Della perfeita 
him. But, pursued as a rebel in Corsica, Poesia Italipna (1700, 9 vok, 410.); ,Un¬ 
invited to return to Naples by his ud- tiquitates Italicai Medxi JEvi (1038,0 vols., 
lierents and by’ traitors (see JVIedtci), and tylio); ATovua Thesaurus P derum Inscrip- 
encouraged toulo so by several brave ofli- tionum (1751!), 4 vols.,folio); Anecdota La- 
' eers( who were devoted to him, he deter- tina (4 viols., 4to.) y Jlnecdota Greeca (4to.); 
miiied to sail, with 250 of his adherents, to Iiis great collection Iterum Jlalicarum 
Naples, to recover his lost throne. Every Scriplores ab Anno 500 ad 1500 (27 vols., 
thing was prepared, when jiis uiit, Maci- folio), of which the two supplementary 
rone, brought uu Austrian passjion, and volumes appeared' after his death. He 
Uie permission to reside -in Austria. It was also the duthor of Annati d? Italia' 
* was too late. Murat set sail that very night (1744—1749,12 vols., 4to., repeated l^re- 
(Scptembef 28), v wjth six barks. A gale; published in 18 .vols., 8vo.); Disserlaziom 
<yi the 0th October, off the coa& of Cala- sopraAniichitii Rttliane (1751,3 vols., 4to.). 
brio, dispersed his fleet.' Only tyvp of tJjo Muratori died in 1750. 
vessels entered the rood of S'. Lucido. Muret, dr Muretus, Mark Antony; - 
Murat now wished to sail for Trieste, but , a learned Frchch grammarian, so called 
the captain of his vessel declared that he ’ from a village of tlie same name, in the; 
must land for provisions, Murat theu de*. neighborhood of Limoges, where he was 
tdrmibcd to go on shore. General !Fran- .born: in April, 1520. , In his eighteenth 
ceschetti and 36 soldiors. atteniled him -yegr, he taught the languages atVille- 
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neuve, and afterwards at Poicticrs, Bour- 

- deaux, and Paris. In the latter place, an 
accusation of an infamous nature caused 
him to he thrown into prison. At Tou¬ 
louse, where he had settled, after obtain¬ 
ing his liberation, he taught jurisprudence 
for si nuo time, when a second charge, of a 
similar nature, was brought against him, 
and, in 1554, he was condemned to be 
burnt in eftigy. lie escaped to Padua, 
where, as well as at Venice, he continued 
to give public lectures till 1560, when be 
accepted Jin invitation given him by car¬ 
dinal Ippolito dTKste to Rome. In 1563, 
he begun to teach Greek and Latin, with 
philosophy and civil law, at Rome. In 

- 1576, he took the vows, became a nicin- 
bur of the college of Jesuits, aud died 
in 1785. llis works, Consisting of pra- 
tious, letters, poems,' sacred hymns, &e.; 

. Vari/f. Lediones; tour Disputatious on tiie 
Pandects; On the Origin of Irnwg; Car- 

. minaJubcnilia, &c., all written with much 

■ purity and elegance, were collected ill 

1727 (Verona, 5 vols., 8vo.). Another 
edition appeared at Leyden, in 1789 (4 
.vok). ’' ! 

Muiifrekhrorouch ; a post-town in 
Rutherford county, Tennessee* 32 miles 
south-east of N:ishvillc. It was formerly 
the Seat of the state government; popula¬ 
tion, in 1890, about 1200. It was establish¬ 
ed about the year 1811. The town has a 

• healthy situation, and the district in which 
■it is situated is one of tlic most fertile in 

v die state. The road is good to Nash /ille, 
at' which place steam-boat navigation 
commences. 

Muriatic of Barytes, (See Barytes ) 
' Muriates, in chemistry; a gentis of 
salts, formed from the muriatic acid with 

■ 'certain bases. , 

Muriatic Acid. Tbo name of this 
acid is derived from mvria, the Latin 
name of sea salt, from which it is com- 
v- inouly extracted. It is also called, in 
commerce, the marine add , and the spirit 
of salt. It is denominated the hydro-chlo¬ 
ric acid by the French, in allusion to- its 
, composition. It is said to have heco 

* known ns early as tho time of Basil Val- 
. entitle, though, os a gas, it was unknown 

tiJ11772, when it was obtained by Pricst- 
‘ cv,' by -heating the liquid acid, and re¬ 
aving it in glass vessels filled with mer- 
sury; now procured iu the gase¬ 

ous form, from the decompositiorfof com¬ 
mon salt by sulphuric' acid, and ipuy lie 
collected without die: use of a mercurial 
cistern, simply by delivering it from die 

- gas-tattle dirough -a, narrow tube, at the 
". bottom of a vial dr jej: the gas, being of a 


specific gravity of 1.259, displaces the air, ” 
and completely occupies the vessel. If ■ 
an inflamed taper bo immersed .in it, it is 
immediately extinguished. It iq destruc¬ 
tive of animal life; but the irritation pro¬ 
duced by it on the epiglottis scarcely per¬ 
mits its descent into the lungs. .It is • 
merely changed in bulk by alterations of 
temperature, but experiences no change 
of state. It is Composed of hydrogen 
, and chlorine, in the ratio, by weight, of 
thirty-six of the latter to one of the former. 

It is alisortad with great rapidity by water. 

A bottle full of the gas, if opened iu water, 
is utmost instantaneously filled. Water 
uiisorbs about 500 volumes of this gas; 
and the solution, when cold, has the den- . 
sity of 1.1958, and consists of 40.39 real 
aeid, and 59.61 water. The common pro¬ 
cess for obtaining liquid muriatic aciil is 
the following: common salt, sulphuric 
acid and water, equal weights; the acid ■ 
being mingled' with one third of water, 
and, when cold, poured on the salt; the 
gas evolved is conducted through reser¬ 
voirs of water, and subjected to pressure 
iu routact with it. The specific gravity 
of the acid thus obtained is 1.17. It is 
always slightly tinged with yellow, from 
the presence of muriate of iron, derived 
from the vessels-employcd in the process. 
^Vt the specific gravity of 1.203, it boils at 
107°. It combines, lifoj the other powerful 
acids, with the alkalies, earths and metal¬ 
lic. oxides, forming *t. very peculiar class 
of salts.' Muriatic acid is a valualilc article 
of the materia medica. It is particularly 
used in cases of ilyspcjisia that arc attend¬ 
ed with morbid secretions, also in hepatic 
derangements and cutaneous diseases. It 
is also of considerable value us a disinfect¬ 
ing agent 

Murillo, Bartolomeo Estelmn, the 
greatest of all the Spiuiish paintera, was 
horn at Seville, Jan. 1,1618. lie received 
his first instructions iu the art from his re¬ 
lation, Juan del Castillo; but the latter 
having gone to settle at Cadiz, Murillo wag 
obliged, for subsistence, to paint banners 
and sftiaJI pictures lor exportation to 
America. In that business, lie obtained 
full employment, and began to distinguish, 
hi insult ns un able colorist. lie was stul 
very young, when he happened to see 
some works of Pedro de Moya, who was 
passing through Seville, on his way to 
Cadiz, 'which, being {minted jn the style 
of Vandyke, inspired him with tho desire 
of imitating that great artist, under whom 
De Moya had studied shortly before, his 
> decease. The time he was able to avail 
himself of Moya's instruction was very 
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show, and he resolved afterwards to repair . grace of Correggio; but, as a foithfui hni- 

lo Italy for improvement. • But his meaus titor of nature, if he is sometimes vulgar 

were totally inadequate to meOt the ex- and incorrect, he is always true and natu- 


ImMiliij 




however, all hia resources,’ he bought a ness and harmony of his coloring, make 
quantity of canvass, divided it into a num- us forget all hia defects., 
her of squares, upon which he paitited Murpht, Arthur, a dramatic writer, bora 
subjects ^jf devotion and . flowers, and, in Ireland, 1737, was sent, at the age of 
with the produce of the sale of these^Bet* ten, to the college of St. Omer, where he 
out upon bis journey, unknown to his re- remained six years, and,'on his return, 
lations aud friends. Ou his arrival at was employed in the cortntihg-hofise of 
Madrid, he wailed upon Velasquez, his his uncle,, who intended to rirnkfe him su- 
,countryman, and communicated his plans perilitendent of an estate in Jamaica; but 
to him. Struck with the Beal and talents ■ his inclination being averse to this desti- 
of this young artist, Velasquez-treated him notion, lie repaired to his mother, then 
With the greatest kimlhcss, and diverted resident in London. At first, he accepted 
him from his project of the journey to a situation in to .banking-house, but was 
Home, by procuring him full employment' soon altogether engrossed by literature, 
at the Escurial, and in the different palaces lu October, 1753, lie published the fust 
of Madrid. Murillo returned to Seville, in number of the Gray’s Inn journal, a litera- 
1015, after an alienee of three years. The rv periodical,%nd first essayed his clramat- 


fbl lowing year, he finished painting the 
little cloister of St. Francis; aud the man¬ 
ner in which he executed it produced the 
greatest astonishment among his coun¬ 
trymen. His picture of the ilfaith of 
Santa Clara, mid' that of St. James dis¬ 
tributing Alms, crowned his reputation. 
In the first, lie. showed himself, a colorist 
equal to Vandyke, and, jn the second, a 
rival of Velasquez. They obtained him a 


ry periodical,mid first essayed his dramat¬ 
ic powers in the force of the Apprentice, 
which was followed by the Upholsterer, 
lie soon after made an attempt as an 
actor, in the character of Othello, and held 
an engagement with Foote for a single 
season, mid then retired. Ou quittiug the. 
stage, he.determined to study the law, and 
was admitted a barrister by tlm society of 
Lincoln’s Inn, in 1757. In 1759, lie pro¬ 
duced the Orphan of Chino, from the 


multitude of commissions, which procured tragedy of Voltaire, and a variety of other 
him an independent fortune, llis sue- pieces, of tragedy, comedy and farce, for 
cess, however, never led him to lie cure- the groundwork of which he was generat¬ 
ions. He gradually perfected his manlier; ly indebted to some foreign original. Of 
by giving more boldness to his pencil, these, the Grecian Daughter, the Way to 
.without abandoning that sweetness of keep him, All in the Wrong, and Know 
coloring which distinguished liiiu from all 'your own Mind, still keep the stage. Ia 
' his rivals, increasing its strength, urid giv- 1788, he retired altogether from the har, 
itig greater freedom to bin touch. He eu- aud occupied himself entirely for the 
riciieu the churches uiid convents of Se- press, fu 1793, appeared his Essay on 
•villo, and other cities, with numerous the Life and Genius of Doctor Johnson; 
Works. Having’been invited to Cadiz, to and, in 1793, he published his translation 
paint the grand altar of the Capuchins, lie of Tacitus, with historical supplements, 
there executed his celebrated picture of In 1798, appeared his tAgedy of Arminius; 

*i... t i _:__ ..res-. _ a- _ _i i - __.1. • i*_ . .i_ j 


the Marriage of St. Catharine. As he was 
.about to finish it, he wounded himself so 


and his warmth in fiivor of-the then pend : 
ing war obtained him a pension of £300 


dreadfully ou the scaffolding, that he con-, per annum. He died in Juue, 1805, in his 


tinned to feel the effects of the. injury un¬ 
til his death, at Seville, in April, 1083. To 
the greatest merit as an historical painter, 
Murillo joined'equal .excellence in flowers 
and landscape. His works afford proofs 
.of the perlectiori to which ihe Spanish 
school had attained, and the real character 
'of its artists; for, as Murillo never quitted 
his native country, he could ttbt'be influ- 


seventy-eighth ypar. One of his latest 
works was a Life of Garrick; and a transla¬ 
tion of Sallust has appeared since his death. 

.Murrain, or Gargle ; a contagious 
diseuse among cattle, principally caused 
by uihot, dry senaoh, or general putrefae- ’ 
tion of the air, which begets an inflamma¬ 
tion of. the blood, and a swelling in the 
■throat, that soon proves mortal. The, 


euced by any foreign style; and hisprigi- - symptoms are a hanging down and swell- 
nality of talent places him in the first ( rank ing, of the head, abundance of gum in die 
among the painters of cvery'school. - He ( eyes, rattling in the throat, a short breathj 
• has neither the charming dignity of Raf- ' palpitation of the heart, staggering,- a hot 
feelle, the' grandeur of Caracci, nor the breath, and q shining tongue.. * * - 
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Murray, Alexander, a distinguished 
■ commodore in the navy of the U. Suites, 
•was horn in Chestertown, Maryland, in 
the year 1755. lie went Surly to sea, and, 
at the age of eighteen, commanded a mer- 
cliant vessel 'in the European trade. At 
twenty-one, he was appointed a lieutenant 
in the navy; but no vessel being in readi¬ 
ness to receive him, lie solicited and ob¬ 
tained a correspondent rank in the first 
Maryland regiment, uiidur the command, 
of- colonel Smallwood. His Conduct in 
the battles of Whiteplains, Flutbush anil 
New York was i marked by tbe greatest 
gallantly. ■ He Was promoted to a captain¬ 
cy, and Served unremittingly and bravely 
to .the close of the campaign of 1777. 
Sickness obliged him to withdraw, for u 
time, to his father’s house. As soon as he 
recovered, lie took command, at dillbrent 
periods, of several well-appointed letters 
of marque. In these, lie fought various 
desjieratu battles, that showed him au in¬ 
trepid and skilful officer. After he had 
taken ail English letter of marqiin of his 
own force, ami had prisoners on hoard 
equal in number to liis own crew, he was 
captured by an English fleet.. Before 
long, he was regularly' exchanged. He 
then volunteered liis services sis a lieuten¬ 
ant, ou hoard the American frigate, Trum¬ 
bull, which had scarcely cleared the rajM-s 
of Delaware, when, in the night, and 
during a terrible storm, she was attacked 
and taken by two British vessels of war. 
Lieutenant Murray was seventy wounded 
in this sanguinary engagement. On libs 
recovery and exchange, lie was selected 
as the first lieutenant of the Alliance frig¬ 
ate, commanded by commodore Barry. 
In <this ship he remained until the termi¬ 
nation of the revolutionary wur. He had - 
shared in thirteen battles in the army and 
navy. When the new American govern¬ 
ment organized a Davy, captain Murray 
was one of the first officers recalled into 
, service.' The U. States corvette Mon¬ 
tezuma was assigned to hurt for the pro¬ 
tection of rho American trade in the 
American seas. On his return from the 
cruise, public thanks for his-conduct were 
riven him by the president of tlic U. 
States.' He was promoted to the cotn- 
. maud of the. frigate Insurgent, and ebon 
afterwards transferred to that of the frig¬ 
ate Constellation. His next sphere of ex¬ 
ertion was in .the Mediterranean sea, to 
which he was despatched with a squad¬ 
ron, to defend the Americau trade against 
tlie Barbary powers. Being'attacked in 
his ship when alone, near the bay of Trip-, 
/oli, by [A squadron ^f Tripoliue gun-boats, 


he dashed in among them, and, after a 
spirited action of more than an hour, 
drove them into their own harbor. Com¬ 
modore Murray’s last appointment was 
tli'at of commander of the navy-yard^ in 
Philadelphia,-^! post in which he render¬ 
ed important services, and gave universal 
satisfaction. He held it.diiring the rest 
of his life. He died Oct. 0,1821, at his 
seat, near Philadelphia., He united to the 
highest firmuess and resolution a remark¬ 
able mildness aud serenitv of temper. Few 
men were personally more beloved, llis re¬ 
mains vrare interred with th e highest honors. 

, Murray, Liydlcy, author of the’most 
useful and popular grammar of the Eng¬ 
lish language,' was horn in the year 1745, 
at Swatnru,. neur Lancaster, in the state of 
Pennsylvania, of Quaker parents in the 
middle station of life. He received the 
rudiments of his education at Philadel¬ 
phia, in the academy of the society of • 
Friends. In 175ft, his. father removed, 
with his family, to New York, where 
Liudlcy Mas placed at a good school. At 
uu early age he entered u counting-house, 
being destined for the mercantile profes¬ 
sion ; hot, having been severely chastised 
for a breach of domestic discipline, he 
.privately left his lather’s house, took tip 
his abode in a seminary’ at Burlington, 
New Jersey, and there contracted a love 
of hooks and study. W hen brought hack, 
after some time, lie prevailed upon his 
father to procure u classical tutor for him, 
under whom he applied himself with 
diligence and success. From the pre¬ 
cepts and example of* his parents, he im¬ 
bibed lasting sentiments of morality and 
religion, lie now undertook the study 
of the law in the office of an eminent 
counsellor, the celebrated John Jay being 
his fellow-student. At the age of 21 or 22, 
he was culled to the bar. anil soon obtained 
irartieo. 'Within two years, he married a 
tidy, with whom he lived in tli'e leuder- 
est union for more than half a century. 

He was very successful and sedulous in 
his business as a lawyer, until the war 
broke out between Clreat Britain iuiH the . 
colonies. , About that time, the decline of 
his health induced him to reinoveiiito the 
country, about 40.miles from New York. 

Iq this retreat he passed four years; and, . 
at the expiration of this tipie, he wpa , 
driven buck to the city (then in possession * 
of the British) by the necessity of procur¬ 
ing fumlA for the subsistence of his family. 
The profession of the law being no longer ' 
lucrative, he turned merchant.again, and. 
accumulated property enough to enable - 
hiiu to retire from business, about the 
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period of the establishment of American 
independence. He then purchased a 
beautifhl country-seat, on the. banks of the 
river Bellevue, about three miles- from 
New York; but n severe sickness sub¬ 
jected him to a general debility of the 
muscles, for the cure of which- he was 
induced to go, with his family, to Eng¬ 
land. Ite intended to remaiu there only 
two years; but 1 the local attachments 
which he formed, and his bodily infirmi¬ 
ties, detained him for the rest of his life, 
lie bought a very pleosaut estate at Hold-' 
■gate,' about a mile from the city of York, 
llere, rendered sedentary by the weakness 
of his muscles; he gitvcJiimKclf chiefly to 
reading and composition, llis first,book 
is entitled the Tower of Keligiou on the 
Mind, and apjieured in 1787. It w.*is 
anonymous, gained much reputation, and 
lias passed through seventeen editions. 
His Grammar was first issued in 1795.' it 
■ was greatly euturged and improved in 
successive editions, and lias not yet been 
surpassed or superseded. ' It is still, alto¬ 
gether, the best extant, of the English lan¬ 
guage. It wus succeeded by bis English 
Exercises and Key, intended to corre¬ 
spond with, and illustrate, tlu: Grammar; 
abridgments of which treatises were pub¬ 
lished in 171)7, and met with an exten¬ 
sive sale, which they still maintain. His 
nc\t work was a compilation, entitled the 
English Reader, also extensively used. 
•In 1^)3, he pjodiieeu u French compila¬ 
tion of the same kind, entitled Lerteur 
tVangais, and, subsequently, an Ihtrotluc- 
tion au Lecteur Fraurais ; and, in 1804, 
an Fnglish Spelling ltouk. Hu also pub¬ 
lished a Selection from Home’s Commen¬ 
tary ^ on-the Tsalms, anil-the Duty and 
Benefits of Reading the Scriptures. - llis 
publications were lucrative, mid,acquired 
public favor, both in Great Britain and the 
U. States. In 180!), be finished interesting 
Memoirs of his life, printed since bis de¬ 
cease. He lived upwards of 10 years from 
that period, a martyr to bodily infirmities 
and diseases, which he liore wijjt.chc most 
exemplary fortitude and Christian seren¬ 
ity. He expired Fell. 10,1890, in his 81st 
year. He had been a highly useful la¬ 
borer for education, and was a man of a 
"very amiable character. ■ f ' 

■Murray, William Vans, distinguished, 
in the annals of American diplomacy and 
oratory,' was horn in Maryland about the 
year 1763.' Having received a classical 
education, he went to London, after the 
peace of 1783, and resided there three. 
years, as a student of law in the Temple. 
If e published, in the British capital, a 


pamphlet on the Constitutions and Laws 
of thu U. States, suggested by the observa¬ 
tions of Price, Turgot and Mably, which 
was much commended. About 1785, he 
returned to Maryland,..where he engaged 
iu the practice,oftlie law; but his general 
reputation and merits'caused him to bo 
soon called to the couuciis of his cduntr^. 
lie was first elected a member of the legis-. 
latiire of Marylahd. For Upwards of. six’, 
■years (from 1790 to 1797), he held a seat 
in tho house of representatives of the U. 
States. Few of that body equalled him' 
in eloquence, or the other qualifications 
of « member of a deliberative t assembly, 
llis name ranks with the most conspicu¬ 
ous in the legislative annals of that period. 
In 1797, -he declined it rt-elucfum to con¬ 
gress, having too long neglected his pri¬ 
vate uliUirH. One of thu last acts of gen¬ 
eral Washington, as president of the U. 
Suites, was the appointment of Mr. Mur¬ 
ray as minister plenipotentiary to the Ba¬ 
tavian republic. Thu minister arrived at 
the Hague at a crisis when abilities, zeal 
mid address such as his were required, 
to counteract the unfriendly influence of 
France over thu Batavian government. 

, lie succeeded in preserving hurmouy .be¬ 
tween the American and Batavian .repub¬ 
lics; and-the first advances to a reconcilia¬ 
tion between tho U. States and France, 
wore made iu the, intercourse of tho 
French charge (Faffaircx, at tho Hague,, 
with Mr. Alumiy. Proposals being mude 
for u direct negotiation, they were ac¬ 
cepted by Mr. Adams, then president of 
thu U. States, who appointed Air. .Murray 
sole envoy extraordinary to the French 
republic, for the purpose. A tier wards, 
judge Ellsworth and governor Davie were 
associated with him. The story of this 
negotiation is one of the most remarkable 

S urtious of the civil history of the U. 

pitas. Air. Murray assisted in making 
the convention, which wiis signed at Paris, 
Sept. 30, 1800, between this country and 
France. He - returned to his station os 
minister resident at the Hogue, anil, in 
Doccmlier, 1801, to his country. His 
health being much impaired, he retired to 
his seat in Cambridge, on the eastern 
shore of Maryland. A rapid consumption 
of the lungs was the cause of his death, in 
1803, in the 43d year of his ago. Htr was 
ono of tho most accomplished and gifted, 
of American gentlemen. 

Mu rrav, William.(SecJ)f«n«/icM»Eari of.) 
Murrinr, or Murrhine Vases (vasa 
murrhina) ; splendid antique vessels, which 
were equally distinguished for the costli¬ 
ness of their material, and the beauty of " 
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their execution. They were brought, by 
Porapey, from Asia to Rome, after his vie-, 
tory over Mithridntes, and bore nn im¬ 
mense price. .Some antiquarians have 
sup(>osed them to have boeri made of a 
mineral of the class of sardonyx or agate, 
or of Chinese steatite; others, of u kind 
of porcelain or glass. It is most proliahle, 
that there were vessels of this kind, of 
natural as-well ns artificial materials; and , 
' that, being similar in their exterior, they 
. were easily confounded with one another, 
and acquired a common appellation. Of 
the first kind is the famous 'Mantuan vase, 
so called, in the museum «t Brui^wick; 
the well-known Rurherini, now Portland 
vase (<{. v.), in the possession of‘the duke 
of Portland, is a specimen of the latter kind. 

Muktkn. (See MOrut.) ’ . 

Murvieuiiq. (Sim; Momedro .) 

Mus.v.fcs, a celebrated jwict of mytholog¬ 
ical niiliquity, was born.at Athens. Some 
call him the son of Eumnlpus and the 
Moon; oilicrs, of Linus or Orpheus. ,Hc 
was prolmbly ealleil the son of Orpheus 
because lie' was his follower, and pupil, 
lie was not only a poet, hut also a phi¬ 
losopher, and is'Said to have introduced 
religious ceremonies, according to the in¬ 
structions of Orplu-us, particularly into the 
Elcitsiiiiiiii mul other mysteries. The un- 
. cieuts attribute to him many wm-ks, of 
Which some verses only have come down 
to us.—A later Musicus, who pmlmhly 
lived four or live centuries after Christ, is 
the author of an erotic poem of the loves 
of Hero and Lenntler (Heinrich's edition, 

■ Hanover, 170ft; Passow’s, with u transla¬ 
tion, Leipsic, JtilO). 

Musaoktes [laa/ltr of the Muses) ; an 
appellation of Apollo, which belongs to 
him as the iiatrou and iuslructer-of the 
Muses. ■ In taler times, this appellation is. 
oftener given to Hercules, in inscriptions 
on gems, &c., and also by authors. 

Musa us, John Charles Augustus, Was 
born at Jena, studied theology there, anil, 
was to have become a parish priest, hear 
Eisenach, hut was objected to by die peas¬ 
ants, because he hud once danced Rich¬ 
ardson's Grundison was' very popular at 
that time, and Musuus published a satir¬ 
ical parody, under the title of Gmndisan 

■ the .Second, which was well received. 
He was afterwards master of the pages ut 
the Weimar court, and, in 1770, appointed 
professor in tho gymnasium at Weimar, 
llis next production was a satire on tho 
extravagances of the physiognomists,— 
Physiognomical Travels. Hw German 

, Popular Tales (1782; since edited anew by 

■ Wicland and Fred. Jacobs); his Freund 


Heins Eracheinungen in TJotbeuis Mtmier 
(1785); and a new series of tales, under 
.the title Slraussfedern (of which only the 

■ first volume was from hjs pen), are among 

■ his productions. He died in 1787. 

Muscadine, Muse a dei., Muscatet. 
(from the Italian moscadtllo , on account 
of its flavor) j u kind of sweet wine. Ol 
the Italian, the best sorts an; the Syracu¬ 
san, the Moscato, Giro, and Caunanao of _ ■ 
Cagliari; tho Muscut of Alghcri, and Oft- 
aStru in Sardinia. The best French mus- 
cudels, are those of Rivesaltcs and Limel; 
alter which, rank the Frontignac and the 
Montimilin. Cyrus and Candia also yield 
nmscadei. 

Muscle {musndus). The parts-that, 
are usually included under this name 
coi isist of disti net portions of flesh, suscep¬ 
tible of contraction uiftl relaxation; the 
motions of which, in a natural and healthy 
state, are subject to the will; and, for this 
reason, they ary called voluntary muscles. 
Resides these, there are other parts of the 
body that owe their {lower of contraction 
to their miischlar fibres; thus the heart is 
a muscular texture, lorn ting what is called 
a hollow muscle ; and the stomach, intes¬ 
tines, &,«•., are. enabled to act upon their . 
coiin.uts, merely because they an; pro¬ 
vided with muscular fibres: these are 
called involuntary muscles, because their 
motions arc not dependent im the will. 
The muscles of respiration being, in some 
measure, influenced by the will, ure said 
to have a muted motion. The names by 
which the voluntary muscles are. distin¬ 
guished, arc founded ou their size, figure, , 
situation, use, or the arrangement of their 
fibres, or their origin aud insertion; hilt, 
besides these {uirticulur distinctions, there 
are certain general ones that reqfiire to lie 
noticed.' Tims, if the fibres of a muscle 
are plac'ed parallel to cadi other, in a 
straight direction, they lorm,what anato¬ 
mists term a rectilinear muscle; if the- 
fibres cross and intersect cadi other, they 
Constitute a compound muscle; when the : 
fibres are disposed in the maimer of rays, ■ 
a radiated muscle; when they are placed 
obliquely with respect to the tendon, like 
- the plume of a (ten, a penniform muscle. 
Muscles-that act in .opjiosition to each ' 
other arc called antagonists ; thus every ' 
extensor has a flexor for its antagonist, 
and vice versa. Musbles that concur in 
the same action, are termed eongeneres. " 
The muscles being attached to the bones, 
the latter may be considered, as levers, . 
that are moved in different directions by 
the contraction of those organs. That 
end of the muscle which adheres to the 
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most fixed part is usually called the ori¬ 
gin; and that which adheres to the more 
movable part, the insertion of the muscle. 
In ulmojjt every- musclo, two kinds of 
' fibres are distinguished ; the one soft, of a 
red erdor, sensible and irritable, called 
Jleshy fibres; the other, of g firmer texture, 
of a white, gfistening color, insensible, 
without irritability, or the power of con-. 
trading, dud named tendinous fibres. They 
are occasionally intermixed, hut the fleshy 
fibre* generally prevail iu the belly or mid¬ 
dle part of the muscle, tuid the tendinous 
ones iu the extremities. If these tendi¬ 
nous fibres are formed into a round, slen- ■ 
der cord, they form what is called the 
tendon of the muscle; on the other hand, 
if they are spread into a broad, fiat sur¬ 
face, it is termed an aponeurosis. The 
fibres that compose the body of a muscle 
arc disposed iu fasciculi, or bundles, 
which are easily distinguishable by the 
naked eye; but these fasciculi arc divisi¬ 
ble info still smaller ones; and these, 
again, are. probably sulxiivisible ad infni- 
tmn. The most minute fibre we arc able 
to trace seems to be somewhat plaited; 
these plaits, disappearing when the fibre is 
put upon tiie stretch, seem evidently to be 
the uilirt of contraction, and have prob¬ 
ably induced some writers to assert, that 
the muscular fibre is twisted or spirak 
A fibre is essentially com(Kised of Jihrine 
and ozmwzome, receives a great deal of 
blood, and, at least, one’nervous filament. 
By chemical analysis, muscle is fouud to 
consist chiefly oi’ fihrine, with' albumen, 

»gelatine, extractive, phosphate of soda, 
phosphate -of ammonia, phosphide and 
carls .iiuc of lime, and sulphate of potassa. 
Each muscle is surrounded by a thin and 
deli -ale covering of cellular mcmbmiic, 
which, dipping down into its substance, 
encloses the. most fniuute fibres we are 
able to trace, connecting them to each 
other, lubricating them by means of tips '■ 
fiit winch its cells contain, in more or less 
quantity in ililFcre.ut subjects, anil serving 
as a support to the blood-vessels, lym¬ 
phatics and nerves, which are distributed 
through the muscles. The muscles owe 
the red color which so particularly distin¬ 
guishes' their belly part, to an infinite 
nun iber of arteries, which are every where 
disjtersed through the whole of thoir relic-, 
ular substnueq; for their fibres, after hav¬ 
ing Itueu macerated th water, are* (like all. 

' other parts of the hotly divested of their 
blood) found to lie of a white color. The 
veins, for the most part, accompany the 
arteries, but'arc larger and more nume¬ 
rous. The lymphatics are numerous^ as 
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might be expected'from the great propof- ’ 
tioitof reticular substance, which is every, 
where found iuvcHtiug the muscular fibres. 
The nerves are distributed in such abun¬ 
dance to every muscle, that the muscles 
of the thumb alone receive a greater pro-, . 

f >ortion of nervous influence thau the 
argest viscera, (See Muscular Motion.) 

Musci.k Shoals ; art expansion of the - 
Tennessee river, uhout 250 miles from its ■ 
mouth, and the same distance'from the . 
Whirl, or Suck, where the river branches 
through thd CinrilxjrlaM'mountain. The 
expansion 'is 25 miles long and 2 or 3 in 
width, and receives its name from the 
fresh,-water clams found there. 

Muscovy. (See Russia.) 
m Muscular Motion. ' Muscular mo¬ 
tions arc of three kinds, namely, voluntary, 
involuntary, 'and mixed. The voluntary 
motions of musclps proceed from an exer¬ 
tion of the will: tlius tjie mind directs 
the arm to he raised or depressed, the 
knee to l»e bent, the tongue to move, &e. 
The involuntary motions of muscles are • 
performed by organs, without any atten¬ 
tion of the mind, os the contraction and 
dilatation of the heart, arteries, veins, ab¬ 
sorbents, stomach, intestines, Tins 

mixed nibtions ure those.which arc iu part 
undc,r the control of the will, but which' 
■ordinarily act without our bciug con¬ 
scious of their acting; and ore perceived in 
the muscles of respiration, the intercostals, 
the abdominal muscles, and the dia¬ 
phragm.- Wlien a muscle acts, it be¬ 
comes shorter and thicker; both its origin 
and insertion are drawn towurds its.- 
middle. The sphincter muscles are al-, 
ways inaction; and so likewise are an¬ 
tagonist tmisclcs, even when they seem at 
rest. When two antagonist muscles move 
with equal force, the part which they 
are designed to move remains at rest; 
hilt if one of die antagonist muscles re¬ 
mains at rest, while the other acts, the , 
part is moved towards the centre of mo¬ 
tion. When a muscle is divided, it con¬ 
tracts. Jlf u muscle be stretched to a cer¬ 
tain extent, it contracts, and endeavors to. 
acquire its former dimensions ns soon as 
the stretching cause is removed. When 
a muscle is wounded, or otherwise- irrita¬ 
ted, it contracts independently of the will; 
this power is called irritability, and it is a 
property peculiar to, and inlierent in tito 
muscles. When a muscle is stimulated, 
eidier through tiio medium of the will, or 
any foreign body, it contracts, and its con« 
traction is greater or less in proportion as , 
the stimulus applied is greater or less. 
T^e contraction of muscles is different, ' 
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according to die purpose to be served by 
their contractiou: thus die heart contacts 
with a jerk; the urinary bladder; slowly 
and uniformly. The intensity of muscu¬ 
lar contraction, that is, die degree of 
power with which die fibres draw them¬ 
selves together, is regulated by the auction 
of the brain: it is generally regulated by 
the will, according to certain limits, which 
are different in different individuals. A 
particular organization of the muscles is 
favorable to the intensity of their contrac¬ 
tion: this organization is a considerable 
.volume of fibres, strong, of A deep red, 
and striated trausvcreely. The cerebral 
influence, and the disjwsidon of the mus¬ 
cular tissue, are die two elements of the 
intensity of muscular contraction. A very 
great cerebral energy is rarely fouud 
united, in the same individual, witli that 
disposition of the muscular fibres which 
is necessary to produce intense contrac¬ 
tions: these elements are almost always 
'in an inverse ratio.. When dicy arc 
• united, they -produce astonishing effects. 
Perhaps this union existed in the athlete 
of antiquity; in our times, it is observed 
in certaiu mountebanks. The muscular 
power may lie carried to* a wonderful 
degree by. die action of the brain alone: 
we know the strength of an enraged per¬ 
son, of maniacs, ami of persons in convul¬ 
sions. The will governs the duration of 
the contraction: it cannot be carried be¬ 
yond a certain lime, however it may vary 
in different individuals.'' A feeling of 
weariness takes place, not very grfoit at 
. first, but which goes on increasing until 
the muscle refuses contractiou.' To pre¬ 
vent ihis inconvenience, the motions of 
the body are so calculated that the mus¬ 
cles act in succession, the duration of 
' each being but short: our not being able 
to rest long in the same position is thus 
explained, as an attitude which causes the 
contraction, of a small number of muscles, 
can lie preserved but for a very short time. 
The fooling of fatigue occasioned by mus¬ 
cular contraction soon goes olF, and, in a 
short time, the muscles recover the power 
of contracting. The quickness of the 
- contractions are, to a certain degree, sub¬ 
ject to cerebral influence: we Lave a 
proof of this in our ordinary motions; 
but beyond this degree, it depends evi¬ 
dently on habit. In respect of the rapidi¬ 
ty of modon, there is an immense differ¬ 
ence between that of a man who touches 
a piano, for the first time, and that which 
die same mop produces after several 
. years’practice. There is, besides, a very 
great difference in persons, with regard to 


die quickness of contractions, either in or¬ 
dinary morions, or in diose which depend 
oti habit. . As to the extent of the contrac¬ 
tions, it ih directed by die will; but it. 
must necessarily depend on die length Of 
the fibres, long fibres having a greater ex¬ 
tent of contraction than those that are 
short. The will has generally a great in¬ 
fluence on die contraction of musclesit, 
is not, however, indispensable: in many 
circumstances motions take place, not 
only without the participation of the will, 
but even contrary to it: we find very 
striking examples of this in the effects of 
habit, of the passions, and of diseases. 

Muses; goddesses of the liberal arts 
and sciences; originally, nymphs of in¬ 
spiring fountains. Different accounts are 
given of their origin. There is, also, a 
great difference in their names and at¬ 
tributes. The most celebrated are die 
daughters of Jupiter and Mnemosyne, also 
culled Moueta, Mcrnoria, und Mens. Their 
foster-mother was Euphetue. According 
to Homer, they lived upon Olympus. 
They originated in Picria, in Thrace ; 
from thence they •came to Hueotia, and 
afterwards spread over the rest of Greece. 
The explanation of this probably is, that 
the art of singing was considered as hav¬ 
ing been first cultivated .in the north of 
•Greece. At first, three muses only were 
known: Melete (meditation], Mnemu, or 
Arc ho (memory, for the immortalizing of 
great deeds), and Aoide (song, for (the 
accompaniment of story); Cicero locu¬ 
tions & fourth, Thclxiope [I)t .Yntura Dto- 
ruin, iij, 21). Finally, Firms, a Mnccdo-, 
Ilian, brought nine muses to Thcspin, who 1 
were considered us his daughters, and 
lienee, according to I'aiisanias, ••ailed Vie- 
rider. (Picriuiis). Others derive this name 
from Picria, on Olympus, where they 
were first worshipped. Their names were 
Clio, Euterpe, Thalia, Melpomene, Terp¬ 
sichore, Erato, Polyhymnia, Urania and 
Calliope. The poets feign that Jupiter 
spent nine nights with Mnemosyne, in. 
Picria, and, in that period, begot the nine 
Muses. Immediately after their birth, 
they came, siuging and dancing, to Olym¬ 
pus, where Jupiter exalted them to a di-‘ 
vine rank. _ Not for from the top of Olym¬ 
pus is their palace, near that of the Graces; 
where-they sing and dance. They are 
commonly represented as virgins, though 
children of die Muses are sometimes men¬ 
tioned. Even Urania is called, by Eusta- 
diius, the mother of Linus. Among die 
adventures of the Muses, their diree con¬ 
tests with die Sirens, die daughters of 
Ficrus, and the old bard Thumyris, are 






particularly famous. The Sirens were 
conquered: die muses plucked the feath¬ 
ers from their wings, and made garlands 
out of them for themselves, while the 
Sirens flew away,, ashamed, in the shape 
of prating magpies. When the Muses 
' contended with them in song, the heaven, 
the stars, the rivers and the sea stood still, 
and mount Helicon leaped for joy, and 
Neptune, to prevent it from mounting to 
the heavenly regions, despatched Pegasus, 
who struck his foot upon the summit of 
the mountain; at the song of the unfor¬ 
tunate Picrides, black darkness covered 
the fields. The bard Thamyris, who con- 
. tended with them, stipulated tliat, should 
he come off victorious, each of them 
should yield to his embraces one night; but, 
should he be conquered, they might im¬ 
pose upon him whatever punishment tiicy 
pleased. They were victorious; and, as 
a punishment for his audacity, deprived 
him of his eyes and of die art of playing 
upon the lyre. A certain tribe, says tra¬ 
dition, listened to tho singing of the Muses 
with so much pleasure that they target 
tiieir food, and, being on the point of per¬ 
ishing with hunger, were in compassion 
converted by the Muses into gmssliopjiers, 
who sing continually, without requiring 
' (as it was believed) any nourishment 
•The customary occujKition of die Muses 
was singing and dancing. The nncieuts 
knew nothing of die particular occupa¬ 
tions which have, in later times, been 
attributed to each of their number. Cal¬ 
liope became the goddess of epic poetry. 
* She was tho most distinguished among 
the Must's, the protectress of kings, whom 
she endowed with eloquence and «ong. 
Clio was tho goddess of history; .Euterpe, 
of music, particularly of wind-instru¬ 
ments ; Thalia, of gouiedy; Melpomene, 
of tragedy; Urunia,l>f astronomy; Erato, 
of Ivrie uud erotic poetry; Polyhymnia, 
of elotpicncc and mimicry; amt Terpsi¬ 
chore, of the dance. If we translate their 
names, Erato signifies'the lovely; Calli¬ 
ope, the eloquent; Euterpe, the pleasing; 
,Thulia, the joyous , particularly at feasts; 
Melpomene, die musical.; Polyhymnia, 
variety of song; Terpsichore, the dance- 
laving; and Clio, fame. (See the separate 
articles.) Their surnames are,' for the 
most part, derived from their places .of 
residence,—Helicon, Pindus, Parnassus, 
and the sacred fountains diere (hence Cas- 
' talides, Piihpleides , &c.). 1 They are com¬ 
monly represented as beautiful virgins,- 
adomed with wreaths 'of palm leaves, 
" laurel, roses, or die feathers of die Sirens. 
.They dance in a circle, togedier with 


Apollo. (See Museum Pip-Clmcnlinum, 
vol. 1, plates 17-T-28, and vol. 4, plates 14, 
15.) Their worship extended from Hrecce 
: to Italy: the Ilomatis originally edited them 
Camanfe. In Koine, diey had a separate 
temple, and a grove sacred to them. The 
swuti, die -nightingale find, die grasshop- • 
per were alsosacrod to them. They had a 
knowledge of post ages, and were invoked,' 
by poets, at the commencement of their lays. > 
Muskum. Every collection of interest¬ 
ing objects, of nature or art, brought to¬ 
gedier for the instruction of the student, 
or the saUsfiiction of the curious, is Called, 
a museilm, —a word which originally sig¬ 
nified a grotto of die Muses, or a temple 
of the Muses, and which was .first given in 
die above sense to duit part of the royal 
palace ill Alexandria, which Ptolemy Phil- - 
adelphus assigned for the library. Works 
of the fine arts, collected in museums; 
cannot produce the same effect ns when 
in the places for which diey were original¬ 
ly intended. When the images of Her- ■ 
cities, Hermes and Cppid, stood in die 
gyluuusia; when Alrumeties’ statues of 
Venus were half hidden by bowers and « 
trees; wlu-n die figures of l)iann, with her 
nymphs, were found in lovely forests;- 
Myron’s 'groups of the Nereides, on tire 
sea-shore; the statues of Apollo, Bac¬ 
chus, and the Milses, in the theatres; the 
lolly image of Jupiter, at the Olympian 
games'; or, in more*recent times, when 
the picture of tho Virgin stood over the 
altar, surrounded by columns and arches, 
—then the works of art were ’in their 
proper places, and produced the effect tor 
which the artist intended them. But a 
deluge of barbarism Swept overthe civil¬ 
ization of ancient times, and the works 
of ancient art were hurled from their 
scats. When the light of civilization 
again dawned upon Europe, it was natu¬ 
ral for men.to seek with avidity for the 
relics ol‘ancient'art; and, as the changes 
which had taken place in religion-anil in 
social institutions forbade the restoration 
of them to their old uses, they were treas¬ 
ured up jn collections, ns proofs of die 
existence of a perfection which mankind 
Intel long lost. Hut this spirit of collect¬ 
ing limy be carried, aud has been carried, 
to an extreme. In the lust century, par¬ 
ticularly, the governments of many coun¬ 
tries thought themselves authorized to - 
despoil all the provinces of the few works 
of art which they had preserved, and to 
feruwd then!, often without any taste, in 
collecdons, into die capital. Of late, the- 
mode of arranging museums has been 
gready improved, did works of art being 
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disposed in situations corresponding to Este mlde the first Collection of gems, 
their diameter; at least, this has been Afterwords came collections of busts; yet 
die case with some museums of works of these, ns well as statues, were used in 
sculpture, of which the'CRyptothcca (q. v.)’ preference as ornaments in festival halls, 
and the new and grand museum at Ber- in gardens and yards {cortili), instances 
tin are honorable examples. W6 find the. of which are tho cortile m tlie Belvedere, 


' first collections of works of -art in the 
peristyles of ancient tempi?*. Delphi, 
with its treasure chambers, divided ac¬ 
cording to the different tribes of Greece; 
the temple of the Samian Juno and tlie 


and the villas in and near Rome. The 
arrangement of tlie antiques in tlie nine 
stanzas of tlie Villa Borghese was beauti¬ 
ful. This; we regret to say, could not be 
reestablished when the other works of 


PaUadiuu Acropolis at Athens were very, art returned to Italy, for these antiques 

■- 1 . r —- -- -*- were bought by France, and not carried 

off by force. Museums now became 
more and more common, and works wer? 
crowded together without taste and con¬ 
venience. As the erudition of the Alex¬ 
andrian scholiasts, though valuable, is not 
of equal worth with the poetry of liomer, 
so museums, though certainly noble es¬ 
tablishments, and necessary to keep alive 
a taste for the fine arts, are not to he 
compared with the living activity of art; 
and it is gratifying to see that tin; effect 
of museums at present is to awaken ge- 
riie practice, of removing w orks of -art liius to original production, instead of 

L*- .* 1 . _ .~1 I _ 1!i! _ l.-J -.1 _ .i* ... _ I __ L_:. _. _ 


rich in works of art, consisting of conse¬ 
crated gills, arranged with taste. The 
successors of Alexander acctunuluted all 
kinds »f works of art in tlieir royal seats, 
in order to carry them about at tlieir tri¬ 
umphs in long processions. Similar was 
the fate of foreign works of art in ancient 
Rome. The captured statues were car¬ 
ried about like slaves; and among the 
Roman emperors there was more than 
one imitator of Nero, who ordered five 
hundred statues to be scut from Del¬ 
phi, to ornament his “golden lioiise.” 


from their original localities lmd therefore 
already begun ;'real museums, however, 
existed not qs yet. Tlie barbarians after¬ 
wards broke in upon Rome,) and the 
works of art were involved in indiscrimi¬ 
nate destruction. Tint finest, marbh s. 
were used for building wafis; the noblest 
statues were burned for lime. Hardly a 
single statue or picture escaped, except 
those, which were buried under tlie ruins, 
and thus preserved by tho very extent of 
the surrounding destruction; to kindle, in 
future ages, a now love for tho fine arts. ’ 

In the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
only about five antique statues of marble, 
and one of •bronze, were known to exist 
in Rome. In Florence began tho dawu 
of a new day for the fine arts, in the age 
of tlio Medici, (q. v.) Cosmo' l collect¬ 
ed antiques, and laid the foundation of 
the famous Florentine museum. Oth¬ 
er princes of Italy soon followed the ex¬ 
ample. Pope Leo X, of the family of 

Modici, transplanted the lore of the fine and Gaspare Cajiparone (Rotne’ lsbR foiX 
art?, which distniguishecl his. We, to —The museum nt Florence, (o. v.) is nox4 
Rhine. JL he villa ot the Medici, on Monio *«-- ' ■ 1 

Piiioio, became the place in which antique 
works of art, which had been bidden 
where destruction'had not been able to 
reach them, were concentred. The no¬ 
ble families of Rome, aud, by degrees, of 
all Italy; were inspired with a kindred 
zeal, and every where commenced exca¬ 
vations, in order to find ornaments for 
their villas and palaces. Collections of 
coins were first made. The family of 


making mere copyists of ancient crea¬ 
tions, as was once the case, when modern 
art seemed to be rather a mutter of eru- 
diti m than the offspring of native inspi¬ 
ration. The iuost famous museum in 
Italy is the museum in the Vatican, 
which occupies almost all the rooms of 
that immense palace, and includes pic¬ 
tures, statues, riiievi, honks and manu¬ 
scripts. Tho stanze and /oggic contain 
tlie famous fresco pictures of Raphael. 
In the tortile are the Apollo and Laoenon, 
with many other of the noblest produc¬ 
tion^ in which man ever expressed-his 
love for the beautiful. Knphnct’s Trans¬ 
figuration, his Madonna di Foligno, and 
most of the celebrated pictures which had 
been carried to Parf, were placed here 
after tlieir return.—Sen the article Vati¬ 
can; also the work entitled Museo Pio-Cle- 
menlino, and the continuation of it, H Mu-‘ 
seo Chiaramonti, with illustrations by Vis¬ 
conti and’ Guattuni, edited hyAnt. d’Este 


in 


rank after the Vatican. Its greatest 
ornaments are the Medic'ean Venus and 
the Farnesian Hercules. The museum in 
Paris, at the time when all tho greatest 
treasures of the arts of almost all ages and 
all countries were accumulated there, was 
the richest in the world. It is even now 
exceedingly rich. The superb Diana, the 
tree sister of the divine Apollo Belvedere, 
the majestic Pallas of Velletri, and the. 
colossal tragic muse, are its greatest or-, 
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■laments. As in France galleries of pic¬ 
tures also are understood by the name 
musie, we must mention here the magnif¬ 
icent gallery of the Louvre, the greatest 
treasures of which, at present, are the 
pictures of Raphael and Leonardo, pur¬ 
chased by Francis I, the works of Pous¬ 
sin, Lebrun, Lcsucur, and the pictures of 
tho former gallery of Luxemburg, by Ru¬ 
bens.—Sec count Clarac’s Mush de 
Sculpture antique et modeme (Paris, 1820, 
with' engravings.)—Besides these, there is 
the musie dcs monuments Francois, estab¬ 
lished by Leuoir, in 1796, with the per¬ 
mission of the national conveption. It 
was begun in 1790, and opened to the 
public in 1791, at ii time when the fury 
of the people, excited by existing-abuses, 
attacked indiscriminately all monuments 
of the previous order of things. Jt was 
composed of seven great saloons, chrono¬ 
logically disposed, so that the works of 
each period stood by themselves. A gar¬ 
den attached to the museum contained 
those monuments which were'too large for 
the rooms. It 18R^ this museum was 
broken up, and the monuments restored 
to their former situations. M. Molurd 
established the conservatoire ties arts et 
» nitiers, containing a very full collection 
of niuchinf-s, &c. The Jardin du Itoi 
contains the music' (Vliistoirc naturclle, 
which owes so much to Buffon. Jn 
England, the Oxford museum is the old¬ 
est. it was founded in Ui79,nud owes a 
great part of its treasures to Elias Ash- 
■mole, whose name, it bears. The British 
museum, in London, is continually in¬ 
creasing by means of <|onarions and pur¬ 
chase.- Sir Richard Cotton (q. v.) laid 
the foundation of it by bis valuable col¬ 
lection of manuscripts. Since that time 1 , 
the government lias frequently made ad¬ 
ditions to it by purchase.- (See British 
Museum.) No country lias more muse¬ 
ums than Germany. In Dresden ure jtbe' 
collection of antiques, called the Jhtgiis- 
, team, the greatest ornamentsof which are 
' tho three female figures of Herculaneum, 
the gallery of pictures, with- Raphael’s 
great master-piece, the Madonna di Sisto, 
and Correggio’s Night, and the museum 
of casts in gypsum, collected by Mengs. 
(See Dresden.) Munich has die Glypto- 
theca (q. v.); and a similar building Jins 
- lately been erected for the reception of pic¬ 
tures, the collection of which is consider¬ 
able. Guido’s Ascension of the Virgin is 
' the most distinguished of them, and the 
jDusseldorf collection, and that of the 
brothers Boisser^e, have greatly ennanced 
their value. Still larger and finer is the 
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new museum at ’Berlin, lately finished, 
and containing works of sculpture, pic¬ 
tures, coins, gems, Egyptian monuments, 
&c. . The building itself, with its fresco 
paintings, is a splendid work of art. In 
the other cities of Prussia, museums are 
likewise crectiug. Durmstudt, Gotha, pas¬ 
se], Brunswick, Dessau, Vienna,.&c., con 
tain museums more or less distinguished. 
Liorente has communicated some id for¬ 
mation on the collections in Spain. 1 That 
country lias been too much agitated, of 
late, to bestow much attention on the 
fine juts, or collections of works of ait.' 
In Turin, an Egyptian museum', opened 
in 1824, contains Egyptian antiquities, 
obtained by Drovetti. A mail, Poyrou 
published the Papyri Grata, Musei frau-' 
rinensis. Milan has.been growing richer 
every day in coins. lu Brescia, a muse¬ 
um of antiquities was established in 1827, 
shortly alter a temple, with many statues, 
hail been Vxcavated. The musco Borbo- 
niro, at Ntqiles, is increased by the treas¬ 
ures found in the subterranean cities. The 
-most important treasures of this museum 
are made known to the public at large * 
by Nioeolini’s Real Museo Horbonico , 
published since 1824, in numbers. It 
will form sixteen volumes, mid a* cata¬ 
logue of two volumes will contain tho 
less important, works. Niceolini gives, 
at the same time, information respecting 
tin- history of the excavations in Pompeii. 
—Respecting St. Petersburg, see Miami’s 
Description (Weimar, 1827, 1 vol.), and 
Miliotli, on the gems of that capital, Vi¬ 
enna, 1807). Several private collections 
at Petersburg, and in other places of the 
Russian empire, art! not unimportant. 
Copenhagen lias valuable collections, af¬ 
fording interesting illustrations of north¬ 
ern antiquities. (See Copenhagen.) 'flic 
Greek go^ernipent, some time since, issu¬ 
ed u decree, commanding all antiquities 
found iu the interior to lie brought to the 
national museum, in order to preserve 
.them from future destruction, and also to 

C revent their exportation.* (For the rel¬ 
iction of Etruscan vases by Lueien Bo¬ 
naparte, see his articled 
Mushroom. (See Fungi.) 

Music. The Greeks understood by 
music (jioumirq), the (so called) arts of the 
Muses, particularly music in the modern 

* Ii already consists of 1090 painted vases (of 
various forms and descriptions), 108 lamps, and 
24 smaller statues of terra-cotta. Iti small earth¬ 
en vessels, 19 glass vases, 3-1 alabaster vases, 137 
copper utensils (comprising patera, and other 
sacrificial vessels), 71 stone tablets (with msenp 
lions), 24 statues. 14 bass-reliefs, 53 fragments of 
sculpture, and 339 coins and medals. 
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sense of the word, and poetry and elo- 
, queii cp. Plato contradistingiiisjies it from 
svmnuslics. Tiio ayyva uovaiKoi 1 (musical 
contests) took place in all the- above arts. 
At a later period, the words music and 
musical were restricted to that art alone 
which .strives to affect, the soul by tones. 
Wc shall form a morn just idea of this art 
if we sRuri'li tor its origin in our nature. 
Wit sen it, as it were, daily originating, or, 
at least, wc daily perceive in common 
life tin* germs from which it grew up. 
Nature seems to have established au inti¬ 
mate connexion lietween the emotions 
and the sense of hearing. Of the two 
uohlcr Senses, sight and hearing, the first 
seems to lielong indre pnrtieularly to the 
tiuderstauding ;*we owe to the eye, and to 
ahstmetious from the images which it 
presents, most of our general notions and 
ideas, while the ear appears to be mom 
intimately connected with the feelings. 
Feeding expresses itself most* readily in 
tones. Fear, joy, desire, anger, have eaeh 
a peeuliur tone, understood by all liumnn 
lieings. Man soon perceives this, and 
often prolongs' these tones, in order to 
continue or heighten a certain feeling or 
excitement; lienee the repetition of the 
war-cry, in the combats of .rude tribes, or 
of the tones of mirth at their festivities. 
The love of excitement, ^moreover, soon 
leads to the production of these tones, 
even on occasions when t^ie feeling from 
which Ihey first originated does uot exist: 
tints we find the nntural tones of joy re¬ 
peated, iri order to effect that of which 
they were originally the effect,—a pleas¬ 
ant feeling, a contented state of the soul. 
This, it is true, is not yet music or soi.g, 
but the first genu of it. Another element 
of music, springing from*a feeling deeply 
lantcd in the human heart, and perceptib¬ 
le in children and savages, as jvell as in 
the most refined and accomplished, soon 
associates itself with tones: we mean 
rhythm. Whatever may he its origin, 
whether it was first list'd to relieve the 
fatigue of a march, or to give connexion 
to a series of tones, or to enable numbers 
to join in the utterance of the samu'tones, 
,or whether it is to lie referred mainly to 
the spirit of classification anrl love of or¬ 
der, which is so universally operative,— 
certain it is that the love of rhythm is one 
of the most general principles of the 
hJinan soul: it pervades ail tribes, all 
ages, all classes. If alleviates lnlior, and 
cheers the heart A simple division of 
tones soon gave, rise to a more artificial 
one, and. man soon perceived that he 
laight utter two short tones, and make 


two short stejw, in the same time as one 
long tone or one long step. Man does 
this long before he reflects on it: witness 
the regular Htrokcs of the smith’s ham¬ 
mer, or the thresher’s flail, and the dances 
of the rudest nations: thus we have*the 
two essential elements of song—tones and 
rhythm. As precise divisions in seiene.es 
or arts, or any of the departments of hu¬ 
man action, grow up slowly, and kindred 
branches are at first usually mingled,, it is 
highly probable that dancing und music— 
two arts founded on measured time— ’ 
were at first intimately connected, as we 
find still to lie the ease among iriost, per¬ 
haps all, tribes, in a state of infancy. Jiy 
degrees, the song wai separated from the 
dance, and instruments which originally 
only served to accompany the song, be¬ 
rm tin also the 'object of a separate art. 
Tones by themselves, apart from dance 
or words, wore cultivated; the laws ac¬ 
cording to which.they must be connected, 
so as best to express the language of feel¬ 
ing, were more und 1 more investigated, 
the application of these laws further and 
further extended, until ttiusie was devel¬ 
oped to that degree of perfection which 
wo admire in flic works of the greatf?st 
masters. Fvery musical production, to 
deserve the tianie, must lie expressive of 
feelings, und, through them, of ideas; hut 
though music exists wherever the human 
species is found, it does not follow that 
every good piece of music must plealse. all 
men alike, or he understood by all alike, 
because music is ut« art requiring- cultiva¬ 
tion of the mind and heart, to appreciate 
it fully; still, however, music, even of the 
most elevated kind, retains so much of its 
character of universality, that the produc¬ 
tions of the gh'fitest masters delight much 
more generally than the best perform¬ 
ances in other arts. Witness, for instance, 
certain times of Mozart, or other great ‘ 
composers, which are repeated on all oc¬ 
casions, so that they not iinfrequently lie- 
eorne tedious from this cause. The 
Hunter’s Chorus in the Freischfitz may 
be heard throughout Europe and Amer¬ 
ica. The reason is, that tiiusic addresses 
the feelings, and feeling is alike all over 
the world. In this point of universality, 
ihusic and mathematics (incongruous as 
the association may seem) agrees the re¬ 
lations of numbers and magnitudes, with 
wliich mathematics has to. deal, be-, 
ing every where the same, and the sim¬ 
ple feelings of the heart which music ad¬ 
dresses being common to every region. 
Insensibility to music may generally be 
referred to a defective organization in the 
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Bense of hearing; but the whole Aonforma- 
tiou of some men is probably much better 
fitted than that of others to enable thcfn to 
receive pleasure front it. In this restiect, 
too, music aud mathematics seem to have 
a resemblance, that great excellence in ei¬ 
ther seems to require a marked peculiarity 
in the nature of the individual. Music is 
bawd on melody (q. v.), rhythm (q. v.) and 
harmony, (q.v.) The effects of music ore 
sometimes said to lie merely sensual. It is 
addressed to the ear, indeed; lmt all the in¬ 
fluences which we receive from without 
are conveyed through the medium) of the 
senses, and the tones of music often speak 
a language to the dnul richer in meaning 
than uny words, it will hnrdiy he pretend¬ 
ed dial feelings which cannot he expressed 
in words, are necessarily of a lower char¬ 
acter than those which may he so express¬ 
ed. 'Fhe most elevated feelings are be¬ 
yond the power of even metaphorical 
language. Nothing is merely sensual 
which makes a lasting spiritual impres- 
-siou upon the soul; aud he who denies'tn 
music sudi a power, lias not heard its 
Kuhlimest strains, or has not the oupacity 
to appreciate them. In music, we have 
to distinguish the invention called compo- 
sition and the execution. As to the latter, 
it mny.be vocal or instrumental; and as to 
the purposes for which music is intended, 
we have rhurch or sttnni music, theatri¬ 
cal music, concert , tlancjng, &c., music. 
Music, considered on its technical side,* 
rests oil mathematics and acoustics. 
Since Killer, it has been understood that 
music ought to lie treated under a math¬ 
ematical point of view. It operates, in 
space nil lime, in such a way as to he 
susceptible of mathematical measure¬ 
ment. Tolies, considered simply as to 
their duration, are magnitudes.of time, 
iVliic.h stand in a descending gcouiHricaj 
progression, the exponent of’ which is 
2 1, $» tV' &*’• The time is 

expressible in fractions (£, f, f, £, g- 
time), which indicate in numbers how 
many parts of the unit of time (£T) are 
contained in each bar. In s[mcc, tones 
can he considered os magnitudes of sound, 
and their distances from each other in the 
scale are expressed in ’numbers, which 
have reference to a mathematical divis¬ 
ion of the space between two sounds, 
adopted as limits (the octave, the third, 
seventh, &c.). Similar proportions exist 
between the various voices, the treble, 
laws, &c,, and between the various keys. 
In instrumental nulsic, the depth and 
height of the tones depend upon the pro- ’ 
portions of the thickness, length and 
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lightness of the chords, the quality, diame¬ 
ter und distance, of the openings in wind- 
instruments, and the like; and all these 
proiiortions can be determined and meas¬ 
ured according to mathematical rules. 
This regularity may perhaps afiord the 
reason why the eilects of music are so 
general, and its influence on the nerves 
so powerful. The 'same circumstance 
renders it incapable of expressing those 
fine shades of feeling which can be com¬ 
municated only by the aid of reflection. 

, Music , History of. In the preceding 
part of this article, we have given our 
views respecting the origin of tlfis art. It 
seems to ns a very poor idea to consider 
it as having begun with the imitation of 
birds or other uuinials, or of any of the 
ordinary sounds of nature: while the nat¬ 
ural expression of einofions-by sounds 
would easily lend to a n>|ietition* of these 
sounds, the consequence of which would 
he music. YVe, do not deny that when 
*ucc the disposition for music, or at least, 
for the utterance of a series of tones, was 
awakened, the sounds of surrounding na¬ 
ture may have had an influence upon 
man, and excited him to try to form a 
‘variety of tones with lii^ voice. Wher¬ 
ever wo find music,even in its rudest be¬ 
ginnings, we find also instrunu nts; so 
that, as liir as respects the known history 
of this art, we must consider the ilevel- 
opement of vocal and instrumental music 
as coeval. Perhaps the. first instrument 
invented was the pipe, of the. shepherd, 
who, in his life of leisure, heard the wind 
whistle among the reeds, ll seems prob¬ 
able that shepherds first cultivated music 
as an art, while warriors may have made 
use of the exciting war-cry and war-song 
before. Instruments, as was observed 
above, served, in the beginning, only ns 
mi accompaniment. According to the 
Mosaic records, Juhal, the sou of Lnmech, 
played on musical instruments, even be¬ 
fore the deluge. At a later period, w'e 
.find among the Hebrews, as is,the case 
.in the early periods of all nations, the 
diameter of poet .and singer united in the 
same individual, aud with iheni we also 
find the alternating chorus. The, musical 
instruments which accompanied these 
songs were harps, citherns, trumpets and 
drums. ‘ One of the oldest songs, with in¬ 
strumental accompaniments, is that which 
Miriam (sister of Moses) sung, after the 
passage of the Red sea. At the time of 
David and Solomon, music had readied 
its highest perfection among the Hebrews, 
and part of their religious service consist¬ 
ed in chanting solemn psalms, with in- 
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strumentnl accompaniment. As well as 
.We can judge, from the information hand¬ 
ed down to us, and even from the struc¬ 
ture of Hebrew poetry itself, of which 
a certain parallelism or repetition of the 
main idea in the different members of a 
sentence was the chief characteristic, it 
hud a very distinct rhythm, a varied mel¬ 
ody, hut a monotonous, though strong ac¬ 
companiment, ns was the cuse with the 
music of most ancient nations. They had 
also proper musical signs, which were 
put over the musical text, and which 
served to guide flic recitation. (Sire George 
Ventzky’s Thoughts on the .Voles, or Musi¬ 
cal Signs, of the ancient Hebrews, in Mi tr¬ 
ier’s Musical Library, 3d vol., in German; 
tnni Anton’s Essay towards deciphering 
the Melodies of the ancient- Hebrew Songs, 
in PauhisVNe.w Repertory for liihlie.nl 
and Oriental Literature, 1st and, 2d vol., 
in German.) Their music, however, was 
employed not only in the) celebration of 
religious service, in which, particularly 
since the time of David, a great number 
of singers, male and female, tmd instru- , 
mental performers, were employed, but 
also at prolane festivals, such as large en¬ 
tertainments. At tliis time, the different 
kinds of instruments were increased, 
among which the kin nor (triangular hurp), 
and the cymbal, are incntioir'd particu¬ 
larly. (.See Herder, On the Spirit of He¬ 
brew Poetry. 2d vol.; Pfeiffer, On the Mu¬ 
sic of the ancient Hebrews, Erlangen, 1770, 
in German.) Pamv (in his Rccherches, 
vol. i, p, git) has gone too.far in assort¬ 
ing tlmt the Egy pi inns are riot known to 
have had either music or poetry. The' 
tradition that Tliout or Thot (the genius 
of science and art, according to Crouzer) 
invented music, proves, indeed, milling; 
but, in the tomb of Osymundytu,, near 
Thebes, musical instruments'have been 
found, and it has been concluded that the’ 
Egyptians must have been acquainted 
with music 2000 years 1J. 0. That the He¬ 
brews received the art from them would 
not, however, be proved by that eircum-. 
stance, though it may Ik;, for various rea¬ 
sons, probable. We pass over the myth¬ 
ological accounts respecting the origin 
and perfection of the art of music among 
the Greeks. The traditions indicate that 
they received this art, or, at least, great 
improvements in the execution of it, from 
Lydia, where Amphion is said to have 
learned music, and Arcadia, where the 
shepherds practised on the pipe,‘flute and 
cithern. From the provinces of Asia 
Minor, the different inodes (q. v.) or 
Greek music—the Phrygian, - Dorian, 


Lydian, ASolian and Ionian—are derived. 
Their song, as it would appear from 
what we can gather from the ancient au¬ 
thors, consisted in a musical recitation, 
accompanied by one or more instruments 
to support the rhythm. From the sixth 
century 11. C., music seetns to have been 
studied scientifically, and particularly the 
tones were measured. Leusus of llerini- 
oue, iu the Peloponnesus, who lived about 
546 11. C., and was the teacher of Pindar, 
is said to have written something on the 
theory of music. Pythagoras (q. v.), who 
is said to have learned music from the 
Egyptian priests (which, however, is con¬ 
sidered improbable), occupied himself 
with the mathematical relations of tones. 
The instrument which lie invented for 
the mathematical determination of sounds 
was called the Pythagorean canon, lie is 
also said to have added the eighth chord 
to (lie harp, to which several others were 
afterwards added. Damon is mentioned 
ns one of the most distinguished teachers 
of music in the times of Pericles and 
Socrates. Plato asserted that his music 
could not be changed without changing 
llie constitution of the state itself. Plato 
and Aristotle considered music useful as 
u means of education. In their time, the 
' scale was considerably increased; but, at 
the same time, compluiuts arose against 
the degeneracy of music and of tlie na¬ 
tional manners tlirough its influence. A 
Vunilar c.om plaint wasi mu h • against Phryg- 

ius, who lived in the time of Socrates. 
Probably the cause of it we-• the applica¬ 
tion of music to the expression of the 
more tender fi-clings, as love, &,<?., while 
it had been' previously used chiefly to 
awaken patriotic or religious fooling, as 
with the Lueediemoninns. The division 
into theoretical atid practical music was 
probably known even them Theoretical 
music, comprised ns well the arithmetical 
calculations respecting the proportions of 
sound and tones, as the doctrine of har- 
mony, which teaches the general rules of 
all the various concords. Composition 
and song depended upon this branch. 

1 he latter,; and thus music in general, 
was divided, according to the pro|>orf ions 
of the tones required in the different sorts 
ot music, into tho diatonic, enharmonic, 
and, at a later period, the chromatic. In 
regard to the tones, which were the basis 
ot the compositions, certain modes (ir. v.) 
were adopted, denominated, as has been 
ulrendy stated, from tho countries whence 
they chiefly came. Music was divided. 
a , > J . n respect of composition, into, 1. 
melptaa (the art of composing the »^ng 
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that is, tho art of giving to poetry the, 
proper song, or hum Its of recitation, because 
tins recitation, or ileclainiitioii, was also 
indicated hv notes); ii. into rliytlnnopu-iu 
(the nrt of giving a proper rhytfini to tin: 
motion of the body or the voice'); uiui, M, 
into poetics) the. tce’lmicul ptirt of poetry, 
connee'teel intimately with music in tliose 
times): to this licloiigf’el metrics. As to 
execution, music was di\ ideal into organic 
(instriimc'iitiil music), troi/ir (veii'td music), 
nnei hi/porritic (pantomimic nctietn in con¬ 
nexion with music). At the* time* of Al- 
cxamlcr ilit* (brat, Aristoxciius, a pupil 
of .Xcnnphiliis and Aristotle*, elistingnislie'el 
himself. I lei wrote: ti great nnrnhcr of 
treatises on ninsie-, of which llire-e* are 
still e-Ylant, and e-xti'iide-el the: wale* to 
eighteen e'heirels, which were, eliviele-d a,'- 
cordiug tee te'treicheirels etnel peiitaediords. 
IIis pupils (called the*. -Iristorcmans) rejcct- 
cel the 1 slrie'l proportion' e»f Pythagoras, 
anel made: use* of the inte-rv'als eif whole 
and liedf tone's, guided irii'ivly by feeding. 
Arisloxentis alsee introduc'd the 1 ediromat- 
je: music, the illv <*111 ieill e>f wliii'h hi'longs 
to this tilin', instead eif the I'lihainiouii*. 
Kncliel (•„*?? U. r.) is the* first writer who 
tivatcel the* mathe-inatie-id doctrine of 
sotmels. With the' ilciTnii* of libe*rly,mn- 
sie 1 al-o slink, like 1 tin* otlee-r tirls. lint the* 
inference* drawn frenn the> perfection eif 
the 1 eitlnT line* arts among the (Jivchs.tliat 
music Iiael attained a corre sponding ael- 
vaii ,, * , eiie-nt, is wry prolilematie'al, and i' 
not eeintirmeel In the information w hicli 
has been lianeleel down lei us. ): ratlie'r 
appe al's dial (bi'i k miHe* was not pos¬ 
sessed of harmony in its whole fullness, 
anil ■ i‘tl;..t splendor and variety wliii'h the 
art attaini'd iitie'r llie pi'rfeeiion of iiistrn- 
me , nl!il ninsie'. The many stories of the- 
miraculous edlei'ts of ninsie prove* noth¬ 
ing. Ve ry simple* anil poor music may 
be* .'(iii'.ielered as cxc-lli-nt by a nation 
which knows of none better : witness tin* 
glow ing eli scriplion of beautiful imisie in 
tin: tales of the* blast, iiotwillistaniliiig llie 1 
low slate 1 of the art in that ejuarter oi' tin* 
globe*. The* Creek song scions to haw* 
lieen a rli> tliieeie-al rei'itation, with a sim¬ 
ple* ae'Ciimpanime'iil, in which the* tone's 
hail less a ninsie al that rherorie'al dura¬ 
tion. Tho many investigations of tin: 
moderns respecting the* ninsie of the an¬ 
cients gi\e tis, on the* whole, but little! 
light oil llie* subject, anil the existing wri¬ 
tings of the aneMcnts tlinnse'lw's arc, ill a 
gri.oit degree, unintelligible*, on an’nuui of 
tile many contradictions anil obsciritie's 
in them.—Sec. the collection of the* an¬ 
cient musical writers by Meibom— .Inti- 
VOL. ix. 10 


e/iur .1/iuuVre Srriptores (7 vols., Amster¬ 
dam, Ki54, 4to.), anil Claud. Plole-nacus.— 
<»< lute*, AItint'll and Von Drichcrg have 
w’ritti'ii on the: ninsie of the aneie.'iita. 
(■Iilaeliii (ej. vd. however, has opposed 
tlie'ir eon, Insions in mam partie’iilars, in 
the: Musical (la/ette* of l.e'ipsic. Caspar 
liartholiu has written on tlu* U'iuil-mstrti- 
iiie-nts «»1 I he* ancients (Dr 'I'ibiis / V ti-rum ). 
I lie Romans seem to ha\<: re*cciwd tho 
music, w Inch they nse-il al sae riliei's, to- 
gcllier with the' religions scr\ ice, from the 
I'/truscaiis, l-ut the- iustrumi'iital mesie*, 
liscel on the- stage anil in war, l'roni the* 
Crei'ks. Stringi el iii-tnime'iils jw*» said 
to haw hi*e , n iutroiluceil into Home as 
lale 1 as ls(i !».('. In general, llie* Ho¬ 
mans, so warlike- in their disposition, 
most cultivated martini music. ,\t ay 
curb piTioel i'f tlii'ir history,it was a gre-nt 
liiiideianec <e> llie* progre ss of the' art that 
it was prai'lisi el only by slaws. With 
tlie- Romans, ranm- anil rarmtn signified 
the' musical ri'citatiou, which was uc'om- 
paiiu el by inslnimeiiis, and wliicli si’enis 
to Iirr.e stood in the 1 same' re'latinii to rlie.- 
lorical recitation as the poetic rhj/thinus 
to the 1 nwnrriis nl" prose 1 ; to wliii'h wo 
nuM add. bow ewer, that orators lead the! 
intonation givci by iustrnmi'iits at the be*- 
gimiing of the ir spi'i'ch tend dining the 
same. 'I’lie' Homans mtiele Use: of the-ir 
capital liMti'i's tis note's. < >n tlte 1 stage, the: 
song was iii’i'oinpanieel with IIiiH'S. Tli<* 
ii isl run ten Is first preindeel, then the actor 
began; anil, prole,ably, llie instrumental 
aci'ompaninie'iit contimii'il i’i simple con- 
e'orels. e»r uitiili* short pansi-s. anil support¬ 
ed or hi'ighti'iicd the- cmpliiitic e<\pivssioii 
bv re'i'eemnii'iicing. 'I'ln* cli«ii'ii~e*s seem 
to luiw* lice'll ai'i'iempaliie'il elitli-felitlv 
from tin’ meenologni’ iiiie! ilialogue. This 
accompaniment e'onsiste el of flute's and 
otheT w inil-iiistriime'iits, comprised with 
the Homans uneliT tin- name of tibia-; 
sometime's, also, of the* lyre ami cithern. 
'I'lie' limes were* dilli-renr, according to 
the* e'oniie" or tragi,' poem wliii'h they leael 
to ac-onipniiy : Jii'in't* thiTe' wc*n* libife 
(h-.rira• anel sinistra-, the* ibruier parlii'U- 
larlv intended for the se*rious, the* lalliT 
for the e’oniie*. passage's, and for e*i»nn-ili**s. 
Horace', in his KpisMa ail Pisonis, says 
tlmt. furiuerly, only simple* wiiiil-instru- 
nii'iils, with a li*w hole’s, Iiael ln , e , n usid; 
no Jhite's wliii'h vied with the* trumpets* 
(tuba-). Hhyllim and iiii'IihIv, Ins says, 
hail l)e*i*oiiii'" le-ss slrie'l. At late r periods, 
still hauler complaints were* raised against 
the* noise of the* iiestrumemls, which 
obliged tlu* ae-tor fe» r.-iise' bis xoico ex- 
tremdy. lu all this, the Greeks had pro- 
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ceded the Romans. Under the four em¬ 
perors, particularly Nero, music was cul¬ 
tivated as an object of luxury. After his 
death, 500 singers and musicians are said 
to haw; been dismissed. (For iho way in 
which sacred music grew up among the 
first Christians, see the articles Music, Stt- 
ered; u!m» Italian Music, in the article Ita¬ 
ly, vol. vii, p. i:31.) The solemn church 
song or hymn, which was first sung in 
one voice only, or in octaves, is the basis 
of modern music. It was sung without 
rhythm or time (in cunlu fernw). A later 
invention is the figured music, which, ac¬ 
cording to some, existed even in the sev¬ 
enth century, iu the Roman church ; ac¬ 
cording to others, was invented by the 
Engli-li monk Duiistan (who died 988). 
The progress of music was promoted, in 
the middle ages, by its being consecrated 
to the service of religion, and belonging to 
the quadrivium, the four branches of a 
learned education,—arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy and music. Heveral investiga¬ 
tions into the nature of music were made, 
which arc found iu Mart. (Herbert’s Scrip- 
tuns ecchsiastici de Musica sacra. —See, 
also, ForkiTs Gem rat literature of Music 
(in German, Lcipsic, L71R2).—Guido of 
Arezzo (whose works on music are also 
to be. found in the collection just mention¬ 
ed) contributed greatly to the. improve¬ 
ment. of music. The. correction and ex¬ 
tension of the. system of tones, the division 
of tones into hcxachords, the imnnnc- 
nicnt in the maimer of writing the notes, 
by the introduction of the system of lines, 
the invention of the salinization (q. v.), and 
of counterpoint, are generally ascrib-d 
to him. Johannes de Mtiris is said to 
have improvid the mode of writing notes 
in the fourteenth century, and also the 
figured music. Franco ot Cologne, in the 
eleventh century, is mentioned as the 
inventor of the musica! time-table, and as 
the first approved writer 011 measured 
music, on which the invention of counter¬ 
point and the fugue depended. In the 
fifteenth century, music, was treated scien¬ 
tifically iu the Netherlands, France and 
Spain, 'The organ (q. v.) contributed 
much to the dev elopement of harmony. 
The Flemish school, to which belongs, 
r aiong others, Orlando Lasso (q. v.), pre¬ 
ceded Palastriua, generally called the 
founder of modern church music. From 
the sixteenth ami .seventeenth centuries, 
there grew up at the courts of mounrehs 
the free chamber style, and, from this, 
the theatrical style. The invention of the 
opera, in the sixteenth century, has chiefly 
contributed to the splendor and variety of 


modem vocal music, and the astonishing 
improvement of the most various instru¬ 
ments greatly advanced instrumental mu¬ 
sic, and, at the sumo time, harmony, 
iu the latter half of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. (See the history ot music m th e 
articles of the various countries.) J he 
merit of the advancement ol vocal music 
is claimed jKirticulurly by the Italians; the 
improvement of instrumental music, by 
the. Germans and French. As to the 
modern mathematical systems ol music, 
Huygens, Savour (about 1701), Rameau 
(alKiut 175£2), and Fuller (Mathematical In¬ 
quiries respecting Music), deserve to lie 
mentioned as inventors. The history ot 
music, has been treated fully by Giaiub, 
Martini (Sforia della Musica, Bologna, 
1757 nt scq.), by Marpurg (Kritiscke F.in- 
Iritung in die Gescliichte viui Grundsiitzc 
der alien und neuem Musik, Rerlin, 1759), 
by lJurney (q. v.), from whose great work 
that of Busby (London, 18120, i2 vols.) was 
compiled, by Hawkins, and by J. N. Fof- 
kel (uUtgcmrineGcschirlitc dvr Musik, 52 vols., 
4to., not finished). Von Hammer gives 
contributions to the history of Oriental 
music, from the Pcrsi-m, in his Fundgru - 
hm des Orients (4th vol.); see, also, 
Pnuv.’s Heeherchcs; and, for the music of 
Egypt and Abyssinia, a letter by Bruce, 
in Burney's General History of Music. 

Mi sic, Sacked. Almost’all nations 
who have an established religious service 
have made music, an important part of it; 
and, in a general sense, we might give tho 
name of sacred music to all music, em¬ 
ployed in -eligious festivals, even hetore 
the Christian ere, as that of the Egyptians, 
Hebrews, Greeks amt Romans,as well as to 
the religious songs of the lairds and scalds. 
The early ('hristiaus, who were led liy 
various passages in their sacred writings 
to employ religious songs, introduced at 
their religious meetings, particularly in the 
Eastern churches, the singing of the 
psalms and hymns, which are to ho found 
in the hooks of the Old Testament, and to 
which tlie .Icvi'ish converts had he.cn 
“•ready accustomed in their assemblies. 
They sang, also, at the Lord’s supper and 
at the agapes. At the synod of Laodicea 
(■Mil), regular songs were introduced, 
which were sung from notes by persons 
appointed for this purpose. The Western 
churches received, through Aiuhrusitts 
(q. v.), bishop of Milan, a regular church 
music, similar to the Eastern. Probably 
this possessed a regular modulation and 
rhythm, only that both were defective 
through the iirqxirfection of the music at 
that time; and the latter appears to have 
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liecn limited to long ntul short tones: the 
first was founded upon the Crucian 
modes remaining in Ituly, uiul was very 
poor. Perhaps many of tho melodies of 
Grecian and Roman hymns now received 
wools adapted to the religious worship of 
the Christians. The Christian fathers hear 
witness to the use of songs in the Chris¬ 
tian communities in the first century, and 
many of them, as Amhmsius and Augus¬ 
tine, were great admirers of them. In re¬ 
gard to the manner of singing in the first 
assemblies, it was sometimes ill solo, 
sometimes alternately, and sometimes 
there was a chorus of the whole assem¬ 
bly, who united in re|»euting short pas¬ 
sages, held re sung or read, from which, 
probably, the female se.v was at first ex¬ 
cluded. For the regular ordering of the 
singing, preeentors were instituted in the 
fourth century, who were eousidcred as 
inferior ollirers of the church. Schools 
appropriated to singing were instituted 
later, and only in a few plaees. Pope 
Gregory the Great (51KJ—001) distinguish¬ 
ed himself in the Roman church as the 
founder of a new singing school, in which 
hoys wen* instructed. It was the model 
of many other institutions of this kind. 
In consequence of this education of per¬ 
sons for singers, the singing was not only 
more artificial, hut the. people were also, 
for the* most part, excluded, particularly 
os the hymns were, in Latin. Gregory 
colle”*od in his slntiphonarium the existing 
songs of the church, which he selected 
from tite liest ancient tm-Iodics, improved 
and increased hy the addition of new 
ones, 'fhe Onporian Chunt, so called 
alter dim. was snug in unison with loud 
notes of similar value, without rhythm and 
metre (hy which it is particularly distin¬ 
guished from the Ambrosian), or in the old 
Grecian modes, hut with a more complex 
modulation. 'Phis Gregorian or plain 
chant, which, hy menus of Gregory and 
his successors, has Iiecn extenduil through¬ 
out the W est, is the foundation of the 
Christian church music. It wus ulso call¬ 
ed choral soup, because, it was sung hy u 
choir. The Gregorian Chant was first 
carried into England ami France. Char¬ 
lemagne, who labored particularly for its 
diffusion, caused several singing schools 
to be established in Frunce, and united 
them with the monasteries. The Grego- 
rian Chant was probably introduced into 
Germany hy Honifiice, but it wus first 
generally dilliiscd there in the time of 
Cliurlemagnc. The devclopcincnt of the 
music for four voices may have been as¬ 
sisted by the choral; hut musical instru¬ 


ments contributed yet more thereto, as 
well as to the formaiinn of perfopt harmo¬ 
ny ; among these, the organ (q. v.) partic¬ 
ularly, which soon took the first rank in 
the churches. Now figured music arose, 
ami likewise figured song (ravins fipura- 
/n*), which, in the fifteenth century, began 
to become general, ns the custom grew up 
ol varying, extending and embellishing 
the accompany ing voices of a melody, 
while the. chief \oice, upon which the 
fundamental melody depended, remained 
unchanged (hence ii was called cantus fir- 
mus, canto fermo, plain-chant); hut, still, 
the chief \oico often became tin* under 
voice. This happened nficrwards, also, 
w ith melody. The intention of measured 
music caused ihc choral to lie performed 
in a more regular measure, and gave 
greater extent to harmony. Choirs of 
singers now became necessary, ami sing¬ 
ing wtis ollen applied, especially in Italy, 
to heighten the splendor of religious wor¬ 
ship. (See. Italian Music.) The organ 
was continually improved, alter (lie fif¬ 
teenth century, and other instruments, 
also, were introduced into tho church, 
against which complaints wore often 
made, as well as against the new figured 
music in general, which found peculiar 
support in the instrumental music. Yet 
those complaints were ehielly directed 
against the abuse of the figured and in¬ 
strumental music, and they wort* not able 
to banish them from tho church. Tho 
iillceuth and sixteenth centuries form a 
new period of church music, which was 
extended hy the great masters in Italy, 
France, tho Netherlands and Germany. 
Luther’s services to the German church 
music are well known, for which he labor¬ 
ed, hy means of his friend Senilel. During 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
church music became continually moro 
brilliant, and always more corrupted by 
the intermixture of profane music. Ill 
the Roman Catholic, church, tho sacred 
music is confined to fixed forms of text; 
for instance, the text of the mass, the Of- 
Jcrlorut, Te Dcnm, Salve, Requiem, Psalms. 
*In the Protestant church, poets and com¬ 
posers allow themselves new forms.—Tho 
greatest modem composers of sacred 
music are Palastrina, Allegri, Durante, 
Morales, Lolli, Scarlatti, Lasso, Caldera, 
Leo, l’ergolesi, Handel, Mach, Graun, 
1lns.se, Jomelli, Stbbd, lvcrl, Rolle, Nau- 
ninnii, Schulz, Kuuzen, Woll, Mich, and 
Jos. Haydn, Mozart, Vogler, Cherubini. 

Music or thk Spiikrks. (See Har¬ 
mony of the Spheres.) 

Musk [moschus). The musk tribe have 
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no horns. In the lower jaw they have 
eight incisors, aiul, in the upper, two 
long tusks, one on each side, projecting 
some distance from the mouth. They ore 
celebrated from one of the species afford¬ 
ing uu odoriferous substance, which has 
long been used in perfumery and medi¬ 
cine. This sulwtaiice was long known, 
before any authentic information could be 
obtained respecting the circumstances, 
form and maimers of the unit nuls that pro¬ 
duced it. The principal s|>ccics is the 
Thibet musk (M. uioschi/trus), which is 
about two to three feet high. Its upper 
jaw is considerably longer than the lower. 
Its tusks are nearly two inches long, and 
project considerably. Its ears are long and 
narrow. The hair of the body is long, and 
stands erect; each hair is marked, from tip 
to root, with waves; the color, at the lowiv 
part, is cinereous; in the middle, black; 
and at the tip, ferruginous, 'flic bools are 
black, and deeply uleft. The tail is very 
short, 'flic male is furnished with a 
small hag, nearly of the size of a hen’s 
egg, in which is contained the musk. This 
lituigs from tho alxlomen. A full grown 
male will yield a drachm and a half, and 
an old one two drachms. The hag is fur¬ 
nished with two small orifice's, the one 
nuked, and the other covered with hairs. 
The hunters cut off the hag, and tie it lip 
for sale, hut otlcu adulterate its contents 
by mixing other matters with them. It 
has I teen asserted, that when tl.e musk 
hag is first opened, it has a very powerful 
effect on the membrane of the nose, some¬ 
times even to such a degree us to cause a 
flow of blood. This animal is a native cf 
many parts of Asia, and particularly of 
the kingdom of Thilast. As it is naturally 
timid, it lives on the; clifls and summits of 
lolly mountains. In running, leaping and 
climbing, it displays astonishing agility. 
Few animals lead the hunter into greater 
dangers, or require more address and ac¬ 
tivity in the chase, lint the value of the 
musk induces the pursuer to brave every 
danger. In the autumu, however, they 
assemble in hcnls, to migrate to a more 
genial climate: at this time they arc taken, 
or shot, in grout numbers. The other 
sjiecies do not furnish nuy musk. These 
are the mtmimna (M. memimna ), a native 
ef Java and Ceylon. It is diminutive, 
being not more tlinn a foot and a half 
long. The Java musk (M. Jaettmr.ua) is 
nlso small (about the size of a rabbit), with 
remarkably slender legs. But the most 
lieautiful sjiecies is the Guinea musk (M. 
pygmmis), which, notwithstanding its 
name, is more common in India and the 


Oriental islands than in Guinea. _ This 
graceful and diminutive creature is only 
about nine inches in length, with slender 
limbs, and smooth, shining hair. The 
Malays capture them in great numbers, 
and carry them about in cages fir sale. 
Tho American musk (M. Jlmcricanus) is 
only the young, or the female of one of 
the species of South American deer; anti 
the M. delicatulus of Shaw is tho lawn ot 
the American stag. 

Muskktoon; a short thick musket, 
whose Imre is the thirty-eighth part of its 
length: it carries five ounces of iron, or 
seven and a half of lead, with an equal 
quantity of |M>\vtlcr. 

Muskingum ; a river of Ohio, which is 
formed by the junction of White-woman’s 
river and the Tuscarawas, which unite at 
Coshocton. After the junction, it has a 
course of 100 miles, and flows into the 
Ohio, at Marietta. It is navigable for 
boats and hattcaux to Coshocton, and tor 
smaller craft, still farther. There are falls 
of seven feet at Zanesville, around which 
there is a canal. The Ohio canal forms 
an easy communication between the towns 
on this river and lake Erie. 

Mi sk Ox [ovibos inonrhatwt). This 
animal, which Mr. Blaiiivillo has consid¬ 
ered as intermediate between the sheep 
and ox, inhabits the barren country in 
America, to tho northward of (J0° of lat¬ 
itude. This district is mostly rocky, and 
destitute of wood, except on the Imnks of 
the larger streams. Their food is similar 
to that of tin; moose—grass ai one season, 
and lichens at another. When they are 
fat, their flesh is well tasted ; that of the 
hulls, and even of the cows « hen lean, 
smells strongly of musk. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the shortness of their legs, the}' run 
fust, and can elimh hills ami rocks with 
great case. They assemble in Jienls of 
from twenty to thirty. The female brings 
forth one calf in May or June. Doctor 
Richardson states, if the hunters keep 
themselves concealed when they fire 
upon one of the hcnls, the poor animals 
mistake the noise for thunder, and form 
themselves into a group, crowding closer 
and closer as their companions fall; hut 
should they discover their enemies, either 
by sight or by their sense of smell, which 
is very acute, they seek for safety by in¬ 
stant flight. The bulls an', however, 
irascible, and will often attack the hunter, 
and endanger his life, particularly when 
they are wounded. The musk ox is 
about tho size of a small domestic, ox. 
Their horns are very bread at Imse, cover¬ 
ing the forehead and crown of the head; 
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tliey curve downwards between the eye 
and car, until about the level of the mouth, 
when they turn upwards. Thu head is 
large and broad, and the nose very obtuse. 
The curs are short, anil not very con¬ 
spicuous. The general color of the hair 
of the body is brown. On the neck and 
between 1 he shoulders, it is long, matted, 
and somewhat curled: this bushy state of 
the hair on those parts, causes the animal 
to 'appear humped. The hair on the 
back and hips is ulso long, but lies even 
and smooth. On the shoulders, sides and 
thighs, it is so long ns to hung down be¬ 
low the middle of the leg. On the centre 
of the Ime.k it has a soiled, hrownish- 
wliite mark, termed, by captain Parry, the 
saddle. The tail is so short ns to be con- 
ceulcil in the lur. Them is a large quan¬ 
tity of line, brownish, ash-colored wool 
or down among the hair. This is so fine 
and soil as to resemble silk, and would 
lie highly useful in the arts, if it could 
be procured in sutfirient quantity. The 
legs are short and thick, and furnished 
with narrow hoofs, resembling those of the 
moose. The female, which is smaller 
than the male, lias also smaller horns, 
whose bases do not touch. The first ac¬ 
count of this animal was given by M. 
Jcrcmie, in ids travels in the northern 
part of America, idler which it was no¬ 
ticed by every subsequent voyager. Pen¬ 
nant, however, was the first who system¬ 
atical* arranged and described it, from 
the skin of a tcmnlc sent to England by 
Iloarne. As is oliscrvcd by doctor Rich¬ 
ardson, it is remarkuhle, among the Amer¬ 
ican animals, for never having hail more 
than >110 -perilie appellation, whilst oilier 
animals, of less interest, have been honored 
with a long list of synonyms. (See Richard¬ 
son's I lor. from which the forego¬ 

ing account lias been principally derived.) 

J\! I'sK Rat [fiber). This well known 
animal, which is so closely allied in form 
and maimers to the lieaver, has a thick 
and blunt nose, and short cars, which are 
almost concealed in its fur. The color 
of its body is mldish-hrmvn; the lielly 
and breast are of an ash-color, slightly 
mixed wiih a ferruginous tint. The hair 
is soil and glossy, and beneath it is a thick 
coat, which is much used in the manu¬ 
facture of hats. On the hinder foot, in¬ 
stead of the web connecting the toes, as 
in the lieaver, there is a stiff fringe of hair, 
which is closely set, and projects from the 
sides; the front toes are free anil uncon¬ 
nected. The tail is thin at the edges, and 
compressed, covered with small scales, 
with a few scattered hairs, is about niuc 
10 * 


inches long, or nearly that of the body, 
which is twelve. The flesh is not eatable 
from the strong odor of musk which 
liervndcs it. The musk rat is exceeding¬ 
ly common in most parts of the U. States, 
]wrticiilnrly |u the Northern. In Caroli¬ 
na, Georgia, &c., Bartram states that it is 
never found within one hundred miles 
of the sou coast. These animals reside 
along small streums, mill races, nnd ponds, 
apparently forming their habitations ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the locality. 
Where the banks have some elevation, 
they lbrtn large and extensive burrows, 
which have entrances liclow the suriurc 
oi the water, and gradually ascend till 
they terminate in a chamber above the 
level of high water. These burrows are 
most frequently made under the roots of 
trees, or in other situations of difficult ac¬ 
cess. These excavations an; of grout in¬ 
jury to artificial embankments along most 
of our rivers, by permitting the water to 
undermine, nnd to make large breaches 
in them. When, however, these animals 
inhabit low and marshy situations, they 
construct houses not very unlike those of 
the lieaver, composed of roods, &c., 
mixed with clay. These houses have 
several subterraneous passages leading to 
them, and are inhabited by many indi- 
vidualsduriiigthe winter; hilt in the warm 
weal her, they desert them entirely, and 
dwell in pairs, whilst they rear their 
young, of which tlicv have from three to 
six at a litter. The houses are construct¬ 
ed in the marsh or swanqi, hut not in the 
stream or pond, and a new* one erected 
every season, llearne says, that the tops 
of these houses arc favorite breeding 
places for the geese, which bring forth 
their young then*, without the fear of be¬ 
ing molested by foxes, or any other de¬ 
structive animal, except the eagle. He 
also states, that, on Hudson's liny, instead 
of making their houses on the hanks of 
the water, they build them on the ice, al¬ 
ways taking care to leave a hole open, to 
]H'rmit them to dive for their food. When 
the w collier is so severe as to freeze these 
holes, nnd they suffer from hunger, there 
is strong reason to believe, that they prey 
on each other. Tlteirusunl food is the roots, 
«fcc. of aquatic plants, particularly the cala¬ 
mus : they also destroy immense quantities 
of the different species of fresh water mus¬ 
cles (unio), tiic shells of which an* always to 
ho seen aliout the entrance of their burrows. 
They will also feed on fruit, and one of 
the common baits used in traps for them, 
is an apple. They swim remarkably well, 
and are capable of remaining under water 
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for a considerable time. They usually 
come forth ill the night, generally remain¬ 
ing in the burrows during the day time. 
Among the traders to the riortli, they are 
known under the name of musquash. 

M usschknbroek, Peter van, a celebrated 
natural philosopher, Ijorn at Leyden, iu 
HUM, studied in the university of that city, 
and entered upon the practice of medicine. 
Similarity of scientific tastes united him 
(1717) i n a c lose intimacy with the celebrated 
S’timvesande, with whom he pursued his 
studies iu natural philosophy. After prac¬ 
tising his profession four years, Musschen- 
hroek was appointed (1719) professor of 
philosophy and mathematics, aud extraor¬ 
dinary professor of medicine at Duisburg, 
and soon acquired such a reputation that 
lie was called (1723) to fill the philosophi¬ 
cal and mathematical clmir at Utrecht, 
and, iu 1740, wus invited to Leyden, to 
occupy the place left vacant by the death 
of Wittichius. lie died there in 17U1. 
Jlis principal works are Elementa Physi- 
tat; Tmtnmina JBxpcrimentonm (1731); 
Instilutioncs Physical 1748); Compendium 
Physios Expcrimentalis (1702). Mus- 
schenhroek rendered important services 
to science. His experiments and his cal¬ 
culations prove his sagacity aud accuracy, 
lie invented the pyrometer, which has 
since lieen improved by Lambert. 

Must; the juice of the grape, which by 
fermentation is converted into wine, iu 
the wine countries this uiifermnuted sweet 
must is distinguished from thu sour must, 
or unripe wine, of a year old. Fresh 
must contuins a good dual of sugar <md 
mucilage, which lust disposes it to fer¬ 
mentation. It can he kept iu close vessels, 
after the mucilage lias-been precipitated. 

Mustard (sinapis nigra) is a native 
of Europe, and is now naturalized, and 
a common weed in some parts of the 
United States. It is, besides, very com¬ 
monly cultivated for the sake of the 
seeds, which, when powdered and mix¬ 
ed with vinegar, form a well known 
pungent condiment* in daily use. Tire 
root is annual; the stem three or lour feet 
high; the lower leaves are lyrate, and the 
upper ones lanceolate and entire; the 
flowers are small and yellow. It lielougs 
to the natural family cruci/era, and is 
known by the smooth, four-cornered pods, 
which are pressed close to the stem. Ta¬ 
ble mustard, mixed with warm water, and 
taken in considerable quantities, acts as 
au emetic, and, as such, is so much the 
more valuable from its being always at 
hand. Thu white mustard (& alba) is 
milder than the preceding, and, ou this 


account, is more agreeable to some pal¬ 
ates. 

Muster, in a rnilitaiy sense ; a review 
of troops under arms, to see if they be com¬ 
plete and in good order; to take an account 
of their niinibcrs, the condition they are in, 
viewing their anus and accoutrements, &c. 

Muster Rout.; a list of the officers and 
men iu every regiment, troop or ronqmny, 
which is delivered to the inspecting field- 
officer, muster-master, regimental or dis¬ 
trict pay-master (as the ease may be); 
whereby their condition is known. 

Mustoxidi, count Andrew, one of the 
most distinguished Greek scholars of tho 
age, was horn at Corfu, iu 1785, and studied 
at Venice and Milan, llis work on Corcy- 
ru, Per servire all * Istoria Corciresa dai Tem¬ 
pi eroiri al Secolo XU, procured him the 
[mat of historiographer to the government 
of the Ionian Isles. In 1811 and 1814, 
appeared the two first volumes of his his- 
toiy of Coreyra, under the title of Illustra- 
zioni Corciresi. Iu 18 U5, he wrote an 
essay on the horses of St. Mark’s, Venice, 
iu which lie proves that they did not lie- 
long to the triumphal arch of Nero, in 
Rome, hut that they wen: brought from 
tin island of Chios, and placed iu the cir¬ 
cus in Constantinople, iu the time of the 
emperor Theodosius. Ou the erection of 
a university iu his native country, he re¬ 
turned to Corfu to fill one of the chairs, 
and, iu 1827, accouqiaiiicd count Capo 
d’istria from Geneva to Ancona and 
Corfu. 

Mutis, Joseph Cclcstino, a celebrated 
botanist, horn at Cadiz, iu 1732, was as¬ 
sistant professor of anutnmy at Madrid, 
and made botany the particular object of 
his attention. Having accompanied the 
viceroy don Pedro Mcsia do la Cerda, to 
New Grenada, in the capacity of his phy¬ 
sician, Mutis enriched his favorite science 
with the description of unknown [limits in 
that region. We are indebted to him for 
the first accurate accounts of various sorts 
of cinchona, on which he published a 
treatise. He died in 1808. His Flora 
of Uogota, left unfinished at tho time of 
bis death, was completed by his nephew. 

Mutual Instruction is the name 
given to tiiut arrangement of schools by 
which the more able scholars in every 
class assist and superintend their fellow 
pupils. This name, which originated in 
France, is not appropriate, as mutual in- 
struetion does not, in fact, take place, but 
some of the most distinguished scholam 
occupy the place of the master, while the 
less uble do not in turn instruct them 
The origin of this system may be traced 
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to Intlin, where the traveller Della Valle 
found it established as early as the six- 
teciitli century. The object of this sys¬ 
tem is to carry on schools chiefly by 
means of the scholars themselves, and to 
instruct an uncommon number of pupils 
at once (Lancaster had 880 together, and 
says that lie could teach 1000), with com¬ 
paratively few masters and little expense. 
The pupils are divided into small classes, 
each instructed by one of the more, ad¬ 
vanced scholars, in reading, writing, arith¬ 
metic, See., as tar as the little teacher has 
licen taught previously by the master. 
Bucli little teachers aiu called monitors , 
and have a class of about ten on a bench, 
or, as Jlell prefers, standing in a semicir¬ 
cle. The oldest and most trustworthy 
pupils have the superintendence us gen¬ 
eral monitors. ()ther assistants take care 
of the lower departments of service, or the 
poliee of the school; one notes down the 
alisent, one rules the writing-books, at¬ 
tends to the distribution of slates, See. 
The strictest discipline and order being 
observed, the whole appears like a great 
piece of clock-work, which moves with¬ 
out the interference of one part with 
another. The, school resembles an urmy, 
which a single man is enabled to com¬ 
mand by means of order and discipline, 
and because every one knows precisely 
his duty. All arc instructed, and teachers 
are formed at the same time. Cheapness 
is alwnjs kept in view. The pupils com¬ 
mence learning writing by making lignrcs 
on tables covered with sand; then old 
paper, written or printed on one side, is 
taken In Kiiglaud, where this system 
was first introduced from India, 500,000 
(in London alone, 8000, in 43 schools), in 
Ireland, .‘10,000 children, are educated ac¬ 
cording to this method, which lias been 
greatly improved of late years. Lancas¬ 
ter was engaged, in 1824, in establishing 
similar schools, under the protection of 
linlivar, in the Bontli American republic 
Colombia. In tho llritish Cast Indies, a 
society at Calcutta has established 88 
schools on his plan, which lias been also 
udopted at Malta, the cape of Good Hope, 
on die Bcncgul, in Sierra Leone, and 
other Knglisli colonies. The Greeks also 
have made use of this means for the 
establishment of elementary schools (in 
which they were entirely deficient), on a 
cheap plan, at Athens, Argos, and on the 
islands. From France, an interest for 
them was excited in Italy', where Tuscany 
and Parma (the latter since 1822) have 
pertnitted their establishment In Na¬ 
ples aud in S}>aiu, where similar sclioola 


were established under the cortes of 1821 
and 1822, in the principal towns, they 
were prohibited in 1823. France had, in 
1821, as many as 111)7 schools for chil¬ 
dren, and lb'fi regimental schools, accord¬ 
ing to tliis system. The latter were com¬ 
pelled, under the Bourbons, to renounce 
this method entirely, aud the constant op¬ 
position of the ecclesiastics and the minis¬ 
try lessened the numlicr of the former, it 
lieing considered dangerous, anil savoring 
of liberalism, to keep on foot such an 
institution for the improvement of the 
nation, in a country, where, amongst 
2-1,000,000 of adults, only 0,000,000 could 
write and read, and of fi,000,000 of chil¬ 
dren, only 1,600,000 enjoyed the liciicfit of 
school education. From a similar cause, 
this system was prohibited in the Austrian 
army and throughout Austria; and, in 
Russia, the zeal with which it was at first 
received soon uliated, so that only at¬ 
tempts on a very small scale were allow¬ 
ed. 'flic Danish government, on the con¬ 
trary, began, in 18U), with great zeal aud 
success, to introduce these schools in Den¬ 
mark, Holstein and Bleswick. The plan, 
though not the same in nil particulars, re¬ 
sembles, in its chief traits, that of Bell 
anil Lancaster. The number of schools 
in that country has rapidly increased, and, 
according to a late report, amounted, in 
1820, to 2646. Professor Sehuhmachcr, 
rector of the cathedral school at Sleswirk, 
in a report on die system of inutiii.. instruc¬ 
tion, oiiscrvrs, that it is excellent, us long ns 
it limits itself to matters of mcchiuiieul skill 
or of mere memory. It saves time for the 
teacher anil pupil; it saves expense in die 
business of education, and is highly lienc- 
ficial for all elementary schools containing 
a large number of pupils, differing so 
much in knowledge and intelligence, that 
one teacher cannot instruct them all nt 
the same time, but is obliged to divide 
them into many classes. This method, 
however, is superfluous ' in schools in 
which the number of pupils is so small 
that the teacher can superintend and in¬ 
struct them conveniently, particularly 
where all the members of one class have 
made nearly equal progress. And even 
in common schools, it would he injurious 
to strive to bring every thing into this 
form, ns it would put a stop to the highest 
kind of instruction; anil in the institutions 
for a more advanced stage of education, 
where a scientific spirit, independent 
thought, the formation of the judgment 
and taste, are the objects, it is more pecu¬ 
liarly inapplicable. Much information 
respecting this method in Denmark is 
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contained in the Progrla de PEnseigne- 
ment Muluel rn Daiwmarlt , extrait d'un 
Rapport au ftoi, par M. WAbramson, Ma¬ 
jor, &r\ (Co|>cnlingeii, 1625). The prop¬ 
er field of this system is, undoubtedly, 
elementary instruction. It will hurdly lie 
denied that it is of great assistance in 
teaching the rudiments of knowledge, 
reading, writing, and ciphering, besides 
accustoming the pupils to habits of order. 
It will also be admitted, at least by all 
who live in popular governments, that 
every individual ought to lie taught read¬ 
ing and writing, without which, in the 
present state of the world, he is excluded 
from half the beneiits of existence. 
Where, therefore, a large population is 
imperfectly supplied with the means of 
instruction, schools of this character will 
be of great benolit. Resides, all primary 
instruction must lie uddrossed chietly to 
the memory, notwithstanding learning by 
rote is so much decried in our day; mid 
teachers, we imagine, might often accele¬ 
rate the progress of their pupils in the 
branches taught in early childhood, by a 
more extensive application of the system 
of mutual instruction. The. late king of 
Portugal established, in 1624, a central 
school on these principles, at Lisbon, 
through the instrumentality of prolessor 
Lcooe.q; but it has probably long since 
been destroyed by the violent convulsions 
of that unhappy country. 

Mycexa ; an ancient city of Argolis, 
Peloponnesus, eighty stadia from Argos, 
built by Perseus. It was the residence of 
Agamemnon, and its ruins are still seen 
in the state in which they were dcsmkjd 
by Pmisnnins. The Lions* gate, the vaulted 
building of enormous stones, called the 
treasury of Alreus , &c., arc minutely 
described by Leake l Travels in the Morea, 
ISM). 

Mrcoxi (anciently Myconus ); an island 
in the department of the Northern Cyc¬ 
lades, in the Grecian Archqiclagn, about 21 
miles in circuit; ion. 25° 2# E.; lat. 37° 
2 V N.; the population, at present, is about 
4500,according to Anderson ( Observations , 
&c., 18:30). ~ They are Greek Chris- 
tians, and distinguished navigators. The 
chief town, Myconi, a seaport, contuins 
about 4000 inhabitants. The soil is dry and 
mountainous, but the mountains are not 
very high. It produces little wheat, hut 
plenty of barley, misius and figs, with some 
olives. Partridges, quails, turtle-doves, bec- 
eaiimsnnd rabbits, are in the greatest plenty. 

Mylitta; the Vonus of the Assyrians 
(with the Arabians, Alitta, and with the 
Persians, .Mythra). She was, as goddess 


of the moon, the female principle of gen¬ 
eration. Among the licentious Babyloni¬ 
ans, it was the custom for every woman 
to prostitute herself once to a stranger for 
a certain sum of money, in the temple of 
Venus Mylitta. The money was deposit¬ 
ed by the woman in the treasury of the 
temple. Herodotus relates, that the 
women, with wreaths on their heads, seat¬ 
ed themselves in the porticoes of the 
temple, through which the strangers 
passed to make their selection. They 
dared not return home till some stranger 
had thrown into their lap the money, with 
these words, “ I invoke for you the god¬ 
dess Mylitta.” 

Myx.nk, Robert; an architect of consid¬ 
erable eminence, memorable us the builder 
of Blackfriars bridge across the Thames, 
which was commenced in 17<»0, and com¬ 
pleted in 1770. If. was the first work of 
the kind executed in England, in which 
arches approaching to the form of nil ellip¬ 
sis wore substituted for semicircles, by 
means of which the rnadwuy is brought 
much nearer to a level surface than in 
bridges constructed on the old plan. Mr. 
Myluc obtained the appointment of sur¬ 
veyor of St. Paul’s cathedral, and was em¬ 
ployed in the erection of many private 
ediliccs in various purts of thu kingdom. 
Jle died iu 1611. 

Myomuiy; the branch of anatomy re¬ 
lating to the muscles. (See Anatomy.) 

Myoi*ia. (See Short-sightedness.) 

My iu ah; ten thousand: in poetical lan¬ 
guage, it generally implies au innumera¬ 
ble multitude. 

Myriorama (Greek, ten thou¬ 

sand, ipa/tii, view); a sort of landscape 
kaleidoscope recently invented by Bros, 
of Paris, und improved by Clark, of Lon¬ 
don. It is u movable picture, capable of 
forming au almost endless variety of pic¬ 
turesque scenes, by means of several frag¬ 
ments or sections of landscapes on cards, 
which may be placed together in num¬ 
berless combinations. With Id cards 
20,!>22,789,888,000 changes may he made. 

Myrmidons ; a people on the southern 
borders of Thessaly, who ucroinpntiicd 
Achilles to the Trojan war. They receiv¬ 
ed their name from Myrmidon, a son of 
Jupiter and Eurymcduso, or, according to 
Borne, from their having been originally 
ants, ft Vilnyus. (See Moons.) The term 
has received the signification of u bully, 
ruffian, or satcllito of tyranny. 

Myron ; a celebrated statuary of Greece, 
who was peculiarly happy in imitating na¬ 
tion. He made a cow so much rcsemhling- 
life, that even bulls were deceived* and 
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approached her as if alive, as is mentioned 
by many epigrams in the Jtnlhologia. He 
flourished about 442 years before Christ. 

Myrrh ; a fragrant, bitter, aromatic gum 
rosin, which is obtained from an undeter¬ 
mined tree in Arubiu, and especially in 
Abyssinia. It conics to us in grains hav¬ 
ing a resinous fracture, and a slightly ac¬ 
rid taste. According to Pelletier, it is 
composed of thirty-four parts of resin and 
sixty-six of gum. The Abyssinian myrrh 
is brought from the East Indies, nml the 
Arabian comes by the way of Turkey. 
It is used in a grout vuricly of medicinal 
preparations. 

IMyrriia; a daughter of Cinyrns, king 
of Cyprus. She became enamored of 
her father, and introduced herself into his 
bed unknown. She had a son by him 
called Monis. When Cinyras was ap¬ 
prized of the incest he had committed, he 
attempted to stab his daughter, and Myrrha 
fled into Arabia, where she was changed 
into a tree culled myrrh. 

Mthti.k; u genus of plunts consisting 
of aromatic trees or shrulis, with simple 
opposite leaves, which are sprinkled with 
pellucid glandular points, and having 
axillary or terminal while or rose-colored 
flowers. One species, the common myr¬ 
tle, is a native, of the south of Europe, 
and other countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean. It has been celebrated 
from remote antiquity oil account of its 
fragnu.ee and the beauty of its evergreen 
foliage, and, hy different nations, was 
consecrated to vurinus religious purposes. 
Myrtle wreaths adorned the brows of 
bloodless victors, and were the symbol of 
authoi ity for magistrates at Athens. With 
the moderns, it lias always liuen a favorite 
oriinineutal plant, and is rommonly culti¬ 
vated in gnnicus both in Europe and 
America. Pimento or allspice is tlx; prod¬ 
uce of a species of myrtle inhabiting 
tropical America, and consists of the ber¬ 
ries, which arc collected before they arc 
ri|>e, anil dried in the sun. No species of 
myrtle, nor, indeed, of the large family mi/r- 
tacect, inhabits any part of the U. States. 

Mvrtlk Wax ; a concrete oil, or vege¬ 
table wax, the product of the class of 
plants myricit , more commonly known by 
thp nan'ie of candleherry myrtle. There 
are many plants which afford a concrete 
oil or yviix; and even the light mutter 
which is called the doion of fruits, and 
wliicli silvers the surluce of prunes and 
other stone fruits, Proust has shown to bo 
wax; hut the indigenous family of myrica 
affords much the greatest abundance, and, 
in many respects, is entitled to the atten¬ 


tion of cultivators. “The advantageous 
properties that this tree anpeurs to jws- 
sess,”. says M. Cutlet, in the Jlnnaks dt 
Chimie, tome 44, “ ought to have induced 
philosophers to make inquiry to ascertain 
the various proiierties of the vegetable, 
and what attention its culture might re¬ 
quire : it has long been considered merely 
as an object of curiosity.” The plant 
abounds in nearly all parts of the U. 
States, distinguished into four species: 
v j z *—1- fink; 2. Ccrifera; 3. Carolinim- 
ris; 4. Pennsylvania!. It varies iu size 
from four to eighteen feet, becoming taller 
as it extends into the warmer regions. 
The hush or tree bus somewhat the np- 
IHwrnnco of the common myrtle ( myrlus 
communis), and beam a I>crrv of the size 
of* the pepper-grain or coriander-seed. 
These grains are of a common ash-color, 
containing a small, round, hard kernel, 
which is covered with a shining wnx, that 
may !>c obtained hy boiling the grains iu 
water. Toseaii, in a memoir inserted in 
his work entitled IjJlmi de la JVature, 
gives a full account of the manner of pro¬ 
curing the berries, and preparing tin: wax. 
The plant itself has always lioen esteemed 
a great ornament ill foreign countries, and 
much exertion and cx{H!tise have been 
bestowed to promote its growth in the 
European gardens. The wax is prepared 
for commerce hy the poor jieoplc along 
the northern lakes, ami might, hy proper 
attention, be rendered an important article 
of traffic. So much was the product of 
the plant valued hy the king of Prussia, 
that the tiqicrs made of it were reserved 
entirely' for the sick-room of the royal 
household, it emitting, when burning, the 
most delicious and balsamic odor. It 
was noticed, as early ns the. year 1/22, in 
a memoir of M. Alexandre, published in 
the History of the Academy of Sciences. 
Charles Louis Cadet has given an excel¬ 
lent aeconut of the natural history, &e., in 
th«! Jinn, de Chimie, already referred to; 
and doctor John Rostock lias furnished 
a chemical analysis of its properties and 
habitudes, in Nicholson’s Journal, vol. iv. 
It h as recently been introduced to the 
notice of the medical public, ns possessing 
anti-dysenteric properties, hy William M. 
Fahnestock, M. I)., who used it very suc¬ 
cessfully in that disease which was epi¬ 
demic at Harrisburg, Pa., during the sum¬ 
mer of IP22.—See .American Journal of the 
Medical Sciences (vol. ii, 1828). 

Mysia ; a country of Asia Minor, which, 
in the most extensive sense, comprehend¬ 
ed nil the north-western portion of the 
jieninsuln, aud bordered on the iEgcun, the 
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Propontis, Bithynia and Lydia. The coast 
was inhabited by /Eolinn Greeks, the interi¬ 
or by different tribes. J^airipsacus, Cyzicus 
andPorgamus were the principal cities. 

Mysore, or Maisoor ; a principality of 
South India, chiefly lietweeti Jat. 11° and 
15° N., surrounded by tins British territo¬ 
ries subject to the presidency of Madras ; 
about '-210 miles long, and 140 broad; 
population in 1804, 52,171.754 ; families, 
4H'2,(il\i; Molianiuiedan families, 17,000; 
Brumin families, 525,1570; Iungait families, 
752,1 i'27; .lain families, 520(75. It consists of 
high table-land, elevated about. 55000 feet 
abut e the level of the sea, from which rise a 
number of lofty bills, containing the sources 
of many rivers, the principal of which tint 
the ('mi very, Toombtuidra, Voduwuti, ’ 
Brat I ri and Penar. The climate, on ac¬ 
count of the elevation of the, country, is 
temperate. The soil produces all the 
grains and vegetables of the other pails 
of India, and many of the fruits of Eu¬ 
rope. The rajah is tributary to the Brit¬ 
ish. The first rajah mentioned in history 
is Cham ftaj, who began to reign in 1507. 
But the territories of Mysore reeeived 
their most important accessions from tint 
victories of llyder Ali (q. v.), in the mid¬ 
dle of the eighteenth century, who, with¬ 
out assuming the title, exercised all the 

S ower of sovereignty. His sot Tippoo 
aib(q. v.) perished in defending bis capi¬ 
tal in 1700, alter an unsuccessful struggle 
with the British, who placed u di seem lant 
of the ancient nijahs on the throne. (See 
East India Companies .) 

Mystauouuk, iu the mysteries of anti¬ 
quity ; lie who introduced the person to be 
initiated, also be who showed the interior 
of (lie temple. Hence mystagogne Ims 
been used, in modern times, for a person 
who pretends to deul in mysteries. 

.Mysteries were, among the Greeks, 
and afterwards, also, among the Itomuns, 
secret religious assemblies, which no un¬ 
initiated person was permitted to approach. 
They originated at a very early period. 
They were designed to interpret those 
mythological fables nnd religious rites, the 
true mcuuiiig of which it was thought 
expedient to conceal from the people. 
They were perhaps necessary in those 
times, iu which the superstitions, the er¬ 
rors and the prejudices of the people could 
not lie openly exjwised without danger to 
the public peace. Upon this ground they 
were, tolerated and protected by the state. 
Their first and fundumentul law was a 
profound secrecy. In ail mysteries there 
were dramatic exhibitions, relating to the 
exploits of the deities, iu whose honor 


they were celebrated. The most impor¬ 
tant Greek mysteries were, 1. the Eleu- 
siiiian (descrilied in the urticle iUeusis). 
52. The Samothracian, which originated in 
Crete anil Phrygia, and were celebrated 
in the former country iu honor of Jupiter. 
From these countries they were intro¬ 
duced among the Thracians or Pelasgiaus 
iu the island of Bumothracc, anil extended 
from thence into Greece. They were 
celebrated sometimes iu honor of Jupiter, 
sometimes of Bacchus, anil sometimes of 
Cores. (For further information respect¬ 
ing the Bumotliraciau mysteries, see Cab¬ 
in). 55. The Diouysia, which were brought 
from Thrace to Thebes, and were very 
similar to the former. They were cele¬ 
brated every second year. The transition 
of men from barbarism to civilization 
was likewise represented in them. The 
women were clothed iu skins of beasts. 
With n spear (thyrsus) bound with ivy in 
their bauds, they ascended mount Cithtc- 
ron, whore, after the religious ceremonies, 
wild daneos wore performed, which ended 
with the dispersion of the priestesses and 
the initiated in the neighboring woods. 
They had also symbols, chiefly relating to 
Baeehus, who was the hero of these mys¬ 
teries. Those celebrations were forbidden 
iu Thebes, even iu the time uf'E|Kiniinon- 
das, and afterwards in nil Greece, ns preju¬ 
dicial to the public, peace and morals. 4. 
Thu Orphic, chiefly deserving mention as 
tlie probable foundation of the Eicusinian. 
5. The mysteries of Isis (q. v.) were not in 
vogue in Creoce, hut were very popular in 
Italy, particularly in Borne. Ail excellent 
work upon mysteries is St. Croix’s Re- 
chcrches historiques ct crilupics sur les Mys- 
tires du Pagnnisme (seeond edition, revised 
by Sylv. tie Sncy, Paris, 1817,52 vols.). 

M ysteries, or more properly Miraci.es; 
a kind of rude drama, which was a favorite 
spectacle in the middle ages, represented 
at solemn festivals. The subjects were 
of a religious character, and the ecclesias¬ 
tics were at first’ the performers anil au¬ 
thors. They were called mysteries and 
miracles, becai ise they taught the n lysterious 
doctrines of Christianity, and represented 
the miracles oftlie first founders of the faith, 
of. the saints and martyrs. (See /Vance, 
Literature of, division Dramatic Poetry.) 
I he first play of this sort, specified by 
name, appears to have been St. Catharine, 
written, according to Matthew Paris, by 
Geoffrey, a Norman, alioutlllO. They 
sometimes Justed several days. Thus we 
hear of one which lasted eight days, and 
contained the greater port of the scripture 
history. The Corpus Christi, tho famous 
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Coventry mystery, begins with the crea¬ 
tion, und ends with die judgment day, The 
passion of Christ, die slaughter of the in¬ 
nocents (in Hawkins’s Origin of the Eng¬ 
lish Drama), &c., uro among the subjects 
represented. The Mysteries were sujier- 
seded hy the Moralities, (q. v.) 

Mythology (from pvOui, tradition, tale, 
fable,' and >»yos). The mythology of n na¬ 
tion is the whole body of its traditions 
respecting its gods, or iiihiilous heroes. 
The mythology of the Creeks and Ro¬ 
mans is mast commonly indicated hy diis 
word, because, for a long time, it was al¬ 
most the only one investigated ; hut, of 
late, attention has also been bestowed on 
the mythologies of other nations, as of the 
Hindoos, the northern tribes of early Eu¬ 
rope, &c. Whether mythological fables 
are to lie considered mainly as the inven¬ 
tion of crafty priests, or allegorical exposi¬ 
tions of truth, or gross conceptions of di¬ 
vine things formed by the ignorant, or us 
founded on historical facts, which have 
been varied and exaggerated hy tradition, 
cmliellished hy poetry, and purjiosely al¬ 
tered hy cunning, they still retain their 
interest fur the historian, to whom it is 
equally important to study the wide alior- 
rntinns of muiikitid in the search for 
truth, as their successful attempts to at¬ 
tain it. Erroneous notions, which inllu- 
cncc the belief and Conduct of men for 
centuries, must have some broad founda¬ 
tion i^ human nature, and afford the 
means of tracing the progress of its grad¬ 
ual developenieut. The errors of my thol- 
ogy have their counterpart in politics and 
science; and we should no more think of 
rejecting it, as unworthy of study, on ac¬ 
count of its absurdities, than we should 
of turning from the study of the feudal 
system, because of its glaring inconsisten¬ 
cy with the true priuciplesof government. 
If wo wish to arrive at truth, we must in¬ 
vestigate the causes of error.—In the arti¬ 
cle Mitanwr/ihosis, we have spoken of the 
constant wish of man to explain what sur¬ 
rounds him, to find causes for effects. 
This wish, deeply implanted in our soul 
to raiHC us nlmvc brutes, and make us in¬ 
telligent beings, united with the natural 
disposition, nr, rather, necessity of all na¬ 
tions, in the early stages of their history, 
to speak symbolically ; their ignorance of 
the causes of natural phenomena; the 
ever-varying reports of tradition; the pe¬ 
culiar fondness of some tribes for poetical 
embellishments; the selfish purposes to 
which some individuals will alwuys turn 
the credulity of their brethren; but, above 
all, the necessity of the human heart to 


acknowledge and adore a supernatural 
power (the conception of which must lie 
accommodated to the state of cultiva¬ 
tion)—these causes sufficiently explain 
the origin of mythologies, particularly if 
we take into account the blending together 
of the traditions of different tribes, hy 
menus of migrations, &c. Independently 
of the illustrations which they afford of 
the state of morality and religion at given 
periods, the various mythologies arc inter¬ 
esting on account of the historical facts 
which they frequently contain, though dis¬ 
guised hy tradition, or the conclusions to 
which they lead, as to the connexion of 
diilereut nations, at certain periods, or iho 
contrary. As to Greek mythology, inves¬ 
tigations have been carried on, of late, with 
greater zeal in Gcrmuuy than in any other 
country; and two very distinct theories 
respecting it have found adherents. (Vcu- 
zer (q. v.), standing at the head of one 
party, understands hy the word mythology 
“the symbolical religions poetry of the 
whole ancient world, which, being found¬ 
ed partly on a common language which 
nature suggests to nil, partly derived from 
a common source, forms one inseparable 
whole.” Godfrey Hermann (q. v.), anoth¬ 
er eminent German philologist, however, 
considers mythology us the science that 
teaches what notions were the basis of 
particular symbols in a particular nation. 
In the article Creuzcr, a somewhat fuller 
account of his view of mythology is given, 
llermumi’s view is eontained in his letter 
to Creuzcr, on the Nature and Treatment 
of Mythology (Leipsic, IBID), which was 
preceded hy the Letters on Homer alal 
Hesiod, especially on the Theogony (Hci- 
dellierg, 18J8). A critical analysis only can 
enable, us to understand the nature, origin, 
and connexion of the mythological fables. 
The nature of the subject itself must de¬ 
termine how it is to lie treated; that is to 
say, how the true meaning is to lie found 
out from symbolical expressions, or dis¬ 
torted representations. Greek mj thnlogy, 
and so that of every other nation, is a 
mass of various elements, though kindred 
in their origin, yet not forming u system. 
The sources of mythology are the notions 
which sprung up among the people, the 
dogmas of the priests, and the representa¬ 
tions of those who treated of mythologi¬ 
cal subjects, without having lieen initiated 
into the religious mysteries. These three 
chief sources of mythology give rise to 
three chief periods, each requiring a pe¬ 
culiar treatment. The early national my¬ 
thology of the Greeks is to be explained 
ctymologico-allegoricolly; the doctrine of 
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the priests, in a liistorico-dogmatical way; 
anil the exoteric- theory of the poets and 
philosophers, in a critical way. It belongs 
to a history of mythology to show how 
the cyclns of mythuses wus formed by 
poets; how it was explained by the an¬ 
cient writers on cosmogony anil tlicogony; 
how it. was used arbitrarily by the lyrical 
and tragic poets; and bow it stands in 
close connexion with ancient history. 
Many treatises exist, affording rich mate¬ 
rials for such si work. The period of the 
independent developement of mythologi¬ 
cal tables was till lowed by that of the Al¬ 
exandrian collectors of mythuses; and these 
were succeeded by sophists and rhetori¬ 
cians, who tried, 'with little success, to 
solve the riddles of mythology. The jk>- 
lemic zeal of the fathers of the church was 
of greater service, and to their computa¬ 
tions we owe the preservation of interest¬ 
ing mythuses. Though the labors of some 
scholars, previous to the time of Ileyne, 
must he acknowledged to have thrown 
light oil this subject, yet he deserves the 
honor of having first attempted, on just 
principles, the investigation of the moun- 
mgjof the various traditions. Since 1 Icyuc 
and Voss, the native laud of the different 
mythuses has been carefully investigated, 
and lias been found in the East, where, of 
course, nexv obstacles arose; and the at¬ 
tempts of Kaunc, Wagner, Gorres, Dor- 


neddon, Hug, Sickler, to ascertain the na¬ 
tive soil of the mythological traditions, 
sometimes betray a want of accuracy and 
circums|>cctioM. Tims, by degrees, that 
theory wus developed which Ureuzcr, in 
his Symbolics and Mythology, strives to 
establish, and which, through the great 
erudition and acuteness of the author, has 
found many adherents, viz. “thatmythol¬ 
ogy is u great panorama of religious ideas 
and conceptions, mostly originating in the 
East, and conceived and developed in the 
Oriental fashion, from which, therefore, 
the symbolic, magic anti allegoric cannot 
be excluded, any more than from tilts most 
ancient Greek ’jMjetry.” Many mainluin 
that the whole Greek mythology leads 
strongly to the supposition of the preex¬ 
istence of pure monotheism. Hermann, 
as we have said, opposed this view, anil 
John II. Voss and Loltck warmly attack¬ 
ed it; hut Gorres, Voii Hammer, M {inter, 
Uwarotf and Hitter have attempted to give 
new reasons lor its support. (For infor¬ 
mation respecting the mythology of Indio, 
and of the. north of Europe, see Indian 
Mythology, and Northern Mythology.) 

Mvthoi.ouv, Euyj*tia.n. (Sue Hiero¬ 
glyphics.) 

V*1 VTiioMiciv, Northern. (Sec North¬ 
ern Mythology.) 

Mvtilese, or Mitylex^. (See Les¬ 
bos.) * 



N ; the fourteenth letter and lltli con¬ 
sonant of the English nlphahet; an artic¬ 
ulation formed by placing the point of the 
tongue against the root of the upper teeth, 
and forcing out the breath. It is a liquid, 
or scmi-vowcl, because part of its articu¬ 
lation may he continued for any length of 
time. It is a nasal letter, the articulation 
being accompanied by a sound through 
the nose, caused by the position of the 
tongue, which forces part of the air in tho 
expiration through that organ. It is a lin¬ 
gual, because produced chiefly by the 
above-mentioned position of the tongue, 
which, as the reader will see from the arti¬ 
cle L, is nearly the same in the pronun¬ 
ciation of both these letters; in conse¬ 
quence of which persons, who, from neg¬ 
lect, or natural defect, are unable to inflect 


the tongue, so ns to pronounce /, often 
substitute an n instead of it. N has always 
something of a nasal sound, und in many 
languages is the strongest nasal sound; for 
instance, before the palatie sounds# and k, 
as in finger, linhr, ring ; in French and 
Portuguese, ufter a vowel in the stone syl¬ 
lable, as on, un, &e. For the etymologist 
nis important, on account of its ready 
union with other letters, and its frequent 
omission or insertion Itetween other let¬ 
ters. The .same word in the same language 
otleu has tho n, in some of its modifica¬ 
tions, iiefore the palatie sounds g and it, 
and in others omits it Thus the original 
fntgo, logo, pago, became in later Latin 
frango, tango, pango, yet frcgi,fradum, 
lettgi, tactum, pepigi, pactum, &c., were 
retained. Thus also Jingere and fgura, 
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being accompanied by a sound through 
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gual, because produced chiefly by the 
above-mentioned position of the tongue, 
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cle L, is nearly the same in the pronun¬ 
ciation of both these letters; in conse¬ 
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substitute an n instead of it. N has always 
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fktus,figmenlum; slringere, stridus. From 
tile Latin lynx, the German forms lucks 
(the Danes los, the Swedes to); for the 




nifies noster ,/and on medals of the Lower 
Empire, D. N. signifies Dominiw noster; it 
often also signified Wor, nows, nepos, nobilis.' 


dish danka, the Icelandic has tacka: for the 
Cheek ittym, the Romans had magnus. In 


French coins, it means the mint of Mont¬ 
pellier. The Spanish alphabet has a 


the Baine way the Latin ending ctw, passes character' ii, coiled n with the Hide, and 
over into gnus, as bcnignu8,malignus, abi - pronounced like tri in onion, minion for 
egnus, &c. It often associates also with instance, Espaha, Nunez, nihez. 
the labials d and t, while other idioms N^bis, a Spartan king,' who lived’ 
omit it in the eorissponding words; thus about B. C. 200, was a tyrant, who at first 1 
in Latin, scindo, scidi; finders, Juli. In assumed the appearance of a just prince, 
German, tbo « before d is extremely fre- but afterwards .imitated, externally, the 
cpient, thusjugend (youth); in Low Saxon, Asiatic despots; He was surrounded b 
j6gd only; tugend (virtue), for tbe ancient .an armed guard, and lmd a multitude oi 
taugde; nackcnd (naked) for the old nackel; secret spies in'his service. Every sus- 
aud in lebendig, wcsenllick, ordenttich, and peered person was immediately put to 


taugde; nackcnd (naked) for the old nacket; secret spies in'his service. Every sus- 
aua in lebemlig, wcsenilich, ordenttich, and peered person was immediately put to 
Ar large number of otlier words. On the death or banished. He plundered Messi- 
other hand, tho Icelandic has for mantel im and Argos, and would jiave continued” 
(mantle) mattid, for hand (Swedish handa)f to extend bis dominion still wider over 
only halt ; for land, only lad, &c. , From Peloponnesus by artifice and force, had 
•insula also comes the Italian isola. The not the Ronuins, in alliauce with tho 
difficulty of passing quickly from tho pro. Achseans, declared war against him, 
nunciatiou of n to that of m, leads, in many Quintus Flamiuius was not ublc to con- 
languages, to a change of n before m into quer him; but Philppociuen, with the ar- 
an m; thus the Latin con, in, the Greek c* my of the Aclteean league, was more suc- 
and ovv, the German en, arc changed into ccssful. The tyrant was at last killed in 
com, im, &.C, as committers, impar, the Ger- Sparta, by bis own allies, the AElolians, 


and ow, the German en, arc changed into 
com, im, tk.e, ns c ommiltcre, impar, Uic Ger¬ 
man empor,empfangen,emp/inden,&cc. Some 


ccssful. The tyrant was at last killed in 
Sparta, by bis own allies, the ABlolinns, 
whom bo liad called in to his assistance. 


languages put an aspirate before n, which Nabob (a corruption of narab, tho 
in this case was probably pronounced with plural of naih, a deputy); in India, the ’ 
a strong breathing through the nose. Thus title of a governor of a province or the 
we find that for the German nacken (neck) commander of the troops; borne, however, 
the Anglo-Saxons hod hnecca; for neigen, by many persons as a mere titular appen- 
hnigan/; for nap/, hnaeppe. Pnlutic sounds dage. The naliobs were subordinate to 
wore put before the n to strengthen it: tho subadars, or governors of a great cx- 
thus the Germans made of the Latin no- tent of country (a subah\. Alter the inva- 
dus, knoten, &c.: 'even the sibilant sound s sion of Nadir Sclifth (q.v.), they made the to¬ 
wns used to strengthen it, as the German selves independent of the Great Mogul, 

• schnee for neu (still used by hunters), from but only to fall under tho more grinding 
nix, &c. By the Germans in modem f*atin, domination of the English. The term has 
N N. is used to indicate anro|»er name become proverbial, in English, to signify a 
whicli the writer does not know or.doeb person who has,acquired great wealth in 
not choose to give; and, ncconling to Hindostan, or lives with peculiar splendor. 
Du Fresnc, tins sign originated about the ’ Nabokassar; a king of Babylon, with 
eleventh century, from the abbreviated whose reign begins an epoch, called the 

■ tile or ilia, which was written III, with a tera qf Nabonnssar, 747 or 746 B. C. (See 
dash through it, which at a later period Epoch, p. 851'.) 

- was taken lor two JV* s. It is certain that Nacre, or Mother of Peart,, is the 
.ILL appears" in the formularies of Mar- ' inner jiart of the shell of the pearl muscle, 
culphus, and other writings before, the This is of a brilliant and beautifully white 
eleventh century. Wo often find n omit- color, and isf usually separated ftom the 
ted.by the Greeks and by the *Romansj external part by aqua-fortis, or.the lapida- 
when not final; thus Cicero writes. Fore- , ry’s mill. Pearl muscle shells are on this. 

■ eta, Megalesia, for Ihreneia, Alegaleneia. account ap important article of ttaffic 
On inscriptions wo find 1MPESA for (o China and many parts of India, as 
IMPENSA, and MESIBUS for MtfN- well as to the different countries of Eu- 


, ing to Baronius, 900.; with a dash over it, counters for card-playing, and innumerable 
; it signified 90,000. With the Greeks, „ other articles..- The pearl muscleslare pot 
stood for,50.. As an abbreviation, N aig- . considered good ag food;, though, after 
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having beendried in the mini they 'are’ indfia, he began his inarch at the head of 
sometimes eaten by the lower classes of' ,120,000 men, and, with little, resistance, 
^people in the countries near , which they ,'reachedDelhi, March 7,1738. The riches 
'are found. , v * (■" 1 . which he found in tiiis capital were ira-* 

Nadir, in astronomy; that pofetLof'.fee mense; but, being exasperated by some tu- 
heavens which' is diametrically ^opposite 4mtits on the part of the inhabitants,hecaus- 
> to the zenith, or point directly, over our' . ed a general massacre,in which upwards of; 
heads. The zenith and nadir are fed two 100,000 persons perished After this bar* 
poles of the horizon; - > . ■barity,<the sanguinary .victor concluded a - 

Nadir Schah, or THAM^s KowwKHAif* .peace with the Mogul, whose daughter he 
king of Persia, afamouS conqueror*and married, receiving Wife her, as a dowry, 
usurper, was born at CalOt, in the province ‘some of the finest provinces ofthe.em- 
of Khorasan, in 1686v, -Hia fhtner was pive that were contiguous to Persia... In 
govemor of a fortress on fee borders of this expedition, it is supposed that 'he car- 
...Tartary, to which "office iur succeeded in ried away, and distributed among bis offi- 
his minority, under! th& guardia nship of an .• cers, valuables to the amount of nearly ■ 
uncle, who engrossed alj the authority. 1 $500,000,000. On his return, he levied 
He was subsequently kMhsfjped by .the.. war against the Usbccks and others; but 
Usbecksylmt escaped, after a detention,of had nearly lost his life by oh assassin, in- 
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four yeath; .and, in 1714, entered into the 
•service of the beglerbeg of Muschodi, 'in 
Khorasan, whom he so . much 'distin* 
guislied himself by his bravery, that he 
-was intrusted With the command of a 
thousand cavalry, and.was soon after 
J placed at the head of an army, with which 
.'he gained a great victory over the Usbeck 
Tartars^ ■ This achievement excited so 
' much jealousy in the beglerbeg, that he 
gave the command to another person* and, 
when Nadir remonstrated, ordered hiiii to 
be. bastinadoed. Irritated by this dis¬ 
grace, -hp joined.a band of robbers, and 
r with this .troop ravaged all the 


litigated by his own son." In 1745, he de¬ 
feated the Turks at Eriyon. A conspira¬ 
cy having been formed against him by the 
commander of his body-guard, ana his 
own nephew, he was. assassinated in his 
t^nt,Juuc 8,1747; his nephew, AliKoufi, 
succeeding to the throne.' This extraordi¬ 
nary usurper was of a tall stature and ro¬ 
bust form, with handsome and expressive 
features. His conduct sufficiently marks ' 
his Cruelty, ambition and rapacity. His 
most favorable feature appears to have 
been a disposition to religious toleration. 
Off his accession to the throne, he requir- < 
ed certain curses pronounced annually on. 


country, 

and, surprising Calot, put his* uncle to _the caliphs preceding Ali, and other incen- 
,death, although he had been previously.'fives to religious strife, to be dhpensed 
negotiating with him, to enter, the ser- v with; which being objected to by the head 
' vice of scfiah Thomas, king of Persia, 'of file clergy, he had him bow-strung, 
i then exceedingly pressed by .the Turks Na sim. (Latin ); a funeral song, among 

[and Afghans. Such was the bad'posture the ancient^ sung gcnerulfy by women, at 
of his affaire, that file sfeljab felt himself ' 
impelled to overlook this villany, and take. 

.•Nadir into bis service, who repulsed both 
his enemies, and was honored with the 
ilia ofThamas Kbuli Khan. The scliah, 

•' i_;._ ' i _ L _ l _•_*. 


interments. As they were Composed by 
the persons who Rung them, and were 
father unmeaning, the word came to sig¬ 
nify any trifling, unmeaning song. Nanta 
was also the’ goddess pf‘ lamentation, who 


^during his absence, having in' person sus-' was invoked at the fhnerals of the.aged, 
itemed a defeat from the Turks, was in-. and had a temple hefere the Viminal (rate. 

' duCefi to-rnakepeace wife them, and Na- 1 * T -' ^ -" •’ 

■fijr was directed, to disband bis army of 
70,0QQ men. Instead; of obeying, he im- 


: mediately led them to Ispahan,, where he 

_j 1 _L_L . l _l.j_ j 


seized .fee schah, confined and deposed 


him, and pipclaimief *his son'Abbas, then 
an infant,, id hiir. staid, assumed. fee title 
of regebt, 1 He forthwith renewed the war 


NjE vius, Cueius, one of the most cele¬ 
brated, among fee earliest Roman poets, 
was born in Campania, and wrote trage- - 
dies and comedies after the model ; of fee 
.Greek. He also wrote an epic poem upon 
the Punitf war, add another in imitation 
of die Cyprian Jlias. He lived in fee first 
half of fee sixth century after fee build- 


with the Tctfkq tnd recoveredall the lost • ing of Rome.7\By the introduction of 
provinces ;‘and the young king, dying in some of the Ropiau nobility ifito his com- 


-1736, he Was. raised to fee santeragnty. •’ edjes, he provoked their anger, Was bon- 
This elevation only extended hi» views; 1 ja dfrom the city, and retired to Utica. 
And, being invited, hf some conspirators Pragmehts only of bis works hate come 
t about the person of me,.Great Mogul (see * down tc us. ' 

■ p & ngch ), to undertake Jfhe conquest of * . Nagasaki, or Nakgasac^ ; a seaport 
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of Japan, on the south-westcoast ofXi- the celebrated fichlfiter. . After having-/ 
too, situated at the .end of a. commodious. mode s,tout through France and Italy, he'!!, 
bay; Ion. 19$)°. 45? E*; laf. ,32° r 44/ N. It ‘ returned to Berjin.5il741» where, anil like-' v 
is a largo commercial 1 town, the only place wise at Potsdam, Sanssouci fim Charlotte n- ’ 
where Europeans are permitted* to trade,: bjirrf, many of his works am to- be . 
a privilege now confined to,, the Dutch. In 1746, he. went iG 1 Switzerland? : on4 k; 
The Dutch' town is, built on the island of*, passed nine years in that' country, ritinci- . 


streets, in none of wiiich strangers, are. prophets, whose, prophecies, relate, to the 
suffered to dwell; tliey halve particular 1 tiestruoticm of Nineveh, which he de¬ 


men-of-war, ready to be launched at com- destruction of the haughty capital,' os av 
inand; the palaces of the two- residing just punishment'Of Jehovah. The period. '/ 
gOvemors,’and other princes and grandees in Which, he lived is, however, uncertain, 

' of* the first and second rank; aliout sixty- sotne placing-it before, arid some conteip- 

4mm ramiAnu vutfli!n nifo ■ .-«■•!< 1. wa.Aak* 1 ^ 


serving not only for devotion, but ala^for or v«u, tosVvim), to the Greek mylhalo- 
recreation; the common prison, standing gy; nymphs of fountains,,and brobks, 
near the middle of. the town, and consist- The notions and tales'of the ancients .cob-' ■ 
ingof about one hundred huts, or cages, cerning the' Naiads resemblej in some . 
separated from each other. The 1 houses points, .those which the northern mytholi* 

- are-low and mean'; the inhabitants are ogy gives us of the Nixies. TheNai- ; . 
mostly merchants, tradesmen, sbopkeep- ads are* represented aS-beautiful women,; 
era. and handicrafism'en. ,(See Japan.) ' . with their heads., crowned with rushes,. 

Nahawt iathe Indian numeof a penin- yarid;reclining against an ura, from which; 
sula, which extends into the seafrom the'’’wateris flowing. ' 
township of' Lynn, Massachusetts, nitie Nail-Making. Nalls are made both by 
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east from Boston. .-It is divided into Great." are.made Singly at,the forgeand anvil, by 
Nahaht, Little Nohant, and Basa, Neck .' workmen who acquire, from practice; * 
The isthmus leading from the main land great despatch \ in the operation. Ma¬ 
to little Nahant is aniile and a half long, ' chines have? been made for nyttkiiig these .■ 
and very narrow. Passing over this small. nails' perfectly, and with rapidity; yet 
peninsula, another delightful beach,'ninety'. they, have not cdirte into general use, 
rod’s loug, connects it with Great Nahant! owing to the cheapness of the. product by 
\ These beaches are very hard and smooth, " manual labor. ‘ Cut naUa are made almost* 
and are of sufficient?, width, at low water, ■ wholly by machinery invented in the U„ 
to accommodate thousands with a delight** . States.*. The iron, after having been rolled . 
flil'walk or ride. Great Nahant contains ,'ond slit into rods,- is flattened into platep, 
305 acres of land. The shores of this ‘ of the thickness intended for. the nails, by *; 
’ peninsula are bold mid milky. When an’.*a second rolling.. The end of this plate is, 
• easterly wind drives, the sea^infothebay,' *tken presentedto the. nail machine, bye, 
J, the 'darning of ; ttys waves agfcfrrit these !■• workman, who turns the plate over once • 
'i'shoras pnescnts.cscene ofgreatjBidilimity.; fbrevOry nail \Tfie machine has a ra pid? - 
Daring the most* sultry put of tummor?' ^reciprocating motion, and cuts off, at every; 
/there & usually a refreshing breeze at Na-v/sfroke, a wedjre : ehaped piece ofiron,cod- 
hant, which, renders it a place' ef ’grdst 'Stituting a nail without a head.- .Tips 
! resort for those whoiseOk for 'b&hMfae*- immediately .cahght near its largestond, 


f.. Nahi., Johann August? a Mi5fci 1 iwn6 time, 11 strong force- is .apjUfed to a' 
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ir^i w^rieaUy to form a 1 fbeiaA^ of Society; or to- music,; 

sail, / Some nails are madeof cast iron,/ whidh, without studied correctness, speaks - 

i_ . . i . *--■■-«■ - «■-■- se. j ? i. *1 I i t. ■*' Va AAMotatinh ib'oa 


; r.^Ain § -o vuiagv t'uut vii. iwwicuwuj vu .m ** v " —--: 

’ret]I, forty-twofrom'^nwal^tU;^ Ithe'Tdotr, met with iujnodtso society! "' * 

‘"Of ipount.Hennon, eelebrikted$* the'place \ '■- ■NiiDij SebaBtiano; a celebrated Italian ,: 
whereChrist restored £ dead;mkh id, life.' buflb singer,; who visited London in the 
Naive?®; a Freskfiji) wdid/tyhidb' hnS’.early part of the present century. Naldi. 
' become naturalized ift'^ye^ott^ ( lan*. rnct his death in Paris, in 1819, by die ex- 

nrtaMaY fnr inat«m»o Ini''tVto kiwIISi' 



. nature); in vfow lfeiO,-' naxms ... The - tiSmal names (seoDola’s work upon.Bap-, 
. Franco fyeti^mnnW Mcacttmie gives; tistndl Names, Leipsic, 1814) i «. family 
ibe.! names, which are- added as an hereditary. 


. . tdd0nihf, n<^/’:- 7 hafti) , d, names, which are added us an hereditary, 

sonsalso qidrefirisente * distinction tothoproperor baptismal names. 
Kenl s vmtf, qui invite 6ienja vtinli, and. .The Greeks, with the exception of a feW 
of a'pyho%‘q»dit saven$it- trtg&jwnhmf fartiiliesat Athensand Sparta;had nofami- 
et sam^dmr. Somea mas, it. is. used ’m iy names. Among the Romans, each per- . 

dispraise, am then .means,, est trip in - sap had commonly three names—a proper 

gtrui done sa simplicity. ‘ If could easily, name ipnstmnen^ the distinction of the in-; 
; lie- imagined, that -a word, of such a de~ ’ dividual V the name oftbe elan (nomen), and __ 
' scription, received mtdaforeigrv language, dip dimity name (cognomen).. Sorncumes, * 
- would be. used in. no, very, distinct and also, a surname was added, which wad bor- 
' precise meaning. .•. The essential meajung rowed from some distinguished exploit or “ 
of th&wenl is- a natural,' Unreseryed''ex- remarkable • event The pramment Was’, 
pression $ sentiments and thoughts, witli- placed firsthand commonly written with 
out ,regard, tq conventional-rules, mid one or two tetters; for,example, A., Anlus; 
without weighingthe construction which ' C., Cnius;\L, Lucius'; M.,-Marcus; P., 

... may.hu piit upon the language.o.r conduct Publius; Q.; Quintus;' T., Titus; Ap, 

1 Thus it a intimately connected with what Appius; Cn^Cueiiu; Sex., Sextus,-&c... 
.die ancients called mavis. {gratia), as .Then followed th?nomen; for example,' 
Ramdbhr,- in his woik Charts, has shown. Cornelius, Fabius, Julius (from the clan 
sMthjdi, therefore, ^an'appear sueh only (geni),C6melian, Fubian, Julian). Lastly 
vtOra;pereon accustomed to the practice of; camethq cognomen; for example, Cicero, 

; convebdonkl proprieties. < jVmtieti gene- Cmaar,'seipio, end others. In;the name 
implies inexperience of tbb world; Ml Tullius Cicero, M. is the prarwme%' 
.Jieuco it is not unftequendy. tak'ep for. which distinguishes him from his brother, 
of judgment ■ it implies simplicity'! Quintus; Tullius, the nomen, which dis- 
^f 'bcprti ‘unimpaired by die chilling f »-.linguistics the clan (gens); and Cicero the 
1 peri^ris«S of ufei,*aild. unfettered by v the 1 iognomen, which shows bis family. In- 

• - — •* - * 1 —*- * -t-i-* 1 - - _/• *—■-— a!_' _ i* _/ v 


capricious regulations, of society, trusting stances of surnames (agnomen) are <#/H- 
>vnh ,childlike confidence, as it has no emus (see Scipio)' and the like. In Ger-- 

■' JfohnaSnAti 4A AnnfiitiM ah n»t !a QaLSIIah I.!.. .1 1 __ 



'IftSPBi, 

■•hmxgfi 


bfinrto^ence and. truthj i _^_ ^ _ 

fii gw fsp'^ SQirf/which disdains conceal- and Gerinan names, which end', is, son/ 
meat.,then. tf|e fo r example*.. JoiwntL':'Wfc ! 

cpmpttee^l sej^and i» WUmeeti 

- - " ingSBfesuauess pro- JfiU\amsson). To- ..this class ^belong/ 

.nritLnai* _ 1 _ . ■. • . 1 __ ___• : 
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Ferdinand’s, Rodngo’a son. (See feear-' 'lort, i%2V BtP* mife^’fixiin BhifBeis ■ 

■■ ticlea JMqc, and-Fife.) Thp Arabians calLUCfrom Amsterdam. Thefortifications, 
nO one by his own or pyrefnome: *- - - 

‘ pose Some 1 one whose ‘father? 

.■ Hali, and whose,own name is — -- v , Vi „ 

would be called JSbn HaK (Hall’s son); and. oh ^teeprock. Thef cathedral is ,the; 
• his soh Ebn Zoar ; /With feudalism, iietir- • principal public edifice : there 'are'eteeerf; 
names Were i trodpc l’derived' from the other churches. Several hamntala. Ar.r. V. 
districts conferred on the 
die feudal relations!.. The hqbllity hadj 
■ .every where, family names long before;, 
the commouers.. Another cla& of'family *mur has been, often taken in the wars 
names arriong ^commoners was/ derived "between France, Holland add Austria, 
from their occupations or the places of! jaud has been severahomes inundated. ' 
their birth; for exainple, Smith, MiRer ,; -NaScy; p city Of France, fqrinerly : the 
Fisher, French, Wdsh, Dutch, &c!, or front capital Qf the duchy of Lorraine (q. +.Y 
the signs which tradesmen put’up before —“ ..y . .. 

. their shop, Such as 

times stmlng' external ,-,-—_ __, r „ r _ 

given, origin to names, ..which have de-. - natural situation of fee city, in a pleasant 
vscended to the posterity of thode. on whom t plain, near the left hank of feo.Meurthe, 
they were bestowed, such as Broimt, is agreeable, and' the buildings arc hand* 

! Long, Broadhead. In Germany; family . some. The embellishments of .fee‘place- 
names first came iuto general use‘among 1 are principally owing to Stanislaus, kiqg. 
-commoners in the.seventeenth pentury. ,of Poland, who resided hOre. , The old 
'(See Wianla’s Vfiber Deutsche ■ Vor und town is dark and irregularly .built, but the’ 
.. Geschlechtsndmen (Berlin, 1800,); ■ Eus6b. new towa is regularly laid out, and con- 
Salverte’s Essai Historiqne ■ et PhUoso* tains handsome streets; .wife splendid 
:phxmt£ sur Its JVonis d’Hommes, de Pcunks buildings and delightful .public walks. 
et ae Lieux, consider is principalement dims ‘ The reyal square, from which a triumphal 
Jours Rapports avec fa Oiviasatton (Fans, gat? leads into Carriere square, containing 
183A S volsA * , a promenade, te^minptedby the goyem? 

Namor ; lately a,province of the king-. • merit palace, and two .be autiful gate?, lead- 
*;dom.of .fee Netherlands, since 1831 be-, inglhtq the old town; apdthe Pepini£re,.a 
-longing to Belgium. It is composed of” charming walk, is particularly distinguish-.; 
the greatest .part of the county of Namur, etl. Allmace square has its name from 
of a p:urt of the principality of Liege,-and. two pillars erected, in 1759, commemora- 
some ports of the dqchy of Brabant and tivd of fee alliance concluded, between, 
.French Hainault: within, these limits; France and Austria. Aniong the churches; 
constituted in 1814, it contains 15&400; the cathedral, and the Franciscan church; 
inhabitants, pit . q superficial area of. 1380 wife its rotunda, are feq mostdeservirig of 
. square miles. The soil is remark ab ly > attention; fee latter contains'fee tomb of. 
rich; the face of fee country is a plain, in- 1 Charles fed Bold,' ■ duke of Burgundy, 
terruptecHy low hilts, which ore^coveiqd 'whb fell ‘under the wails of Nancy; m 
’ with woods. . Besides. fee products/ of ! . 1477. There are also an academy, a puk 
tillage arid grazing, which is extfeipivCjy- lie library of 33,000 volumes, a lyCeum, 
5 earned on, iron, copper, lead, EssfeWtoja : h society of arts apd sciences, a cabinet 
‘fell are found. The county of Namur; jof natural philosophy, a jboranitq),gardeot 
was sold by fee last coGht'tb/Philip the ? arid numerous other literary ,sqd charita- 
' J Good, duke of Burgundy," ij|1421 N . By bio < institutions.. Woollert 'and cottort 
!>fee marriage pFMaximiliaii vritli Mhiy. pf ; goods and .paper hangings are fee princi-'. 
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icB he eryoypd .the cop 
ml Mozarin: He was a 


^Mlyrf-quarteilB of it are extremely poputal* and '■ 
^hgfeJwi of busi ness. It is still the fitst dtna , 
!y^S-jpf ‘ OBirif : with regard to manufactures;' Tho - 
ears'as'‘ifetaiil« one is Silk, also .tbo cotton -Stuffi*. ■ 


$l6g»phdr'and keeperofcufe; «p$My^DiF‘ China with regard to manuf 
the republic. He .resided..tpro&yeaifs as; tBtapto ..one is Silk, also th? 
Ambassador at ’ Vienna...;■ %ouia ; that boar. its. name; beantil 
3flVJ he oteiiped t^k'Cante . ,,H^ '^t^ ^printjng: It is alsb th$ «km 


beautiful paper and - 

■ . -1 *_:_ X ■ 


M£thbd&# (id78,>,4tjo. - )u He; died in the/.are, however, very beautiful,' well paved, , 
year..1678.'. He lea,-a relation of bis see- : and bordered with rich- shops/ 1 Hero are ‘ 
'oau,nnSsl|n '%^rmie%,cind a report oh*., no .public edifices corresponding to the .- 
the^Qndi&^ilhd^fesbnree^of- jG^mhny^'reputation Of so celebrated a city, except 
but his great work is morid deIIaJRepvLfc ; << its gates, which are. beautiful, and some 


% the authors deaths It forms the ^kljth^aud.SOO feet high, dud divided into nine eto- 
3)intb Volume df the CoiUecdon pf Venetian. lies, by plain boards within .and without, 
■Historians, (1726; dto.V* Nambegins' his. j by dornices and small projections covered *' 
work with the year' 16T3.,\ It, .is pr&ised with green varnished tiles. It isipounted - 
for the political sagacitjrwhiclnif exliihits^ by 8£» steps. 

-but the style is censured. - f . / ■ Nannimi; Agnolo (known under. tho- 

Najtkke^, or Nanking^ a sort of cotton name of Firenzuola, the place whence 
dotWwhich .takes its nqme from the city his family originated), a celebrated au- 
of Nanking, Where; it; was originally man- . thor, horn .in Florence, in 1493, studied at a 
ilfactured. It is how i mi bated in .most Sienna and.Penigia, Went to Home, and * 
other countries 1 where, cotton’goods are. entered the order of y&iombrosa, and bo-.. 
.woven; but-thoge of the East arc superior, came successively abbot of Sta. Maria di ■ 
on, account of the natural, color of the Spoleto, and of S. Salvador di Vajado.,;. 
cotton {gossypium njjgiosvm) being rod- Ho was, from Jhis youth, a friond of the 
'dish, While, ih Amjm - countries' where; noted Pietro Arotino, whom be resembled,-. 
;whitp cotton is. ufj^sf it is} necessary tb in bis morals. The time of bis death is ( 
tgiie.it the.propcr hue by artificial means, uncertain. His works, of which the best'. ‘ 
„ Nanking, or Naskik, Or. Kuire-rtyte-t. edition appeared at Florence (3 vok, 1763),- 
i£- city. of China, capital of Juang-nau, bear tho marks of u lively, satirical, licen- 
.600 miles south-east of Peking'; ion. 118° tiotis mind; they are partly in' verse and * 
.47',E.;lut.32Pyjf.:the amount pf the partly in prose,'and. are celebrated for their., 
population is ,uncertain; it has been com- purity of style, on which account they 
Wutdd. St one; two/aiid even three millions, are often cited by the Crusca.. .Among 
; jNtakmg' surpasses in extent‘all'the other them are two comedies, 1 Luctdi nod La; 
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ns are sixteen miles in ^circumference. Ass pf Apuleius, eight JVovelU, and a' 
..... Jsjcity is situated lit themst&nce of three. Dialogic on the Beauty of Women, &c. .. 
‘fS^fH&rojhcrivet Tangfrieddpng.-. It is ' Nantbs„ a city of Fniseq, capital of .. 
A “ “ k “ * L e mountains Wliiqh ? the ^ department of tho Lower Loire, an.- 5 '? 

ronce having pro- /episcqpal' see, is situated on the Loire, 








NANTES-^APIEB-V' 


die various judicialWd foecunye d'fficea,!" moStlyV; 

a AnintMAMMl O an Ai W fl ft i w Cal “Wis S * *fc >^V 



Wiiiwij u HUjVigauuu w«w*i */|~Vuv wra*/ JfWWUY' concerned IQ . XO0 WQ&I 6 HiffleiT-' 

iy (30,000 volumes), a picture gallery,.arid.. and theseamen art' the modt !uilfiil ana 1 
' other scientific and literary Cstablishmepts. adventurous ip the Wprld*”Their fckfe. 

• The manufactures an? fexifentiye;and iri-vsuflfered greatly by the lafew*n>aiii% 

; creasing; cloths, *6tto» goods, cottery,:. dm w*rpf the i^voludoh. - It jtfjfoqe. • 
s prihteq linens, .Ktaj Jeatf^r, 'ty>nh(ge, irbfj' r . been .inord flourishing, and the toanhaceiiV 
< cables,, earthen Ware, gfasS, spirituous)-works are very* extensive.' Theddrt of-* 
liquors, are at hong) the principal articles J^antucket' is on the north-west aide of 
-produced. Ship-building iBcarned op to - the island, and has * veryguod barbery 
a considerable extent. Thto sugar refineries Nantucket con tain* two 1 * batiks, two in-^ 

.' are numerous. - Its commerce with A1H- sununce qffices, and seven hbtlsea ofpife- 
ca, the American and Indian coJonifeSi.and ■ :lic worship, The population, ih 1380. wak v 
all parts of Europe, isacjtiveand hhpoi* <9266;-ia 1830, 7208. The amount of/j 
tarn. Its inhabitant are alsd. engaged in - shipping, in 1830, was 28,512 tons. £du- 
- the-cod and ofepr , fisheries. -Ships of.\ cation‘is iirell-*attendeil to, and fee habits, 
above ninety tops unload at'Paimboeuf, of the .people are generally industrious “ 
a village twenty miles below Nantes. ' in and ihpral. For many years, -Nantucket-' 
1824, 2963 vessels entered fee port, of has beep destitute of indigehous trees,.: 
which 352 were engaged in,the fisheries, • and few are cultivated. 'A' great part of 


fee soil is sandy and unproductive. 

■N-ANtucKET Shoal ; a’ dangerous,sandy 
shoal, south-east of -Nantucket island,; 
about forty or fifty miles long. Its breadth.' 
is various, aud Jthe slioal.seems to be long-'. 
■fcr and broader ,in some years .than in 
others. Many vessels are ,wrecked un it. ' 
Napje^ (Greek . vanr), a grove); the . 


’■'and 2392 in the coasting trade. ■'Heniy 
„IV here-issued .the edict called from this 
"city, granting the, Protestants fee‘free-«x- 

* etcise of their religion, iti 1598. ■ (See 

* 'Huguenots.) Louie XIV 'revoked it in. 

1685. ■■ Nantes suffered much during 6\e 
revolution, by the war of the Vtajldc, 
carried on under its gates; by fee atroci- 

' ties (Mbyades aud republican marriages) nymphs of woods.- (See jVtyinpAj.) 

' of the infamous-Carrier (q, v.), *md by fee Naphtha. (See liittimen.) 

interruption of its commerce. Before the" . Naphthaline. (See ’Appendix, epd of ' 
•;coiMHiest of Gaul by fee Romans, it was' .this volume.) 1 ‘ . > ‘ \ v *' ,* * 

- 'fee capital bf fee Namneti or Nanneti. ’ It ; Napier, or Nbpr£ John, baron of Man- * 
■ '-'was afterwards, with Rennes, tire rest- ' cliistQn, a distinguished - mathematician, 

'' deuce of the dukes of Brittany (q, v.), and was horn in; Scotland, in 155Q add edii- 
was annexed to France by themarriagfe'of cated at. fee university of St. Andrews,'. 
•’ Loui-- Xll (q. v.) with Aiine of. Brittany., * after Which he'travelled, and, on his re- 
« Nantucket ; an, island of Massnchti- turn to Scoferad, devoted hiihself to feet 
setts, south of the .peninsula of cape Cod, cultivation of sqeace and literature. :Be- 
- front which it is distant abofe 26 miles*. ing much .-attached to astronomy ahd 
: : It is about 120 miles soufe-Boufe-eaBtor. - spherical geometry, ho fished to find out- 
.Boston. The island is 15 miles foug, ahd a method'oil calculating triangles,;sines, 

- a £_ W f . *1 1.^ ilA lAMx, 1 . „ D- * _1 *1.^ u M ..l 



o'bench'd' the whole Island; but tb isnfime «tk>a of logarithms, and the. actual'cop- 
-. ig now our of use. . Tlieisiand/townand kirdcUon of a-large table of numbers in. 

- county of Nantucket bay's fee sauiC timitej 1 ' arithmetical. progression, irf cbrresppnd- 
but the county oFDukes is apsoCfated wife, ence with anbfeer set ig geometticqrpre-.t 



:'>» mostly.held m common.': Lfttlq atten^,- trithm*:}. 'The result bf these jlnportant 
/ 'tion is paid to agrieulture V andfeef sheep * labors he publisfeA 'in 1614, under fet^ 
, "ihnd cows "bf alf fee inlwbitantefeedin tide' of Lf&Ftyniarim Cmumis Qeimp*; 
r one great'.jpaflture. -®|» fight iaf ■.fed; ■ ftini .He j^ihade several ^improvement^ 

1 "'Aialitnif'rads'nriainallu- cr^nntnd K« WiUi>Ar.' :A 1 " ^-'**— .J1 
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* gclliria, founded by him* The Cartnudian r » t &c. 'There are five‘ojitefBiahy^' 
monkery S. Martino, situated 'on^ olll, refills fraternities, anti sevfefil conserva-- 
. under the castle Of S^Ewad, enjoys ariwwt tones, which last were long fartiouB asthtf^ 


v namentcd yvith peculiar richness Ab$ve/ the greatest building* of the $tad> "pBut 5 
the .monastery is-situated the cfistlC of . pleasure,: not Serious' business,'-!# its , 
S. termp, which, commands the -whole abode ip Naples, and amusemtot% *thO 
; city,'ami, with its cannon, checks the vio- Vgeneralaini. Fdrthe idle 

* fences of the lazzai-oni (ij/v.), of whom w no want of estertainment-iphlcinellra^' 
there are about 30,000! -Naples is also music. oranges, macaroni,*.and ro6m to r 

• e «... ^ l ... /i_’ w . 


tellb del Uovo (so called fronyts oval shape) splendidly rebuilt.. Besides this .'theatre. 


S ushed aoovethe rest tor its architecture; and representation, they hardly reach me-/ 
e place before it is'one of the greatest 'diodrity; but, die ballet;is magnificent. 
ornaments'of Naples. Another royal rial-/ .The nobles'are opulent ttud’-fond of pa- 
ace at Capo di Monti, is unfinished, hot r&dej the-citizens-are thriving; ..and the ’ 
contains many paintings, mid other works. lo-West class (the #zaroni) are, in general,-/ 
, of art. The ancient residence of the vice,-' , so temperate that, from me cheapness of 
' .rays'of Naples, La Vicaria, has beep np- provisipus,- theycan live with the least pit-4 
.-propriated to, the accommodation of -sever , tqnce, got by work or begging, and reserve ', 
ral tribunals,' rind, in pari,'converted into, 'something for the dfeerraierih'on the mole, 
j raisons. ■„ Among the other palaces are* and, if they have-no^other shelter, trli^t tp 
. the Maudoione, Francavilla, Graving, Tar- >the ruildne^of the chtpate, and spend the 
-- sia, whiph last has a considerable, library, ni£lit under, the portico of,a palace or a 
open to the public. The'- most important church, jjdoipp^rad with' die iiymber, of- 


■ cient statues, of which we shall’here men- fbrclpets; the pbf traittwrs, Milanese $ 


‘/ .two bdbuses, the Venus cAAinvyoc (ou* -the situation of tbe. City, its commerce 
’ belles. fi»m\ and an excellent Aristides .* 1 jnight be extensive. The bank of the 

mi_A_•_■*- 5n° cb.m! _t:_rnniwum 


> 'lS of some consequenc&ds' a ibuildih^out 'maturity. .'Ll literary eultivatioq, the ffea- 
bf little bote as a place of education..- It ^pofitans sins altogether\Dehirid the other 
boutains several good col)dctions; ' fi^ ini , Jhuians/altliougk they have many famous 
; stance, a minpralogical ciabinet. Thp^bO-VBam6& Among fiie scMars of.ihe nine- 
-tnnical-rgarden ig ‘ " 


. ^ raere nr also an o 
Viftal college, A- military setidti 
" - lege, an'academy of sgridull' 
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issue. The deposits pi the 
ir, in venous colors, on tile 
increase die terrific appear-', 
region. On leaving it, and 


The envfctfhs pfNaples are rich intycii-'zuoli over-foe remains of .an ancient road, 
dels of nawr& ri arfj and innumerable re- admiring, on foe'.way, the relics of former 

./\A* iliiAtf.utMaf * mhImhiIau tit a miimu A 


. : beauty in killing the aenso'of grief!*™ m ' warm baths. The old Via Camuana is 
. Xvfffi), - Its grotto is aii arched . Btudded, on'both rides, with the pic- 

. nrad 1 whii^k ‘iliA* nh/tinnio nftnW 1 mrihtinn tiimcnna Miino onninnf tnmKa nnneiHtin ft ^ 


PatosMppo.) Itk 'a garden above it is situ-.- is situated on a small peninsula, and con- 
ated the pretended fo«p& of Vilfeilj a co- tains '14,600 hihabitaiits. The cathedral ’ 
■ t tumharium> (<{. v.)' or Roman tomb, witl}’,.vtas formerly a temple, dedicated to Au- . 
several ’niches, in which once stood urns, / gustus, mid still contains several antique , 

, The - ' laurel,.-which once flourished there, columns.., Of a statue of Tiberius, only" a ■ 
but which had to surrender its. foliage to very beautiful pedestal, in. the .market, 
jbVerytraveller, is gone. Following the place, has been preserved. By far the; 

. rbptjl through the grotto of Fausilippo, we nqiost beautiful monument of Roman an- 1 


„ mm thvougn tn ? e grotto ot, raueiiippo, we njost beautiful monument ol Jtoman an* 
..dottle to tbe lake of Aghatfd,Tyhieh is ,en- ' tiquity is the ruins of. a temple of Jupiter - 
' closed in a pieture^que manner by rnoun-. Serupis, which was built in the reign of, 
jtains, of Which' the oiteohr. which is ^itu- Dopmian. Three columns only of Cipol- ' 
iafed the monastery of the Cpmaldoli is ■ lino marble are at present standing, over- ‘ 


viafed the monastery of the Cpmaldoli is ■ lino marble are at present standing, over- 


snd ih incaptesthbly one of thejrichest ana sisth of a row of pillars,, projecting' above 
" . ' *“ * »f ’the Surface of-foe\ water. tiro 


^ ( ^ % vi Mwiuiig u|/ J 14 

..soiitte.^^iwesj.batISnpthowetar,hotj IhVcity lies Monte Barbara (tlm ancient.", 
7the-8timmhr ; .:when all foe hempoftheJWounf Gaurus, celebrated for jits costly-: 
.•ridghborhood iarotted in the lake, foe air wines), at foo foot of which stood Ciqdrob 

!*!■ lininnhhv 1 ClA (fa hiiiita iim' ' a»n*l<»n.r •«)! _ _ _L at_ _ _ i__ 
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foiireona Vapor isdues, and utterly destroyed foe' contiguous Village - 
CTrotta del Vcme [q. v.), foe \ of Tripergole. Oh this occasion, the - 
h is Covered withastnftum neishborifie Lnmtm lnt« wh^M nvKtAM. 1 


■ gi^rau/^iinmeise* «og, Ana arawjHm ancient gourmands,: wisrak^ entirely.* 
’ A ofsuflbcabug, to re-,., dramed^mid 4 is now'* s&aU£oiwj;Ndt 

coVs^.fofosappi^ Ipr. j Agrotto feadsmto for tdm this place.arefoesteam-baths of' 
.annthpiMtov^ndft l-.llAv.. aurrOiirwfc?; hv’. IVhtlil Jilk eJs^ j lv . 
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from the Lucrine lakefo- 
round basin, surrounded by W^ddfy 

' __ .1 _. » ■ _■_ 


« w «*wvi[' l woaoroiwi uii«/ Aianuua* aim near ,* 
. .to Baits' jund Jriiseno /am/ProcMa ami ■ > 
«»o*Ischia.’ ■ Vineyards, gardens,. groves and <: 
o*r villages' alternate itt cbartnipii yt^ciety, ini*' 


'obmt^amongthi^m^wh^ there * the , 

are atitt several ruins, whichsefem to be S/NipoTa, formerlya volcW»o;*but* since'** 
friererrtainsof the fitmobs thermb. IiTthe 18G9,;if lito Aotidusturbed fUfftanquOliiy^ 
vicinity lies the Lago di PUsafOj Whi^ in of d» . beautiful Wand.: T%tosi<$c derive^ 
this region of fehles, was the Ach^Vob of benefit. ;3fip m , the .cold mineral 'Mfngr# 
the ancients {Achetvsto. Po/uj of Vugil),: thfeij*, The island i of Ischia" .contains * 

* sn«1 . h/tfiirAon 1 tUSa «vifl 1 ^Via 'An/Amna f tA O A n * all . « '■ 


Guinea, . vj __ „_^ 

village of \Bacola (the Bkuji of the. 4<h- ■•* jVopfes,- Kingdom of. (S^SkiHefr, (fhi ' 
ejents) is the fHscma' Mrafttfe, the re- Tfoo.) ■' ,• .* 

markable remains of ait ancieht reservoir, “. Naples and’Sicily, Revolution brl 


some great <edifice. On one side of Ba- revolution ftmtuifed and unfolded jjb&n. - 
cola, is situated a lake, called Mare Morto„ In Naples and Palermo, new causes of 
and cotinectpd with the kea metuly by a. discontent arose,' which resulted, in ad 
narrow strait,, on tire banks of whiph f the , insurrection. Th$ king, before ho returtK ’ 
ancients placed the Elysian: fie^dsL ’ ,At ; ,ed to Naples had aboKshetf^fuly 93,1814). ‘ 
the eastern extremity of the bay .of Poz- the constitutibn established in Sicily by '■ 
Kuoli lies Capo Misetio, the site of. on <lord l^cntink, in 1812, on the model of the 
Undent city. The Grotto, Dragonara- is Ea|Sish. The reforms introduced by the! 
now the most important ^object there, .minister Medici'were'.carried, into effect 
Between Cumae and the • river Voltqrno, < too slowly to satisfy the people; and the- , 
on a large marsh (Lago df PatriaJ, : is a Neapolitan officers, who had Nerved under ■’ 
tower, called Torre df Patriot which is.’ Murat, could not endure, the humiliation^ , 
regarded as.the sepulchre of Spipio Afri- ‘inflicted on their' national 'pride by 'the. 
conus. Qn the east side of Naples, the Austrian field-marshai, count. Nugent, ' 
road.leads to Vesuvius, Herculaneum add 'cornmander-in-chief*of the army or the 1 " 
Pompeii. (See these articles.) Pour miles Two Sicilies, and minister of frar, When 
from' Naples lies the village and palace of . couqt fydgent abolished the -French or- s \ 
Portici. The styleof the palace is entirely. gantzatiou of the army, and Introduced ■ 


contain a collection of •. more fthan 1500 tick to 35 pef dent ton 4hfr income, and,' in 
fresco pointings, and*other' treasures of'consequence- of (he coriconJate wi.th the 
antiquity, saved from 1 Herculaneum.'. At pope, reestablishedforty-two monasteries;' 
Ca^rta, Cfiarles 'in employed /Vanvitelli ' and the success pf the Spanish’ constitu- 
' /erect a palace, imposing from, jts mag-!* tiofr. appeared^ to , ftvor the plans ’tof the 
nftude, but, from, its- monotony, resernbling Carbonari, who .then numbered 042,000 
a barrack rathfep than a royal refridCn»fe. /membertt r ^idiael Mdrelli, lieutenant of 
,The situation is excellent The famous, a.trOtopfn'horsei tuid the-priesf Lquis Mi- 
aqueduct (acquidotUi Cm t dmbV which cpn- ‘ nichini; ventured to Commence an ufSur- 

•IfAira altn' tMNfAll fun' I ‘ -* A MU. 


Jtaans. While tiie 'tpimsy Uroiihd^Np; fes ttiff, “ God,Id 
resembles a • flourwhidg - gard^^he^resV^bto ipsqrgej 
is- also., adorhiea -withy tfte;;mbtf 
■^e’nes.',A sail-in the ba^of Nkpl^ i^hng ^two later, inti 
the equst; tor to the isl? ^ V.btie.w.ifo; ‘fertA Sevi 


”," God,the king, and the constitution P. 




m i^&toc^ecl7embradn f both, 
^militia arid -regular troops and, aday or^ 
later, intresched themselves inMonts* j 
* ‘fbrte. Several eities, as Salerno* ntowj 
i,Aeplared tiiemselves' for the cause offbei^ 
^AiSrtyiifiiin. and the soldiers refused' lto' 


ftfyaCsi»ti;(q; and the soldiers iWMtrp 

attentitofs noisome '&MDfA - :«■<- ftijdit. against their*, comrade^. On\U>w 





.nritice entered the h&Ilof the junta, to swear l , wise declared for Naples, and die tnoopsof. 
ip .Observe the Spanish confutation, with Palermo were almost every where beaten, 
.'eertuh^odinbado^i. 'Thus-the revolution * About the 20th, a treaty for the submission,. 

_ 1 * » ’ _1 Jl.J !aT a - .P _* -_.. ’aI-uIJ 


'coD^titudpo. It^pppened that, on tto ef took place,* Oct. 5> according to which* *, 
jfeMiY&o^t^lfc the commander of majority of the Sicilians were to settle thh; 

- V ^ L —hrnoLn, question relating to the national purlla^’ 


'rjptodBurep tajjteri foV the «■' time,proclaiming the Spanish constitutiori, 
wete&Cpea^ tlie peb*-* add appointed, afiother junta. But theV 

"• *• ' :t Zp. ..juJi. i- I . 'm i _* _r .»,• 


. supersede pfep$. ■ • He disarmed tafr ihltaV. 
tfapnh, • ltant% and imposed uponthetn, as a* 
IfeiSj^Ifyatihe’- viBhthe^Lthaexpeiides 






pneelUt.' ;^ united 


;;d^, al»Ut /fSipay. 'w^j opened 
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> suspicion. .Ttlf s m6nswhiqfe;of. i 
'would notsanfctiou'tbe fordblq A 
‘.don of tba roj ‘ ' * ' 

trii^ 


c.» * •- ►* ’*T *■-**/ 

fOKOf.t 


er receivi 


of ihe royal pOwer-least malTAhe* 'pfpen\bled c5^ 
which had received A formaj usaur-vrtp Layback u 

i «Ln nAMfintio'alAo Jiir momiMiltwin iWili-T' 
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. anee/of the commuaaca pt raonurphyra,, lament ?t)ec, 7 5 


mi 

w-JS; 

c. 5, 1 

ifd^.niooarfihB 

JQ gQ .' 

tenor- 
not consent^;; 
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y of the Neapolitan government consisted } to prevent war.-' The mitristerebpwr^ 
of52,000 trc»op8 of the line, suppprted by. aimed, and the, king tmmed ,otbCT%l 
.‘819,000 movable national guards, and.-the - Thq-king’ sailed on the: 13th,'with hist 
standing national guards 'amounted to wife; the duchegfii of FIo ridia, in aq ISng- 
•400,000 men; There were also ,10,000 lish ship of the line, landed, #n the 19th, 
gens cParmes, ondmen Employed to guard - at Lcgborio,'arid west through ^Florence 
the coasts; but die spirit of the regular" to Laybach, whore he arrived Jan. 8,1821: 

' trooja was not to jbe depended" on. Stymy The crown-prince took' the constitutional 
officers left the service, andill-will arose path as regeut in tlie parliament, at Na- 
between (he soldiers and citizens, which -pies, pn the !l8th. .The pfeHMufegt, Dec. 

< . was increased by the privileges granted to 19. and- SI, deemed the abolition pf-all 
•'the militia. The administration of the > feudal burdens,, services, &c. -Entails 
government was interrupted, and the.dis- ,wcrc.likewise destroyed.; The aijtny cpn- 
> lf trustful people did not sharp the eqthusi* slated of three divisions, m three important 
.Asm of their orators. ’The .deficit In. thb situations, the v fire)t op.the'road to'Xtxi, the! 
- revenue made a loan of 1,500,000, ducats second in the pass of San .GWipano, and 
from Parisian bankers necessary., \JFfie' the third, under general Wilh^m Pepe, o» 
new fkbric.of government had no firha, the heights of Abrdzzo. They formed/ 
■' foundation to support it in a contest with With the garrisons, a body t>f 54,uQO troops. 
: Austria, which was collecting an army of of the Iine P and> from 50 to 60,000 tnilitia, 
•-80,000 menj upder general baron FritfihntJ. national guards and volunteers. A small 
"’In-Upper Italy. Russia and, Prussia' ipade squadron of . frigates end gup-boats yras 
^common cause with Austria; and, at the destined to intercept' ttye BuppHesof the 
congress" of Tropp&o, where the ‘empeifor Austrians, in the AtlrUtic seia. .For mqptbf 
i -of Austria arrived Oct. 18, the emperor before the actual Commencement of tBS 
«... <-» —* - «-»-* *>— —- -»— 1 -rinriHcated 



principle of -arriied,-interference ihthein- where the ei 


is country. 
Laybach, 
Stna had .arrived* 


a of k state;' to, support life (so ; Jap. 4, an d- the'emperbr of Russia, Jan.,7 
-'• called 1 legiBmath; authority, an<J the mo- ■ (thekjng Of Phiawi'luuL returned' from 
i;norehica1 principle/ in Europe, waSfiret "TroppaU tbTSefrlini Pec.-W), $0 

declared and acknowledged; btfe the Appli-!' congress'* deterenfoed ‘to acknowledge 
V., cation Was-’’determined on af Laybach.: nothing .Which had - happened- in Naples 
- (since fnly 5. Axfc, for the security of 



Jts own power s 
of her troops tc^ e 


il Jtalv r jfroinjsed th^.aid 
terV into'etifect the sebref 


f..th e otbW.The 
^e;fodgw :j pfth^ 


and joylp <hi4Sed to foe king,to ite'support^’, 
Nfc parlife^t*^fp'himf flora the time of its passjeo ovwj 
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preaching the borders, to take possessionV ib disorder to the mountains; so that, at 

“ ten o’clock) iq the evening of this day, the . 
* Austrians entered Civita Pucale, together 
- with the fugitives. Oh the same day, a 
body of 3000 men, advancing from Leo- 
ncssa, wus s put to* flight near Lugo. These 
two battles bn- the 7th, the first and last of 
> the campaign, cost the Austrians hardly 
sixty men, and decided the revolution. 
As the Austrians continued the pursuit 
on tire 9tli, the Neapolitans evacuated Ye- ■ 
of an Austriun army, had passed tire Po, lino, and the strong castle of Autrodocco, 


.of the. kingdom, cither peaceably, or by 
force; and that, should it be driven back, 
4 Russian- army wab ready to support it. 

1 William Pepe now summoned to arms all 
the volunteers and militia, under their an¬ 
cient mimes, legions of the'Bruttii,'Sam- 
. ■ jibes, &c., and, reported that’ he had as¬ 
sembled a body of 150,000 men, badly 
clothed, indeed, and worse armed. Mean- 
white, baron Frimont (q. 'v.), at the head 
iad.pt 


Feb. 5, and advanced frdin Bologna, on { the iuqKMtant pass at Madonna della Grot- 
Ihe twp princi(iul .roads, on die right , te, and that at St. Thomas, so that the 
through Tuscany and the States of the Austrians, On the evening of the 10th, oc- 
CbUrch, and on'the left through the copied Aquila. Thus the war ended, with- 
legations and the Marks, towards Abruz- out the army under Car.iscosa, on the Ga- 
z». A small Austrian squadron, under rigliano, having made a movement. ’ Geu- 
thc command of the marquis , of Puulucci, 
lay, prepared to sail, in the hariwr of Anco¬ 
na. A proclamation from kiug Ferdi¬ 


nand, at Laylmch, Feb. 23, announced to. 
the army, that he should return to his 
kingdom, and commanded his subjects 
and troops to assist the Austrian army, 
which was advancing to Naples for the 
protection of the true friends of their 
country and. the faithful subjects of the 
king, lie afterwards proceeded to Flor¬ 
ence. The frontiers of Naples woro 
guarded with care: from Gaeta to the* 
Apennines, was protected by. Caruscoso, 
who .was stntiOncd, with the best troops, 


emlPcpecouIdnot rallythe scattered forces, 
and he hastened to Naples. The Austri¬ 
ans marched from Ahruzzo to surround 
the right wing of the army on the Ga- 
rigliauo. Carascosa immediately left the 
stations ofltri, Frondi and Ban Germnuo. 
The militia uow began to disperse in this 
quarter also, so that the regent, who was 
in Capua, returned to Naples, where fear 
and confusion prevailed, in consequence 
of the news received from Ahruzzo. 
All measures for the continuation of the 
contest were bullied by the rapid advance 
of tlie Austrians. At length, 


parliy 

, , ment, March 12, liesought the regent to 
on thp road fron>Rot«e to Naples by, San act as mediator between the nation and 
Gei-mnnn wiiioii .me, impassable. 1 the king. The king, however, professed 


■Germano, which was made 
William Pepe defender] Ahruzzo, which 
was guarded by rocks, defiles and moun¬ 
tain streams. The head-quajlciVwere at 
Aquila. From hence, Pepe, in order to 
■anticipate the attack of the Austrians, sal¬ 
lied -forth, Feb. 21, into the Roman terri- 
foty, occupied Rieti, and pressed forward 
even to Tend; but a body of 2500 Aus¬ 
trian cavalry from Viterbo haying arrived 
at the bridge of Otricoli before -him,' he 
left Terai, and his position at Rieti, with¬ 
out firing a shot. Frimont, hereupon, on 
t.he 24th, fixed his hcad-qUartera at Foli- 


himself unable to'give any promises con¬ 
cerning the future, or to stop the march 
of tlie Austrians. On the farther advance 
of the Austrians, Cnmseosa’-s army die 
persed. The militia returned home, and 
the soldiers of the lino joined the Austrian 
..troops. The royal guard alone remained 
with general Caruscoso, and occupied Caji- 
ua, tearing off the national cockade, and 
returning to their allegiance. ThereujKHi- 
the truce, requested by Carascosa was. 
signed, March 20,. and Capua, as well as 
the remaining places, were taken possession 


gno. Hence tlie Austrians spread the roynl ofby the Austrians, in the name oftlie king 
proclamation of the 23d, otul Frimont, at, of Sicily. The Carbonari now meditated 
the same time, issued one of his own, dfc- a mountain and guerilla warfare, when 
Glaring to the NeajiolituBS tjiat he Came as the capitulation of Naples, including tlie • 
a friend, and Would exact contributions ' Strongholds of Gaeta and Pescara, con- 
from'no place excepting those where the eluded the 23d, extinguished the last spark 
will of tbe.king was opposed,. This din- of the revolutionaiy fire. The great lodge 
solved the slight band of connexion among of the Carbonari was dissolved. William 
the militia, already discouraged by wan* Pcpo, and "the remaining leadens of the 
ot ammunition, food, and cl&thing, and insurrection, received permission to leave 
entire battalion*! now dfcperaed.. General the country. The pariiarnent separated 
?®P®» March 7, with 10,000 men, attacked the 24th, and, a fow hours after, the A us- ■ 
the vanguard of the Austrian army, but trim anny marthed into the capital. Thb 
was, defeated; whereupon bis trdops fled • regent; with his fumilv. went to Caserin. 
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The king solemnly entered Naptes, May NaSbojiSnsis. (See Gaul.) 

15. He'had already, while at Florence, ’ Narbonne IJVarbo-Martius): a. city of 


iiuw miQiisneu uiu icvumuuumj utouiu* eeven nines trout tlie glut or uoiis, with 
tions, restored the old forms, dissolved the winch it is connected'by the canal of Nar- 
Neapoliran army, and prosecuted the au- bonne ; lat. 43° IF N. J Ion. 3° O' E.; pan. 
thors of the insurrection. Divisions of illation,. 10,097. The streets are narrow 
the Austrian army, which occupied Sicily hbd crooked, the house# badly bui)t The 
•in the beginning of June, first , restored archiepiscojiul palace, a sort of fortress^ 

X uiet iu 1822, in the provinces (whore «wijh square towers, and the cathedral, are 
lorelli, Lorenzo do* Cohciliis and Mini- the most remarkable buildings: There 
chini wished to excite a. guerilla' war), are several churches, hospitals, and public. 
after the people of both kingdoms had establishments here., Narbonne was one 
been disarmed. General Joseph Rossuret of the oldest cities of GuiiL In J18, a 
excited new commotions in Sicily, by pro- Roman colony was established there. It. 
claiming a republic, at Messing ; but liis became the capital of Gallia Narlmnensis, 
plan to do the same in Calabria failed, and was omu'incntcd with splendid huild- 
The troops which he had instigated to ings, of which some fragments only are 
revolt submitted to the king, and nothing still to be seen. Simon do Mohtfiirt de- 
reumined for him, but flight into Spain, molishcd tlie walls in the war against the 
Thus ended the revolution^ (For further Alhigenses: the ])rescut walls were lmilt 


information, sqe Sicilits,. Kingdom of Tke i by Francis I. The archbishopric of Nar 


Two.) ‘ Iwunc lias been merged iu that of Tou- . 

Naples Yellow, a dye, Is prepared louse, 
by exposing load and nnthnuny with pot- Narbonne-Laka, Louis, count de, horn 
ash to die heat of a reverberatory furnace, at Colomo, a pldee in - the duchy of 
It 1 stands tolerably well, but turns black Parma, iu 1755, went to Fiance iu 17U0, 
upon the contact of iron. A native pig- was educated at court, entered the military 
merit of this kind is also obtained from a service, and, in 1785, was colonel of' the' 
species <pf lava. regiment Augoiirnois. lie was afterwards 

* Napoleon Bonaparte. (See Jtppcnr employed, iu the war office, and, having 
dix , end of this volume.) . embraced die national cause iu the revo- - 

Napoli m MaLVasia. (See Moncmba- lutidii, was named commander of the na- 
8ta.) tionul guards of the department of the 

Napoli di Romania, or Naupma ; a Deuba. In 1791, he was appointed -mare- 
city and port of the Morca, ou the eastern chal do camp hy die assembly, aqd, at the 
const of a small peninsula, on die gulf of end of that year, bccunie minister of war. 
Naupjia or Argolis. The harbor is ctipa- By his influence, three armies were organ- 
ble i f accommodating GOO ships. Popu- isted, under the command of Roclmm- ■ 
ladon, bdbro the revolution, 10,000; at Ik*uu, Luckncr and Lafayette. In 1792, 
present, about 5000. The Venetians fbrtifl- he was removed 1 from Ills post in the. 
cd the place so strongly, on Vauban’s Sys- ministi'y, and 'he immediately joiued die 
tent, that -it can only he reduced.1>y lam- army. Af^'r die 10th of August, he was 
‘.inc. Among the outworks are Paluihidi, outlawed, and owed his safety to d»e 
or Upper fort, which commands die lower friendship qf Mme« de Stack Narbonne 
town, and Allianitika, or Lower fort, in retired to England, and used every exer- 
which are die chief batteries towards the tion to save'the king. Iu J800, he receiy- 
gulf. The only approach by land is a. ed permission to return to France, and, in 
road enclosed by die sea and by rocks, and 1809, was named general of division. He 
which is swept bv die batteries of Pula? was, .not long after, appointed minister 


mini,.utm me nuns ana oasuons oi me plenipotentiary io uie conn ui .. 

lower town. ■ It was taken possession’ of. and aid-de-camp of Nupoleori, In this 
by die Turks in 1715. During the Greek • capacity, he made the campaign of 1812, 
revolution, it was first reduced -by the was sent ambassador to Vienna, in 1813, 
Greeks(1823), and, in'April, theflrst reg- and,.in die same year,.died at Toigau, of 
ular Greek congress was held there, and,' which place he bad just been appointed 
in 1824, it became the seat of the gov-'. Commander. • 

eminent. Ilirahim. advanced towards - Narcissus, or Daffodil; a beautiful 

RV ' <• • m ' a . _ * _ . ' « .'ll_•_ a..- . 
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Europe, anil the neighboring parts of Afri¬ 
ca and Asia. They lmve been cultivated, 
from remote antiqiiiiy, on account of the 
elegnneo of their flowers, which vary in 
‘ ic.olor, in the different species, from snow- 
white to the deepest yellow, and, besides, 
give out n delightful fmgrance. Oil 'n‘c- 
coiiut of their easy culture, they are com¬ 
mon in thn flower-gardens, ami have pro- . 
duced numerous varieties. The root is a 
tuuicatcd hull). The leaves arc linear, 
about as long as the stem, flat, slightly 
canaliculate. The flowers ate terminal, 
solitary, or in a cluster; never upright, but 
always i nr lining in one direction. Previ¬ 
ous to their expansion, they are contained 
in a membranous spathn. Tin.' corolla is 
double, the outer envelope consisting of 
six pcluloid divisions, while the inner is 
cup-shaped, with the margin entire, or 
variously .indented, in the different species. 
On this cup dc|M'nds much of the beauty 
of these flowers ; and it disappears, on 
doubling them, which o|>erarioii, unfortu¬ 
nately, is very easily accomplished. 

Narcissi's I. according to mythology, 
the sou of the river-god Ophisus and the ■ 
nymph Liriope, or, according to a less 
common account, Liroessa. Tiresius tlic 
Seer predicted that he would Jive to old 
age, if lie should not become acquainted 
with himself. The surpassing beauty of 
the young Narcissus excited thn love of 
all the maidens and nymphs. Echo pined 
- away to a mere voice, because her love 
fur him found tin- return. Being heated 
one day iii the chase, he went to drink 
from a fountain, and there saw, for 619 
first time, the reflection of his own beauty. 
Nothing could turn the unhappy youth 
from this fountain. His raging passion 
for himself destroyed him ; and the com¬ 
passionate gods transformed Jiim into a 
yellow-leaved flower, which still hears his 
norm;. Such is the account Which'Ovid 
gives, in Ins Metamorphoses (lib. iii,33!)— 
510). The unhappy fountain, in which 
Narcissus saw himself, has since been 
shown at Thcspiie, in Bcrotia,—a country 
where!, according lOj the accounts of 
travellers, these beautiful flowers still 
abound. (For another Narcissus, see Mrs- 
ialnih.) ' • ■ 

NaKd (vatf or, ntirdus), among the Creeks 
and Romans; n sort of aromdtic oil; and 
also sort of plant • Pliny mentions sev¬ 
eral species of the latter. The ancients 
were accustomed to anoint themselves 
with uard, at* their feasts. In the Scriji- 
. tiires, the use of it is also mentioned [John 
xii, 3, and Mark xiv, 3), where different 
substances seem to be intended. 


Nardini, Pietro, one of the first violin¬ 
ists of fiis time, bom at Leghorn, in 1725, 
studied under Tartini at Padua, and soon 
became the most distinguished pupil of 
that eminent artist. J 11 1762, Nardini was 
placed at the head of the clinjnd in Stult- 
gard; hut returned to Leghorn, in 17(57, 
and composed most of his works alter this 
period. In 1770,’ he went to Florence,, as 
first violinist in the chapel of the gnind- 
dukc of Tuscany, and died in that city, in 
171)6. His compositions are of a grave 
character, and must he executed in the 
spirit of the Tartini school. 

N vRRAtUNSET Bay intersects the state 
of Rhode- Island, and is about twenty- 
eight miles lung, and ten miles broad, its 
entrance extends from point Judith, on 
the west, to Sockomiet rocks, on the east; 
and the northern termination is at Bid- 
lock’s point, five miles hclovv Providence. 
It receives .Prevalence river on the north, 
and includes the islands of Rhode Island, 
Cnnomiiciit, Hope, Patience, and several 
others. It affords capacious harbors, utul 
is navigable at all seasons., 

Naurvransktts ; one of the live prin¬ 
cipal tribes of fiulians inhabiting New 
England at the time of the first sett lenient 
of the English colonies. They occupied 
n|>orfiuii of the southern part of the coun¬ 
try around Rhode Island. A small rem¬ 
nant of them still resides near Charles¬ 
town,. Rhode Island. 

Narrows, tiif. ; a channel between 
Long Island and Staten island, connecting 
Now York bay with the Atlantic, nine 
miles south of Now York. The channel 
is nineteen hundred and five yards wide, 
and is well defended by flirts and butle- . 
rics. 

NaR8f.s; a eunuch oftlieemirl ofilic em¬ 
peror Justinian J, at (.'onsiaiitiunple. The 
{dace of his birth is unknown. I le so ingra¬ 
tiated himself with the ciu|)cror, that he iq>- 
poiuted him his chamberlain and private 
treasurer. In 538, he was placed at tho 
head of an army, destined to support the 
general Itelisnrius (q. v.) in the expulsion 
of the Ostrogoths from Italy; but the dis¬ 
sensions which sojni arose between him aud 
Belisarius occasioned his recall. Never- 
. theless, in 552, he was again sent to Italy, 
to chock tho progress of Totilu tho (lot'll. 
After vanquishing Totijn, he captured 
Romo. He, also conquered Tojas, whom 
the liot.hs had chosen king in tl'io place of 
Totila, and, in the spring of 554, llucclli- 
mi.S tho leader of the Alcmnnui. , After 
Narses had cleared nearly all Italy of tho 
Ostrogoths, and other. harbariatiH, he was 
• appointed, governor of tho country, :and 



NARSES- 

* • ■ ' i 

jrulcd it fifteen years. During this time, 

■ lie endeavored to enrich the treasury by 
ail the means in his power, and’excited 
the discontent of the provinces subject to 
him, who laid their complaints before the 
emperor Justinian II. Nurses was de¬ 
posed iu disgrace, and sought revenge by 
inviting the Lombards to invade Italy, 
which they did in 5(58, under Alboin, their 
king. Muratori, and oilier authors, have 
doubted whether Narees was concerned in 
the invasion of the Lomlmrds. After his 
deposition , 1 he lived in Naples, and died, 
at an advanced age, at'Home, in 5U7. 

Naruszewicz, Adam Stanislaus, a Po¬ 
lish poet and historian of eminence, bom 
in 3733, wus descended from an ancient 
Lithuanian tiunily, and entered, in 174H, 
the order of the Jesuits. After a journey 
through Germany, France and Italy, he 
was made superintendent of the collegium 
nohilium of the Jesuits at Warsaw. After 
the abolition of Ids order, the king engag¬ 
ed him, in 1773, to write a detailed ac¬ 
count of the first partition of Poland, llis 
work, of which nothing has ever appear¬ 
ed in print, pleased the king so much, that 
ho encouraged him to write a complete 
history of Poland. This work i& distin¬ 
guished for its acute.criticism, extensive 
muling, and concise and unadorned style, 
after the manner of Tacitus, and is the 
■most important that has ever appeared on 
the history ol‘ Poland. Unfortunately it'is 
incomplete. The first volume, intended to 
embrace the earliest and most uncertain pe¬ 
riods, and to be published after the other 
volumes, never appeared. Naruszewicz 
left a collection of materials lor this work, 
in tint e hundred and sixty folio volumes, 
extracted from public and" family archives, 
and divided according to the years of tin* 
leigns of the different kings. They were 
put into the hands of the famous Thaddov 
iis Ozaeki, the author of an excellent 
work tin the Lithuanian laws, who under¬ 
took to continue the history. As a poet, 
Naruszewicz. distinguished himself in sev¬ 
eral styles, particularly in the idyl. He 
ulso wrote a Polish translation of Tacitus 
(1775, 4 vols.), in which he has imitated 
the brevity of the original with, surprising 
success; a Urography of the Lithuanian 
General John Charles Chodkicwiez (War¬ 
saw, 1803, 2 vols.); Taurykn, or History 
of the Tartars; and other works; He died 
of a broken heart, occasioned by the fate 
of his unhappy country, at' Warsaw,.1796, 
and was lamented, both for his talents, 
, and his noble and philanthropic character.' 

' NARVA, or Narwa ; a town and fbrtress 
on the west bank of the Narowa, which 
12* f ' 
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flows from lake Tchudskoi, or Peipus, in¬ 
to the. gulf of Finland ^ population, 3580, , 
principally Germans, mostly engaged in 
making nails, and sawing timber \ lat. 59“ • 
22* N.; Ion. tit? 1 IP E.; seventy-five miles 
south-west of St. Petersburg. Its coirl- 
incrce is considerable ; the exports are 
.timber and {wards, flax, hemp, corn, &c. 
The fisheries, particularly of salmon, are 
important. Narva iscclebrated for the great 
victory gained by CharlesXII (\[. v.), in its 
vicinity, over the Russians, in 1700. The 
latter retook the place by storm, in 1704. 

Narvaez, Pampbilndc, him) at Valla- • 
dolid, cutno’carly to America, which was 
then just discovered, served (1510)- under 
Esipfibul, governor of Jamaica, and was 
afterwards commander of the expedition 
sent against Cortez by Diego do Velas¬ 
quez, governor of Cuba, (See Corhz.) 
He sailed,'in 1528, with lour hundred 
men, intending to establish a colony in 
Florida, discovered the bay of Pensacola, 
and, having marched into the country, was 
nev er heard of more. 

Narwhal [monodon, I,.). This extra¬ 
ordinary marine aiiinml, of the whale 
tribe, which is also known under the. name 
of sea-unitom , is of considerable size, at¬ 
taining the length of lrom filly to sixty 
feet. The narwhal is distinguished from 
the other whales by having no teeth, prop¬ 
erly so called, uud in being armed with a 
formidable liom, or defence, projecting 
from the upper jaw. Sometimes the aui 
mal is provided with two of these formi- 
dahlc weapons; hut; in most cases, it is 
single, and is attached to the left side. It 
is about six to ten feet long, spirally stri¬ 
ated, of a white color, harder uud heavier 
than ivory. Tliis horn, or tooth, was, at 
•one time, in high repute in Europe, not 
only ns a substitute for ivory, hut also for 1 
its supposed medicinal powers, as ail anti¬ 
dote against poisons, and in the cure of 
malignant fevers. From the account* of 
voyagers, it appears that, notwithstanding 
tins weapon of defence, as well ns the 
strength ami velocity of the animal, the 
narwhal is one* of the most peaceable 
inhabitants of the ocean. It is termed by 
the Greenlanders the ■ forerunner of the 
whale , as, whenever it makes its nppear- 
• anee, that animal soon follows. Cuvier 
is of opinion that there is but one speies, 
those recognised by Lacepcdc and others 
being only varieties. 

J NasehV ; a village in Northampton¬ 
shire, England, twelve miles from Nortit- 
ampton. In 3645, Cromwell entirely de¬ 
feated Charles l in the vicinity. (See 
Crommll.) , 
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Nash, Richard, commonly called Beau 
. Nash, !* known to finrio. as the celebrated 
master of fashion iri the watering. place 
* of Rath in 'England; and bis- fortunes 
are wv‘11 calculated to point a moral for 
tfie place of which he was the hero. He 
was horn in 1674, at Swansea, in Glamor-. 
gaiisjiirc, and vv^s intended for the law, 
hut entered the armybeing disgusted 
' at the discipline and his subordinate rank,- 
lie soon forsook it, and took, chambers in 
the Temple. Here Jio devoted himself . 
cniiivly to pleasure , and fashion; and 
wiint.king William visited the Inn, he was 
chosen master of the pageanf with which • 
it w«id customary to welcome die mon¬ 
arch. Ho pleased was William with the 
entertainment, that lie offered him the 
honor of knighthood; but Nash refused it, 
saying, “ Please your majesty, if you in- 
tcnd'to make me a knight, 1 wish it may 
be one of your poor knights of Windsor, 
and then 1 shall have a lbrtune. at least 
equal to support my title.” In 1704, he 
was appointed master of the .ceremonies 
at Rath, and immediately instituted a set 
of regulations as remarkable for their 
strictness as for their judicious adaptation 
to the wants and society of the place. 
While in the plenitude of his power and 
popularity, Nash lived in Lite most splen¬ 
did style, supporting Ills expeuv • by a 
long ruti of success at the gaming table. 
His dress was covered with expensive 
lace, and he won* a large white .rocked 
,liat. -Tile’ cliariol in which he rode was 
drawn by six gray horses,, and attended 
by a long retinue of servant.--, some on 
horse, others on fool, while his progress 
through the streets was rpado known by 
n baud of French horns and other iustm- 
' incuts. His common, title was the king* 
•of Both; and his reign continued, with 
undiminished ’ splendor, for mom than 
fifteen years. His health then In-gnu to 
decline, und his resources grew less plenti¬ 
ful.- As the change in his spirits and cir- 
' cmnstunccs became more evident, his 
former acquaintances gradually forsook 
him, and he died ut the age of 88, in com¬ 
parative indigence and solitude. He was 
buried, however, with great magnificence, 
at the 1 expense of the city; and fiis epi- 
' taph, a neat tribute to his memory, was * 
written by doctor Harrington, ( 

Nashvim-e j a post-fOwii, capital of Da¬ 
vidson county,- and seat of government 
for Tennessee. It is situated on the south 
side of Cumberland river, 110 miles north 
of Huntsville, 190 west of Knoxville, 250 
'*• south-west of Lexington-, 430 north-east 
iiorth from Natche2 ,727 from Wash¬ 


ington ; Ipn. 87° & W.; lat. JA> 45/ W 
.population in 1830, 5566. It. is very 
■ pleasantly situated in a somewhat elevated 
tract of country, is regularly laid out, and ■ 
is- much the largest town in the state. It 
contains a court-house, a jail, a market- 
house, a branch bank of the United Suites, 
'the state bank, the respectable private 
bank of “Yeutmun, Woods mid Co.,” a 
valuable' public, library, and houses of 
public worship for Prcsbj terians, Method¬ 
ists and Baptists. It is a thriving and 
wealthy town. The Cmnlierlaiid is navi¬ 
gable, nine months in the year; for vessels 
of thirty or forty tons; and at some sea¬ 
sons, tor those of 400 tons. Steam-boats 
come from New Orleans to this place. A 
largo and well built statu penitentiary, of 
stone; has been erected near the city. His * 
.3l0ii:ct long, and 50 wide,and three sto¬ 
ries high. It has cells for 200 convicts. 
Tiie university of Nashville was incorpo¬ 
rated in ISOti, and a building was erected, 
ninety feet long and three stories liigb. 

It did not, however, go into o|M-miion for 
several years. It has an excellent chem¬ 
ical apparatus, a miiu-mlngicu! cabinet ■ 
containing 10,000 specimens, a museum ■ 
of natural history, u library of 2500 vol¬ 
umes, and 9.“» students. The number of 
alumni (in U*3l) is 93. The students’ 
libraries eontaiiiT.IO volumes. The Nash¬ 
ville female academy is a very respecta¬ 
ble institution, with 135 pupils. 

N.vssairiams. (See A r osairians.) 

Nassau ; a sovereign duchy of the Ger¬ 
man empire, bordering on me Prussian . 
province of tins Lower llliine. . llesso- 
Durinstiult ami Frankfort. r l'bc Rhine 
runs along its southern bonier, and re¬ 
ceives the Lahn from the dueliy. The 
superficial area is 1759 square miles, with 
a population of320,470, of whom a littlo 
mom than one half are- Protestants. 
The court and about one third of the peo¬ 
ple am Calvinists; hut since 1817, the Lu¬ 
therans and Calvinists have been united 
under the title of the Evangelical Christian 
church. The liice of the country is rather 
uneven; the soil is fertile. Ilochheiin, 
Itudeslnim, Joiiuniiisberg, Marcusbrun- 
neti, Asniaiisliausen, &c., yield the finest 
Rhenish wines. Them are mineral springs 
nt Wiesbaden (the capital), Niedereeltere, 
Ems, Sclilangcnbad, Gciluau, &c. ' Tho 
revenue of the duchy is estimated at. 
1,810,000 guilders; the debt at 5,000,000: • 
the contingent to the army of the confed¬ 
eracy is 3028 men., Tne duke has tho 
13th vote in the diet, with the duke of 
Brunswick; and in the plenum lie has , 
two Votes, aigl the 14th seat. The pru*-; a 
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ent duke of Nassau, William bom 1792), are dressed with the long hioss. They' 
resides in Wiesbaden, and in t ic'bcantiful abound >vith beautiful flowers, and are 
castle Bibcrich. U lie estates, >y the con- not yet destitute of a variety of game, 
stitution ol 1815, are composed of two' Gfape vines of remarkable size hang in 
chambers—that of the nobles, consisting great numbers from the widc-spreadim* 
of die princes of the blood, six hereditary brandies of the noblest forest trees, and 
members, and six members ejected by rbo .the* ever-grccii mistletoe is seen most ■ 
nobility, and that of the deputies of the when the. proper foliage of the trees has 
country, twenty-two tar number. The fallen. The town itself, in the autumn 
founder of the house of Nassau appears and winter, presents a scene of great nni- 
to have been Ofho of Laiirenbtirg, brother million; but in the summer, especially in ' 
of Conrad I (In die tendi century), llis sickly seasons, little business js im»s- 
descendauts afterwards, took the name of anted. The streets an: i>road; ninny of* 
Nassau, from a castle of that name. In the buildings are in very good stylo-find 
1255, two lines were formed, that of Wol- ( the whole lias the appearance of rleanli- 
nun, or the elder line, and that of Otho. ness, comfort and opulence. There is 
From the former is descended the present respectable society; considerable attention 
. ducal house of Nassau, which /received is paid to literature; and the. people are 
the ducal title from the conlederacyof the distinguished for their hospitality. There 
llliine, which it helped to establish, in is a Presbyterian, an Hpiscupnl, a Cat ho- ’ 
lHOli. From tlui younger lino is descend- lie, a Baptist and a Methodist clinrch; 
fed the reigning house of-Holland, 09 of and far more attention is paid to religions 
Orange-Nnssau. (See A 1 ’ Ihtrluniis.) institutions than in most of onr Southern 

Natchkz, a city of Mississippi, and cities. Notwithstanding the elevated sit- 
much tlie largest town of the spite, id re- nation and cleanliness of the city, and the 
luanticaliy situated on the east hank of the ajqmrent purity of its atmosphere, it lias 
river, on a very high blull) about 280 miles olhm been visited with the yellow fever, 
nbme New Orleans; lat. 111° 94' N.; lou. This liiet accounts for the changing char- 
!H‘ 1 25'W. It is about filiO’miles below acter and slow increase of the popula- 
tlie mouth of the Ohio; 840 below St. Lou- lion. The Bank of the fatale, of Mississip- 
is; 1(115 Ik'Iow Pittsburg; 150 by land pi, u Fluted States’ Branch Bank, and the 
north-west of New Orleans; 450 south- Planter’s linnk, are at Natchez. Tim first 
west by south from Nashville; and 12(50 lias a capital of $1,000,000, and the lust 
irem Washington. Its population, in of £5,000,000. 

18%. ,vas 2184, of’ whom 85(5 were slaves; Natciikz ; once a powerful tribe of In¬ 

in 1850, 2700. Natchez is the principal dians, residing on the eastern side of the 
town in this region fir the shipment of Mississippi, in the western part ’of the 
cotton to New Orleans; and, ut the proper state of the same name, whose melancholy 
season, the streets arc almost, bamcadocd fate lias derived a new interest frqm the 
with 1 Mile- of cotton, 'flic river business muse of Chateaubriand. According to 
is transacted in that part of the town call- their own traditions, the Natchez lind ctn- 
ed the “lauding,” or “tinder the lull.” ignited from the south, and their manners 
This is “a repulsive place,” says Mr. Flint, and opinions resembled, in many points, 
“and unhappily hut too often the resort of these of. the civilized tribes of that part 
all Inal is vile, from tlnr tipper and lower of the country. Inhabiting a delightful 
country.” Croat munliera of boats mu nl- couiifiy, under a mild climate, they were 
ways lying here; uud the, idle and vicious- a polished people, in comjmrison with 
find such accommodations as they desire their snvhge. neighbors. They had laws, 
at the. lauding. There are, however, sev- an established worship, a temple deili¬ 
ra 1 respectable traders jit this part.of the cated to the Great Spirit, on the altar of 
town. 'J'he iipjK*r town is situated on a .which burned a perpetual tire, arid chiefs 
bluff almut 300 feet nlmvc the usual level who derived. their origin from the sun. 
of die river. If has a good view of the They Imd treated the French colonists 
cultivated margip on the opposite .bank with great kindness, mid hail been courted’ 
of the river, in Concordia, and t(ie cyo by them on account of their power. (See 
ranges over a vast extent of cypress Louisiana.) A quarrel having token 
• swamps in the same direction. On the place, between a French soldier and nn 
eastern side, the country has a very beau- Indian, tbc latter was shot by the garrison 
tiful, undulating sitrliice, covered with of fort Rosalie (a French post in tins territo- 
lofty trees, or a rich growth of niaizo and ry of tjie Nntclicz), and the offenders were.. 
cotton. The forests here havd mostly an'' left unpunished. Tho consequeuce was 
open ajqiearaoce, except where tlie trees . a war, which" was, however, terminated 
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by the influence of one of tjie principal 
Indian chiefs. Soon afterwards (1723), 
French trpops were secretly introduced 
into the settlement, and great mu til tors of 
the unsuspecting Nutcliezmassacred. To • 
this outrage was added another, which 
1 stung the Indians to madness: the French 
•selected, as a site lor a town, a snot (two 
miles from the present town of Natchez) 
occupied by a large and ancient Indian 
village', and ordered the huts of-the natives 
to be removed. Tho latter fanned n plan 
of vengeance: they attacked the fort by 
surprise, and put to death tho garrison. 
They also destroyed all the French settle¬ 
ments in that pah of the countiy. A' 
powerful' force was stmt against them, 
and, tumble to resist it, they retired si¬ 
lently in the night, crossed the Mississippi, 

' and fortifled themselves on lim ited riwor, 
not far from Natchitoches. Pursued 
thither, they attempted to cut their way 
through tiie enemy; the greater part of 
them fell in the attempt; the males who 
survived were sold, as slaves, in St. Do¬ 
mingo ; tho women were enslaved at home. 
Thus perished the-tribe of the Natchez. 

Natchitoches (commonly pronounced 
Niu-kitosh ) ; a town of Louisiana, on Red 
river, about 280 miles, by the course, of 
the river, above its entrance into the Mis¬ 
sissippi, ami half that distance by laud. 
■It is about U0 miles alnivn Alexandria, 
and 50 miles east of the Sabine, river, 
which separates Louisiana from .Mexico; 
and, being at the head of steam-hout navi¬ 
gation, on this great river, and the empo¬ 
rium of the trade between the interior of 
Mexico and the Mississippi valley, it must 
almost necessarily 1/ccoiiio a place of great 
size and opulence. It is iicaiitilully situ¬ 
ated, oil the south-west hunk of the river, 
and extends hack to the’ Pine lilufls, -on 
which seine beautiful houses are already 
erected. Lat 31° 40' N.; Ion. !W° 1 (Y \V .; 
population, in 1018, about t>00, exclusive 
of the garrison of fort Claiborne, it is 
.gradually increasing, but we know not its 
present size. The trade between the 
Mexican states ami Louisiana centres here. 
Bars of silver, horses mid mpics, from the 
Mexicans, are exchanged for manufac¬ 
tured goods, groceries, spirits and tobacco. 
-Tins town was established more than a 
hundred years ago. The people are 
Americans; French, Spaniards, Indians, 

, and mixtures of these races. There are 
many respectable families, mid the wealthy 
planters have houses in the town, for the 
sake of society. -The people are very 
fond of balls and dancing. It is the seat 
of thu courts of justice for Natchitoches 


county, and lias a weekly newspaper, in 
■ French and English. 

National Assembly. (See lYance.) 

, National Convention. (See France.) 

National Bankruptcy. (Seo Public 
Debt.) 

National Debt. (See Pvhlic'Dtlt.) 

National Domains (bienf nutionaux \; 
the name given to the church lunds which, 
during the French revolution of the last 
century, were declared the property of the 
nation, mid sold as such. The lunds of 
emigrants, and the crown lands, were also 
declared national domains., The national 
.domains were created by several decrees 
of the national assembly, occasioned by 
.financial embarrassments. 'Die king 
sanctioned a decree of the national assem¬ 
bly, of Nov. 2,178!), declaring llic church 
lands (estimated at over 3,000,000,001) of „ 
livres) at the disjiosnt of the nation ; anil a 
<lc#ce of Dec. 10, 1780, converting the 
crown lands, with the exception of nine 
residences, into national domains. An¬ 
other Ihw-authorized the sale of this pub¬ 
lic property, to the amount of 100,000,000, 
and ordered the issue of assignats (<j. v.) 
to that amount, which, on Mirahcau’s mo¬ 
tion (April 17, 1700), were made a circu¬ 
lating medium. Not long before (Febru¬ 
ary 131, the -national domains were in¬ 
creased by the suppression, of the monas¬ 
teries, and, March 18 of the same year, it 
was decreed that a certain amount si ton Id 
be sold to each municipality—an impor¬ 
tant decree, which attached all the cities 
and towns to the new order ol‘ things. 
Finally (Indore Necker’s resignation), June 
20, all tins national domains, except the 
crown lands (see Domains) and forests, 
were declared alienable. At the same 
time, the amount of the assignats was in¬ 
creased (Sept. 22, 1700) to 1,200,000,000, 
and gradually rose to nearly 40,000,000,000 
of livres (in February, 17!>(»). This poli¬ 
cy made most of the purchasers of the 
national domains zealous supporters of tho 
revolution. But fluctuations in the value 
ot the assignats, and great speculations in 
them, were the consctpieuccs of the great 
issue, increased by tho insecure tenure of 
the confiscated estates of the emigrants, 
which hail boon added to the national 
domains hy a law of July 27, YJtti. in 
the western and southern departments, tho 
purchase of these estates was dangerous; 
erasures of names.from the emigrant lists 
were math*, and( those who returned re¬ 
ceived back such of their property as had 
not been sold. The original purchasers 
ot national domains were, therefore, de¬ 
sirous to sell them again, and only die 
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third or fourth holder, considered his title 
secure. On the suine account, they were ■ 
divided and sold in parcels. • Napoleon’s 
measures, in respect to the national do¬ 
mains created under hint, arc related iii 
the - article Domains. When Louis XVIII 
.'published'the constitutional charter, in 
1814, lie declared (in article U), Tonies les 
■proprUlh soul inviolablcs, sans aueune 
exerption K de celles qu'on appetle nalionalc », 
la loi tic jnicllunl aucunc difference min 
dies. The unsold uutionnl domains were, 
however, restored to the emigrants, mid, 
ns they claimed the" entire restitution of 
their estates, nil the national domains lie- 
gnu to lie considered insecure, so that ut. 
least three millions of proprietors lelt their 
property in danger—a circumstance which 
Saul no little influence on the event of 
JVlareh 110, 1815. It was fortunate for 
Franco flint tlie rlminlier of 1810 , &c., and 
the ministry of Louis XVIIT, recognised 
the rights of the holders of the national 
domains in the spirit of the charter. Since 
that lime, the national domains have been 
separated from the crown lands, and the 
sale of the former lias been permitted only 
in special cases, by particular laws; for 
instance, in order to pay the sum exacted 
by the allies, and to create an entailed 
estate for the duke J)e Richelieu. (For 
the indeumiiieutinii of the emigrants, see 
Emigrants, and France ; for the national 
domains ofthc 17. States, see Public Ijands.) 

National Gali.kbv. This splendid 
English collection comprises the greater 
part of the pictures which belonged to the 
late Air. Angcrstein. They were purchas¬ 
ed, b\ in hr of (Jeorge IV, for forty thou¬ 
sand pounds, ns the foundation of a na¬ 
tional gullety, and were first exhibited to , 
the public in May, 1&24. Amongst them 
ore the Village Festival, by Wilkie; Mar¬ 
riage a la Mode, by Hogarth ; Christ rais¬ 
ing Lazarus, by Sebustiun del Piombo; 
tlie Woman taken in Adultery, by Rem¬ 
brandt; Julius II, by Raphael; and beau¬ 
tiful sjierimciis of Ouyp, Vundyek, Anili- 
bftl Cararci, Claude, G. Poussin, Rubens, 
Titian, Coreggio, N. Poussin, Domcniclii- 
no, and V« lasquez. 

National Guards. (See Guarils.) 

National Institute. (See Insmide, 
National.) . 

Nations, Law or. liy national laie, or, 
as it is moro commonly called, the law of 
nations, wq. understand that portion of 
public law which concerns the rights, du¬ 
ties and obligations of nations. ' This is a 
very comprehensive subject, and can only 
be glanced at in this place, since a full and 
accurate ' examination would occupy-vol¬ 


umes. Nations are considered as moral 
persons, having duties to perform, ns well 
as rights to enforce, and are lHirtud to the 
observance of the groat principles of jus¬ 
tice, which are applicable to the relations 
which subsist between each nation and its 
own subjects, and between each nation . 
and every other nation. Vajtel has defin¬ 
ed the law of nations to be the science 
which teaches tlie rights sul'isisting-lie- 
tweeu nations or states, aiid the obliga¬ 
tions comsiMiudcnt to those rights. Hut 
it is obvious' that he here speaks of one 
branch only of that law, and that he alto¬ 
gether passes by another most important' 
branch,-namely, the rights and obligations 
which subsist between tlie nation and its 
own subjects. It would lie more correct, 
therefore, to'divide it into two grant lead¬ 
ing heads, namely, flic internal law of na¬ 
tions, or that which arises from the rela¬ 
tions between the sovereign and the peo¬ 
ple, and the external law of nations, or that 
which arises from tho relations between 
different nations. ’The former may he 
pmjierly railed the public, law of the. stale, 
whether il arise from tlie prineiples of 
natural justice, or from positive institution, 
'flic latter is appropriately railed iiderna - 
tional law, and is ugain divisible into two 
Jieuds, the one which regulates the rights, 
intercourse- and obligations of nations, as 
such, with each other; the other, which 
regulates the rights and obligations more 
immediately belonging to their respective 
subjects. Thus tlie rights and duties of 
mnliussndors belong to that bend which 
respects the nation in its sovereign capaci¬ 
ty ; and the rights of the subjects of one 
nation to property situated within the ter¬ 
ritory of another nation, licloug to the lat¬ 
ter head. The former is frequently de¬ 
nominated tlie public law of nations, and 
tire latter the private, law of nations. Tlie 
general foundation on which tlie law of 
nations rests, is the Jaw of nature, or that 
system of principles which is deduced by 
human reason from the nature of man, 
and his social obligations, lor tlie direction 
and government of iittumn societies. Not. 
that every principle of natural law. is aji- 
plicohle to nations, in the same way and 
manner us it is to hulniduals; lmt that na¬ 
tions, being moral persons, are bomnl by 
tho same principles, so far ns they admit 
of a just application to them. And among 
Christian nations, these principles are il¬ 
lustrated and enforced by the superior 
- sanctions and, dor-trines of divine rcvqla-, 
tiou. It is obvious, that the prineiples of 
natural law are not, of themselves, unfit- 
cieut to regulate, in a fixed and definitive 
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manner, all the complicated relations of 
society; for, in many cases, rio mlo is, or 
can be, furnished by human reason, which 
is, necessarily, the sole utid true. rule to 
govern them." There are many cases iu 
which the rule is a matter of indifference, 
or of convenience, or of arbitrary regula¬ 
tion ; and every nation is free to adopt or 
reject the, rulo which is framed by anoth¬ 
er. There an*, again, other cases, in 
which a nation may .justly yield up its 
own strict rights, or modify them, without 
any departure from the* principles of jus¬ 
tice, or moral obligation. The law of na¬ 
tions may, therefore, lie divided into- two 
great classes of principles, namely, those 
which arise from natural or imivi rsal lAvv, 
and those which are of mere positive in¬ 
stitution. The fiirmcr is denominated the 
universal law of nations; the latter, the 
posilii'f law of naliotJS. And the latter is 
again divisible into the emlomnry law, or 
that whirl* arises from the silent consent 
of nations, as evidenced hy general usages 
and customs, and habits of intercourse; 
and the conventional law , which arises from 
express compacts, or treaties between na¬ 
tions, or in a particubir stale, from thefim- 
dainculal constitution of such state. AVe 
do not propose, in this place, to enter upon 
any theoretical investigation of the princi 
Plf* »<" the law of nations, lint merely to 
present a practical summary of the most 
important of them. Our object is to fur¬ 
nish a guide to the nclual state of this 
branch of public, jurisprudence, rather 
than un exposition of the reasons on 
which it is founded. In considerintr this 
subject, it is our design to treat, first, of 
the, internal law of nations, or that 
which concerns a nation considcvd hy it¬ 
self; and, secondly, the external law of 
nations, or that which concerns its inter¬ 
course and relations with other states. 

’ 1. Nations considered in themselves ;— 
When any society of men, or body politic, is 
united for the purposes of government, and 
for mutual protection, wii an: accustomed 
to call such society, orI kxIv politic, nstal-c, 
or nation. To every state,* or tuition, wo 
ascribe the attributes of sovereignty, hide-. 
peudfcOce, and equality with every other. 
Every nation which governs itself) without 
dependence upon any foreign power, is 
' deemed a sovereign state, By sovereign¬ 
ty, -is rtioant the absolute right to exercise 
^supreme power, Vyithout any responsibility • 
'J to any . superior,* except God. 'Jfhis is 
jvsovereignty; in its largest sense; and in 
this view it is despotic and uncontrolla¬ 
ble. But it must not be understood that 
thfe possession of such an absolute,-despot- 


ic sovereignty, is inilispcnsahlb to the ex- 
: istence of u nation, or that it is ordinarily 
conferred, or proper to be conferred, njton 
'its own functionaries. All thut is meant 
is, that it is corii|ietent for .the ] ample com¬ 
posing any stiitc, or nation, to exercise 
such power, or to confide it to their public 
functionaries; and the exercise of it by 
"either eannot, properly, he questioned,by 
any foreign state or government. Theo¬ 
retically speaking, this absolute sovereign-' 

’ ty may be said to be inherent in Avery na¬ 
tion, as a potential attribute; but, practi¬ 
cally speaking, it rarely has any existence, 
as ;m actual attribute, in the organization 
of" any government. The forms of gov¬ 
ernment nre divisible into three sorts: do-' 
mocraeies, or governments by the people; 
aristocracies or governments of a select 
few: and monarchies, or governments of 
a single head ; and ouch of these may he 
variously mixed up with the others, so m f 
to lbrm a complex government, such as a 
representative democracy', or ( republic, or 
a limited monarchy, or u limited aristocra¬ 
cy. In a pure drs|ioiism, indeed, all sove¬ 
reign power is concentrated in the head; 
but such a government rarely exists; fur, 
in governments usually styled despotic, the 
customs and institutions of the society, and 
the habits, and manners, and opinions of 
the people generally, int(*r|*o>e some indi¬ 
rect checks, and compel the sovereign to 
yield a practical obedience to some limits 
prescribed to his prerogatives, if he does 
not, there is ofleii an ultimate, resort of pop¬ 
ular or aristoeratical power, which, hy cut- 
fmgliimotf administers uiicilertiial, though 
sanguinary remedy. In free governments, 
this des|X)tie sovereignty is a men.* residu¬ 
ary power in the people, if it can lie said 
to have any positive existence at all. It 
never is confided to any public functiona¬ 
ries, except for transitory purposes: audit 
is couttary to the theoretical principles of 
such governments that it should he in¬ 
trusted, as u permanent attribute, to the 
legislative, executive, or judicial depart¬ 
ments. Nations, therefore, in a just sense, 
are deemed sovereign, not so much be¬ 
cause they possess .the absolute right to 
exercise, iu their acttud organization) .such 
transcendent and despotic authority,"hut 
because whatever they do exercise is inde¬ 
pendent of and uncontrollable hy any for¬ 
eign nation. The sovereignty of many 
nations is, iu its actual organization, limit¬ 
ed l»y their own constitutions, of govern¬ 
ment ; hut, in relation to all foreign states,- 
the sovereignty is," nevertheless, complete 
and perfect. \nd a nation‘may even iiavo 
a limited connexion with or. dependence 
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upon other nations, and yet retain a gene¬ 
ral sovereignty, in all other respects, and 
thus entitle itself to lie deemed.* sovereign 
nation, if it still possesses the power to 
govern itself by its own authority and laws. 
In respect to each other, then, nations jxw- 
sessed of sovereignty, in the limited sense 
above stated, are detuned equuls, and are 
entitled to the same general'rights and 
privileges. Relative strenglhis of no iron- 
sequence ; it neither confers nor abstracts 
any sovereign power. Relative weakness 
creates no dependence, and, in a just 
sense, compels to no sacrifice of national 
attributes. In respect to its own internal 
concerns; every nation possesses general 
and supreme authority, iiow that author¬ 
ity shall he exercised, and by whom, de¬ 
pends upon the particular constitution of 
each state, and is subject to the modifica¬ 
tion anil control of the national will, ex¬ 
pressed in such manner ns the people pro¬ 
scribe., The authority of the nation over 
ail its members is, liy the very act of asso¬ 
ciation, deemed, in all that concerns tiio 
general vveltiiro of tho nation, complete 
and supreme. All the members are hound 
to^obedieneo and allegiance; and, in re¬ 
turn, the nation is bound to protect and 
preserve its members. It may be proper, 
however, to express the rights and duties 
of a nation in union; exact form than can 
he communicated in such general proposi¬ 
tions. 1. Every nation possesses full ju¬ 
risdiction to create, alter, abolish, and reg¬ 
ulate its own form ofgoveriuneiit, in such 
a manner tis to provide, from till 10 to time, 
for its own safety and happiness. 2. Ev¬ 
ery ii. ion possesses an exclusive jurisdic¬ 
tion, within its territory, over all persons 
mid things therein. .‘1. Every nation pos¬ 
sesses* a right to demand the allegiance of 
all its own subjects, and to bind them by 
its own laws, whctlicr they are at home or 
abroad. 4. Every nation has a right to 
tins temporary allegiance and obedience of 
ail persons who are strangers,and foreign¬ 
ers, so long os they reside Within its terri¬ 
torial limits. 5. Every nation has a right 
to exercise jurisdiction, in common with 
every utlici nation, upon the high seas, and 
in all other places not exclusively, belong¬ 
ing to some other nation. G. Every na¬ 
tion has a right to enforce its own regula¬ 
tions upon its own subjects, and upon all 
other |»ersons sailing under its flag and pro-, 
tcction upon the high seas, and to govern 
its trade thereon, not intorlbring with the 
common rights of other nations. 7. Ev¬ 
ery nation has a right to hold .all persons, 
bom within its limits, and not specially 
exempted by the law of nations, to bo its 
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subjects, and*bouiid thereto by natural al¬ 
legiance. 8. Every nation 1ms a right to 
natiimli7.e foreigners residing within its 
territory, at its own pleasure; but such 
naturalization, ciumotiiri|Mpr or destroy the 
rights of other nations, to whom thej' may 
previously owe allegiance. !>. Every na¬ 
tion possesses a supreme legislative, execu¬ 
tive and judicial authority, ahd may c'ou-' 
fer sijclt portion of these powers upon its 
public functionaries, tor the pur ]him s of 
its own suffcty, interest, and happiness, as 
it may deem proper. 10. Every mpion 
has a right to acquire and hold property,' 
ns its own public, domain, for public pur¬ 
poses. .]f. The rights of persons, and the- 
rights of property, within its territory, are 
subject to the control ami regulation of 
every nation, according to its own consti¬ 
tution and laws. 12. The territory with¬ 
in the limits of every nation, not owned' 
by any private persons, belongs to the na¬ 
tion, in its sovereign capacity, id. Every 
1 nation, in \irtue, of its eminent domain, 
has, in cases of necessity, and for the pub¬ 
lic safety and happiness, a right to dispose, 
of uny [tuition of the wealth or projtcriy of 
its subjects. 14. Every nation possesses 
life power, in virtue of its sovereign!) ,■ to 
punish all crimes committed against it, 
and to enforce all civil obligations due to 
, it,from persons subjected to its authority. 
Stick are some of the more iiu|Mirtuut- 
rights of sovereignty, belonging to nations. 
We'may now enumerate some of their 
duties. *1. Every nation is lioiuid to pro¬ 
tect tho rights aud possessions of its sub¬ 
jects against all aggressions. 2. Every 
nation is bound to prevent its subjects from 
doing any wrong or injustice to the sub¬ 
jects of other countries. 3. Every nation, 
in virtue of ,its obligation to preserve the 
peace, safety, liberty And happiness of its 
own subjects, is hotnid to provide for the . 
enactment of all good and wholesome 
laws for these purposes; and, especially, ' 
to provide for the necessities of theim-, 
tioii itself; to promote agriculture, com- 
uieree, manufactures;'and lawful pur¬ 
suits, which are calculated to relieve tho 
wants, promote the prosperity, or encour¬ 
age the- just enterprise of its subjects. 4. 
Every nation is liound to provide lor the 
due and regular administration of justice y 
for the redress of wrongs ; for the preser¬ 
vation of civil, political and religious lib¬ 
erty ; for the cultivation of piety and sound 
morals; for the suppression of vice; for 
public education aud instruction; and for 
alt other objects which are essential to tho 
true interests and happiness of the people. 
Such, in a general view, ore -pome of the 
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more important duiiea-nf nations, in re- - as may be, an honest and frank intor- 



' and it. may be added, that, as all such - ter¬ 
ritory is held for the national benefit,' it 
- may he alienated, and disposed of, accord¬ 
ing to ilie. will of *ho nation. All proper¬ 
ty, however acquired* by the nation, is 
subject to the like disposition. Tl/lisalb 
the national revenues arising from taxa¬ 
tion, or rents, or other income, or resources, 
may be applied as the nation deems proper 


result of undeniable principles of the law of 
nature, sanctioned and supported by tho 
positive declarations of Christianity. ■ Tho 
other maxim, to which we have alluded, is 
the peifect equality of nations,whether great 
or small, maritime or inland, strong or 
weak. In this respect, they nre treated" 
like individuals, who, however differing 
iu capacity and strength, are deemed en- 


for its own welfare. Hut there are inauy titled to equal rights and privileges, iu the 
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things which a nation holds for die public 
use ami benefit, iu respect to which all-the 
subjects possess, or may possess, a com¬ 
mon right of enjoyment. Thus rivers,, 
lakes, and arms of the sea, within the lim¬ 
its of tho territory of a nation, are pos¬ 
sessed and owned by the nation, in virtue 
of its occupation of the adjacent country; 
and, until alienated, they ore held for the 
common benefit of all the people, and 
jmy he used by all the people lor the pur¬ 
pose of fishing aud navigation. Of the 
like nature are reads, and highways, and 
canals, established aud supported at the 
expense of the nation. All these territo¬ 
rial rights and possessions, however, are 
subject to the municipal regulations of ( 
every nation, according to its own choice, 
and constitution of government. 

2. Of Nations, considered in Relation ii 
each other.—Thu basis, on which all the 
rights mid duties of nations, in their inter¬ 
course with eaeh other, rests, is the funda¬ 
mental maxims, that ihcy tire all moral 
perilous, and that each lias a perfect equal¬ 
ity, in sovereignty' and social rights, with 
every other. They are treated as moral 
pontons possessing a sense of right and 
wrong, and responsible' to the common 
. Creator for a just discharge of all tho du¬ 
ties common to the huquui race. They 
are hound to' do justice, to perform the 
- offices of humanity, aud to render mutual 
.assistance to each other, in the same man¬ 
ner, and upon the same principles, that 
bind individuals to like duties. If there 


general scale of the human race. In a 
just sense, thou, all nations are of equal 
rank and dignity, although, by custom aud 
usage, a precedency iu men; mutters of 
ceremony and courtesy is olicn conceded 
to nations which have a high antiquity, or. 
superior renown, or uncommon power. , 
The rights and dutiesnf nations,iu regard 
to each other, may he divided' into two 
general heads,—those which belong to a 
state of peace, and those which belong to 
a slate of war. Wo shall first, treat of 
those which belong to a state of pi’u.'c. 

1. Every nation is i*nnnd to abstain tram 
all interference with the domain of other 
nations. Tlmt domain extends to every , 
tiling which.a nation is in possession of 
by a just Title, whether it. he by purchase, 
or cession, or conquest, or by a title 
founded solely on a long possession. In 
respect to foreign nations, not only the 
public, doitiain, hut'all the private proper¬ 
ty of the subjects of a nation, situated 
within its limits, is deemed the property 
of tlie ndtion. This right of domain rs 
exclusive; and, consequently, no nation . 
cart rightfully exercise any jurisdiction or 
sovereignty within the territoriesofuuother, 
cither over persons or tilings. If a nation 
chooses to leave some part of its territory 
desert and uncultivated, this does not jus¬ 
tify any other nation in sei/ing upoii or 
occupying it. lint, where a desert terri¬ 
tory. lias no owner, there the nation that 
first discovers or occupies if, is generally 
allowed to possess a just title to it; But 
if the territory, when discovered, is occu- 


is any difference, nations ure under a 

superior * obligation to perform all social pied by inhabitants, no just righf exists to 
duties, because their means are more cx- expel or to subdue them, upon any recog. 
f * tensive, and their authority more complete, nised principles of nationul' law. Such 
i; ’than those of individuals. Ifence It is the inhabitants have just as good a title, 
fluty of evciy nation to succor and assist fou nded upon possession, as can be 
another, that is sufferiug by famine, pesti* claimed by arty other people. 2. Where. 

. fence, or other calamity; to cultivate two nutions lamlcr.on a river, or lake, or 
friendship and good will towards all ami of the eca, it often becomes a matter 
• others; to abstain from dl injury and of dispute, how far the limits of each 
■wrong to all others; and to cherish, os for extend, and how far either may exercise . 
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exclusive jurisdiction over such places.' 
No principles can be laid down,, Which 
will embrace all cases of this soft, liut 
as a nation may acquire exclusive domin¬ 
ion in a river, lake, or arm of the sea, 
some rules have been laid down as guides 
on this subject. When a nation takes 
possession of a country 'lioiindcd by a 
river, it is considered as appropriating to 
itself the river also, if there is no adverse 
possession or appropriation: In such 
coses, a priority of possession or occupa¬ 
tion is generally allowed to give' the 
superior right. If a nation has loug en¬ 
joyed the exclusive use of such river, lake, 
or arm of the sen, for navigation, .fishing, 
&c., that, is understood to strengthen its 
title of |K>ssession. If no priority of occu¬ 
pation is, or can he established, by cither 
of two nations inhabiting the opposite 
bunks of a river, each is considered as 
having an equal title; and, in such a ease, 
the right of dominion of each will extend 
to the middle of the stream of the river 
(usque a/l JUum aqua). Where a nation 
possesses the territory on both sides of a 
river, so far as such territory Attends, it is 
deemed to bo the owner of the river itself; 
but other nations, owning, in like manner, 
above or below, on the seme river, may 
have a right of passage, or other servitude. 
"In respect to the main sea, in former 
times, several, nations laid claims to an 
exclusive dominion, or, at least, to a pre¬ 
eminence it) and over certain purts of it. 
But the.general doctrine now maintained 
is, llmt all nations have equal and com¬ 
mon rights on the high sea, and they are 
not b -uii.l to admit any superiority there. 
The sea which washes the coast of a na¬ 
tion, to tho extent of a cannot-shot, or a 
marine league, is now deemed to he a part 
of the territory of, the nation, over which 
it nny f tor its own protection, exercise an 
exclusive jurisdiction. And, in respect to 
persons subjected to its laws, every nation 
now cluitns a right to exercise jurisdiction 
on the high sens, for the purpose of cn- 
. forcing, not only the law of nations, but its 
own municipal regulations. -3. J’roni tli6 
exclusive jurisdiction and sovereignty of a 
, nation, within its domain, it follows, that 
no other nation has a right to punish for 
crimes committed by its own subjects 
therein. No foreign nation has a right to 
.pursue any criminal, or fugitive from jus¬ 
tice', therein; but its claim, if any, is a 
mere right to' demand him from the nation 
itself! l^ora this peculiar and exclusive 
(.jurisdiction,'Which a nation exercises with¬ 
in its own territory, over persons and 
things, other nations are accustomed, upon 
. VOL. IX.' . ‘ 13 . , - , 


principles of comity and general conve¬ 
nience, to respect the decisions of the local 
tribunals, and to recognise the rights gen¬ 
erally derived from them. It might other- ’ 
wise hapjien thut, with every change of 
domicil, the entire rights of property might . 
he subjected, to uew litigation; and a 

a neut, valid where it,was rendered, 
t lie set aside by a tribunal having no 
competency to exercise an apjiellate juris¬ 
diction. 4. Every nation 1ms a right to 
regulate its own intercourse and com 
merce with other nations,' not denying • 
them just rights, in such a manner as is' 
most conducive to its own prosperity and ■ 
interests. It ought not, however, to re¬ 
strict commerce, which is generally bene¬ 
ficial to all muukind, beyond wlmt a just ' 
care of its own interests dictates. And it 
will not, if it lie wise, impose any restric¬ 
tions upon trade, which tend to a destruc" 
tion of tree commerce, or to create an un¬ 
just monopoly. I 11 respect to its conduct 
towards loreigncrs, every nation seems 
under a moral obligation to treat them 
with respect, kindness, and humanity,dur¬ 
ing their sojourn within its territories. 
And though, strictly speaking, no foreigner 
has any right to claim a permanent domi¬ 
cil, or to ^exercise liis trade or business 
within its territories, any interference with 
tho ordinary pursuits of such persons is 
generally deemed a harsh exerciaeof jxiwer. 
Aud if u nation allows foreigners to enter 
into its territory, it is hound to respect their 
rights, so long as they conduct themselves 
peaceably; and iij in breach of good fititli, 1 
if proceeds to punish them vindictively, 
when they have committed no offence, 
it is justly rcs(ionsible for its conduct 
to the'nation to which they belong. For- J 
eigners,. however, arc bound to obey the 
laws of a country, as long as they reside 
within it, and under its protection.' And 
us they are amenable to its laws, so they 
‘op'glit, in reason, to have the assistance of 
its courts of justice to vindicate their own 
rights. The property held l»y foreigners 
within a country, according to the laws, 
ought to he protected in the same manner 
os that- of natives. It is a general rule 
among nations to' regulate the descent, 
distribution and alienation of immovable 
property- exclusively by the laws of the 
country wlierein.it lies. As to movable 
property, it is now a common custom,. 
and -seems most reasonable nnd just, to . 
.-allow foreigners the liberty of disposing-. 

- of it by will, pr otherwise, according to tire 
laws of their own country, or of their own 1 
permanent domicil. Some governments, 

111 the cose of the death of foreigners with. 
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' in their territory, have exercised a vory 
harsh right of appropriating tho property 
le.ll by such jx-rsons to themselves. But 
this exercise of right, or rather of power,, 
has been generally discountenanced, iu 
latter times, among civilized nations. ‘The 
rights of foreigners arc, however, so much 
a matter,of nuitiicijml regulation and pol¬ 
icy, that it is diflicult to lay down more 
than a lew very general principles- on tho 
subject. 5. How far a nation is hound to 
concede to ■ others the exercise of any 
rights, with hi its own territory, has been a 
matter of much speculation among wri¬ 
ters on the law of nation^. It has been 
often asked, whether a nation litis a right 
to demand, in ease of necessity, that 
another shall supply it with provis¬ 
ions, or allow it. to procure, necessaries 
therein; whether a nation may iusist upon 
a right of passage through the territory of 
another nalion, either for (icrsous nr mer¬ 
chandise ; whether it may claim for its sub¬ 
jects a right to reside in the territories of 
another nation; whether it may, of right, 
demand frojn a nation the free use of a 
thing, within its territory, which is inex¬ 
haustible, and is of innocent use, such as 
of water. To all such questions there can 
lx; little more tlmu a general reply, viz. 
that it is tho duty of every nation to con 7 
cede to the necessities of others whatever 
may not incommode itself, or affect its in¬ 
terests, or endanger its jioace or prosperity. 
0. 'The intercourse between nations can 
scarcely be beneficially carried on without 
.the instrumentality of some public agents. 
Tliey may have disputes to adjust, in juries 
to redress, rights to ascertain, mutual ob¬ 
jects and interests to promote,—all of 
which may require great deliberation and 
many conferences. Jt is obviously impos¬ 
sible tor the government of a nation to 
carry on its negotiations at a distance, 
without the aid of some public functiona¬ 
ries, who shall represent its sovereignty, 
and hove authority to act in regard to its 
rights. Hence arises the right of every na- 
. tion to send and to receive ambassadors, 
and other public ministers. Am! this 
'right (if embassy, inasmuch.as its tendency 
is to promote, justice, harmony, peace, and 
social virtue, among nations, has always 
been deemed peculiarly sacred. The jnw 
of ambassadors forms, therefore, a large 
head in the law of nations; and it is ob¬ 
served with a jealdusand scrupulous care 
by all ■civilized nations. As representa¬ 
tives of tho nation itself, ambassadors, mid • 
6thcr public mibisters, arc exempted from 
. all res|xnisibility to the c^vil and criminal 
^jurisdiction of the countries to vyhicirithcy 
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are sent Thpir persons are held sacred 
and iuviolable. Their property, and ser¬ 
vants, mirl retinue,enjoy a.like privilege. 
Their Houses are deemed) in some sort, 
‘asylums; and they have many privileges 
conceded to them, which do not lielong to 
any other persons in the country wlicro 
they reside. These rights, and privileges, 
ami immunities, arc ■ not, however, to he 
considered tie favors granted to the indi¬ 
vidual, but as a sovereign claim aiul public 
security insisted on by nil nations, and re¬ 
fused by none. The peace ami safety of 
all nations are essentially connected with 
the strict observance of'them; and they 
are rarely infringed, except under circum¬ 
stances of peculiar aggravation and injury. 
7. It is through the medium of ambassa¬ 
dors, and other public ministers, that trea¬ 
ties, conventions, and other compacts be¬ 
tween nations, are usually negotiated, thus 
forming a positive code lor the regulation 
of their mutual rights, duties and interests. 
In the modern practice of nations, such 
treaties and com pacts are not generally 
deemed final and conclusive until they 
have been ratified by the. respective gov¬ 
ernments to which the negotiators belong. 

‘ When made, such treaties possess flic 
higiiLni sanctify ami obligatory force. 
They are, indeed, sometimes violated; but 
tlioj never ean Ixj justly violated, except 
in cases of great and positive wrongs on 
the. side of the other contracting party, or 
from extreme necessity, or from a change 
of circumstances, which renders them 
wholly inapplicable or unjust. Many 
rules have been laid down for the interpre¬ 
tation of treaties. But they till resolve 
them wives, ultimately, into one great max¬ 
im, which is, that they are to lie under¬ 
stood and construed according to their 
obvious meaning, and the intention of the 
contracting parties. Treaties may bo dis¬ 
solved in several ways;—first, by the vol¬ 
untary assent of the parties; secondly, by 
u formal dissolution, pronounced by one 
of die parties, acting upon its own respon¬ 
sibility, in the exereisn of sovereign au¬ 
thority ; thirdly, by operation of law, as in 
cases where the contracting parties lose 
their distinct sovereignty,,and become in- 
coqmrated into a siuglc nation; fourthly,- 
by implication, as when new. treaties are 
formed between the parties upon the same 
subject; or new alliances are contracted, 
which are incompatible • with existing 
treaties. 8. As to the modes of terminat¬ 
ing disputes between nations. These are 
various,—by compromise; by,mediation, 
by arbitration; by conferences and con¬ 
gresses.; by tacit acquiescences in the 
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claims of the' other side; and, lastly, on a 
failure: of all those, by an ultimata resort 
to arms. Tins resort may Ire by a limited 
or by an unlimited warfare; by a limited 
warfare, as by retaliation, by reprisals, or 
other modified redress ; by an unlimited 
warfare, as in eases of general hostilities 
in a public war. It is obvious, that a re¬ 
sort to arms can Ire properly bad only 
when all peaceable means of redress have 
been exhausted, and lor causes of an im¬ 
portant nature. 2. And this leads us to 
the consideration of the rights and duties 
of nations in regard to each other, which 
belong to a state of war,—First, between 
the nations at war. The right of declar¬ 
ing war results from the right of a nation 
to preserve its own existence, its own lilt- 
ertios, and its own essential interests. In 
a state of nature, men have a right to em¬ 
ploy foree in self-defence; and, when they 
enter into society, this right is transferred 
to tire government, and is an incident to 
sovereignty. I. What are just caiises'ibr 
entering into war, is a question which 
has been much discussed by publicists. 
It is difficult to lay down.any general 
rules on rhe subject, and nations must lie 
ultimately left to decide for themselves, 
when the exigency arises. In general, it 
may Ire said, that war ought not to hi' en¬ 
tered into, except for \ cry cogent reasons, 
as it necessarily involves much personal 
suffering, and many private as well as 
public sacrifices. No mau can look upon 
the. conflicts nl'armies ami navies, the pil¬ 
lage of cities, the devastation of provinces, 
and tin* destruction of property and of 
life, .’■liich it unavoidably involves, .with¬ 
out feeling that a deep moral responsihiL 
ify attaches upon the nation which under¬ 
takes it. Defensive wars are necessarily 
justifiable from the fact, that they involve 
tlie existence or safety of the nation and 
its interests, lint offensive wars are of a 
very dilferent character, and can Ire justi¬ 
fied only iri cases of aggravated wrongs, 
or vital injuries. 2. In respect to the 
. mode of declaring war. It may lw formal, 
as hy a public declaration, or informal,* ns 
by adtuul hostilities. In modern times, 
nations are accustomed, generally, to make 
a public declaration, anil to justify them¬ 
selves licfore the world, by a manifesto-of 
' their rcusons. & The effects of a decla¬ 
ration of war. The first effect is to put all 
the subjects of each of the nations in a 
state of hostility to each other. All public 
and all private social intercourse-arc sus- 

I tended between them. They nr<j not at 
iberty to engage in trade, nr commerce, or 
contract, with each other; and they re¬ 


tain the diameter of cnetnins^in whatever 
country they may be found. In the next 
place, all the property belonging to each 
redeemed hostile. If jt he personal prop¬ 
erty, it may lie captured as prize ; il’ lauds, 
it may be seized, and confiscated, at the 
pleasure of the sovereign; if it Ire merely 
m debts or stock, it may, in the extreme 
oxcraise of the Jaws of war, be equally 
liable to confiscation. In general, each 
nation restrains the right to make captures, 
and to carry on hostilities, to such persons 
ns nr«y in public employment, or to such 
as receive a public commission tor this 
purpose. Men* private warfare is uot al¬ 
lowed, e.xcppt tinder many restrictions. 
Thus the usual modes of carrying on war 
are hy arm jes, na\ ic?, ami privateers, acting 
under the immediate authority of the gov¬ 
ernment. 4. But, although the. extreme 
rights of war an* thus rigorous and op¬ 
pressive, there seems no reason to exclude, 
even between enemies, the common du¬ 
ties of humanity. _ "While the buttle rages, 
indeed, every tfiiiig’ but slaughter and vic¬ 
tory' an: forgotten. But, as soon as it is 
over, the conquerors are bound to treat the 
wounded with kindness, and the prisoners 
with a decent humanity. And they who 
knowingly ofii*ud, in those, cases, are 
guilty of a gross violation of duty in the 
eyes of God and man. And there are 
some things which seem piisitivcly pro¬ 
hibited from their cruelty and brlital liar- 
barity: such ure the violation of fcnuile 
captives, tin* torturing of prisoners, the 
poisoning of wells, the use of inhuman 
instruments of war. 5. In time of war, 
11 fere is occasionally nil intercourse lie- 
tween tjie belligerents, which should ill- 
way s Ire held sacred. Thus the granting of 
passports, and ransom of prisoners and 
property: the intereliunge of prisoners by 
cartels; tlu* temporary suspension of hos¬ 
tilities hy truces; the passage of flags of 
truce; the engaging in treaties of enpitula- 

• tion, in eases of besieged armies or cities,— 
all these are matters which are held in great 
reverence, anil demand the exercise of 
the utmost good faith. A fortiori,l\icm 
should be a total abscuce of all fraud and 
stratagem, in eases where preliminary ne-- 
gotiutions are entered into fur the purjiose 
of restoring peuce. G. In respect to cap¬ 
tures made in war, they generally enure 
to the benefit o'f the sovereign, unless ho 

• lias made some other positive distribution 
of them. When any conquest of territory 
is made, the inhabitants immediately pass 
under the dominion of the conqueror, and 
.are subject to such laws gs he chooses to 
impose upon them. Generally, if is for tlio 
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interest, as it certiiiiily is the common pol¬ 
icy, of the conqueror to respect the rights 
of private persons and private property. 
But irf strictness, his power oyer each is 
unlimited, unless so lar as it may be re¬ 
strained by articles of capitulation, or by 
. moral or religious obligations. In cases 
of reconqiiest, the property, unless previ¬ 
ously disposed of, returns to the original 
owner by tlicjMS postliminii, in lihe man¬ 
lier as the restoration of a prisoner of war 
to his own country reiustah'8 him in 
his prior righto. 7. There arc also cer¬ 
tain rights which war cbnfers on the bel¬ 
ligerents in respect to neutrals. Thus 
they have a right to blockade the ports, or 
besiege the cities, of their enemies, and to 
interdict all trade by neutrals with Ihcin. 
They have a right, also, lb insist that neu- 
. frills shall conduct themselves with good 
faith, oud abstain from all interference in 
the contest by supplying their enemy 
with things contraband of war. And if 
iteutrala do so imo.rteve, they have a right 
to punish them, either personally or liy a 
confiscation of the property taken in delicto. 
And lieucc arises the incidental right of 
search of ships on the high seas, for the 
detection of contraband goods. Secondly, 
wo next come to the consideration of the 
rights and dutiesof neutrals. A neutral na¬ 
tion is bouud'to observe entire impartiality 
between the belligerents. It is bound to 
consider the war just on each side, at 
least to assume it to be so, so liir as regards 
its own conduct. It shntild do nothing, 
therefore, which favors one party at the 
expense of the other; ulthoiigh, if it has 
previously entered into treaties with one 
of them, by which it is bound to lend a 
limited aid,, by supplying stores or troops, 
it is obliged to conform to its' treaty oliliga- 
„ tions. 'Phis heroines often a duty full of 
peril and difficulty, and, in many in¬ 
stances, will inVolvo the neutral in all the 
; embarrassments of, becoming a party to 
the war; for the other side lias a right to* 
treat such interferences as acts of hostility, 
although, if they are of a veiy limited 
extent, they are often silently tolerated. 
Neutral notions are, strictly speaking, 
bound to compel their subjects to abstain 
from every interference in the war, as by 
carrying contnilmnd goods, serving in the 
hostile army, fiiruishiug supplies, See. In 
practice, however, in cases of contraband 
goods, the belligerents content themselves 
with exercising the right of confiscation; 
and tjie neutral nation submits to this as a 
just and fit remedy, without , any com- 
■ plaint. Subject to the exceptions above 
refereed to, a neutral Jias a right to insist 
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upon cariying on its ordinary commerce, 
with each of the belligerents, in the same 
manner as it had been accustomed to do 
in' times of peace. Whether it may carry 
on a trade with either belligerent in war, 
which is interdicted in peace, is a ]K>int 
which has given rise to very sharp contro¬ 
versy in modem times, and wqiecinlly 
.between England and America, the for¬ 
mer contending for the restriction to the 
accustomed trade, the latter insisting 
upon also carrying on the unaccustomed 
trade. Whether a neutral nation is bound 
to allow a passage to the troops of either 
belligerent through its own territory, is a 
point often discussed. Strictly speaking, 
neither parly 1ms a right to insist on such 
a passage; and if it is granted to either, 
and materially alfcets the fortune of the 
war, it is almost always construed us an 
act of hostility to the other party, and is 
resented accordingly. A neutral nation 
has also a right to insist, that no hostilities 
shall he committed hy the. belligerents 
within its territorial limits, 'flic persons 
and the property of cue'mie.s, which arc 
within such limits, arc deemed inviolable, 
aud,eiititled to neutral protection. Rut the 
property of an enemy, found on Imard a 
neutral ship on the high seas, is deemed 
good prize, and e converso ihe property 
ul a neutral, found ou board of an enemy’s 
ship, is deemed neutral. The reason for 
file difference is, that upon land the neu¬ 
tral sovereign has'exclusive jurisdiction, 
within his own territory, over all persons 
and property within it. Rut all nations 
have u common jurisdiction on the high 
seas to enforce their lights, and the right 
of search carries with it an incidental 
jurisdiction over all enemy’s property 
found therein, in the ships of a neutral. 
This right of search, however, is strictly 
confined to merelmut ships, and is never 
'extended to s|ii|>sof war, belonging to the 
nation itself; for in such ships the na-. 
tional sovereignty is exclusive. In gen- 
end, too, the character of neutral, or ene¬ 
my, is decided by the fact of domicil. A 
native lioru subject of one belligerent, 
who resides in a neutral countiy, is treated, 1 
at least for the purposes of trade; as a 
neutral; and,on the other hand, a neutral 
subject, domiciled in mi Enemy’s country, 
is trcuted, for the like • purposes, as an 
enemy. In cases of civil war, the rights • 
and duties of neutrals are not essentially 
different. Every neutral is hound to ab¬ 
stain from all active interference in the 
contest, on one side or the other. If the 
contest gives rise to the establishment of ’ 
independent governments, formed out.o^ 
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fhe. severance of the. old empire, it is not 
deemed an act of hostility to recognise 
each as having a sovereign existence as a 
nation. Hut while the contest is dubious, 
and tine affair wears the appearance of a 
mere privute rebellion, such 4 recognition 
would he. deemed an active interference 
to promote the civil war, and therefore 
would, or at least might, he resented as 
a departure from the neutral character.— 
Such is a very general outline of some of 
the more important principles which are 
recognised in the law of nations. To go 
into the details would require an entire 
treatise upon the law of prize, and au< 
other upon many complicated questions, 
growing out of international rights anil 
duties iu times of peace. 

Nativity, in astrology; the theme or 
'figure of the heavens, mid particularly of 
the twelve houses, at the moment wiieu a 
persou was -horn; called, also, the horo¬ 
scope. (See Horoscope , and dslrology.) 

Natolia, or* An \tolia, or Anauoli ; 
a province of Asiatic Turkey, liouuded 
N. by the Black sen, K. by Armenia and 
Syria, 8 . by the Mediterranean, and \V. 
by the Archipelago mid tiic sea of Mar¬ 
mora ; about <>50 miles long, from F.. to 
W., and 400 broad, from N v to 8.; square 
miles, ^70,000; population, <>, 000 , 000 . 
Within these limits are included not only 
Natolia Proper, hut also Canunania, Houin, 
and Aluduliu. The whole is divided, by 
the Tiivks, into six paehnlics, viz. Natolia, 
Sivas, Trchisoml, Kotiieh or Cogni, Ma- 
raseh, and Adana.' The capital of Natolia 
Proper is lviutujah; the principal seaport, 
Smyri. ; other principal towns are Bursa, 
Angora, Si nob, Gusccl-ilisar, Aphioni- Iva- 
rahisarand fsmitl. It is divided into 17 snn- 
giacals. Natolia was anciently called .■?«’« 
Minor, which comprised ancient Birhyniu, 
Papldagouia, Galatia, Phrygia,Mysia,/Ko¬ 
lia, Ionia, Idia,Caria, Boris, Pysidia, Licin 
and Pumphylia. (See tlw articles.) The soil 
is iu general fertile, producing corn, to¬ 
bacco, and lhiits of various kinds, cotton 
and silk; and, notwithstanding the indo¬ 
lence of the Turks, the.coiiimerchis con-, 
sidcrablo, particularly in carpels, leather, 
drugs, cotton, silk, and -other articles of 
mauufactmfe and produce. The greater 
art qf the inhabitants arc Mohammedans: 
ut there are many Christians, principally 
of die Greek, church, governed by patri¬ 
archs, archbishops and bishops, who are 
tolerated by die, Porte* There are, like¬ 
wise, many Armenians, and some Homan 
Catholics. (See Ottoman Empire.) , 

Natromtk. (See Zeolite .j 

Natron ; a salt which is found in the 
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ashes of several marine plants; in some 
lakes, as in the Natron lakes of Kgypt; and 
in some mineral springs, &c. (Sty Soda.) 

Natural Bridok, iu Rockbridge comi¬ 
ty, Virginia. This bridge, which is over. 
Cedar creek, is a great curiosity. Its' 1 
dimensions are vast; its appearance lofty, 
gnind, iyid even awful. It stands on the ' 
ascent of a hill, which, according to-the 
opinion of some persons, has 1 h:«ii cloveu ' 
by sonic great convulsion; but according . 
to the opinion of 011101 %!, {he chasm has 
been worn by the action of the water. 
The fissure, at the bridge, is !i»0 feet deep, 

45 wide- at die bottom, and DO at the‘top. 
The nick, which forms die bridge, is <i0 
feet broad hylic middle, uml is covered 
with earth and trees. Hen; is a post- ' 
oilier;; 14 miles 8. W. of Lexington, anti ‘ 
ISO W.' of iiieJimoml. 

Natural History is the description of 
all bodies belonging to nature, in one of 
the narrow senses of Uu; word nature, in 
which it is confined to the visible objects 
of this earth, including, of course, the 
phenomena of their growth and formation. 
The systeiris-of tht; different kingdoms of 
nature will be found under their respec¬ 
tive heads; and our limits do not permit 
us to give hero an account of the general 
systems which have attempted to classify 
all tho phenomena of created objects. 
Generally speaking, only the external de¬ 
scription of the objects of nature is compris¬ 
ed in natural history, npd chemistry (q. v.) 
and natural philosophy (q. v.) are ox- 
clutled, leaving only four chief divisions; 

1 . geology, or mineralogy in its most 
extensive sense; ti. phytology, or botany 
(the natural history of plants); ft. zoology 
(description of animals) ; anti, 4. anthro¬ 
pology (the natural history of man). An¬ 
other division has 1 1 made, by German 

naturalists, with reference to tln> form of 
bodies, their comjiositioii, and their func¬ 
tions (if they lire endowed with life), which, 
gives rise to the three departments of mor¬ 
phology, chemistry, anti biology or pin si- ■ 
ology. Aristotle is to bo regarded as the 
founder of natural history. (See jlristotlc.) 

Of tho Romans, l'liny the Hitler (q. v.) 
deserves to lie particularly mentioned. , 
lie left a collection of notices respecting 
natural history, though deformed by 4 
mass of incorrect observations and fabu¬ 
lous reports. In the darkness which the. 
middle ages spread over the West, tho. 
natural sciences suffered severely; nature 
vnifi dealt with, in a most lwrbarous and 
nbsunl manner by the sclioolmcn. With 
the revival of learning, a new day dawned 
on natural history; Bacon led the way to 

< ! « 1 • * 1 
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closer observation, and much was done, in. 
■file last century, hy Conrad 'Qesner in 
.. Zurich (q. y.), Aldrmandi at Bologna, Ray 
in England, Tourpefort in France, and- 
others; hut Lirmicus first collected and sys¬ 
tematized the treasures of natural science. 
] le gave us the first system of nature; and 
though it is au artificial system, and not 
founded iu nature itself, he has done more 
for natural history titan almost tujy man for 
any other branch of knowledge.. Since his 
time, natural history has bueii cultivated 
with the greatest zeal in Germany, Eng¬ 
land, Franco, Sweden, Russia, and of Into 
in tins U. States. BufFoji did much for 
this science, by the splendid style in which 
lie taught it. The desire to treat natural 
. history according to a jiatuftl system, not 
only in* single branches, like botany, hut, 
if possible, in its whole range, became 
, more ohd more general. Okcm (q. v.) has 
occupied himself with the latter task par¬ 
ticularly, aud given to tlic 'public several 
results of his labor. The number of 
works, in the various departments nf natu¬ 
ral history, is very groat. Bdhinor’s Bib¬ 
liotheca Scripforum Hist, natural.. (Leipsie, 
1785 et seq., in 5 parts, 10 vols.), gives 
'those which appeared before the begin¬ 
ning of this century, when a very interest¬ 
ing period commences. A complete view 
of the present state of this science may 
lie found .in Cuvier’s Dklionnmrt tics Sci¬ 
ences Naturdies, which has been publish¬ 
ing, since 181(5, in Paris, in large 4to. 
Among the manuals on natural history, 
Blmnenhach’s Naturgeschichte .is one of 
the most distinguished. Not unworthy to 
lie .mentioned here is the Naturhistoris- 
cher Mas, by Goldfuss (Dusscldorf, 18*24), 
which is ton contain 480 lithographed 
plates. 

Naturalists, Association of Gkrman 
Physicians,and,. Natural philosophy and 
natural history are studies very extensively 
, cultivated in Germany, by men who do-' 
vote themselves particularly to the scien¬ 
tific pursuit of these studios, as well as by 
physicians, &c.; and it was thought that 
\ an annual meeting, which might assemble 
many cf the persons thus engaged, would 
have .the niost beneficial influence on the 
progress of science; by the free iuter- 
. change of their ideas und discoveries, and 
the mutual stimulus which they would 
afford each other, besides the benefit 
which those from'a distance would derive 
,/rom visiting tho various museuriis and )i- 
4l \ homes. Professor Oken (q. V.) proposed, 
> ’accordingly, a plan of such a society, 
. which 1 actually went into operation in 

\ 1822, and has.repeated Us annual meet* 
cfcnt ■’ , * ... . v 
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ings, each’ time in a different city, altar-* 
irately in Southern and Northern Genna- ’ 
ny, /ever since, with the most successful 
results. The society was established 
Sept. 18,1822. Its meetings are always 
in autumn, and do not last longer than a 
week. ' Every author of a work on natu¬ 
ral philosophy or medicine is considered a 
member; inaugural dissertations, how¬ 
ever, are not considered us scientific works 
for this purpose. No election of mem¬ 
bers takes place. Whoever attends is a 
member for tho time! Meetings are al¬ 
ways with open doors, mid begin Septem¬ 
ber" 18. The members are divided into 
classes; who meet by themselves, in addi¬ 
tion tor the general meetings. Each year, 
a president and secretary (tho only ofli- 
cers) are chosen for the next year.. The 
association makes no assessment, and 
holds no property except its records., The 
expenses of the meeting are,defrayed by 
the memlicrs present. Men of science 
from almost nil parts of Europe have 
attended the lust meetings, and, in 
182!*, when jt was at Heidelberg, au invi¬ 
tation was received from the baron Do 
Fcrussac, in Paris, requesting this associa¬ 
tion to cooperate with the society who 
earr} on the Universal Bulletin, in Paris. 
The writer of this short notice has pub¬ 
lished a more miiiuto account of this soci¬ 
ety anil its spirit, in No. LXV1J of the 
North Ainerieun Review, with a transla¬ 
tion of its constitution. 

Naturalization. (See Mi*n.) 

Natural Law, or, us it is commonly 
called, the laio of nature, is llmt system 
of principles, winch human reuson has dis¬ 
covered to regulate die conduct of man in 
all his various relations. Doctor Paley de¬ 
fines it to he the science, which touches 
men their duty aud the reasons nf it. In 
its largest sense, it comprehends natural 
theology, moral philosophy, aud political 
philosophy; in other words, it compre¬ 
hends man’s duties to God, to Jiimsi-lf, to 
other men, and as a member of political 
’society. The obligatory force of the law 
of nature upon man is derived from its 
presumed coincidence with the will of 
his Creator. God has fashioned man ac¬ 
cording to his own good pleasure, und has 
fixed the laws of his being, and determin¬ 
ed his powers and faculties, lie has the 
supreme right to prescribe the "rules, by 
which man. shall regulate his conduct, J 
and the means, by which' he shall obtain 
happiness and avoid misery. lie has 
given to man tha power of discerning be¬ 
tween good and evil, and a liberty of. 
choice in the’use of those means, which 
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load to happiness or misery. The whole 
'duty of raau therefore consists in two 
things: first, in making constant efforts to 
ascertain what is the will of God; and, 
secondly, in obedience to that Will when 
ascertained. For the purposes of the pres¬ 
ent article, wo shall assume, without un¬ 
dertaking to prove, tliut there is u God of 
'infinite power, knowledge, wisdom, benev¬ 
olence, justice and mercy ; that he luis 
created man with suitable powers and 
faculties to pursue and obtain happiness ; 
that man is a moral, dependent mul ac¬ 
countable being; that his soul-is immortal; 
that his ultimate happiness ‘or misery is 
dependent upon his own conduct; that 
there is a future stute ol* retribution, in 
which the inequalities of the present life 
will he adjusted according to supreme 
wisdom ami goodness; that, by a right ap¬ 
plication of his powers and faculties, man 
may always discern and pursue his duty ; 
that virtue, or doing good to mankind in 
olK'dicuco to tlm wilt of God, has attached 
to it the rewuiil ol" everlasting happiness ; 
anil that vice, or doing wrong ip disobe¬ 
dience to that will, is, by the very consti¬ 
tution of man’s nature, necessarily con¬ 
nected with suflering and misery, directly 
or ultimately, in short, that man cannot 
be permanently happy by the. practice of 
vice, and must he permanently happy by 
the practice of virtue. Wo shall assume 
these propositions, not because they wo 
not susceptible of complete proof, hut 
because, not being intended to be discuss¬ 
ed in this place, they nevertheless form 
the basis of the subsequent remarks. 

From the moral government of God, 
and tho moral chpncity and accountability 
of man, wc deduce his general rights aud 
duties. 1. His duties towards God. In 
the, just performance of these duties con- 


| ^ , t 

went and of cultivating devout affections;. 
as an effectual instrument of cointnuuiug 
with our own hearts; as a source of con¬ 
solation under the afflictions of life; aud 
ns an exercise of piety fitted, ■ to give a 
spiritual elevation to our thoughts, and ‘a 
livelier and more enduring sense of our 
duty. From the same causes also flow the 
duty of public and social worship; of 



words nml actions, an hnhitual and reve¬ 
rential tear of God.—a. Tho duties of 
man towards himself) of those which ter- . 
ruinate in himself. Among these wo 
■may enumerate the duty of personal ho¬ 
liness ; of sffff-preservation; of tempe¬ 
rance ; of humility; of personal,improve- ' 
incut in knowledge, wisdom aud virtue; 
mid of preserving u conscience void of 
ollence towards God and towards man.— 
.3. The duties of man towards other 
men, or whut arc called his relative du¬ 
ties, arising from tho various relations, 
which he sustains or may sustain towards 
others.—Now these, duties flow-from 'tho 
correspondent rights of others. And this 
leads us to the consideration of the‘differ¬ 
ent sorts of rights. Rights are, usually di¬ 
vided into such as are natural or adventi¬ 
tious, alienable or inalienable, perfect or im¬ 
perfect. Wc call those rights natural , 
w hich belong to all mankind, and result 
from our very nature and condition; such 
arc a moil’s right to his ..life, lirnhs and lib¬ 
erty, to the produce of his personal labor, 
at feast to the extent of his present wants, 
and to the ust', in common with the rest 
of mankind, of air, light, water, and the 
common means of subsistence. Adven¬ 
titious rights ure those, which arc acciden¬ 
tal, or arise from peculiar situations anil 


sists'piety or devotion. Ilia large sense, in- relations, and presuppose some act ofinun 
deed,every performance of our duty is hut a, from which they spring;- suyli iis tho 
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performance of some duty towards 
since it is his will which makes it u 
Hut in the restrained sense, in which w'o 
arc accustomed to use tho phrase, wo refer 
it to those duties of which God is jieeu- 


ovvards God; rights of a magistrate, of a judge, of electors, 
since it is his will which mnkes it a duty, of representatives, of legislators, &c. We 
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call those rights alienable, which may bo 
transferred, by law, to othcre, such ns the 
.right to projRTtv, to debts, houses, lands 
Ijarly the object. .Vs he is our Croat oiywe , and-money. Woeall these rights ynatien- 
owe him supreme worship and reverence { able, which arc iuca|Kil»le, by law, of Mich 
as ho is our JJciio|"artor, we owo liitn coil- transfer^ such as the 'right to life, liberty, 
staiir gratitude and thatikfiilucss ; as he is and tho enjoyment of happiness. We, 
our JRiwgiver tuid'Judge, wc Qw’e an uiire- call'tliosc rights perfect, which are deter- 
surved olicdiencc to his commands.' We ' minute, and which may bo asserted hy 
itffe frail and dependent beings, and we force, or in civil society hy the operation 
have constant reason to implore his assist^ of law; and imperfect, those which are 
once, his mercy' and his forgiveness, indeterminate and vague, and which may, 
• Hence arises tho duty of prayer, as, a not he assorted hy fbreo or by law, hut are 
solemn recognition of our dependence 6n obligatory only upon the consciences of 
God; as-a means, of religious improve- parties. Thus amanitas a perfect right 
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. to his life, to his personal liljcrty, and to his 
properly; and he may by three assert and 
. vindicate those l ights against every ag^rest 
sor. Hut he has but uu imperfect rigfit 
to gniiitude for fiivors bestowed on others, 
or hi charity, if ho is in want, or to the 
affection of others, even if lie |s truly.titr- 
eerving of it. It is ditHciilt to make any 
exact enumeration of what may bo deem¬ 
ed the general rights of mankind, which 

■ ..may not admit of sotno exceptions, .or 
which may not be deemed capable of 
modification under peculiar circumstances. 
Thus the* most general rights, which lie- 
long to all mankind, may be said to be the 
right to life, to liberty, to property, and to the 
use of air, light, water, and to the fruits 
of the earth. And yet, undfer certain cir¬ 
cumstances, life, mid liberty, and property, 
may justly bo taken away; as, for instance, 
in order to prevent crimes, to cnfufoc. the 
rights of other persons, or to secure Hie 
safety and happiness of society. And in 
like maimer the five pse of air, light and 
water, may bo interdicted.—In regard to 
imperfect rights, although the sanction is 
wholly upon the conscience of the party 
under a sense of religious responsibility, 
the obligation to jieribrni the duties cor¬ 
responding to them is, nevertheless, to lie 
dee tried as inijierative, as if they also pos¬ 
sessed the strongest earthly, sanctions; 
since .they arise from the commands of 
God, and' urc to ho-donc in obedience to 

. his will. Every mail is therefore bound 
to exercise charity .in its largest sense ; to 
be just, grateful, kind and benevolent; to 
promote the general happiness ; to speak 
- the truth and to alistain from falsehood r 
to abstain from oppression, auger, revenge,’ 
hatred, malice, slander, uuchnritahleiicss, 
pciisgiMitioir, and every other injurious act 
or passion. These are duties, which are 
incumbent on him in respect to nil the 
human race. There are others, again,- 
which arise from peculiar relations tp 
others; such are' those, which belong to 
him in the character of master or servant, 
magistrate or subject, parent or child, hus¬ 
band or wife. Among the duties of mas¬ 
ters ainl^ervants,w« 11 my enumerate, on the 
part of the master, the duty to enjoin on ser¬ 
vants uo unnecessary lubor or confine- 
' incur, from caprice, or wajntotiness,’or pas¬ 
sion ; to yisidt iio servants by harsh, op¬ 
probrious or scornful language; to refuse 
them uo harmless pleasuresto promote 
their 'Welfare by alb reasonable means, 
on tho purt of servants; the duty to lio in¬ 
dustrious, and punctual in the discharge 

■ of their duty, faithful and honestand to 
yield a ready obedience to all just com¬ 


mands. On the part of magistrates, the 
duty of exercising jtfiwer with modera¬ 
tion and mercy as well us justice. On 
the part of subjects, the duty uf obeying . 
the .laws ami supporting the institutions of 
society. On the part of parents, the duty' 
of maintaining, educating, and otherwise ‘ 
providing for the intellectual, moral and 
physical improvement of* their children'. ; 
On the part of children, the duty to render 
their parents a just homage, love ami rev- 
erence, to obey their commands, to lighten»' 
thv;ir labors, assuage their sorrows, and, us 
fiir ns may he in their power, to adminis¬ 
ter to their infirmities, ami to support and 
succor them when in poverty. On tho 
part of husband mid wile, the duty to pro¬ 
mote domestic peace and harmony; to cul¬ 
tivate mutual love' and forlieaniiicc ; and 
in prosperity ami in adversity, in sickness 
and hi. health, in life and ill death, to ho 
true, and watchful, and tender, as those 
whom God 1ms united in bonds of perma¬ 
nent obligation and sanctity. Arid this 
leads us to the consideration of tho subject 
of marriage, ami some of the rights ami 
‘duties flowing from it. Marriage is an in¬ 
stitution, which may properly lie deemed 
to arise from the law of nature. It pro- • 
moies tho private comfort of both parlies, 
and especially of the female sex. It 
tends to tho procreation of. the gicutest 
number of healthy citizens, and to llieir 
proper maintenance ami education. It 
secures the peace of society, by cutting off 
a great source of contention, hv assigning 
to one mini the exclusive right to one 
woman. It promotes tho cause of sound 
morals, by cultivating domestic afleclions 
and virtues. It distributes the whole of 
society into families, ami creates a perma¬ 
nent 'union of interests, and a mutual 
guardianship'of the same. Jt binds chil¬ 
dren together by indissoluble tics, and 
nilds new securities to’flie good order of 
society, by connecting the happiness of 
the whole family with tho good behavior 
of all. It furnishes additional motives lor 
honest industry and economy in private, 
life, arid for a dcejier love of the country 
of our birth. It liasj in short, a deep liiuu- > 
dation in .all our best interests, feelings,- 
sentiments, anil even sensual propensities; 
and in whatever country it bus been In¬ 
troduced, it has always 1 been adhered to , 
with an unfailing and increasing attach- * 
went. Polygamy, on the other hand, 
seems-utterly repugnant to die luw of na¬ 
ture. It necessarily weakens; aqd, in 
most eases, destroys the principal benefits f 
a*ul 'good influences resulting from liiar- 
riage. It generates contests aud jealousies 
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among wives; divides tlic affections of ■ into political societies,hut which morenat- 
narents; introduces uud perpetuates a vo- 1 uraliy find a place here, because they cou- 
luptuous caprice. It lias a tendency to stitute die principal grounds for such organ- 
dissolve tlic vigor of the intellectual fucul- ization. Thus the right of property, the ob- 
■ ties, and to produce languor and iinlo- ligation of contracts, tile duty of sjieakiug 
lence. It stimulates die sensual appetites the truth, the sanctity of oaths, with other 
to an undue extent, ami thus iuipuirs the. corresponding duties, strictly speaking; 
strength ami healthiness of the physical may be perfect in a mere state of nature, 
functions. It debases tiie female sex. It without the recognition of any fixed so- 
retimis, rather than advances, a.healthy ciety; for they may exist and have, a 
and numerous population, it weakens necessary application independent of 
the motives to liunale chastity and to ex- such society. Rut their value ami jtiipnr- 
elusive devotion to one iiiislmnd. Re- tanre are fiir more felt, and fiir better pre¬ 
sides ; the very equality in point of mini- vided lor, in political society, and, there- 
hers of tlic sexes seems to point out die Hire,- properly belong to, die present 
law of Cud to be, diat one woman shall head. • 

ho assigned to one man. Ami in point of 1. Tho origin of political society.— 
fact, die countries, where polygamy has The origin of political society may lie 
been allowed, have been uniformly do- traced Imek to the primitive establishment 
based, indolent and enervate, having nei- of families. From the union of a number 
tlier great physical, nor groat intellectual of related families grew up trilies ; and 
ability. If marriage be an institution de- from trilies gradually grew up colonies 
rived from the law of nature, then, what- and nations. Accidental associations for 
ever lias a natural tendency to discourage offence or defence may, in some instances. . 
it, or to destroy its value, is by the same have introduced the first elements of fixed 
law prohibited. lienee we' may deduce society lietween strangers; and a sense of 
the criminality of fornication, incest, odul- mutual interest ami mutual dependence 
tery, seduction, and" other lewdness; al- may have rendered them permanent. Co- 
tliough there are many indojicmleiit cvul with the establishment of civil socie- 
grutmds, on which .sueh criminality may ties was the origin of civil government. ■ 
lie rested. It follows that the right of di- Parents, from necessity as well ns from 
voree must bo a very limited right; and prudence, exercised, mid were admitted 
that divorces are forbidden by the law of rightfully to exercise, immediate authority 
nature except for caused of a very extraor- apd government over their children anil 
dinary character. It is manifest, that a pow- families. The patriarch or chief of a 
cr on either side toVlissolve tlic marriage trilie, in like manner, exercised authority 
at will, would rob the state of niulriniouy of over those, who were of his blood and 
many of its principal blessings aud ndvan- lineage. And, silently, the powers of rule 
lages. I; would deprive one of the parents or government were either divided as eon- 
ot the comfort and gratitude of the cliil- venieneo or accident dictated, or were re- 
dren of the marriage. It would defeat tnined by the head, os tho common bond 
the main purposes of their uniop, and of the union of the whole. Sometimes; 
weaken all domestic ties between parents indeed, government did or might arise 
and children. On the other hand, a very from military associations for plunder or 
restricted allowance of divorces lias a nat- protection. Ami in >such east's tho 
ural tendency to preserve peace and con- strongest, the most intelligent, ami the 
cord in families, by perpetuating a com- most enterprising and valiant, were the 
men interest, and encouraging mutual most likely, in the first instance, to lie in- 
■forbearance and affection. Ry. denying, ■ trusted with the highest powers. The 
except,for extraordinary reasons, the right necessity, in ail such cases, of prompt sub- 
of divorce, wo discourage, in a propor- mission and obedience, in order to uccorh- ■ 
donate degree, the desire, as well as the plish the immediate objects in view, fur- ■ 
means of accomplishing it. .Christianity nished a sufficient excuse,if not just reason, 
lias confined the -right of divorce to the for intrusting, the leaders with summary 
single case of adultery ; though die law ■ and despotic authority, 
of nature may perhaps be thought to jus- 2. Governments, then, may he prop- 
•tify some few other exceptions.—4. We ,erly deemed to arise from voluntary con- 
next come to the duties of man as a " sent, Or from long acquiescence and pie- t 
member of political society. And, here, serration, or from sujieriur force/ The 1 
we shall briefly treat of certain rights and fundamental objects of all civil govern- ’, 
duties, which may ariso' from tho law of ments ore, or ought to lie, to promhte the 
nature independent of any organization welfare and safety of the whole society. 
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It is obvious, that no single individual can tions; by doubts as to the method of 
protect himself to the same extent, or by curing existing evils; and by the peisua 

*. _ ___*. i . .• .i . • __ _ : i_ it... j* 


the same means, os an organized society 
or government cun protect him. The 
latter has the powers, authority, union 
wul resources of numbers. Men- enter, 
then, into civil societies for the protection 
of their persons, and personal rights and 
property. In a state of nature, if uithcr 
be invaded, the only redress is by the ap¬ 
plication of positive force by the individ¬ 
ual, who is injured, Jlut under the estab¬ 
lishment of civil governments, the redress 
is taken from the individual, and is admin¬ 
istered by .the government itself through 
*, its own ftmctioimricH, and according to 
its regulations, mid by the authority and 
force of numbers. The entering into civil 
(society, therefore, necessarily, or, at least; 
naturally, induces the surrender if all 
those private rights, which are indispen¬ 
sable for the good order, peace anil safety 
of the whole society. And, indeed, unless 
. pome surrender of [lowers and rights were 
rniule, there could be no such thing as a 
regular government, since each person 
would he at liberty to do as he pleased, 
and there could be uosurh tiling as lawful 
authority on one side to give a rule, or, on 
the other side, any duty of obedience. 
Civil government, then, may be properly 
said to consist in the exercise if such del¬ 
egated powers, as are proper or necessary 
for the safety, protection and happiness of 
the whole community. And civil liberty 
Uiav lie said lo consist in not being re¬ 
strained by any laws, which are not con¬ 
ducive to the public welfare. We sotne- 
r times see governments existing, in which 
.those objects are hut imperfectly obtained, 
mid ask ourselves, why. they are not 
changed. There are several reasons, 

. which may help us to a just understanding 
of the facts, and enable us satisfactorily to 

• solve the inquiry, how it should happen, 
that governments should fail of attaining 
the very objects, on which they tire found¬ 
ed, anil yet be supported by the acquies¬ 
cence of the people. In the lirsr place, in 
c\ cry government, there are many persons, 
who obey from mere prejudice, ortho 

* habit of obpdicnce, and from an inherent 
indisposition to contemplate any thing 



Sion, that in many instances the form of 
government bus become so interwoven 
with the habits' and institutions of the peo¬ 
ple, that as much mischief us good'might 
be done by a change. In the next place, 
in every government, many persons have a 
direct ami positive interest in preserving the 
government, as it is, and even in perpetu¬ 
ating its very corruptions. They may he 
a favored class, enjoying peculiar privi¬ 
leges, ranks, or putronage; they may 
have their whole property and importance 
involved in the existence of the present 
state of things.. In the next place, the 
actual moral anil intellectual power, and 
even physical power, of the state in its 
present organization, may be so combin¬ 
ed in the structure of the government, 
that they may present insuperable barriers 
to any change. If, for instance, the. whole 
of the privileged classes should happen 
to lie tin: only educated persons in tho 
nation; if the whole priesthood should 
depend upon the government for its in* 
llucncc and support, ami its exclusive 
patronage and privileges; if the whole 
wealth oft lie community should lie lodged 
m few hands, ami those lew should lie the 
very heads of the government; if the 
military .power should lie so organized, 
that it could scarcely fun! the means, or 
possess the power, to aet.except under the 
existing arrangement^;—in any,and in all 
of these eases, it. is easy to perceive, that 
there would he immense difficulties in in¬ 
troducing any fundamental ami salutary 
change, li coitld scarcely take place 
but upon.some general'convulsion, which 
should break asunder nil the common 
ties of society, Hut it may be asked, sus 
civil government is formed by the whole 
people, whether if can ever be justly alter¬ 
ed, except by the will of the whole, [f 
by the will of the whole he meant the 
will of each individual singly, it'may bo 
answered in the ullimmtive ; for by en¬ 
tering into society, men necessarily en¬ 
gage to be •governed by the will of tho 
majority, since unanimity in all matters 
of civil polity is iiripracticnble. The 
will of th(3, majority or the will of the 
minority must govern. If the latter, by a 
veto, can stop all measures, the majority 
are governed by them. All reasoning and 


' . 1“"’ iis governed by reason, are otten must lie deemed the will of the whole tor 

dusmous, an 9 - t0 0 b e aicnr.c by tho cpnscious- all practical purposes; and osthc interests.' 
ot Jhcir dutjy .j r own j na i,flity to procure suita- oftlie whole society require this, it is bind- 
yicia q ready Jg . [^ tho, dread of civil commo- ing on every part of ft. , . 
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3. The origin of property. Qne of the 
great objects of political society is the pro¬ 
tection of property; and many learned 
discussions have taken place a? to theori- 
, gin and nature of property. Somethings 
are of-common and universal use by all 
mankind, and to such use all mankind 
have nu equal right. Such, generally 
speaking, arc (as wo have seen) air, water, 
and light Other things belong,- exclusive¬ 
ly, to one or more persons, and no others 
have a right to intermeddle with, possess, 
or enjoy them. Such an exclusive, right 
in things is called properly, flow did such 
' a right originate ? It i$ plain, that, in a 
mere state of nature, no imm could insist, 
that ho possessed any such exclusive right 
to things in general; for, if one possessed 
it, all would equully possess it, which 
would he the saute as to alfirm its non-ex- , 
istenee. The earth, and its various fruits, 
hurlmge and trees; the various inferior an¬ 
imals, such as birds, fishes, and lieasts,- ei¬ 
ther tor food, or-covering, or pleasure, or 
-labor, seem alike to bclujfig to idl mankind, 
and are lor the use of all. To a limited 
extent, possession suid use of n tiling (mist, 
indeed, confer a temporary or |>ermanent 
ownership. If, tor instance, a man stands 
or lies on a particular spot of ground, dur¬ 
ing tlic time of such wen pat ion, he uutst 
have tin 1 exclusive right of occupa¬ 
tion, for it is indispensable for his imme¬ 
diate use, and no other person <;un show a 
, bettor right to it. So if-he gathers fruit, 
for the purpose of eating it, no other per¬ 
son can have a heller right to eat it than 
himself; and he must, therefore, have an 
oxclusi. ; ri'rht, because it is necessary to 
the use. But if he does not hold the fruit 
to eat it at present, but lays it aside lor fu- 
' lure consumption, his right to tho exclu¬ 
sive use of it is not so clear; it is some- 
' what more remote; it does not turn upon 
immediate possession, and immediate use. 
It ninv In* said, that he has, by his. labor, 
gathered it, and therefore ho lias a superi¬ 
or title to it But, though his lubor is his 
•own, it does not foHow, that, because lie 
bestows it upon another thing, he thereby 
acquires any exelusivo ownership in that 
thing. 11 may he extremely inconvenient, 
ami, perhaps, even injurious to the com¬ 
mon claims of others, that he should so 
bestow his labor upon it. They are uot,' 
therefore, boutul to respect .any claim 
founded upon such labor. Some persons 
found the right of property unbn a pro* j 
.Burned or tacit consent of all mankind, * 
which is a mere theory, and wholly un-. 
supported by any universal Acts. Others 
found it upon more occupancy.; but that, 


. at most, gives only a present and tempo¬ 
rary right, during such occupancy. Otli- 
era, again, found it upon the very equality 
■ of all nmnkiud, and contend that, as God 
has given all things for the use and neces¬ 
sities of all, each may appropriate, to 
himself whatever is proper to satisfy those 
necessities. But, even here, he must leave 
Sufficient to satisfy t(ic necessities of oth- 
oi?i; aurl they may take, of the stores so 
appropriated, enough to supply their own 
necessities. The irmh, however, seems 
to he, that, in a statu of nature, each man 
actually appropriates to himself whatever 
ho desires, ami cun get; and he then holds 
it oy the title of the strongest; mid no 
other person respects his title any longer 
than it can be so maintained, Ihougli no 
one can show a better title to it. As soon 
, as liunilieg are formed, the necessity of 
providing for fhdir own mutual comforts 
and wnnis, gradually leads them to hoard 
tip and appropriate liiod, mid other things, 
for future use. The convenience, and, 
sometimes, the necessity of an interchange 
of commodities with other families,, of 
which each has a superfluity, leads to an 
• increased accumulation. Possession and 
powpr are the guardians of these gathered 
stoivs; and a sense of convenience auil 
mutual interest indices every family to re¬ 
gard with ri’spect the commodities in pos¬ 
session of the other. Thus the first rudi¬ 
ments of exclusive proiierty begin in the. 
fact of actual possession and power, and 
the elite, gains strength and permanence 
from a sense of i lie beneficial results to the 
interests of all the neighborhood, uud, ulti¬ 
mately, to tilt; whole society, with which 
each family and tribo arc connected. The. 
advantages of tiio admission of such mi 
exclusive, right are soon felt by alt reflect¬ 
ing, minds, and gradually prepare the way 
lor a more solemn recognition of it. it is 
perceived, that its tendency is to increase 
the products of the earth, by creating in¬ 
ducements to plant, when the planter is 
' secured in hisoxclusivc right to tho harvest. 
It also improves the comforts and conve¬ 
niences of life, aud introducosa fit distribu¬ 
tion of labor; and it cuts off a great 
source of perpetual contest ami warfare 
among those, who would, otherwise, 1» 
struggling fos tire common prize. In tho 
ordinary' course of tilings, movables, such 
as fruits, and flocks, uiul herds, and fishes, 
first become property. Lund rarely be¬ 
comes jKjriimnunt property until a much 
later period in the history of nations.^ 

„ 4. jBut, whatever may be tho origin of 
tho, fight to property, it is very certain, that, 
as it is now recognised and enforced, it is 
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a creature of civil government. Wbatev- 
er right a umii may have to property, it 
does not follow, that' lie has a right to 
transfer that right to another, or to trana* 
mit it, at hie decease, to hia children, or 
- heirs. The nature and extent of hia own¬ 
ership ; the modes in which he may dis¬ 
pose of it \ the course of descent, and dis¬ 
tribution of it -uppri his death ; mid the 
remedies tor the'redress of any violution 
of it, arc, in a great measure, if riot alto¬ 
gether, tlie result of tho positive institu¬ 
tions of society. Accordingly, we find 
that, in different nations, Ml these subjects 
arc regulated ifr very different maimers. 
In some nations, all "the children inherit 
the property, upon the death of the ances¬ 
tor; in others, the eldest son only. In 
some, there is power to dispose of the 
whole, or of a part only, by will and tes¬ 
tament; in others, this power has been 
denied. In some, the duration of the 
right of property is perpetual; in others, 
it is limited. In some, it may lie alienat¬ 
ed at all times, and in perpetuity; in oth¬ 
ers, the power of alienation is restrained. 
In some, long possession confers title; in 
others, it confers none. Above all, the ca¬ 
pacity'to dispose of property is variously 
regulated by civil institutions. It is obvi¬ 
ous, that idiots, and madmen, and infants, 
ought not to he allowed to dispose of prop¬ 
erty, since .they have no rational discretion. 
But at wliat period of life shall a foait lie 
deemed to possess such discretion ?, At 
ten, or twenty, or thirty years of ago ? 
Shall it equally apply, at all times, to both 
sexes’ under all changes of condition ? in 
all nations, some peculiar regulations have 
been adopted u> settle these questions, 
which, the law of nature, it would not 
be easy to settle by tiny uniform ami fixed 
riile.. The power of .disposing of proper¬ 
ty is Sometimes allowed at cightefcj, some¬ 
times at twenty-cine, sometimes i**jtwenty- 
Rve, and sometimes at thirty years of age. 
It is sometimes permitted to married tfo- 
/tneii, but it is more commonly denied to 
■ them. Who cah say, which of theso pe¬ 
riods is the true one,, or which of these 
privileges is the proper ono? 

5: .Another great object of society is tho 
■ protection, not only of property in things, 
but of property (if we may so say) in an-. 
Hons. A great portion of the business,of 
. bunion society is founded upon contracts, 
express or implied; and these contracts, 

'■ especially in modem times, constitute- the 
bulk of the fortunes and acquisitions of 
many persons, from the humblest mechan¬ 
ic Up to Ihe most opplcnt stockholder. 
The Obligation of contracts^ or,, in other 


1 » 

words, the duty of performing them, may, 
indeed, be deduced front the plainest ele¬ 
ments of natural law,—--that is, if such 
contracts arc just and moral, and founded 
upou mutuality of consideration. ■ It is in¬ 
dispensable to the social intercourse of 
mankind. It is conformable to the. will 
of Owl, which requires all men to ileal 
with good faith, and truth, aud sincerity, 
in their intercourse with others. It is in¬ 
dispensable, in order to prevent injuries to 
others, whose acts, and interests, and prop¬ 
erty, may depend upon a siiict fulfilment 
of such contracts. But, in a state of na¬ 
ture, tho obligation of contracts, however 
perfect in itself, cannot ordinarily lie en¬ 
forced upon the other contracting party to 
its just extent The only remody is posi¬ 
tive force; and this, in many cases, is im¬ 
practicable, and is generally inconvenient. 
Tlie institution of political society brings 
th6 moral, as well ns tin; physical power 
of tho whole in ujd of tho natural obliga¬ 
tion of contracts. Tho remedy is general¬ 
ly peaceable, perfect and easy. But it 
may he nultinOly asked, what contracts are 
really obligatory. The true answer, in 
civil societies, is, all such contracts as tho 
law of the land declares to lie' obligatory, 
or of which it permits the obligation to be 
enforced. ‘ The true uuswer, independent 
of tlie positive recognition^ of civil socie¬ 
ty, is, all such contracts ns are moral, just, 
practicable, uiul have not been extinguish¬ 
ed in any lawful manner. Contracts 
wliich are immoral, or which have result¬ 
ed from fraud or oppression ; contracts 
which require impossible things, or are re¬ 
pugnant to natural justice; or wliich are 
loutidcd in essential mistakes, us to ]>cr- 
soiis, characters, or tilings; or which in¬ 
volve the breach of .other paramount obli¬ 
gations, cannot, upon tho principles of 
eternal justice,J jo obligatory. t 

. 6. Without going more at large into the 
origin and olyects of political society, it 
will lie seen, that these objects require the 
delegation (as has been already intimated' 
of certain jioWors mid authorities to thoaej 
who are to administer the government 
The ends’ required are the preservatiouof 
tlie general rights and the general welfare 
of the community ; and the means-jto-'ac¬ 
complish these ends must lie given-by-tne 
express or implied assent of the governed. 
‘The civil powers, which, in eyeiy well 
constituted society, seem indispensable ft» 
'this put-pose, ; afo/the legislative, executive 
and judicial powera, In order to secure 
. the safety and happiness of tlie society, if 
is indispensable, that there should bo some¬ 
where lodged a power to make laws, fbi 



t Belongs to' th,e powbr of legislation, as a 
' means to accomplish the appropriate ends 
of society. liuf, jT.lawa. exist,'. they soon 
becolpe a dead letter, unless nediepce to 
them can bo enforced; for it is found.ihut 
moral obligation alone is not^ufEeien^to 
ensure a perfect, performance of duty. 
The existence of an. executive authority, 
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fonn, a'delegatiqii of the sovereign power 
of the whole, since it intrusts the authority' 
of the whole td the jyut, which is assem¬ 
bled. It is also, though in its humblest 
form, a representative government'; for. the 
' whole ore represented by those, who are; 
present. We ordiuarily coll such a gov- 
iemment a democracy, or .government of 
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execution pf the laws, seems ■ indispenSu-. are composed of krf® mosses of popula¬ 
te. And, .as controversies may arise,Jn 4ioh, such a form o# government is ya- 
a great yuriety of ,cases, ^s c to what is the wieldy,. and burtliensqme, and inefficient, 
jjght of one.psrty, and the duty of pudtti-.- The people are; therefore, driven to a 
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or to puother; whether a contract, nos or 
has npt beeuperformedwhether a wrong 
law of has not been done y whether a‘ 
crime has pir hag. not been committed,Mt 
see.ms J$o indispensable^, that a power 
Should exist, whose jurisdiction should ex¬ 
tend overall, coptroversiesof this, goft^riad, 
ihould finally decide upon, them* Thfe, 


number of persons,’ who <iuri act as'tlieir 
. representatives in tho discharge of the 
.'.legislative, executive and judicial functions. 
Sometimes all these powers .are concen¬ 
tred fa a single person; *and then the 
government assumes the form of a Quip 
.despotism.; sometimes they are ail exeiv 
.[eised. by due.'and the'Same select body, 
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if in an aristocracy it is so shared, it is 
called a mired aristoerncy ; if in a rcpnli- 
lic, it is called a representative , republk. 
But it is obvious that nil these forms of 
government tuny la) variously mixed to- 
gctlicr by delegations and limitations of 
tb<* executive, legislative and judicial 
powers, in dilleront proportions; and the 
actual structure of every government de- 
■ jlending ti|»on the choice, or necessities, or 
prejudices, nr accidental combinations, of 
each society, rliey do not admit of any 
determinate classifications. But, what¬ 
ever l»e the form of the government; the 
' aggregate exercise of the t legislative, ex¬ 
ecutive and judicial power, constitutes 
wliyf is commonly called the internal 
sovereignty of a nation. 

ft From the nature mid objects of civil 
government, we deduce not only the 
rights, hut the duties of magistracy. 
•These, of course, depend upon the. nature 
of the functions, which belong to the jiar- 
ticular department, legislative, executive, 
or judicial. All magistrates are responsi¬ 
ble to" (iod for the due suul honest dis¬ 
charge of their duty ; and, in Republican 
forms of government, theso magistrates 
are also made, in suin'! shape, directly or 
indirectly, resjsjusiblo to the people. 
Every civil government is hound to pro¬ 
mote the interests of agriculture, et *n- 
liiercc and niumilhcliirrs, as conducive to 
the strength and happiness of the people. 
Every government is bound to prot'et 
the persons, tins personal rights ami prop¬ 
erty of its citizens from violation and in¬ 
jury. Every government is hound to 
establish courts of justice, to provide lor 
the pHniduiicnt of crimes, to enforce the 
obligation of legal contracts, to encour¬ 
age marriages, to prohibit immorality, 
to cultivate a sense of religious obligation, 
to allow a free exorcise of religious wor¬ 
ship, ami a. free expression of religious 
opinion, so far as it is not inconsistent 
vyith the public peace ami safety. Every 
government may impose oaths or other 
solemn affirmations, appealing to tiie cori- 
scieiKu-SQtjjttirfics, for the purpose of sts- 
certuilriftpPc truth of liicts, or to secure 
the just performance of duties. It may, 
therefore, reasonably ’require, tlsn wit- 
noses should be sworn, or otherwise 
solemnly bound to testify the truth f ami 
it may also reasonably, require parties 
to take promissory oaths and affirmations 
for the future . discharge of officitd and 
> other duties. And here ends -our imper¬ 
fect sketch of gome of the leading pridci- 
,, pies of natural law, in their practical np- 
plication to the relations of man to Go d, 


to himsejfj to other men, and to politi¬ 
cal society. TJ:' consideration of the 
rights and duties of nations to each other, 
and of their external sovereignty, and 
imlejtemhnce, and equality, belongs to 
another head, that of law of nations. (Sec 
Nations, Laio of.) 

Naturai, Philosophy. (See Philoso¬ 
phy, Natural.) 

'Natural Religion. (See Religion.) ■■ 

Natural State of Man is frequently 
used as synonymous with the, state, of 
mao previous to the growth of civilization, 
in which he is considered by some as en¬ 
tirely rude, by others as possessing the 
relics of intelligence, derived from a prior 
and better state. Some consider him ns 
having begun in a rude state, hut as assist¬ 
ed in the first steps of* his intellectual 
p ogress by inspirations or revelations 
from Divine Providence, without which, 
notwithstanding his faculties, fitted lor 
high improvement, he wotiId have been 
at first more destitute even than the brutes. 
This view is well represented and detrud¬ 
ed, among other works, in It chard 
Whatelv’s Introductory Lectures on Po¬ 
litical Economy (London, Iftll). The 
expression natural state, if intended to 
designate the state best fitted to the nature 
of mail, is ill applied to savage life, uni-' 
withstanding the poets’ dreams of a gold¬ 
en age of innocent ignorance, and the 
reveries of philosophers like Rousseau 
upon a stale of savage virtue, uricorrupted 
hv the vires of civilization. We believe 
that man’s natural stale, is that of society, 
in a phjsieal, as well as in a moral, point 
ofvievv, amt that m,m, in the savage Mate, 
is no more in a natural condition than a 
pine tree which is found growing near 
the limits of perpetual snow on the Alps, 
where, it is stunted to tile height of two or 
three feet. The characteristic trait of 
man in his (so railed) natural state, or, rath¬ 
er, brute state, is improvidence, which re¬ 
duces him almost to a level with the 
brutes, and effectually pretents his pro¬ 
gress towards civilization; and it is a curi- 
otjs flirt, that none of the savage tribes 
with which modem travellers have made 
un acquainted, have-shown any tendency 
to intellectual advancement in the course 
of centuries, unless brought into frequent 
contact with civilized races—a feet which 
certainly is a string argurneht jfor those 
who nscrilK) the beginning of civilization 
to the direct interference dial assistance of 
Providence. (See Ciyilizatioju) 

Nature; a word of vast and. various 
signification.' In its most extensive-mean¬ 
ing, it denotes.the world, the universe; in 
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short, tho creation ; hence it codiprisns 
both the physjeal world and the spiritual, 
as lioth are created. Those philosophers', 
ancient and modern, who consider God 
as inseparably connected with the universe, 
to which his animating breath gives life, 
include even him uuderthe idea of nature, 
in Hurt, they have not uufrcquciitly con¬ 
founded (Sod with the laws uud princi¬ 
ples of nature.* lint the Christian ex¬ 
presses, by nature, in its most extensive 
meaning,the universe, as contradistinguish¬ 
ed to GW, the Creator, tu another ap¬ 
plication of the word, nature is contradis¬ 
tinguished to «>•/, uud signifies everything 
which is not artificial, not purposely ]>ro- 
duecd or practised with reference to rules 
of art. In this sense, we speak of a natu¬ 
ral poet, or artist, products of nature, 

It must he observed here, that, in many 
cases, it is very diilicull to draw the exact 
limit between nature and art. A “aturnl is 
also used in contradistinction to taught, or 
eommitnUukd ; thus we speak of natural 
pmm rs, in euiuradistiue.lion to the ability 
acquired by. education, and natural reli¬ 
gion, or that which man is supposed to 
acquire from observation of himself and 
(he creation around him, in eoutmdisliiH'- 
tion to posit!re. religion, or such as is re¬ 
vealed, and established by special circum¬ 
stances. The t('rin natural religion has 
been used, also, in a verj different sense, 
lliuerys,sometimes, that polyiheisni which 
is founded on tho worship of the deified 
powers of uature. According to some, 
all polytheism lias such an origin, lu tins 
narrowest sense, nature menus the peculiar 
rhurac:er of the various objects of nature 
iu its widest sense, as given above. Ill 
this application, it is often used lor char¬ 
acter only, and wo oven speak of the 
“ nature of God.” Tu roterenee to men, na¬ 
ture is »orv frequently list'd fur the physical 
constitution, find moral disposition, of an 
•"individual. In theology, the wojxl nature 
is often used ; tlius ’men speak of the 
“divine and human natures of Christ,” of 
the “natural state of man,” &o. In the 
fine arts, nature often means the success¬ 
ful imitation of nature; Into, with artists 
of a higher order, nature docs not signify 
a mem copy, but, us it were, the expres¬ 
sion of the ideal of nature, at which she 
aims in all her formations, yet without 
reaching it, as she never produces, in 
* Nutura est prinripiiiM el coma ejficiem cm-' 
■ niton rerum naturalium, ipto sensu u veteribus 
, philosophic emu Dc.o eonjundehulur. Cie.* lie 
JNdtura Dear., hU>. I. c. ’ll, et se.quentib and 
JAb. II, e. iZ uud 3?, To define natura by ref- 
, erence to 1 the, res naturalet eau hardly be consid*. 
ered very philosophical.■ 
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crystallization, precisely that mathematical ’ 
figure which constitutes her model. (Sec * ■ 
Com.) Though the angles am exact, there, 
is always sonic, side larger thun the otlicrs. * 
Naturk, Phii.osoi’HV of. 'The Ger¬ 
man JVuturphihsupliie is very different 
from the English natural philosophy. This 
latter-is termed, hy the Germans, Phi/sik, 
or J \alurkuiutr. The philosophy of ua¬ 
ture, in tin; German sense, is an investiga¬ 
tion of its inmost principles, such as the 
^mat question of lhe connexion between 
matter and mind, either iu the case of 
the individual uiiiii, or of the. connexion' 
between God and the outward universe, 
and other questions of this sort, the rid¬ 
dles that have always vexed the human 
iiiiderManiling. Natural phih»siiphy( l*hys- 
ik) is ihc great iiistrument of the philoso¬ 
phy of nailin', furnishing it. with the ma¬ 
terials from which its conclusions must Ik: 
drawn. Snell speculntion«, i>ven if not. 
likely to lead to any satistiieiun ivsults, 
are jet not to lie hastily condemned. One 
of the strongest proofs of the elcvnlion of 
which man is capable, is his ]KT|K*tual 
sirivmg to rise above tin: field of ordi¬ 
nary observation, to “pass the flaming 
bounds of space ami time,” and, in spite 
of the weakness of mortality, to explore ■ 
the iihvssof tilts infinite and llic everlast¬ 
ing. If we. take the Word nature in its 
most comprehensive sense, as embracing 
tint whole of existence, it will include 
man lioth as a spiritual and a material lin¬ 
ing; so that the philosophy of nature, in 
this sense, will embrace all tho dcjiart- 
ments of pfiilosnphy. Lu its more com¬ 
mon sense, however, it has a more limited 
meaning, and is contradistinguished to 
inirllerliial philosophy. While this latter 
strives to investigate tho essential princi¬ 
ples of religion, morality, law, the philos¬ 
ophy of uuturu seeks lor the ultimate ele¬ 
ments of what is generally termed natural 
science. The origiu of this philosophy of 
nature is to be looked for among Rite 
Greeks, where Pythagoras presented his 
views of it in u mathematical form. The 
term itself is undoubtedly derived from 
the Philosophies naturnlis Prim'ipia malh- 
c.nuilira of Newton,although Newton liini- 
sclf advised llic students of natural science 
to avoid this sort of speculation. Scliel- 
ling must bo considered ns the reviver of 
tho philosophy of puture in Germany, and 
has been followed hy many others, partic¬ 
ularly Oken. Although, as we have Bind, ^ 
wc do not consider such inquiries.as un¬ 
suitable exercises of the human mind; we 
urn far from admiring tljn extravagances 
to which they have, in many onsets, led tho 
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Herman philosophers'. Deprived of tho 
subjects which exercise the activity of man 
in free state.'-, tlm Hermans have pushed 
their speculations in many branched of 
philosophical science, Iwynnd all rensona- 
hie limits, and not unfrequontly lost them* 
selves in a wilderness of wools, reminding 
us of the remark of Ciutlie’s Mqihisloph- 
rfr.t: 

I him ■( e.i Itctriffi' fi’klcn. 

Da ■'/' i ! t Ifi’rt mr r-fhi, ,i %,-it nidi eiu. 

Far «’ion ideas haw: mown seaijj^ 

A iv.uly "otd Mipplies the uuntl 

It is hut liiir, however, to quote, on the 
other side of the question, a passage of n 
contemporary writer,* who treats flu* sub¬ 
ject in a peculiar wav. Alluding to the 
views he has before expressed, lie says, 
“ With such att idea of this science (plii- 
losophvh it is natural that all Hen nan 
speculations should hear more the char¬ 
acter «»f liegiunings than of finished n'suits. 
Jiuportuut as some of the results are to 
which these speculative efforts have led, 
.still their greatest- value consists in tho 
unwearied and never-satislied strivings of 
the mind to sound and comprehend itself, 
and that whole, of which itself is hut a 
particle. Jacob, who, in his dream, wres- 
thal with the Lord of Heaven and Earth, 
bearing tiff in bis lameness a reflation 
of Omnipotence, is the true emblem of 
Herman philosophy. Jt is something that, 
you must not e.\|jm to turn to hum -diaK*. 
account in your particular trade or pro¬ 
fession ; nor is it necessary, in order to tie 
benefited by it, that you should adopt its 
results. Herman metaphysics have been 
called die best gymnastics of the mind; 
and the true object of gymnastics, v\e 
know, is not to gave, the power to perlorm 
some great and astonishing feat, but me¬ 
thodically to ifrdhld, invigorate and refine 
all the. growing powers of rnun.” 

Naumaciiia (from the, Hreek ,wpy..i, 
a sea-tight), among the Romans; a public, 
spectacle, representing a naval action. 
Cifsar was the first who exhibited a spec¬ 
tacle of this sort, which soon hecamc the 
favorite amusement of the Roman people. 
Tlio sircus maximus, in which they were 
at first represented, heing found "incon¬ 
venient, buildings were creeled by the. 
emperors, particularly calculated for the 
purpeaq : these edifices .were likewise 
called naumachire. They resembled tho 
amphitlieutres, and, like-thorn, were, at 
first, built of wood. JJonfiitinn appears to 
have been tho first who erected one of 

* Professor Follcn. in liii Inaugural Discourse, 
Cambridge, May, 11531, 


stofie. A mmuichia, built by Augustus, 
was 1800 feet long and 200 wide, and waa 
capable of containing SO ships with three 
banks of oars, besides many small vessels. 
They were suddenly laid under water by 
moans of subterraneous canals, so that the 
ships wore raised at once from the' dry 
floor before the eyes of the spectators. 
The water was usually brought from the 
Tiber, near which the, mmmachut were 
usually built, Imr sometimes from aque¬ 
ducts. The iinuniarhiinii, or persons who 
fought in these exhibifittis, were gladia¬ 
tors, slaves, criminals, «.Vc., who were 
doomed to dicj unless they were saved by 
the interposition of the people, or of the 
person presiding at the show. 

N vumavv, John Hottlii'h, or Amadous, 
(me of tin- greatest composers, ehapel- 
masier to the elector of Saxony, at Dres¬ 
den, was horn at lilascwitz, near dial city, 
in 1741. Ilis father was a peasant, who, 
pereeii ing his son’s talent for music, per¬ 
mitted him to go every day to school, in 
Dresden. A member of the chapel at 
Stockholm, having been led, by chance, 
into the house of his foilier, was astonish¬ 
ed to (ind some difficult pieces of music 
lying -m the harpsichord, -mil offired to 
lake the hoy, then ihirtccu years old, to 
Italy. The oiler was accepted with re¬ 
luctance. Tin* boy was obliged to perform 
the most menial services tin 1 bis master, 
lie followed him, on toot, to Hamburg, 
and thence, iu l/fir*, to Italy, where Jib 
was obliged to earn his own subsistence, 
by copying music, and to rook tin- bis 
toaster, lie fluidly obtained admission 
into the lnirnbt r e 1 ' Turtini’s pupils, in 
I'aduu, and, soon litter, found a. kinder 
master. Ho remained for three years in 
J'adoa, and then went to \aples, whom 
his la.-te for theatrical uuisic was awaken¬ 
ed. lie sctiled in Venice, where he gave 
lessons, and composed some theatrical 
pieces - . After a residence of eight years 
iu Italy, he was called to ()r< sdun, where 
ho was appointed, in a composer to 
the elector. Ho soon idler made a second 
journey to Italy, residing chicUy at !\'a- 
pk's, when* he composed two operas. In 
J7tiP, He returned to Dresden, in order to 
compose tin* great opera Jm. Clim'vza di 
7^fe, for the marriage of the elector. In 
17/^, he niude/a third journey to Italy, 
where he cotnposcd, witliin thirteen 
mouths, live operas, after which tho elect¬ 
or appointed him his ohnpd-nifistor. Ho 
composed, for the theatre of Stockholm, 
his jlmphion, Cora, anil Gnatavus Vasa, 
atm, for the Danish court, his- Orpheus. 
Among his laist operas are Tulto per 
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Jlmortt, anil La Dam a Soldnlo. )n lulrr 
ywirs, church-music became, his favorite 
occupation, though In: brought nut Ii'ia 
JhLt, mill Galatea, as late ,'ts IFOI. lie 
died On, 2:t of that year, (rout an apo¬ 
plectic stroke. Uo left a number of sa- 
civil compositions, us the Loril’h Prayer, 
several psalms, oratorios, vespers, Ac. 
Neumann was also a great pcrlbriner on 
tin* harmonica, lltr which he composed sx 
sonatas. % \ 

K u vhi'HU, on the Fault;; an old eity, 
with !>(»,'> iuhahiluuts, pleasantly situated 
m ar the ronthiencc of the l'listrnt with 
the Fatilej in the Prussian ditehy of Saxo¬ 
ny, government. of Morxnhitrg. 'flu; ca- 
lhe.ili.il was Imrlt in KftiH, and ilesrrtrs to 
he examined. Jl. \vus formerly the see. of 
a t'a'holie bishop; hut, on the death of 
rhe last bishop, (he spiritual jurisdiction 
was iissumed by the eleetor of Saxony 
(I fit i I). 'L’lie wine of the em irons is e.\- 
pnr»ed. 'fhe Sehulpforte is in tin- vi- 
einity. 

Nvti’UTCs. (See Ijr/lioilu.) 

Mu.i*Mt, or NAteuox. (See Aupn/i 
tli Ilomitnut.) 

N \i i in mi (.Vi onishv)\ a tietilied town, 
Oi! tlte soulh-wi'M roast of the .Mon a, 
north of Moduli, with a liathor eapable of 
aeeiiiuiui.ilatiiiir 1000 ships, hut with a 
narrow eutrauee, which admits only iwn 
sliips ahreasi. 'J’he isiiind of Spluurleria 
(Spittoon) lies before it. The water is 
deep enough (hr the largest men-of-wiir, 
ami affonls a perfectly sali* anchorage. 
The fortilieatioiis consisted of four bas¬ 
tions and it eilaili'l, oil a high ruck. 'J’he 
Vi ne! ns. *vhn oeeupied this eity it long 
time, ereetf d the Jiu tifieations, and mains 
(aim'd possession of it against the Turks, 
until 17 I.*». In IK!I, it was raptured liy 
Tipaliiii, a (Vphulohinn. In IK."i, it was 
taken hy Ihrahim Paelia. Oct. *20, 1K’7, 
the eombiited Rii.-sinu, French and F.ng- 
lish ileci, under the eoinniiutd of admiral 
U'ndringtnti (the i’reneh admiral was Du 
Uigm ; the Russian, Von Hey den), de- 
s-troyed the Turco-l’.gyptisHi lleet of (214 
vessels, dniwn up in tlin harhor of i\uvn- 
rino, in less than three hours. (See Gracr., 
Jtrvotuli'iH of.) In It+JRthe povVder mag¬ 
azine in the citadel was struck hy light¬ 
ning, ami it great {tart of the French gar¬ 
rison perished in the explosion. Old 
. Navariim, to the uonh- west of the harbor, 
is the rite of the ancient Pylon, the resi- 
' deuce of Nestor. During the Peloponne¬ 
sian wttr (1*25 11. tin; Athenian fleet 
destroyed a* superior Spartan naval force 
in this harbor. 

■ Nav.vkue (Navarra) ; a proviueo of 
11 * . 


Spain, with the title of kingdom, sop,'trail'd 
from France hy the Pyrenees, having the 
kingdom of Arragon on the south. The 
kingdom was (hinted on the dissolution ul 
the empire oft liitrle.magne, and consisted 
ot Upper Naiiirrc to the south, and Lower 
Navarro to ibe north, of the Pyrenees. In 
loiy, l' , eidinmid of Arragon united the 
fornter to the Spanish crown, and the lat¬ 
ter only f iiiaiiiid m possession of the 
kings oi N:t\ai re. When Henry IV up v.l, 
sou ot ‘Antony ot I’ourbnu. aial the heir¬ 
ess ol Nm-ane, u-cindi-d iJn> throne of 
Prance, this kingiloni was nmiescd to tho 
l‘ranch monarchy, the seven lyns of 
wliieh assumed tin* title of “ kings ,>f 
France and Navarre,*’ which iwith the 
exception ol Napoleon) they I'outinueti tit 
heiir until the recent revolution. (See 
Upper Navarre now forms the 
Spanish kingdom of Navarre, w ilh *27 l,*2K> 
inhabit.mis, vvlio mostly speak the I5:i.-,<|wi 
language; sipiare miles, <SM0: chief town. 
PiimiN'Iiina, w ith I 1.000 inhabitant,-. l.mv- 
er Navarre, previous to the French revo¬ 
lution of 17,Mt. fi.rmed pan of the prov-' 
iiiei of lie.ani, and, at present, is iuelttded 
in the department of the Lowi r Pvt cnees. 
The inhabitants a bo speak the llustpio 
latigiiiige. (See /hi.u/ies.) * 

N\v Aiiiir.TK, don Martin Fernandez,a 
learned ^umiiard, director of the hydro- 
graphic cahiiii t at Madrid, ami of tho 
loyal academy ol' history, has thrown 
much new light on tho history of ('nliim- 
Inis,hy his researches in public, piivateaud 
comentiiiil libraries and archives in Spain. 
In I7M>, Charles IV having directed mi 
examination of tlu- documents illh-ir.itivu 
of the early discoveries of the S|«inianl-*. 
Navarrete, w ltoso seieutitie aeijiiin iis ms, 
i, i ul imiuiiile knowledge ol* the various dia ■ 
leetsoi’S|Kiin. pointed him omasa suitable 
person tor this task, was intrusted with its 
i \t't uiion. After spending ijboiit thirty 
years in examining the ptihlit; archives of 
the kingdom, ol" diflercut cities and con¬ 
vents, together with the collections of the 
duke do flnfaulado, and of tho duke of 
Venigtiii, a di'scentlanl of Columbus, ho 
published the first volume of his work in 
IK»;>, emitled {'ollraion dr los I’in ism y 
'J)tsnihrimii:i)tu.% yur hiruron pur Mir los 
Hspanotrs drxde Fintx dc Siftlo X I. con 
rarios Uocvmuilos iiwditos, ol which the 
second mid third have, since appeared. 
The first volume contains a general intro¬ 
duction, and the history of tlte lour voy¬ 
ages of Columbus; the second contains 
justificatory pieces, and the third trents^of 
other voyages, as Vespucci’s, Ax. 1 ho 
first volumes have been translated into 
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Froncli,nml«*r the til!* 1 itiialion ilea qmtre 
Voyages d? Caloml- (H vols., ]t£2r*), with 
notes, anil oilier ntlilitional matter «om- 
immicarixl hv iVsivarrete, and notes by 
lhillii, Rnnusat, Cuvier, and others. Na- 
% .wrote is also tin 1 author of a Memoir on 
iho I'roffii’M of Xavigation among llio 
Spaniards: a Dissertation on tint Partiei- 
• > !iioo of tht* Spaniards in the Crusades, 
::nd some other works. 

\v»i: {Middle Latin, navis: Eroncli, 
in Gothic uivhitmiiru; the part of 
tli*.* cross (in the form of which carhedrais 
are huilr) situated towards the west. {See. 
. Irrliilicfurc, vol. i, p. .‘liO.Y—v'Viii’it of a 
It (See Hub.) 

■\.»v tmiioi; whatever relates- to trav¬ 
ersing thi: sea in ships; tin; art of ascer¬ 
taining the e'ographical position of a ship, 
and directing Imt course.—Horace lujts 
well said, that ins heart must needs have 
keen hound with oak and triple brass, who 
lirst Commuted his frail hark to the tem¬ 
pestuous sea. Nothing, indeed, conveys 
a higher idea of human daring limn the 
♦boldness with which man rushes limit to 
encounter tin: eh mi nts: nothing speaks 
louder in praise of human ingenuity than 
that wonderful art hy which lie is enabled 
to forsake‘the land, stretching forth until 
i foies from the horizon, and nothing 
visible remains but the hollow heavens 
above, and a trackless waste behnv; dih - 
c:i from bis course bv adverse winds, vet, 
by dint ot p'Tscveranee, wearying out tic: 
(hiornts; and, at Irmith, arriving, with 
unci ring certainly, at tbe haven when In* 
would Im>. And if the daring and inge- 
hui:y of the navig.ito;-deserve our a.lml- 
r.uio'i, the, resi.ll of his eilb/is will not ap¬ 
pear-umvorlhy of the means. It is to die 
exercise of his wonderful art, that we are 
indebted fir tbe improvement of our con¬ 
dition, which arises from the exchange of 
the superfluity of one eountry fur that of 
another, the whole world being penetrated, 
and every dime made tributary to every 
other, until the whole globe is reduced to 
one common country. Above all, to nav¬ 
igation are we indebted for that higher 
and nobler advantage,—the interchange 
of souse and sentiment, which makes 
w isdom common to'the world, and urges’ 
man onvyard to perfection. Vet it has not 
always lieeu so. Time was when the ca¬ 
noe, or fbo rail, constituted the only ship 
of the sailor, and when the narrow pre¬ 
cincts of a lake or river set bounds to his 
. roving disposition, and confined him with- 
iu view of familiar objects. Advancing a 
step farther, we find him venturing from 
headland to headland, or from island to 
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island, with a view of gratifying his curi¬ 
osity, or bettering his condition, until a 
gale, driving him to some unknown coast, 
increases at once his knowledge find 
hardihood. Meantime, his bark adapts 
itself to nobler functions, enlarges its size, 
and improves in form : the rudder is 
added, tbe mast is better sustained, and 
the sail receives a more favorable applica¬ 
tion. And thus the art bv which the ship 
is made, and that hy which it is conduct¬ 
ed, advance with eijuid steps. Deprived 
of the aid of surrounding objects, the laud 
withdrawn from view,and nothing within 
the verge of the horizon hut a waste of 
trackless Water, the mariner easts his eyes 
in despair to the overhanging heavens. 
Aid is granted to his prayers: tin- constel¬ 
lations assist him in his course: among 
many revolving stars, he finds one stead¬ 
fast, and makes it his perpeiual guide. 
Such do vve liml tin: actual slate of navi¬ 
gation among the savage tribes of our own 
day ; and such was also the progress of 
the art among the earliest nations that 
improved i f . iW tin- hast of tin* improve¬ 
ments whieli vve hav made in this art, is 
that siiuplilV.iliou in practice, by which it 
is re, '■■iv.I available vviih liltl* 1 study and 
capacity. Anomalous as it may seem, yet 
it true, that more study, more. exjieri- 
ouee, and laboriously nrijiihvil informa¬ 
tion, were is ecsM.ry to form ail Accslcs, 
ora Paliniu its, drill are now riijuired to 
furnish tbrlh a I .a fYrouse or a Parry. 
The nn«ier, or pilot, of ancient times, 
who had command of the sailers, and 
dinned ail the • ■volutions, was not merely 
rerjuire.'! in know r-'iatever n l.iti il to the 
managemeut of The suiN, tfcc oars and the 
rmlder: he vva.- t*. he familiar with all tins 
port.- that lay in the track ol‘ his naviga¬ 
tion, the landmarks by which they wen:, 
designated, and all the rocks, ipiicksauds, 
and dangers of the intervening deep: ho' 
was to know die course of the winds, and 
the indications which preceded them ; 
also the movements of the celestial bodies 
not merely for the purpose of directing 
his course hy them, hut to understand tho 
winds and weather, which some of them, 
a« Arcturns and the Dog star, wen: be¬ 
lieved to portend. Moreover, lie- bad to 
lie skilled in reading the various omens, 
which were gathered from the sighing of 
the wind in the trees, the murmurs of the 
waters, and their dash upon the shore, 
tjte flight of birds, aud the gambols of 
fishes, A voyage was, in those days, a 
momentous and awful undertaking. 
When the time arrived for the sailing ofa 
ship or fleet, tiro mufets were raised, die. 
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sails bent, and all mmlc ready with solem¬ 
nity, and great parade of preparation. If, 
ns was most usual, the shifts were hauled 
up ou the shore, the mariners placed their 
shoidderp at the atom of the shifts, and, nt 
the word oi’ronmiaiid, pushed their bows 
forward into the sea, leaping aboard when 
they jlouted. Levers were, used to move 
the heaiicr vessels, and, in later times, the 
helix (probably jack-screw), which Ar¬ 
chimedes 1 had invented lor that purpose, 
IJeiiiiv ])ulfing to sea, the goils were ever 
solemnly invoked, and propitiated by 
numerous sacrifices; tints we find all Ho¬ 
lts r’s lieroes sacrificing to the gods helbre 
lhiy undertake a voyage; ami Virgil’s 
Anehises ventures tortli only alter having 
devoted a hull to Neptune and a bull to 
Apollo. Nor did the voyagers alone sup¬ 
plicate protection: the crowds of friends 
and countrymen, who thronged rite short.', 
joint'd fervently in prayers |i»r their deliv¬ 
erance from danger, ami, like the Venu¬ 
sian poet, commended their departing 
friends to the pr: siding deities of tin* 
winds and wave.-. All mucus were care¬ 
fully regarded; the entrails of the stu-ri- 
lio-s cvutr.im d, with even pussililo prog¬ 
nostic of good er evil; and :i very small 
mruter, tin; perching of .-wallows on iht' 
ships, or an accidental sttee/.e to tin; left, 
was enough to delay departure. As this, 
however, never took place without tho 
' most f" orali!e auspice's it was always 
joyful. The ships were adorned with 
sin amors ami garlands of llowers ; and, 
when tin* signal was given from the ad¬ 
miral riiiji, hy sound of trumpet, a shout 
of repi./nig mug through the. licet, sent 
hack by tho je.-pouding blessings of tin; 
friends that remained. After advancing 
a short space, doves, which the mariners 
hail brought from their homes, were re¬ 
leased, and their will- arrival—not unlre- 
cjm ntly charged with tho last adieu of a 
departing lover—was considered auspi¬ 
cious of the return of lJuv licet.. The ad¬ 
miral led the van, conspicuous hy hia 
painted sails and streamers, and opened a 
path in which many followed, in mod¬ 
erate vvcatlu r, the ships often sailed side 
by side; lint, us the vvjnd freshened, utul 
the, sigivwr rough, the order became 
more open, to avoid contact. At all 
' times, they kept close to the land, follow¬ 
ing the indentations of the coast. When 
night approached, it was customary to 
anchor, or else, to bead) tho vessels, that 
the.drows might repose, each rower sleep¬ 
ing oil his bench, ready to renew his 
■ labors with the returning sun. If the 
amenity of the weather, the friendly aid 


of tin 1 moon, or the open nature of the 
navigation, (ulmitted of sailing during the 
night, the plummet or the soundiug-polc 
directed their , nurse, or it was shaped, as 
b.V day, Irom headland to headland. If 
die land were not visible, the kuovvn di¬ 
rection of the wind continued, with the 
aid ol the stars, to guide them. llyuosu- 
ru was the favorite star liftin' J’linaiit'ians: 
tlie Creeks abandoned themselves to the 
direction of 1 lelicc. Having escaped tho 
multiplied dangers of such a navigation, 
and having accomplished their object, the 
ships returned home, with song* amt re¬ 
joicings. 11 tln-y were to be stranded, the 
sterns were turned towards tin* shore, and 
tlie vessels forced back winds upon it with 
tbo oars, until the crew lauding, drew' 
them lieyomi tin-reach of the surf. Some¬ 
times they were taken into the beautiful 
moles, or artificial harbors, which the an¬ 
cients constructed, with great labor ami 
ingenuity, within the natural ones. 
These were in tho shape of erub's claws, 
or horn-, the ends, which formed llu* en¬ 
trance, so overlapping as to exclude tho 
swell nf tlie si'.i. Castles defended their 
approach, and a light-tower, placed at tint 
uitrance, guided those who sailed along 
tlie roast, or desired to enter hv night. It 
was called Phams , from tlie. island at tho 
mouth of the, Nile, where the first tower 
had been erected, licit' tho vessels were 
not hauled up, Ian simply fastened to tin: 
ring-’, or pillars, provided for the purpose, 
while at the inner port were docks ami 
stores for building ami repairing. In this 
port, too, were temples devoted to the 
gods, and especially to the patron of the 
place, where ptopitiatory Hamlin's were, 
made, and vows fulfilled or recorded: 
here, too, were numerous taverns, ami 
places* of more licentious gratification. 
Whether, however, the) Moulded their 
vcsm'I'S tut the beach, or moored them in 
tile harbor, tlie mariner's before repairing 
to these resorts, fillfilled the vows made 
before departures, or in seasons of peril, 
olU'ted thanks to jNeptuue, and sacrifices 
to Jupiter, lor having granted them re¬ 
lease from the durance of their ships. 
I,'poll those who had’escaped shipw reck, 
gratitude- was more deeply iiimnilient. In 
addition to other sacrifices proportioned 
to their means, they usually ottered tlie 
garment in which they were saved, to¬ 
gether with a picture descriptive ol the. 
disaster. If nothing else remained to 
them, the hair was shorn from the bond, 
mid ooiK*>crate<ito the tul^Iur*Icily *, hence 
offering tho hair was tlie lust vow of tho 
distressed mariner. Them is muck tha! 
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is IxKtuliful iu these simple acts of piety 5 
but, except in some Catholic countries of. 
tint Mcciiu-miucnu, where pictures of res¬ 
cue ami garments are still lmug belbre the 
shrine of an invoked 1 intercessor, ami 
where processions are still made, after es¬ 
cape from shipwreck, none of ilierfo 
touching customs now remain. What 
can be more beautiful than the grateful 
sense of divine intorJ’erenee wilh which 
(.Vilninbiis and his ibllmvers hasten to ful¬ 
fil their tmvs ullci# their snin return to 
Palos? Such piety, if it availed not to 
inert presinl danger, at least, si'rved to 
inspire, confidence to iue ;t it; ami, when 
past, the gratitude which it occasioned 
must have tended at once to reline the 
sentiments and ennoble the heart.—Im¬ 
perfect as were the means ami knowledge 
of the ancients iu lliis noble, an, yet the 
Carthaginians, who supemdded tin; great¬ 
est commercial enterprise to the, greatest 
skill which had yet been attained, achiev¬ 
ed results which may even now he es¬ 
teemed brilliant. They mude the. whole 
of the old world tributary to their city: 
not contented with exploring every nook 
nud corner of tins Mediterranean, they lett 
behind the nt plus ultra v.hicli. hud hith¬ 
erto almost entirely bounded the excur¬ 
sions' of their predecessors, visited tk:« 
Atlantic, coasts of Europe, the British 
isles, and, pursuing the grand idea which 
afterwards led the Portuguese to India, dis¬ 
covered a \ast extent of the western coast 
of Africa. Pliny even states that fiunuu 
completed its circumnavigation, nud re¬ 
turned home by the lied sea. [lad not 
Carthage prematurely llillen beneath tlie 
rivalry of a nation braver and more barba¬ 
rous,Vasco da Gama might have had t«. seek 
laurels elsewhere than by sailing lirsr. to 
India, ami even Columbus been spared 
the most brilliant ami enviable of all the 
nchiincutouts of mitigation,—the discov¬ 
ery of the New World. The art of navi¬ 
gation gained nothing a her the full of 
Carthago; and the, invasion of the north¬ 
ern barbarians cllucriinlly extinguished the 
few gleams of science which had survived 
hpr catastrophic* Every thing remained 
stationary for centuries, until the return¬ 
ing day of civilization began once more to 
dawn upon the world. It was mot until 
the close of the twelfth century, that man 
became sensible of the existence of the 
most singular property which an all-wise 
and all-beneficent Creator lias provided to 
be his guide upou the deep; nor until a 
still later period, that the genius to improve 
it—die gift of .the,same good Being—at 
length rendered it available to so noble a 


purpose. We allude to the polarity of 
the magnet, and the invention of the mar¬ 
iner’s compass. The property of that 
mysterious mineral to attract iron was 
early known to the Greeks aud Chinese; 
but the far more singular one of assuming 
a particular direction, was not even sus- 
pehted. Pliny himscllj who records every 
thing known or Janciod in his time con¬ 
cerning tlie magnet, makes no allusion to 
its polarity. The first accounts of this 
speak of it as known in tli<\ twelfth centu¬ 
ry, and that mariners sometimes mude use 
of it to ascertain their course. Of the 
mariner's compass, we can only say that 
it was either invented or revived in IttfW, 
by one Elavio Gioia, an obscure individual 
in the kingdom of Naples; and even this 
is not known with certainty* While the 
heroes of the remotest times come down 
to us. not only with an accurate account 
of liattles fought ami thousands slain, but 
with a minute detail of their private lives, 
and most insignificant peruliariiies, por- 
terity is at a loss to know whom to bless 
for a recent discovery, of all others the 
most useful in its resulis, the most impor¬ 
tant iu its influence upon the destinies 
of ii.oi. The eftects of this discovery 
upon navigation were not, however, im¬ 
mediate; fur the mariner, as much as any 
one the slave of habit, could not ai once 
appreciate and conlide in the excellence 
of his new guide. This is the only excuse, 
for tile uncertainty which hangs about the 
identity of the diwoumr. The experi¬ 
ence of half a century, however, showed 
the\aluoof thi-- new assistant. Navigation 
now assumed a holder character. Prince 
Henry of (’ortiigul,woi of king John, hav¬ 
ing gained a brilliant reputation in a war 
with the Moors, turned from these tierce 
pursuits to the more congenial 0110 of 
science. 1 Ketiring from court, lie estab¬ 
lished himself in n retreat upon the prom¬ 
ontory of St. Vincent, and, calling round 
him astronomers and mathematicians lioru 
every nation, he collected ami systema¬ 
tized all the science of the day. Nor h ere 
his researches of a mere s|>eeiilative char¬ 
acter; they were directed to enlighten thu 
field of discovery in which lie was engag¬ 
ed, in search of a nearer route to Iudio,, 
and which, though ho attained, not tlio 
grand object of his ambition, repaid bim 
well by the inferior discoveries to,which 
it led. It was to aid these enterprises that 
he causeil charts to be drawn, which, 
though they involved the monstrous sup- 
nositiou of the earth’s being an extended 
plane, were of no inconsiderable pse to 
tiic navigator, os they brought together' 
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whatever was known of the relative posi¬ 
tion of the different points of the earth, 

* and enabled him to see, at a single glance, 
ns in a picture, not only the direction of 
the port which tie desired to visit, but also 
the various coasts, rocks, and quicksands 
to he avoided in the way. lie also in¬ 
vented the astrolabe, which was simply a 
quadrantal arch, graduated at the rim into 
degrees ami half degrees, and by directing 
one edge of which towards the heavenly 
body wlingo altitude it was.desired tomea- 

* sure;» pi uni met suspendc^from the centre 
was made to mark the angle of elevation. 
This was used at first todiscover the latitude 
from the elevation of the.pole star; for, as 
that star is in the horizon when viewed 
from the equator, and rises gradually in 
approaching the pole, so that it would at 
length become vertical, it follows, that the 
elevation is always equal to the observer’s 
distance from llm equator, which is the 
latitude. The error resulting from the 
star's not being cxac.ily polar, was of little 
note in those primitive, days of the art. 
Soon after, by causing tables of the sun’s 
dce.Huatinn to be computed, prince Henry 
enabled the mariner to deduce his latitude 
■more oorrcMly from tin; meridian altitude 
of that star. Vet all iheso improvements, 
though they added much to what wan 
already known, left the ait in its infancy. 
Columbus was the mast accurate uuviga-. 
tor of his day; stijl wn find him often 
making an error of so many degrees ir» his 
latitude, that the mistake of an equal 
number of minutes would not he excused 
in a modern navigator. To mention one 
ofiUUUj itii.auces,—be places Sau Salva¬ 
dor three degrees north of its true posi¬ 
tion. Hut if Columbus made his discov¬ 
ery with such imperfect menus, the greater 
was his merit: to him belongs the credit, 
by pitching boldly forth amid the uncer¬ 
tainties of the ocean, of forcing naviga¬ 
tion. as well us ship-building, to provide 
against new difficulties, and march rapid¬ 
ly omvurds in the career of improvement. 
From the moment that ihe hitherto Ridden 
mysteries of the ocean were thus solved, 
we find iinproverueiits and inventions 
multiplying in rapid succession: First, 
the log os introduced, to measure tlic ship’s 
rate of sailiug: Nunep, a Portuguese 
mathematician, next shows that the short¬ 
est distance from place to -place upon the 
surface of the globe, must always he 
along a great circle of the sphere: lie 

* also proves the fallacy of the plane chart: 
Gerard: Mercator, a Fleming, next suggests 
the idea of extending the meridian Tines 
on the plane chart, iu receding from thb 
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equator, in a ratio equal to the error occa¬ 
sioned by supposing the. meridians paral¬ 
lel, instead of gradually converging as 
they do towards the poles. By this 
means, the advantage of a plane surface 
was retained without the error of the old 
chart, or the inconvenience and imperfec¬ 
tion of the globular projection. Wright, 
an hitglishtnan, improving the suggestion' 
ot Mercator, calculates a table of merid¬ 
ional parts, increasing the length of tho 
arches of meridians iu due proportion to¬ 
wards the pole, and. furnishes, thereby, 
data to determine, in any latitude, the dif¬ 
ference of longitude from the departure, 
or distance sailed east, or west. At the 
same time, lord Napier’s invention ofiog- 
arithnis wonderfully diminishes the labor • 
of calculation, enabling the mathema¬ 
tician, by their help, to substitute-for the 
tedious operations of multiplication and 
division the simplcr'ones of addition and 
subtraction. Now, too, Guttler presents 
the «cainati with his admirable scale, con-- 
taming the logarithmic lines, by aid of 
which and u pair of dividers, all the prob¬ 
lems of geometry arc easily and accurate¬ 
ly performed. The circumference of the 
earth is ascertained by nicartiring a given 
portion of its arch ; and, the length of a 
jlegroc being known, the. log-line is mark 
oil accordingly. The quadrant, or rather 
octant, is invented, ami ‘measures the alti¬ 
tude of tliu heavenly bodies to llte. nearest 
minute, imdisturbinl, like the astrolabe, by 
thy motion of the ship. The sextant and 
circle still improve upon tin; octant and 
each other. And now the tables of the 
moon’s motions, invented by Mayer, with 
n view to ascertain the longitude, are ini 
proved hy Maskelyne, and published peri¬ 
odically at the expense of the British gov¬ 
ernment. The ide,u of (hiding the longi¬ 
tude. by the watch had been early sug¬ 
gested ns tut important use of that 
admirable machine 5 but it continued too 
imperfect until the Iasi century, when the 
munificent rewards offered by Britain so 
stimulated mechanical ingenuity, tliar it 
has at last become admirably adapted to 
this importnht purpose. To those who 
are ignorant of the means hy which men 
arc enabled to trace their way over a 
trackless deep, and to wlmm the. whole art 
is a mystery, it may lie interesting to learn 
liow seamen, and often very ignorant ories, 
are able successfully to practise it. Wo 
shall, therefore, in conclusion, briefly ex¬ 
plain the actual practice of navigation: 
and, first, it may bn necessary to premise 
that, in order to determine and designate 
positions on the surfuce of the globe, lati- 
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tinle and longitude have boon invented. 
Nor is this system entirely arbitrary, since 
nature herself furnishes the data. We 
have the poles, determined points of that 
axis round which the earth performs its 
daily revolutions: equidistant from these 
'poles, and midway between them, nature 
aids us to conceive a line milled the equa¬ 
tor, and about which, by the motion of the. 
mirth in its orbit, the situ scorns 10 perform 
an etpiai movement, accomplishing tJie 
beautiful scheme of the seasons hv an an¬ 
nual excursion on either wile. What idea 
hioiv ob\ ions, ami, at the same time, mows 
beautiful and complete, than that of meas¬ 
uring latitude from the equator towards 
Urn pole.-, upon meridional lint s perpen¬ 
dicular to it, and formed upon the sur¬ 
face, of tiie earth hv planes of its axis? 
Hut the latitude, though it indicates the 
distance, from tin: equator, does not alone 
determine the post inn; for the same lati¬ 
tude. rtiay correspond to an infinity of 
places, except only a latitude of ninety de¬ 
grees: lienee, then, the necessity of lon¬ 
gitude, measured round the world upon 
the equator, and small circles parallel to is; 
lor, crossing each other at right angles, the. 
same latitude ami longitude can only con¬ 
cur at oue given point. Latitude ui.d 
longitude, are measured in deg"-os, min¬ 
utes and seconds: the first,from die equa¬ 
tor to the poles, a qfiaiiraul of ninety de¬ 
grees; die second, from the first meridian 
oast and west, a semi-circle, or lt;U de¬ 
grees, and meeting at the antipodes, fit 
tiiis then* arc two tilings deeply to he re- 

! 'retted: oik; is, that the circle had mu 
teen divided into 100 degrees, instead of 
3tJ.O, era'll quadrant being of 100 degrees, 
and each degree further subdivided ceu- 
tesimally into minutes ami seconds. Ev¬ 
ery oiic having any knowledge of figures 
may appreciate the advantage. - The sec¬ 
ond subject of regret is, that, nature having 
furnished no data for a line at which to 
begin the measurement, of longitude, the 
first meridian is arbitrarily e.lioseu, almost 
'every nation selecting its own capital for 
the purpose: hence charts and nautical 
almanacs must undergo a tedious reduc¬ 
tion before tlmy cun he used by mariners 
of different nations. The cause of soi-. 
euce, as well as general convenience, 
would.be greatly promoted, by adopting 
sonic oeeau.islaiid as a common first me¬ 
ridian, whprice. the - longitude might tie 
universally estimated, without shocking 
national .vanity. . I-et 11 s now show the 
means by which the mariner guides his 
bark .across the ocean, and „is able, at all 
, times, to determine bitSj progress upu posi¬ 


tion. The most important instrument 
used by the navigator is the compass. It 
consists of a magnetized needle, freely' 
suspended, by an agate or metal socket at' 
its centre, upon an upright spindle, and 
possessing the singular property of point-, 
iug 10 the poles, 'flic magnetic virtue is 
communicated to the needle, which is a 
flat, oblong piece of hard steel, by apply¬ 
ing a natural or artificial magnet to its two 
extremities. The magnet lias two distinct 
properties, corresponding to its two «\- 
tremities or pules, the one called Itorcul 
the other .austral magnetism, an<l which - 
have a near analogy to the equally myste¬ 
rious principles of positive and nogativa 
electricity. When, then, the. poles of the 
magnet are applied respectively to the 
intended poles of the needle, magnetic 
influence is developed, not imparted; for 
the magnet, instead of losing viituu, 1 ms 
itself gamed a new accession; and tho 
needle assumes the wonderful power of 
pointing to flic poles of the earth. At¬ 
tached to the needle is a circle, of paper, 
eal!i d the runt, upon which (fie points of 
the coinpu.«s are maikcd, the north and 
south points corresponding to the poles of 
tiii- magnet, with which it revolves. Tint 
spindle risi ,s from the hottomofa brass or 
wooden hemisphere, called, the shill: this 
shell is connected to the compass-box by 
means of 1 w o/concenlric rings, or jimhals, 
which allow it to svv iug freely as the ship 
rolls and pitches, so as to maintain a per¬ 
petual level. The box, in turn, i* placed 
within tiie binnacle, which stands in front 
of the helm. !t were vain here, or any 
where, to speculate upon tin: cause of 
magnetism. We are acquainted, indeed, 
with the. ellcetf of the pin iiomeuuii, but 
all beyond continues to bailie the search 
of science. It only becomes us to avail 
ourselves of its guidance, with humble mid 
devout thankfulness for a gift obviously 
bestowed (o open to us the highways of 
the deep. Having in the compass 411 
instrument for directing our c-ourse, wo 
next *eek the menus of ascertaining tho 
distance run. This vve‘ find in the log. 
The log is a long cord, having a piece 
of wood attached to one end, and culled 
the chip. This is of a quadruntal form, 
and 1 icing slung at the corners with 
line, and loaded at the. cire.iimferencc, 
when thrown overboard, it remains erect 
and stationary, and drags the line off as 
fast as the ship pusses through the water. 
Tin* line is divided into knots and half 
knots, representing miles and half miles, 
or minutes of a degree, to which they bear' 
the same proportion as tho. log-glass does' 
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to an hour. Tlius the log'-gtyss being 
filled with sand, to run through in' <'10 sec¬ 
onds, the length of a knot must bn 51 feet, 
the first being- the same proportion of an 
hour, tlml the last is of u mile. Ah, how¬ 
ever, the log is found to come home, a lit-, 
tie in the effort to draw the'linn out, g is 
customary to mark the knot a foot or two 
less tlimi the true length. The modi; of 
heaving the log to measure a ship’s rate, is 
as follows: The log-red, upon which the 
line is wound, being held |>y one of the 
sailors, the oilieer places himself on the 
rail to leeward, anil a third person holding 
■the glass he proceeds 'to prepare the 
chip, so' that the peg of one of the lines 
holding the ehip in a perpeudieulnr di- 
reetion, will draw our, by the force of 
the, water, when the reel is stopped, rmd 
allow it to haul in easily. Then, having 
gathered a si|llieii*ur quantity of line into 
ids hand, ho throws it liir to leeward, that 
it may not be aliirled by llie eddies wliicli 
follow in tin* wake. The stray line, which 
allows the chip to get astern, now runs o(H 
and tliM insliint that the white rag, which 
marks its termination, passes through the 
hand of die oilieer, he cries, “Turn !” and 
eoiiriiiuis .to veer out line until the glass 
runs out, ami the person holding it cries, 
“Stop!’’ Then llie line is grasped, ami 
the numher of knots that have passed oif 
murk the speed of dm ship. When this 
exceed** five, miles, it is usual to use a 
glass of 15 instead of 510 seconds, counting 
tin* knots double. The rate of sailing, 
per hour, multiplied hy the hours sail¬ 
ed, thus gives the mariner’ the meas¬ 
ure ol his run. fit addition to these 
essential instruments for directing the 
course imd ascertaining the distance, the 
muigator must he provided with octants 
of double reflection, to measure the alti¬ 
tude of the heavenly bod it's; and a circle, 
or sextant, more nicely graduated, to meas¬ 
ure distances between the moon ami stars. 
He slioulil also havg with him a hook con¬ 
taining the logarithms of numbers, sines,, 
tangents ami secants; to facilitate trigono- 
inetricnl calculations; tables for. correcting 
altitudes for dip," parallax and refraction ; 
also lists of latitudes and longitudes thi¬ 
every pan of the world; and of time of 
high* water at every port; at the jieriod of 
lull and change of the moon, from which, 
ut all times, to he aide to .find the tide; 
and a variety of tables, to lucilitate tlio va** 

■ riotiB problems of navigation. He should 
also have with him the Nauticill Almanac, 
containing the places atul declinations of 
the fixed stars and plunets, and especially 
the distances ol* the moou from* the sun 


and’oflier stars, and all that relates to that 
body, with a view to calculate the longi¬ 
tude hy observation. Finally, lie'must in; 
provided with the general and local charts 
applicable to his contemplated voyage. 
Thus furnished, the uumucr may set stiil 
with confidence; mnny do so with no 
other aids than their compass, log, quad¬ 
rant, a single chart and hook of navigation, 
and arrive in safety. Hut if. is less our 
business to show with how little carts a 
ship may In* navigated, limn to show how 
she may Ik.* carried from port to port with 
the greatest possible certainty. I laving 
taken leave of the port, mid, When she last 
land is about to disappear from view, 
either from the growing distance or llio 
intervention of night, the inmiiier selects 
some conspicuous headland, of which the 
latitude, and longitude are. noted in his 
tables, mid, placing a compass in sonic 
elevated position, remote from any iron 
object to disturb its polarity, proceeds to 
determine its Istaving, and estimate his 
distance from it, either hy the pi ogress 
made from it, or hy tin* ready estimate of 
u practised eye. (ir, taking the simultane¬ 
ous hearings of two distinct points of 
■coast, he has still surer data for deducting 
his position. This is called Inking Ihr. ik- 
jiurtnrr, and is carefully noted on the lug- 
slate, with the lime of making the. obser¬ 
vation. Thenceforth the log is thrown 
every hour, and the course and distance 
nix* entered upon the slate, to he copied into 
tin* log-hook at the end of the day, The 
first thing which the navigator attends to, 
alter making the offing which prudence 
dictates to clear the dangers of the land, 
is to shape his course for tin; port of bis 
destination. And first he searches in the 
chart if there be, any point of land, island, 
or ruck, intervening in his way*. If there 
be. tin; course is primarily shaped with 
reference to the danger; if not, tlu: differ¬ 
ences of latitude ami longitude between 
the. t.wo places being taken, the course 
and distance are obtained hy the aid of 
trigonometry. The shortest distance be¬ 
tween any two places on the surface of 
our sphere, is flu: are of a great circle }wss- 
ing through those two places. JThus, lx:- 
tvvecii cape Ucnry, in latitude 87°, and the 
island of St. Mary, in the same latitude, 
hut 50° f lon. farther 1C., the distance, is -‘J0 ( 
miles less in sailing on a groat circle, than 
if you were to sail due 12. oh a parallel of 
l|ititmle, atul consequently on a lesser cir¬ 
cle of the sphere. In a higher latitude, die 
ilifierencc between sniliug on a great or 
small circle becomes more considerable, 
aa the small circles grow, smaller; thus, 
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, in the latitude or 60°, a distance equal to urfe can lie thus applied to find the longi- 
that between cape Henry and St. Mary tilde, it is necessary to reduce it for the 
would offer a disparity of near 800,101163., converging of the meridians awards the 
. But, as it is (inly in sailing on thgieqnatorj. , poles; for, though all degrees of longitude 
or pn a meridian, that the compass points axe-divided, like those of latitude, into 00 
us uniformly along a great circle of the .minutes or miles, yet 'they decrease in 
sphere, in most cases it would- be neees- length, From being equal to a degree of 
■ sary to change the course at abort inter- latitude at the equator, until they become 
vals, in order to attain even an approxi- nothing ,at the poles. .There are many 
mat ion towards this desideratum. For - ways, more or less accurate, of deducing 
instance, in sailing from cape Henry to the difference of longitude from the de- 
JSt. Mary, on a great circle, it would first parture, the latitudo being known; they 
necessary to sail more than a point are founded upon this principle.; the cir* 
northward of E., gradually approaching oumferencc of the earth at the equator is 
that direction towards the middle of the to its circumference at any given parallel, 
distance, when the course , should be due of latitude, as the departure is to the dif- - 
E.; thence declining southward, until the ference of longitude. The most eagy and 
laud would be made upon a course as correct way of obtaining the difference of 
much south of E. as, on starting, it was -longitude, on an oblique course, is by the 
north of it. In high latitudes,, when the aid of a table of meridional nails; .for, 
reduction of distance.would offer a.suffi- having taken out the meridional dHTcrenre 
cient inducement, it may be advantageous of latitude, the mariner luls this simple 
to attempt following a great circle; but proportion: the proper difference of lati- 
iu the seas ordinarily traversed by mari- tude is to the meridional' difference of lati- 
ners, the trifling increase of distance tude. as the departure to the. difference of 
which results from following a uniform longitude. The difference of longitude 
course, as obtained by Mercator’s sailing, thus obtained, is applied to the longitude 
is far more than compensated by its euu- loll, adding or subtracting, in sailing to or 
vetiience and freedom from all perplexity, from 'he first meridian, nnd the result 
For the rest, the wind not iinfrcqueuiiy will be the ship’s longitude; which, with 
deprives the fastidious navigator of all the latitude previously ascertained, deicr- 
, choice between a great circle and a i.ixo- mines her position on the chart. Tli« 
.dfrmiic. At the first noon succeeding method of navigating thus described is 
the time of taking his departure, tho mari- culled dead reckoning. It is far from in¬ 
ner works up his reckoning. This is au fallible, and leaves much to desire, it 
1 epoch fixed by nature, being determined will, indeed, do pretty well in short mils; 

' by the passage of the sun over the ltierid- .but as errors daily creep, in from many 
ian, and is therefore well chosen ns the causes escaping calculation, such as had 
beginning of the day. The log-slate being ateepige, leeway, in eve of tho sea, sin- ' 
marked, lie copies the courses and dis- known currents, and as these aocu- 
. fauces, if from head winds or other cquse -ruulutc, and become cousidemhle "at- 
' they have been various; the departure the end of a long voyage, it becomes 
.from the laud is also converted into a—necessary for tho mariner, removed . 
course \ as is also the current, if ihur&tt^H^tn all referenee. to terrestrial objects, 
any known one. Ho next proceeds to -iro resort to the iminoinble guides iu 
find the difiereueo of latitude and depart- the heavens, whose motions tin: God 
ure from the meridian corresponding to that placed them there l.ias given him. 
each coume, either hy geometrical culciir capacity to comprehend. Le.t us now 
latiou,or,'more expeditiously,by reference see liow the ship’s position on the ocean,' 


tp tables; then he adds the several differ- . represented by latitude and longitude, 
ences of latitude and departure, and, if may at any time, without reference to 
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'they ;be of different names, as some north course sailed, .or Mistiuice, to capricious 1 
and some south, some east and others winds nnd stealthy currents, be ascertain- 
west, deducts the less from the greater, ed with ease uud accuracy. And, ih the » 
^With the remafruug difference of.latitude first place, to find tho latitude, we have- 
’ and departure, he not only finds the course abundant data. r All the heavenly bodies - 
and distance, i nude. good, but also tile lad- are, hy tho revolution of the earth; daily ... 
’ tude and longitude in; the difference of! brought to the meridian, at which time, if \ • 
latitude'being applied to tho latitude left, .their altitude be measured,-their dc&litta- ' 
by adding or subtracting, in sailing from or tion or distance front the equinox being . 
towards the 'equator, at once gives the lati- known, .the latitude if .readily deduced; 
tude;of the snip. ..But before tiie depart- it may also' be deduced from single dir ‘f; 
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double altitudes of bodies not' in the me¬ 
ridian, the times being accurately known, 
i*iit ibe meridian altitude oi* tin; sun is 
wlmt furnishes at once the easiest and 
most correct metbodof finding the latiiude. 
•The meridian altitudes of the stars, and 
frequently of the moon, must be taken at 
flight, when the horizon is vngu-ly mark¬ 
ed ; moreover, tlieir minuteness and vyimt 
of hrilliaucy make ohsi-tvafum -trouhle- 
somo anil uncertain; but when the sun 
comes to tin: meridian, the observer brings 
a brilliant and palpable object down to"a 
well-defined horizon; then, too, lie has 
the advantage of olisming, .if a sell'-iixetl 
epoch, the beginning of a new day. So 
grunt, indeed, are the advantages oifered 
by the meridian altitude of the sun, that 
no other means of finding the latitude are 
used, except when these have failed from 
a clouded atmosphere, or whin die mo¬ 
mentary expectation ot making the land 
quickens lli<- manner's anxiety. We shall, 
therefore, now explain the uu thud of de¬ 
ducing the latitude, from the sun’s merid¬ 
ian altitude. I'liniished with a sextant, 
circle, or octant of reduction, the, observer 
goes'upon dei k, and, having examined 
the adjustment of his in-lrumeni, proceeds 
to bring down the image of tIn- sun re¬ 
flected by its niirror,-iimil the lower limb 
just sweeps the liori/oii. lie r<.ntiimcs 
‘to follow and measure iis ascent, until it 
census to rise; tin* ni«n»i"iit that it begins 
to tall, arid the lower limb dips in the ho¬ 
rizon, the snn has pas-.nl tin* meridian. 
The altitude marked by the index hi ing 
rend off, it is next corrected. And I list, 
tin; oh rver adds the semi-die:uel< r, ill 
order to make the altitude, apply to the 
Centre of ih<* object; next, he Miblracts the 
dip, to meet the error caused by the .ex¬ 
tension of the lunri/on, in consetpieuco’of 
the rotundity of the, earth, and the eleva¬ 
tion of his eye above its surface; also tjm 
’refraction of the atmos'phi re, by which 
llic object, wbi'ii not vertical, is made to 
appear higher than its true place; lastly, 
he adds the parallax'(a small correction, 
inconsiderable from tho sun’s distance), in 
order to reduce, the, calculation for the 
centre of the earth ; for which point all 
calculations are made, and which is ever 
supposed to he the station qf an observer. 
Having made all these corrections, which 
many mariners despatch summarily, by an 
addition of 12 minutes, he Inis,the true, 
meridian altitude of the sun* Taking this 
from a quadrant, or 90 degrees, gives its 
zenith distance, or distance from, that 
point in the heavens which Is immediate¬ 
ly over the observer, and would bis met 
‘ vox* ix. 15 
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hv a srraight line passing from llu; centre 
of the earth through his position. Now, 
if the sun Were for ever on t in* equinoctial, 
the zenith distance, would always In* the 
latiiude; for, whilst the zenith is the ob¬ 
server’s position, referred to the hi uvens, 
the equator in there, In like manner, rep¬ 
resented by the equinoctial; mid we have 
already seen that latitude is the distance 
from trie equator. Hut, as tins sun is only' 
twice a year upon the equinoctial, and as 
his distance from ji, at times, increases to 
more than 20°, it becomes nceossarv to 
Jake this distance pxillid his tUiihialion] 
into the i sliinaic. Tim suqV declination 
is given, in the Almanac, for the noon of 
each day: by correcting it for the time 
anticipated or elapsed, according as the 
sun comes first to him or to the iiisl me¬ 
ridian, hv his position ea*t or west of it, 
the observer obtains the decimation for 
noon at his own position. This declina¬ 
tion applied to the zenith distance, by 
adding when the sun is on tin- same side 
of the equator. Iiy subtracting when on the 
opposite side, gives the true latitude. A 
daily and accurate kuovvlAlge of hi,-, lati¬ 
tude is, then, to the mariner of mir day. a 
desideratum of easy attainment. By its 
aid, nothing is « nsier tltan^o sail clear of 
any rock or shoal that crns.-cs his truck, 
either i»y a watchful look-out at the mo¬ 
ment of passing its latitude, or else by 
avoiding Us parallel entirely, uulil it In* 
surely passed. Moreover, this is his best 
and surest guide in aiming at his destined 
port; for lie has hut to attain the exact 
latitude it lies -in, and then sail directly 
upon it, cast or west, to In; sure of success. 
And here nature is again his friend: by 
a singular eoineidehee, di.-covcrablo in 
'glancing at the map of the world, most 
coasts anil continents iiu in aunrthern and 
southern direction. Hence tile value at-, 
taelied, by seamen, to an accurate knowl¬ 
edge of llic latitude; and hence the snvv 
of ^Latitude. lead and look-out.” Hut il 
it he possible to obtain the longitude with 
any thing like an equal ease and certainly, 
no one will dispute its advantage. Al¬ 
though, us we have stated, most coasts 
follow a northern and southern direction, 
thorn ate yet not a low, nidi as both 
‘coasts of (iulHi and San Domingo, which 
lie east and west, so that points along- 
them are only determined by the longi¬ 
tude. Aiul even 10 have the satisfaction, 
not merely to run his finger along the 
chart, and’say, -“I nrn somewhere along 
that parallel,” hut to ho able to point to the 
spot,- and say, “1 am there,” is, to the nice 
navigator, no insufficient motive. Various 
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ways have been devised to find tins longi¬ 
tude, in all of which tin* great element is 
time. liKiMinndi as the .earth performs 
iier diurnal revolution in '2d hours, from 

* 1 the l ino any given meridian is brought 

und-r i!io sun until it reaches it ng;iiu, it 
follow- tfiat hours and JJtiO degrees are 
both e jiiul to a circle, and that tlic eqiiu- 

. tor end othi'f circles of longitude may be 
iudid'-renily estimated by citlu-r of these 
divi.-foiis. lienee the dillereoei: of time 
lii’twVcn two places, is no other man the 
diticr.’uco between the sun’s coming to 
their re-peclivo meridians, or, in a word, 
their ditli n*n(tc of longitude; and hence 
it follows that if we, by any means, simul- 
tans ou.-ly ascertain the time, at the first 
meridian, :uid the time at ship, we shajl 
him: ascertained the longitude. The 
easiest nuihod of solving this problem is 
l»y means of the chronometer. This is a 
watch so nicely constructed as to go with 
perfect uniformity, cither having no error 
whatever, or else losing or gaining a 
known <|iiantity every day. This watch 
i» Set to the timeof the first meridian, and 
its rate is cimelkdly- ascertained, before 
leaving the laud, To find the longitude 
by iu«‘-ms of it, the mariner has merely to 
take an observation of the sun or oih< r 
Mar, win n ri-ing or tailing rapidly, and 

* deduce-ihe time of ship; this, coi. pared 
with the lime at the ;h>t meridian, rimu'i- 
taneoiisly given by the chronometer, de¬ 
termine.' 1 Ik; longitude. Hewr.il dim- 
liotiicjers. concurring with each other, may 
ft lake ilic marin.'r sure of his position; 
but a‘ single one, unchecked l»y ■ tin r data, 
and liabl ■, from its nicety of construction, 
to easy derangement, is Hdiiii!;t roiisguii|!. 
The many noble ships mi inexcu.-ably 
lost, in late year*, hetween the enir.inces 
of the Delaware and Hudson, owe their 
d»:S , :ruet'*jti fo a blind dependeney on a 

* single Vhrouoineter. The most expedi¬ 
tious and certain way of olwming the 
longitude, is by the eclipses of Jupiters 
satellites. Their times of immersion and 
emersion at' tin; first -meridian are .noted 
ill the Almanac, and these, compared with 
the. lim* s at which the telescope shows 
the observer the occurrence of the gaum* 
phenomena, determine the longitude, lint 
the unsteadiness of a ship at. sea deprives 
the mariner of this expeditious method. 
Fortunately, ihere yet remains open to 
him one of sufficient accuracy: this is, by 
observing die distance of the moon from 
the'sun and other fixed stars, mid compar- 

: ing the time of tyliservation wirii tjiat time 

¥ at-which the Almanac shows a similar dis- 
Janee for the first meridian., .The only 


difficulty attending this beautiful method; 
which the rapid movement of the moon 
in her orbit, and Iiit coiii-ei|ueni change 
of distance from the slurs, renders prapor- 
lionahly corn’d, consists, in the first place, 
irt nicely observing the distance, and then 
m correcting it trigonometrically for the 
emirs occasioned by parallax and jn frac¬ 
tion. A single lunar observation, iikr a 
single chronometer, has been coulided in 
to the loss of many a gallant .ship ; but a. 
series of them, taken from day to day, 
with stars on dillcrent sides of the moon, 
and concurring to show the same Jongi- 
tifde, are worthy of nil confidence. Thus, 
aided by these heavenly guides, is die 
mariner .'it all times able to determine his 
position, lie, should not, however, be 
inattentive to any means of iutiirmatioii; 
he. si kui id. by observing the difierence 
between the magnetic hearing of some 
heavenly body, and what calculation 
shows to he iis true hearing, daily inform 
himself n!'thut wunderfill phenomenon,— 
the magnetic variation: l.e should, in 
calm weaihci, ascertain the ditvi riou and 
l'U'ce of the curivut, by lowering a imat 
and anchoring it to an iron vei-sd li t down 
below ihc superficial sliala of the ocean; 
in approaching the land, lie -hnuld l.e al- 
teniive in die- chamriilg color and temper¬ 
ature of the sen, vvivic.li last is, i-spi c.i-dly 
on our coast, ail admirable monitor; also 
to the tloaling of weeds, and the fiight of 
birds, such as do nor stray litr from it. 
Ail these little cares, the watching of tho 
hurouielcr, and profiting Iw its. friendly 
predictions, and the frn|uent inspection 
ol the cliail, vvlnl.-i they take Irom the 
dan-r- rs of navigation, amuse the mariner, 
and beguile the indium of thejfea. 'fhiis, 
tiieu, is a ship conducted from port to 
port thus ar* dangers avoided, ilifiiculiii s 
overcome, 'though they vvlio traverse’ 
the, vast ocean leave neither trnek nor 
vv ay mark lor the guidance of those who 
lollovv, if. is thus converted into a plain 
nnikcoiivnient highway, extending to tho 
extremities of tho earth. (Sec the article 
Map.) 

i\vvloATiox Lvws. Tin; acts of tho 
Ihitish parliament, intended to favor Brit- 
i.4i shipping in preference to flint of other 
countries, are denominated iian^alian ads. 
'It is tho poliey ol' every naiioti having 
any considerable advantages for maritime 
commerce, to encourage and protect their 
own shipping,’' by giving it advantages 
in tile Inline ports. One. mode of do¬ 
ing this is by absolute prohibitions in 
certain.species of tnule; another is, by 
taxing foreign shipping, or the cargoes 
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imported or exported in -foreign bottoms, 
at a higher mte than the national, vessels 
or rlieir cargoes. The' most celebrated 
law of this description is that parsed by 
the British parliament in Cromwell's time, 
in J(i.>l. Its object was to wrest the car¬ 
rying-trade of Jinmjw from lie* Dutch, 
into whose hands it had, at that lime, 
mostly fallen. For this purpose all for¬ 
eign vessels were piiihihite<L from engag¬ 
ing in tin 1 trade IieUvern one British port 
and guothcr, or hetween any British port 
and a colony or dependency of Great 
Britain. This trade is ei|ni'.ulent to thy 
coasting-trade of the l 1 . Slates, and such 
other eonntries as have no foreign de¬ 
pendencies. 'fiie trade between the ports 
subject to any government, whether at 
home or abroad, is a proper object of 
legislative regulation, and tin* reasons lor 
confining it generally to the national ship¬ 
ping arc obvious: since, if a country, de¬ 
pends upon linvign vessels to carry on the 
• trade, between its ililliavnl ports,tlie means 
of communication are liable to be with¬ 
drawn in fuse of a war with tin* nation 
whose shipping is employed in sueli trade. 
Another reason in liivur of such a law is 
founded in the policy of most countries to 
•open to their own citizens the means of 
employment, as fir as their habits, dispo¬ 
sition and capabilities dispose them to till 
up such employ nients. Then: ate other 
reasons for such a regulation, which need 
liot to tie statist lit re, hut which, w'ith 
those above stated, have induced maritime 
e.famtries to pursue a .similar policy. The. 
other material provision of the law of 
From' IPs warliameiit, was a requisition 
ilia* lim ign .-hips should bring to Ihigland 
only the ]iroduets of the eountriis to 
\vl.tch the ships belonged. This at once 
cut oil' the Dnte.h from all their foreign 
carrying-trade, as far as Great Britain and 
its dependencies were eoneenieil. The 
opertuinn of such a law would, of course, 
Ik* limited hv the amount of commerce of 
•he country by which it should he adopt¬ 
ed. But the commerce of Hngland being 
extensive, it would necessarily have a 
powerful imluence in increasing the mari¬ 
time industry and enpitnl of the country. 
If every nation with which Ihigland laid 
any commerce, had hud a commercial 
marine, and had passed a similar law, still 
the British shipping would have, stood 
. upon an equal footing with that of each 
foreign country in carrying on the trade, 
hetween the two, and the Dutch, the great 
rival against whom the law was levelled, 
would have been eonfmod to the trade 
between Holland and Great Britain. But, 
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as all foreign nations had not sueli a ma¬ 
rine, and tys alt those which had did not 
iminediatgly pyss similar lavN >, tl«e British 
navigation. not only regained from the 
lXiildi tin* transportation between British 
and other foreign ports than those of 
Holland, but also acquired a very large 
poll ion of tin* Ibtvigu earn iri£-trade ho- 
tw• , i , ii one foreign port and another; of a 
large proportion of which they havb kept 
possession now (li-UI) Ibr 170 years. 
,i'iii , !i are the general features of the navi- . 
gatiun ju ts, of (heat Biiiuin; hut tl»*y 
allowed ot si'iu*’ i xeep’ions, as w.hero it 
was Mipposid to be ii*r t!ic adviiiilage of 
Gnat Britain lo supply foreign eou.tries 
with any particular pn-duetol Ft.gland or 
its coionii s, and ~uch n wijjdy would be 
promoted by relaxing tin navigation laws, 
as vvii' tin ease, for a time, in respect ip 
some West India products, the v ism ft of 
oilier enmsiriis were permitted to tnide to 
the colonies, and talc- away cargoes of 
such pimiiicts for tiny iiireign poji.. This 
v'as a relaxation of the ■‘Colonial system, 
vvlfieli is clo.M’iy interwoven with the imv-* 
igatiou laws. It was adopting, mi far,'the 
principle of fr trade, lint this principle 

docs uni, by any means, form the basis of 
tin* pn si n; -y stein of tin* navigation laws 
of Greet Brit.ilii, nor, imUed, of j.ny (itln*r 
eonr.try hav ing a cninmcndu! marine, of 
any eousid«’rab!e extent, lit the tnide he¬ 
tween any two eountriis. one cannot ob¬ 
tain any advantage by legislation, i*\< ept 
by the supimiies- or mistakes of.lie* other; 
for whatevi r regulation is jidopted by one, 
may he eonnierv ailed by a corresponding 
regulation of the other. In ease of a #a- 
snn:ili!c share of intelligence on the pc.rt 
of luttli, each must Ik* content with ti icei- 
pnwity ; and in this nations art*, at present, 
willing to acquiesce. Another object of 
thix navigation laws is to promote the 
fisheries, as a source of wealth, anil also a 
nursery of seamen. The laws ol Fug- 
laud, Holland, Franco, and the* I . States, 
liivor this branch of maritime nuliMiy by 
strenuous itieoiirageiueiit and pruli ctimi. 

N AViOA-r on's Isuamis ; ;i group of 
about U n islands, in the southern Pacific 
ocean, to the north-east of the rriendly 
islands ; between lat. KF and and 

lou. l<te° and 173° \V. Bike most other 
islands of those seas, they are surrounded 
with coral reels, and .appear to Ik* of vol¬ 
canic origin. The natives arc numerous, 
strong, well made,fierce and active, ihy 
islands almond in cocoa, bread-fruit, huna- 
* nas, and domestic-animals ol set eral sorts.* 
They were discovered by Bougainville tit 
17bU 
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Navy, in flic usual souse of tho wool, 
tlie whole body of the ships of war 
belongin',' fo a nation or monarch. In no 
■ stale of society, however primitive, has 
man long learned to navigate the rivers 
and seas that surround him; before his 
evil passions have involved him in con¬ 
tention .yid war. It is not enough that 
murder should stalk the earth, and make, 
ill (ield « drink the blood of him to whom 
it was given as a heritage; the ocean, al¬ 
ready terrible in it? own jiorrnr£, is also 
tooolien crimsoned with the same carnage. 

It may, perhaps, he questioned whether 
maritime pursuits be not mure likely to 
■ produce discord than those of lie; land. 
The shepherd subsists upon'his Uoek; it 
furnishes him at nut*** with food and rai¬ 
ment; the. cultivator lives upon the juod- 
ucc of his field; but the moment dial 
the merchant goes forth to exchange his 
superfluity lor lie* superfluity of others, 
there arises n collision of interesis: that 
spirit ,of cupidity vvhiMi has, in all agis, 
charaeieri/.ed 'Commercial nations, is 
aroused: avarice, hatred and revinge'ex- 
cim to discord, and the seeds of war arc 
already sown. Thus we are told that the 
Plucuiciuus, in iheir solicitude to retain 
the vast monopoly of male, for vvhitli 
they .were iinlehted to their enterprise and 
industry, not only concealed studiously 
the courses of navigation by which they 
arrived at the remote countries witli which 
they traded, but, if followed by strutge ves- 
wk would seek to mislead them, conduct 
them into dangerous simatious, and cvui 
ribk (In* loss of their own vessels to edict 
tl«t of their pursuers. To compl<-te the 
diseouragemeiil of their cominereial 1 ivals, 
they Jiiimdeied and'destroyed cv< ry tbr- 
cign vessel and crew that they met vvith- 
a systeiib which doubly favored their de¬ 
sire of gain. Such is the origin of mari¬ 
time war and naval armies. 

The earliest instance of naval warliiro 
■ recorded in history, is that of one. l ay t liras, 
a. prince who made, himscif master of the 
Red sea, and monopolized its commerce, 
.to the exclusion of the Kgypliruis, who 
wen* only allowed to navigate ii with a 
single, ship. The I’gyptians, thus restrict¬ 
ed, arc said to have jiartially evaded tin* 
edict by making tln.ir single ship of an 
unusual size; niuoli as the Hriii.slt did, 
in past centuries, with their single annual 
ship to Puerto Hello.. JKrvtliras is not, how - 
' per, allowed the undisputed honor of 
originating.naval war. lie has a formida¬ 
ble ronqietitorin Jason,and two still tnore•' 
8| So in Neptune and Hercules, Without at- 
pjjJiiiipting to settle the respective claims of 


these naulieal worthies, wo will content 
ourselves witli endeavoring to discover the 
nature of naval war ill flic earliest ages of 
history. 

'Phi; rimst noted battle of ancient times 
is that which took place between tlio 
(.‘reeks and Persians at Salaries, five cen¬ 
turies before tin: (Miristiaii era. Tlio situ- 
■alion of the (Jr. ■eians struggling to preserve 
their liberty.from the threatened yoke of 
Xerxes;-the generous rivalry of Aristides 
and Theiuistoeles; the heroism of Arte¬ 
misia, with many romantic incidents, coin- 
*biue to shed a strong intenst over this 
fnmoi.-: engagement. The (Jreeiiui licet 
consisted of three hundred and eighty 
ships, all, doubtless, very small, as we are 
told ihat the largest galley was of hut fifty 
oars, with only eighteen lighting men, 
r Phe vessi Is were wiilinu! decks, and the 
eonlfst was decided either by running 
each other down, or else by grappling and 
fighting hand I" hand, the v irtory declar¬ 
ing for those who excelled in numbers or 
in personal prowess. The licet of Xerxes • 
was superior in numbers,as vv *11 as in tho 
size of its ships, anil as his army Wit- nu¬ 
merous beyond anything Known in mod¬ 
ern liui<!-', it was easy tor him to man it 
powerfully. Hut the situation of Salami:* 
iuvored the (Jtecians. as it hindered this 
Per-ians and their allies from ili'-piaying 
tlieir whole Jiirei*. 'Phis (ileeks having 
deli rmined to give lijiitle rather than 
a Wait it to their inevitable dcsiruetiun, 
Tiiem^toel-s bore down wi'h the full im- 
petu- of a fre.-li breeze, vvhieli lihvv rigil- 
iarly every day. The Pi fMee.s receive.il 
the tir-l nltai. oiidanuted, and even re- 
turned it with so much vigor that the 
(Jreekf- began to taller, when, according 
to I lei - 'idol us, an heroic Athenian by the- 
name i.f Palli ne, n trteved fin ir situation 
hy boldly steering his galley into the midst 
ol the i tinny, and draw ing iiis country¬ 
men after him to Iiis rescue. And now 
the height and sluggishness of the Persian 
Vincis, even, their excessive .numbers thus 
embarrassed in a narrow strait, and this 
disconnected efforts resulting from tho 
various nations of iii<* allies, and ’from a 
plurality of commaiidi in,' threw them into 
utter coniii^ou. .Moreover, among tho 
Persians and their allies, there was much- 
disallci-iion ; while, on tlio contrary, the 
(ireeks had a good cause, and every thing 
tit stake ; their vessels, too, wen* light and 
manageable, and they were expert in uia- 
niraivrifig them ; they did every tiling in 
good order; finally, they had hut one su¬ 
preme commander, anil he TlicmistoeleH. 
Under, such circumstances, it is not much , 
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to bo wondered at that they should have 
proved v ictorioits. 

There, are one or two incidents, which 
took jilacc during the battle, not a little 
characteristic of the mode of lighting and 
of the manners of the limes. We are told 
of a (iivciitn galley being sunk by an 
Ionian of the Persian fleet; this, in turn, 
sustained a like fale, being run down by 
a galley of F.gina. lint, before their vessel 
sunk under them, the loniaus had time to, 
throw themselves into the ship of their 
antagonists, and by the desperate bravery 
to Which the} were urged hy their situa¬ 
tion, seconded by their dexterity in tiie 
use of the spear, for which they were .fa¬ 
mous, gained possession of the Kginelic 
galley. Still more peculiar was the strat¬ 
agem by which the. queen Artemisia con¬ 
trived to escape. Sin* had opposed the 
engagement ; but w lieu it was determined 
to give batllej she di.-plnw-d greater valor 
than any of the.followers of Xerxes, so 
that he took oeeasioii to miv, as lie viewed 
her eomluel from liis thro-ie on a neigh¬ 
boring eminence, tiiat only the women of 
the iWt behaved like men. This nnsus- 
tained courage' involved Jier, a* length,Mil 
imminent danger, and she fo’iiul hcisvlf 
hotly heset by many ( in mies, when, as 
the only meflns of escape, she resorled to 
the .-trataireiu of hoisting (ireeian colors, 
and attacking a Persian ship, commanded 
, by one Dumusithv niu<, king of Calynda, 
which she speedily sent to tbs. bottom. 
Tills deed, doubt!-, s*t, cost her the less, 
that Damasithymiis had once been Iter 
enemy. I h r pursuers, seeing tliis, hclicv- 
ed her -ss» t | ( i be one of their own licet, 
and so Artemisin escaped. 

In Mie two eeniinif’S succeeding this 
batik* of Salamis, many improvements 
were introduced into naval warfare. They 
origiu.-ted chiefly with tin* larthaginians, 
who had iulieriled all <tlio commercial 
skill and cnli-rpriac of tiu ir lMiirnieiau 
fotvliiibi iv. X',, longer cemented with the 
■.rude of Kg}fit, I’hu-nicia, the II. il sea, 
Clatil, Spain and iMauriiania, and the nar¬ 
row liniiis of 'the Mediterranean, they 
stood bold!} 1 forth bevimd tin* Pillars, hith¬ 
erto esteemed the >u plus nllra of the earth, 
and carried their commercial enterprises 
to the western coasts of Murope and Af¬ 
rica, and even to the Jlritish isles. S^o 
extended a commerce, and the spirit of 
monopoly with v^iieh it was carried bn, 
led to the creation of powerful arma¬ 
ments ; which were also necessary for tho 
protection of tho mauy colonies which 
Cartilage possessed in ripuiu, fqcily, and 
ol.sevvhero. , >• 

15* 


The galley was the form of ship used 
in. war hy the Carthaginians. Their 
hire mm, as they were railed by (In* Ho¬ 
mans, from lli, ir having three tows of 
oars, wen*, usually one hundred feet in 
length, Ii-ii in bread ligand seven in height. 
Th’ ls form, long, low, and narrow, (hough 
not adapted to cm oimter a stormy sea, 
was admit ably suited to move rapidly in 
smooth water; Ibi^vvliilst tbesmnil bieadlh 
r «»l’|ioscd little ri-ni.-rani i* in dividing the 
'water, the extreme. length made mom fiir ‘ 
many rowers, ajid gave great impetus to 
the attacks of the I teak. The bow curved 
upwards, forming a circular beak, which ' 
Was fared with iron or else ii receded 
suddenly, having a single sharp point, like 
a plough-hare, projecting at tin* sinfaeo 
of the water, and intended to open the 
side of an antagonist, and cause lu-r de¬ 
struction. Frequently the betil; was form¬ 
ed to r« present a lion, tiger, or other rav¬ 
enous h- ast calculated to inspire tenor 
It was iilwav* surmounted hv the rfutionul 
nnli!im; thus an owl stood on the prow 
of an Atln uian guile} ; a roc.k on a l*l,*e- 
nieian or ('artiiaginian, and the eagle on 
a Homan, lien- or at the st< rn wen- also 
placed the ensigns at id standards, and 
inmi|s-ieis , l “landing he-.ido them, sound¬ 
ed tin ir shrill blasts to inspire com,tee r.l 
tho moment of onset. From the how¬ 
to the stern there e.Mended a flooring or 
•leek, which ss rv^d as a baltle-lield for die 
maileil and heavy armed soldiers who 
iiuiglit. 'I’lc* sum was covered .with a 
eire'ulnr clad or pavilion, ticlilv carved 
and decorated with slivanic.isand impl.s ■, 
l’nder this was placed tho iitbid, iepre- 
seiiling solia- patron ch it}, to which .*.-n ri- 
tiees and prayers wen: offered, and which 
‘was held so sacred us to liirni-li a rauciii- 
ar> to whoever tqok refuge there. From, 
this elevated station, too, the rot mi larder 
surveyed the light and dinet.-d the t liorts 
of his followers. Time were two dis- 
jinc -1 classes of officers! and iiu-u in '-aril 
galley. The eommander of the sokiii r- 
was supreme, and i.iuier him the pilot, 
who took his station a hall, at tin* side 
of tin* steersman, directed all m r< s-un 
evolutions and mnnvi'iivrcs. ’I he pdo; 
was assisted iti the command of tin- sailors 
by his. male, and by tin* ngiVi./*./ orvn- 
eomager of tho rowers, whilst a n.isi- 
e.ian uuirked the measure of ’lie .-.mke, 
and, bv tho harmony of Ins voice and 
insimirtent, inspirited the rowers wlim 
weurv with toil. Asfbr the rovveis them¬ 
selves, tliev weio placed, b< low dev k.on 
rows of benches, ascending aboyc each 
other diagonally, the bench of one serving 
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for the footstool of hid comrade imme¬ 
diately above and i»«*liincJ him. Wo road 
of live benched, eight benched,-and oven 
, forty .benched galleys; hut this cannot 
]H>frfihly mean, as many suppose, so many 
distinct banks of rowers. l.’Est-allicr 
very reasonably suggests that this emunc- 
raiioii must have applied tu the various 
illusions nl' rimers, similar to that of the 
halfcries of modern shifts; for, in an 
American first late, we hau: ten or more 
" do isiont, of eanuou; and a ten decked 
ship i-. no greater uk-mdUy than a galley 
oil!) leu ranks of rowers.* Ju proof o*f 
il'.i^, ilie. medals,-wlii'di in all eases copy 
the noblest forms, show ns no galley of 
, more than three rows; aridcvin in* this 
ease, die. upper tier must have; been very 
unwieldy, for the length of the our neces¬ 
sarily increased with each ascending 
bench. lb-rice it was not only necessary 
to place the stoutest and most athletic 
rov.ersat the upj»er ears, hut likewise m 
i load tile handle.-, of them yvitli Jcad, in 
order to coimterhalance the great wcijjht 
wilhont. We have already said that these 
rowers were dislineMii>m the soldier.- wlfo 
long:if, tin- rowing was esteemed a great 
drudgery, and was not imih'fptenth, in 
ancient ns in modern times, the punish¬ 
ment of malefaetoiv, who were chain¬ 
ed perpetually to the henehe- on which 
they rowed. It was, perhaps, from the 
' iufu-iOii of such uuainia|)le mateiiais, licit 
bailors came to lie esti'enied iniamons and 
wicked wretches, totally disliluleof Im- 
maiiiiy and religion. <1.diets were steer¬ 
ed with oars run out on th : quarters. and 
i: e.iiaged by men staudinsr near the pmit-, 
ami, ready to obey their orders. Hails 
vo'iv fil-o used to ease the rowers, and at¬ 
tain a. greater velocity, when the wind' 
.was lair; both masts am! yards were, 
however, always taken down and stowed 
■ out of tin* way, on the me of an engage- 
• meijf, and the oars alone used, thus ena¬ 
bling the galley to move and turn witlioiit 
reference to tlie direction of the wind. 
These sails were sometimes made ofvari¬ 
egated stripes, and we occ.-Lsionally mail 
of'he galley of an emperor or an admiral 
having sails of purple, embroidered with 
gold.. The body of the vessel was ta-ic.- 
t‘ully’painted, ref indenting gods, animals, 
or historic nooues, and soyiotimes tin; uar- 
Idados were richly gilded. 

Such were the locomotive means of the 
galley. Its mentis of alienee ooiuJIstcd in. 
tl>.* various weapons a pi I missiles used on 
‘ land. Javelins and arrows were dis- 
Jjf charged ill showers from tlie dock, yr 
*'* Iriiujun-ets at the bow and stern. As a 


protection from these, a curtain of hides 
whs used, from behind whicii tin; soldiers 
discharged their missiles in return, or 
thrust with Aery loug spears, used only at 
sea. In the. centre were engines from 
which rocks were projected of sufficient 
si/e to sink a ship ; and, as the combatants 
approached, great masses of iron, from 
their ibnu ealled dolphins, wore let flown 
from the e|e\alien of the mast-head, and 
• sometimes passed through the bottom of 
tin adversary, to his inevitable destruction. 
Haltering rams, which were iieama [mint¬ 
ed with in in, were also suspended from 
the mast, and forced with destructive ef¬ 
fect against the enemy’s side. Hut the 
‘great means of annoy anee was the attack 
of the beak: and. in older to make it with 
complete oH’ecl, it was very desirable to 
gain the wind, so as to hear down upon 
an adversary with the greatest velocity, 
demolish his o-irs, open his side, or even 
inerturn and run down the vessel. Earth¬ 
en pits of live coals aiid pilch, and of 
cmul.-ustillies ready to 1 -onihiui- and hurst 
forth in llamo-i, vvcie either cast from shift 
to i-l.ifi, nr so sii-petided over the beak, 
that when the bhiicli took place they 
ould -lidl on the deck of the assailed. 
It is said, of Ihmmhai, an ^ancestor of 
the great Hannibal. that he threw, on 
fun-ii.-ea.-inn. |ini; eontartiing live snakes- 
iijioi) the enemy’s fleck, ami, as lie had 
eoni'-i-lured, lillfil the erevv with honor at 
so unwonted an attack, and availed him- 
s'-lfof their eoiisii-iualinn in securing-the 
victory. I’ire slaps were alsii n.-ed at this 
i arly .fif-rioi’ vviill destructive cJli-ct. The 
I'.ia- of iiatlie e .is n-naliy triangular, tlie 
Hilinirai’s ship being at tin- .ingle in wl- 
vimee, and tlie iim-mf store ships forming 
the li.-’-se. Helitre mgagiiig, it was usual 
for tin- admiral to pass in a small boat 
throughout his fleet, haranguing his fol¬ 
lowers, and urging them to do their fluty. 
Tints inspirited, a shout of utiiit-ip.-ited 
triumph would pass from ship to ship; and 
when the aildcd shield v.ns at length dis- 
played as a signal lor battle, the shrill 
Irmupeis sent forth their blasts, and the 
eoiuhalants ntsheil to the encomni-r, rend- 
ilig the air with shouts and war songs. 
The battle won,' the victors returned to 
fort, towing their prizes, tlieir ships being 
dermal oil with fragments of thy wrecks, 
themselves crowned wldi laurel, anil sing¬ 
ing pa-ans to Apollo, ' |l’tie richest of the 
spoil was reserved as an oblation to the 
gods,"and broken, or even entire galleys 
vv-*re placed in thu precincts of ihe temples. 

rim,1 1 was the, state of naval warfare, 
until this Homans, incited by their contest 
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with Carthage (hr the possession uf Sicily, 
first turned their attention to naval atjiiirs. 
Such was the invincible daring of this 
nation, that, having scarce ever dreamed 
' of navigation, they yet resolved to attack 
the Carthaginians on their own eletta nt. 
.Al this eoiijnnetnre, a Carthaginian cruis¬ 
er, accidentally stranded on their shores, 
furnished them with a model. Jim v\ here 
should they procure mariners to man their 
galleys? This ditiieulty yielded to Homan 
resolution. Wendies were, estahiislied on 
■ the iuml; tin’ reemits vfrere placed with 
. their oars, us if emharked, and an ollieer, 
standing i/i a conspicuous position, made 
signs with his hand, to indicate tile instant 
when they should together dip their oars," 
aufl then sweep them with a concerted 
movement of the arms and lindy. In this 
, vvr.y, a sufficient ntimher of men were 
taught to row, during the eonslrueiion of 
tin* galley.-, and a Heel of 1*20 ic.-seN, wiili 
nearly ‘ 10,000 oarsmen and soldiers, was 
equipped for sea. . liefoiv sailing, Iiowi v- 
er. to meet the enemy, t)iv-a; ha.-iily u>,m- 
liiaet'ired viilor- were e.Vi'.vised for Mime 
time tut lioari! tie.* galleys. After all, it 
was proha hie that this fleet v ;.s as awk¬ 
ward and in.unnageahle as might have 
heeli expert! d, and that the eon-nl ISmli- 
us, i i- 1 he had long hei n to -. a v. it Si it, 
discovered that, though he had eopicd 
much from the Cailhagmiai;*, thug was 
intiel. ■ ill that laid cseaped him. For we 
find him soon calling up his ingenuity to 
devise son*’ 1 means of ueulrali/.iug the su¬ 
perior .-kill and senman.-hip of the Car¬ 
thaginians; this he elleeied hy tin 1 invn- 
lion i . t!i rorru.i. it was a bridge or 
plalforrn plained at tin; how, and which 
could he turned at pleasure 1‘roiu side to 
sale, in - hoi,-vied up to a mast erected for 
tin: p« rposo; \t k.'ngih the two fleets 
can a in sight, and prepared for bailie. 
Tim ('artlntriniaiis, being supeiior in 
numbers, ai.d siill more so .in experience ' 
and skill, were tilled with contempt at fun 
rude appt.-nance of the Homan galleys, 
and their more clumsy evolutions. They 
were certain of victory. iNeverihcles*. ::s 
they ;i|»ji»o tclual nearer, the »vth\vnrd ap¬ 
pendage at the how, vvhirh In..I at lirst t x- 
citcd ridicule, lagan to inspire mistrust. 
.This was augmented .when they fuiiid, 
that the Homans paused not to discharges 
their missiles, hut, receiving those of tha 
Carthaginians, snared boldly on, until 
each Homan galley hud struck an enemy, 
when the topes that hold the c orrus sus¬ 
pended to the'mast being loosed, it fell 
with filial force upon his tleek, r rushing’ 
those who had collected to defend the* 


eniranee. ' The bars of sharpened iron 
with which lias bottom of the bridge was 
armed, irun.-lixed the deck, with those 
who stood in tin way,and the two galleys 
remained firmly grappled. And now the 
Homans, receiving tins enemy’s arrows on 
their shit Ids, raised their war cry, and 
rushed, s<\out iirlisnd, to the assault; sea¬ 
manship and skill'were set aside, and cour¬ 
age and personal prnvvesshcramc the arbi¬ 
ters o( the contest. The former conlidenco 
of tin 1 (.'iirtliaginiaiis was only equalled hy 
their present consternation. Circa I mid 

terrible wastin's)aiighii i i > . Highly galleys 
were cither taken or destroyed, among 
them the famous galley id' liamtjhni, the 
Curlhaginiiui admiral, which had once 
1 h longed t# I’yn hu.-. The admiral him¬ 
self narrowly escaped in a small brttif. 
This victory, if we consider die, cireum- 
stanees under which thehulllc was timglit, 
is inletior m none in history. It was duly ' 
estimated Ul Home; the most evlraoidiuary 
honors wen-decreed to Du'iliic^ he heiug 
ilie lirst Homan who enjoyed a naval Iri- 
uiiq In A mvtrul column was also civet, 
e.l to him, upon which were placed tins 
heaks of the ('arlhagiuian galleys. This 
la/eai/irt roxlrutu ■ is siill seen and admired 
in old Homt, where the slianger does not 
tail lo visil it, and where, turning from 
the humiliating pirlnre of modern degeu- 
< nicy, la* traces with pleasure an inscrip¬ 
tion which recalls the hest days of the 
republic. 

From this time until jhe invention of 
cannon, naval war)lire underwent hide 
variation. The rmpeioi-s el' <'onsianti- ■ 
nople continued to observe the same sys¬ 
tem of annoyance and di liner in tin it 
navy, which must have been» oiisiderahle. 
us we r< ad of an expedition sent lo/uli- 
dyc Crete, ci.twisting of ‘ 2(10 sliij»s ami _ 
.J!V-0l) men. 'I'hey vvi-ely redueed dio 
Jniglil of their galleys,, using none lull 1 
I’ru.Kdiit.t of two titrs, having in all WO 
oars, rowed by. as many men. A level 
platform covered the rower.-, upon which 
d.e soldiers, drew up and fought as upon 
kind, 'flic ei-pti in stood at the poop be¬ 
tween the two Meatmen, wlunc*- ho 
directed the efforts ^ol ins j.illovvei's. 
Thence, ten, lie discovered and oheCed tin* 
signals of his ; dmiral--an iiiveuii"H al- • 
ready' irtrodtu'ed to signify orders at a 
distance. The line of holde was some¬ 
what c! landed*; - from a triangle it had he-, 
come- a crescent. 1 lie horns pointed 
ri inward, and the admirals sladotted in 
the centre hc-gan the titlark. Tly same <■ 
means ofannoyance vveic still cnspjoyetli 
arrows were- shot Iront bows and cross- 
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bows; javelins were discharged from en¬ 
gines : ami In lire rucks were projected- 
from machines, which, we sue told, often 
found their way through the deck and 
bottom of the hostile vessel, destroying 
both galley and crew. But the most 
dreadful weapon then in use was the, iron 
lube, from which the Creek lire was pro¬ 
jected in streams upon the vessel and nv.w 
of .til enemy. This combustible, which had 
been much earlier used, jn tnclc-s destnin¬ 
th e titrmol'missik’tjijWatsolVuch fearful ne.- 
!i\ily 'hat mulling could resist it, and wa¬ 
ter, instead of extinguishing, did hut aug¬ 
ment its fury. Terrible must it have been 
to the northern pirates, of whom wo are 
fel I'lhai^ imitating those of their country- 
mt'ii who hail invaded I hiroA by other 
routes, they 'descended in cauo-s, by'the 
Borystheties, into the Black s *a. Having 
| hiudcied its shore, they were hase-ning 
to sei/e upon <'onsiatiliiioi'l.', v. lien they 
Wire met by the Hoot of liic^ emperor, 
lfar.lly hail they raised their wiu-siitnM, i 
as they paddled their canoes to the assault, 


ployed for this purpose until a whole cen¬ 
tury from their first use in Kuropo by' the 
Saracens, in the defence of Nichln, and 
nearly thirty years from their general* in¬ 
troduction, as mi implement of war on ‘ 
l.md 4 at the siege of Algt '/iras. When 
first introilueed, the cannon were mounted ' 
on the deck which covered the rowers, • 
and were cither made to protrude over the 
Will, or else were pointed through port¬ 
holes pierced through the bulwark which 
defended the crew. In the /fiilhtix, which 
was fu>t used at 1/ panto, there Was one 
row of ports between the ours, am! then 
batteries of heavier eannon upon the- poop 
and forecastle. N’otvvillislnniling all these 
innovations, we s hall yet liml that the an¬ 
cient mode of naval warfare was, in a great 
mca-iir ■, maintained in that renowned na¬ 
val lialtie. the battle of l.cpanlo. 

, The liatrlc oi‘ ].cp,-ui!o was fought be¬ 
tween ill;* papal, Venetian and Spanish 
fleets, and that of Selim, sultan of Con¬ 
stantinople. in September, lo/l, the. 
Cl iris!jnn fleet was collected, and made 


when they were met by well-directed ready, in the port of ’3{■.-•sin;.. It cotisist- 
M rear i is of litjpid fire, issuing from tho od of : 2.'<0 .-liips, man net I by .'iO.(XK) men, 
provv of" every (hvcian galley. <’o:ister- ami was placed under the eomiiumd of 
nation s. i/.i d them, and they plunged into th.n John of Austiie. natural sou of 


(tie sea, happy m Inning yet the aherna- 
tite of a choice. of deaths.” Though die 
att'ick of hcaks was still continued. K"-> im¬ 


portance vva< nmv at>aeheif to the point 
of’ gaining the wind. In order to escape 
from the torture of the fire-tu'ie, it was 


Charles V, lor whom expressly the title 
of g« i)< ml its i’tKi was then internet!. The 
pope, having proclaimed a.general season 
of lasting and prayer throughout (‘hri-den- 
dooi,*serit a strong corps of ecclesiastics to 
officiate *in the lleer, ami a conseerated 


more U*.n:d at once to grapple broadside to 
broadside, and, while I lie rowers assailed 
. each other with pikes through thnjr ruw- 
por'.s, the soldiers ru'-lied, with swonl uid 
buckler, to tho nrtnek, lighting di spersitely. 
I-.nnd to hand, fleuce it is that, in the hi3- 
lory of fhoso times, we so fVei|U "niiy read 
often, twenty, and even thirty tliou.suid 
‘ men, slain in a single naval encounter. 

« At length, a gjvut revolution in naval 
warfare was brought about by the intro¬ 
duction of cannon. • They wen; lir.-t used 
hv tho Venetians against tffe (Jenoese, in 
1370. It is a liitlo singular, w hen vvecon- 
'S ider thoir eflii aey for the ilcdnictiou of 
ships, that they should not haw been em- 

f T3i.‘ r.ivck fire li.i *lntcly Jn*eu reinvented l>v 
■>!i .Vuicricnn, o:‘ tin* ii.iine «»f llnrau. IIu ifid- 
<•:. i-ues it, like any oilier ifniii, lioni a ci.nnnoti 
c:i."iis - (* and, train ii 1 - o siiKtiw sirol colicsp a 'wi- 
.Iivjcot-T if Oljcll l.irlllel". £'.i it I'.’liu,. s out 
(!>'■ lii!>- into ihc ojien air, a fiuilNi, phuvil nf 
■I'.i ■ ■ •vl, cunM-rw it into a litjuiil lire, oi'mliKinie- 
".!• • .■lior^i. not :.t all interior to vvlinl is minimi* 
:•• iLal of tin; firceks. lie has oilered hi.-, iii- 
* \> nti,.it *o our goveriniifiiit: and. ns ciiuiiociocl 
iv.lii ,.i v.swm of sleani-liatlcries for I lie defence 
of ii'it ih; ,t, it ■•vould pmve terribly ulUcucjuiw, 

r * ■ 


standard to he displayed from the ship of 
the admiral. Absolution was promised to 
every sinner who should tight for the fiiith, 
and heav.ji v.r opened iotheslnin. Don 
Joint was urged to give immediate liattle, 
and to leel secure of victory. : J eiim, on 
the otlar hand, wtis not backward in pre¬ 
paring to meet the danger. Though part 
of his loircs v.;,« still eiuploved in reduc¬ 
ing tin; island of Cyprus, wVtcli wastin'; 
original suhjeet of conti-utiou, lie yet suc¬ 
ceeded in cip'ippitigu fleet still larger than 
that of the Christians. It was intrusted 
to lh<: pacha Aii, who proved himself well 
worthy of the charge. Nor was the sul¬ 
tan alow, on his side,in promising a II sorts 
of good things to tin* .defenders of the 
fiiilh, and in picturing die, joys ofaiMo- 
Jianiimalun paradise, as die prize of mar-' 
tynloin. Both parties were to fight tho 
battle of tho Most High. Tho two fleets 
came together ill the. gulf of Lcpmtfo. 
Whatjlje Christians wanted in mimhcm, 
they mail.'} up in superiority of equipment. 
The prows of their galleys were closer, 
and ljetjcr defended, uml their soldiers Imt- 
•ter provided with olU nsive and defensive 
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armor. They made general use of hel- 
.niets, rents of mail and lire-arms, whilst 
many of the Turks defended tln-ir bodlVs' 
Midi large leathern shields, ami hail no 
more dcsliuctive missiles than 'arrows. 
Moreover, liirmm* turned against them at 
the moment of onset; liir the wind, which 
, laid Jiilherto been favorable to tliem, now 
New in the sails of the Chr’nsfmns. The 
battle, as ot' old, began with the admirals. 
Don .Ilian and Ali, after a short cunncu- 
atle, rinsed and grappled. ISolli crews, 
nislieil io the assault, meeting, in deadly 
struggle, upon flic gunwales. Three times 
did I lie Spaniards gain lip: deck of their 
adversary, and as otien were they driven 
hack. Perhaps the Turks would hate 
liillnwcd up their ad\outage to complete 
victory, had not dun Juan, in that critical 
moment, received a timely rcinliuveiuciil 
ofJOO men. Hy tln-ir assistance, the Tifrk 
was again hoarded, and no longer wish 
4loifl>ttill success. The slaughter was iu- 
discjiminale and terrible, the. crescent be¬ 
ing quickly lowered, and replaced by the. 
cross, whilst tin: severed, head of Ali, 
planted oil a pole, ami hoisted.at his own 
masthead, filled tin; breasts of his follow¬ 
ers with momentary conslcrna'ion. Scarce 
was this result manifest, •■ivdierry of / <V- 
turiii! ririoriit! pealed from tin 1 ships of 
ill** Christians; and, led <ut by a lio-l of 
heron—a Coionuu, a Veim-ro, a Doria — 
they ■■tisiied furiously upon the enemy. 
Nor ilid the 'forks tamely yield the \icio-' 
rv, which they had, of late, so oilen won. 
'flu: ships grappled ; the eueiuies fought 
jiuml to liaml,;.ml swdrd toeimeler; pikt s, 
javelii an 1 arrows, cannons, uiateliloeks 
and anjuehusses, aided die fury of the 
combatants. Turks and Christians had 
never lough! so valiantly, though that was; 
emphatically, the age of daring. At length, 
whilst theresult was yet doubtful, die: Turk¬ 
ish galley-slaves, taking courage at the 
partial success of their Icllow-Chrisijans, 
ami dreading the.cflci-t of the reverse, up¬ 
on their own condition-, suddenly rose, 
broke lli'-ir chains, attacking their masters 
with them, or with whatever other weap¬ 
ons fury futnislieil them, and repaid tlp-m, 
in a few short moments, for .years of cru¬ 
elty. In an opposite manner,' the erimi- 
naiswho performed the same office nt the 
oar in the Spanish ami Italian galleys, hav¬ 
ing asked lcaye of their officers, and been 
unchained ami armed, boarded the enemy 
with u fury rendered irresistible by de- 
sjKiir, u recklessness which had nothing to 
lose, and the double hope of meriting lib- ; 
erty or obtaining martyrdom. At length, 
Hie lew Turks that remained begun to 


think of flight. ThirtV galleys alone es¬ 
caped to CoitsiuutiiiopTr, through the skill 
ot the intrepid corsair l lm-eiali, who ear- 
rieil away die stuiirlurd of Malta, as a 
trophy.'" A few reached the ncighUmng 
shore, and abandoned their ships ; l.‘W) 
were lakui; die rest were either sunk, 
hunrt, or liulicivd to piece^: 10,DUO'forks 
Were taken, Ti.OUO shun ; 1.1,000 Chris¬ 
tians w.-je i-i-leased fnnu lit*- senilinh- of 
thenar. jNer wa-.die victory cheaply pur¬ 
chased--10.Oi/O Clirisiians were among 
the number <>| the Mctims. lieautiliil had 
bei u die dit-piny el iln-enctnmteriiig Heels, 
hut now how changed the spectacle! 
Shattered Iragmeiits of wricks and masts 
covered lli^sen, which was i very wlicrn 
streaked vt|I) human hlum!, or strewed 
with limbs and disligured eorp-is. The 
whole of I'll nope i'i -siii i udi 1 1 with shouts 
lor this glorious liciory, and with the 
plain s o!'its hero. j[ ( > «as pronounced 
tiie grenic.,| warrior of the age ; thedhris- 
.lians of .Maci-doiiia ami Albania hinliTrd 
him tin* soveri-ignty' of their couulrv; and, 
as lor tin- pope, when the news readied 
him. In- is saiil to lam: evelaimed, in a ho¬ 
ly ecstasy, -‘ There vwisa mati'seut ol'doiL 
whose liana' was Juliii.' 1 

'flu: lapid improvements which the dis- 
i-ovi ry of America elli-eted in naval arelii- 
terture, for eommercinl purposes. e\inid- 
ed equally to its other hranchi s. A grsul- 
ual improvenieni took place in die form 
and adaptation of ships of war, and they 
were, at lliC'saine time, progressively in¬ 
creased in liirce and size, until, la line the 
dose of the, sixteenth century, we already 
read of Spanish and fortugiicsi- ships of 
eighty and ninety gnus. In the last rrn- 
lury, ships of war at length ailn'med a size 
which may he eonsiih red as a nia.vimum; 
for nature herself has set hoiiuds, to sur¬ 
pass which would lie, if not impossible, ai 
least im-ouvenient. -.Many harbors exclude 
vessels of excessive depth; the Vn-es of. 
which ships are made doiiotexeccaa rrr- 
taiii growth: and man, w*hn is to construct, 
equip, unit finally niami-uvn: these vvou- 

* 'Hie ix»r*inr runied iin.iy a men- pirc : nin 
tn-awin* hi iln- prr.oii of the puri-lin<> ten an¬ 
te,. 11,„ iiitrcpnkly liail bnruril i.nn imiem; 'lie 
iirst on l,i>ard of 1 Tu* 1 'lH‘iiiV * RUliey. to win* it las i 
own was grappled; but las coinixnlcs vom re- 
nulstvl, the f*i»ipiu*)s lirokvii, siiicl!»«-?- Ion woiiinu'd 
i|ii tin 1 clerk, was c-inriril imiiv by llit* n-m-fiado, 
IIS lie liimself tells in. ill tile U'-.u]lilul Cpi-wlo of^ 
A7 ( \i filin’, "‘till: only r.iptive iiiiii.ng many 
libera'eil, I be only sail among -n mnuy rejoicing 
riirisiMii*."’ Tlic matter uiijd'b however, imvo 
1 been worse. Mail I ervanli-s l>ei-n -lam, insteid 
of taken at l.epanto, wo bail never known the 
valiant iloa UuixoU;, nor tbe facetious ftiucho. 
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droits machines upon tlio cl«-t*p, though able 
to v fleet much l»v an advantageous appli¬ 
cation of hi** strength, ami by concerted 
rlForti, is y« r a being of limited powers#, 
'file I'uigbsh Caledonia, the French 
mrrr <lr MuwiHes, and the Hantissima' 
7Vi.it/tri/. may almost be'looked upon as 
nrurmlieeut monsters. Nor have we. per- 
Inp'. tteied widely in exceeding all these, 
in tie' gr-at ship now huildingut Philadel¬ 
phia ; though* the same admirable s\ naile¬ 
ry. which distinguishes our ships of fhn 
lit- . is still observed in her. Tlio ship 
currying one hundred kiiiis, on three uni- 
len.i dei'ks, may be. considered as the best 
jid.ijin d to unite li,rmi.lal'-!e/nv>. and efli- 
rieiiey. 

V\ it.'ll this increase of siz|^t:iok place,' 
the oar ceased to ho a lit agent to’iiioipsn 
weighty a uiaeiiiue, and it only renriined. 
by fir.- a l'iptatiou of sail-*. to tsi.ik** the 
mo-foi’ that v. ii*e!i naturo lets placed at 
our disposal, in the f*.-! 1 -ss and cwr-moi- 
inur element which surrounds us. (ihdl.ws 
jia\»‘ Is'eu lung dtscoiitituie<! on the oec.-m, 
and an* now only us* d in the 3icditcrra-. 
man, where imiti) mori il usag** lenders 
rierv tlihiu' hereditary. With this revoiu- 
ti«'i» in tia* iiiamii'r of propi lliti'i vessels 
of war, :**i eijuat one wa* introiluced in 
the tu-'jlio.i, of lighting. Th'ir augment- 
cd size rendered it mniv uworivi’m* at to 
gruppl'* and light hand to iiand, and tisk- 
cd tin' deslnc tiou of both ships, if (he 

•weatiier were tempestuous. Hence this 
mode of combat \yu> raw I 35 resorted to ; 
and hjtlciiinr witli camion, at *n favorable 
distant *■, untij one party or the otlierMnick, 

* lii'eame the ordintuy tmule of nnv.'.l war- 
f‘ire. This we shall now eyimiplil\, by 
brieflj de-cribing tin* prrseirt mode of en¬ 
gagement, and iclutinga f<*iv iiaunees of 
modcm'tiav.-d bnltfes between single ships 
and fleet* 

Wiii'it two tulversfysliips come in sight 
of oar,It, otfn'r upon the ocean, accident de.- 

* c'ule*^j( 4 sii:dly, which te to w iudwiird. 'fo 
he to windward,/irto the.side from which" 

^the wind comes, is at ways esteemed an ad- 
vtUUag". if lilt: W'eatln.T ship he of intp- 
rior farce, it enables Iter to keep out of ac¬ 
tion much lougi r, nftd, though u pooicr 
sailer, she may do so until the intervention 
of night ♦increases the. ehatie.es of escape. 
If, however, the weather ship he of stq»e.- 
rior force, site - is enabled to bear «t once, 
down, .and direct hj*r lieaii upon the. eue- 

* my. and, having the advantage in sailing, 
iruM soon be alongside of her. We will, 
however, suppose a case in which two 
equal shifts meet, and are mutually anx- ’ 
ions to engage. Then, also, the weather- 


gngo Is an advantage, for the ship to lee¬ 
ward,-careening to the breeze, exposes bor 
side below wind and water, and, if struck 
there, and afterwards forced to tack and 
change her careen, or if merely brought 
upright, the shot-holes thus made arc 
thrown out of the reach of repairs than 
without, and may cause her sinking. 
The ship to windward, on the contrary, 
lias her Ice-side exposed to the attack, ami 
the ordinary water-line depressed below 
the surface,’ in proportion to the strength 
of the lircc/e. In this situation, if she re¬ 
ceived dangerous shot-holes at the water's 
edge, hv changing her lack, she may bring 
them aho\ c the surface, sons to stop rhti 
leaks. Ib'ing to windward, moreover, 
ctinfers the advantage. (,f heaving up at 
pleasure to cross an enemy’'’ bow, or stern, 
llir the purpose of a raking lire. 

Assuming the advantage ofthe weather- 
gage, let iif prepare lor action. Topsails, 
lop-gtdliinl-saiis, jib am! spanker, with tlio 
courts s hauled lip, ivinly to he set again, 
arc good sails to light under, |i»r with them 
jour sliip is under |v*rli*et I'ommaud to ad¬ 
vance, maiiu'iivre, nr lie to. If there is 
an ajipeariiiii’O of squally weather, it is 
well to have.'a reH in the topsails, in :uilt- 
eipalion. The crew an' called to quarters 
by li-'at of drum, every 'man goim; to tlio 
stuti.in whicii has been rendered familiar 
to him by frequent training, under tlio eye 
of his nliieers. The eommaudor, stand- 
ini' in a conspicuous station 011 tin* quar¬ 
ter-deck, watches his own ship and the 
cin-im, and comets the unit r that theoe- 
ra-in'i nny require hv voice, or through 
the tuedin; • if his aids. I ndcr him. the 
first lieuteiiameoiiniinmis the oHI'iisiveaml 
defensive operations, and cllbcts the vari- 
•oiis evolutions wliich he mill direct, in re¬ 
lation to tile position ofthe sliip. The clues 
arc stoppered, to keep the sails spread 
in .the 1 vent of the sheets being shot uvluy, 
and tin* vnrds are hum; in chains, to obvi¬ 
ate a like ineonvenieuee from the cutting 
of the tics. 'J’lie carpenter rigs the pumps 
to prc|Kirc'forn le;ik, eolleets ids shot-plugs 
to stop holes in the side, and fishes of wood 
to strengthen a mast, er yard, that may ho 
wounded, nqd in danger of falling. The. 
surgeon prepares, in the cockpit, to relieve 
the wounded. Tubs of wstlor if ro collect¬ 
ed .in the tops, 'channels, and b» deck, to 
he ready to extingnislflire ; the decks are 
wot, to prevent lint explosion of powder, 
mid puUiitt sparks that miiy fall then*, ami 
also sanded to prevent the men from slip¬ 
ping when splashy with blood or water. 
Filially, plcqty of wads arid shot,' round, 
grape and canister, arc. collected beside the 
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puns, and the magazine is opened aim lit by 
Iht* gunner and his crew, wlto prepare to 
pass 1 hr', cartridges to (In' powder-boys. 

And now, having given three .cheers, 
you hear down upon the enemy, ft is a 
great object, in battering from ship to ship, 
to rake, your enemy, if possible; tlmf is, to 
get across bis bow, or stem, out of reach 
of bis guns, whilst yours sweep tin; whole 
length of his derk^vvilh liital execution, 
if it is desirable to rnke jour eneinv, i< is 
equally so to avoid being raked in return. 
This double advantage cun only he attain¬ 
ed by superior sailing, or by greut skill in 
inan<"iivriiig. In directing your fin 1 , it is 
best tn :am hetw-en wind and water, and 
also in ilio direction of the masts, for in 
ibis way tin- enemy may he soonest disa¬ 
bled. and a \idoiy gained with the least 
desirnetion of life, llj on the contrary, 
your own spars be so disabled that the en¬ 
emy, bating the wor-t in other respects, 
might \e| «-fleet bis escape, from your ina¬ 
bility to make sail in pursuit; or even in the 
lame desperate case of jour bring every 
way worsted, you may yet profit ^1 your 
situation to hear down and hoard, as the 
last aiturnuihe. In the east of tins last, 
chance, a hopeless cause may sometimes 
he restored : lor, in hoarding, headlong 
valor, olb ner than number*, decides 1 lie 
struggle. When the eta my signifies that 
lio yields, by hauling down his culms, a 
prize- u'-.sutuuiI c row ;a "detailed; the pris- 
oneisareremovedandehain-ii, andasmue.h 
exertion is made in repairing damages as 
was hemiv exereise.il in clRcling them. 

Of all the, naval battles, in ancient or 
modern ii'u *, none has ever been more 
obstinately coniested than that which took 
place, daring our revolution, between tin; 
Bo>t lloi.imi y/iV/iard,asslie was called (al¬ 
ter doctor lY.uiklin’s I’oor Richard), anil 
the firi'i-li frigate Serapis. The lirsi was 
eommaudi'd by commodore Paul Joms.lbe 
last by commodore Pearson, a very distin¬ 
guished ollieer. The Richard carried ritry- 
six guns, and men : die Serapis liliy- 
nine guns, and :WU men. The liirmer was 
old and deeajed, with ,« motley I ml t*-ry, 
throwing only '-if'"2 pounds at tie-; single 
broadside, and twenty of her ts-st men, 
with the second lieutenant, were absent 
during the whole action. The Serapis, 
on tlx* contrary, was a new ship, of ap¬ 
proved construction, considered tho fastest 
sailer .in the British navj ; and, besides her 
superiority in mimher of guns, they worn 
of heavy calibre, throwing 340 pounds at 
a single.broadside. Jones, having i>ornc / 
clown to cut off the, Baltic fleet from tlio 
harbor of Bcarlmrough, the Baucis arid 


her consort stood out, to divert, the am a¬ 
dou of the American ships, and give the 
convoy tune to «scape. In this way flic 
haiile began. One of Jones's consorts cu- 
gaged the cen.sort of the Serapis: llieotli- 
<t took no pari in the anion lid towards 
its close, win n it lin'd, with e qual irtjiuy, 
upon both. No guns were fin d fioui ei- 
Iner ship until tiny approached within’ 
pistol shot, when Pearson cried out, “What 
ship i> that r” 'Ibis wi.,, ai eight in !he 
evening. The sky was heawtiiiiily el* isr, 
and the sea smooth ; —the moon, jii.»( then 
rising, lit the eemhr.lan;*. wl.iki it cnahkd 
crowds ot people, ei.lli t ted on Flaiiiher- 
migii ih-ad, to watch the progress of tie- 
battle. WJien conimod.oie P,-,.im M had 
waited .in vain for an answer in hi? chal¬ 
lenge, the Scrap:* opened a i-riihlc lire 
upon the Hi-hard. It was;.: >uuv leiuri!- 
ed ; hut three of the Richard’s heaviert 
guns hiiisl a* the discharge, not rely lie- 
canning lost tin- tin: lest of the Si-dit, hut 
destroy ing men; men than the whale, 
broadside of the S' tapis, and scanning 
( oath and confusion on every side. Thu 
battle had no) continued long, cm join 
Ibimd that he was siilfering so much from 
the Serapis being able, by her sepi rior 
‘'ailing, to ciioosi-inking.po-iinon-.. that ho 
would soon have* to yield if the eontest 
continued so him quid; lie then fore ordi r- 
cd hi* ship to he laid on board the Sera- 
|»isf. This manu-uviv did not succeed, for 
the Richard could not bring a single gnu 
to lienr. .Ion-*'- tin ivfore hacked his sails 
and sheered oil' when Pearson, thinking 
the American was about to yield, liocon*e 
Iris Jir.' had erased, asked him if lie struck; 
to which Jones answered, that lie had 
not ycl begun to light. He was not long, 
liowevir, in making a connnrnn , nic!ii; 
tin - , having sailefl by the Scpipix. lie i«inj 
'more put hi* h"lm up, and ran across her 
how. Her jih-ismtii came ov -r the llieli- 
ard’s poop, and Jones himself assisted the 
master in making the jib-stay, which laid 
been s!i.»i away, and hung down upon hU 
deck, fast to his mi/;:en-mast. At tins 
same time, tlicanehorof the S-rapis hook¬ 
ed one of the Richard*.* ports, so dial 
• when presently Pearson anchored, to let 
his enemy sweep dear of him with the 
tide, both ships swung beside each other, 
tljy stern of the Rie.hartl to tlielmw ol mo 
Scrap!.*, anil their starboard side ss<> close, 
together that the guns met, muzzle to muz¬ 
zle:;'the, rammers entered opposite ports, 
and were dragged ii'oiu those who used 
tliein, who presently Iwgan ajisiujting each 
other. It is a singular proof of the cool¬ 
ness of Jones that,'while engaged with Uie 
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, master iti making the vessels fast,- lio 
should have thought to cheek him lor his 
proihiiiiy, saying, ‘“.Mr. Mtney, this is no 
time for swearing; in the next moment 
you may he in eternity. Let us do uur 
tint y. M Thus grappled, the two ships kept, 
< up ;r long and desperate struggle for vic¬ 
tory. fu hatiecing, ihe superior metal of 
the fVrnpis gate her a decided advantage ; 
her shot went through tunl through the 
rotten sides nt" the Richard, cutting the 
nni in pieces, and destroying them with 
splinters. The rudder was do.-stmt ed; the 
ipiainr heat in ; am! tfhile the water en¬ 
tered on e\cry side, one of the pumps was 
shot away There was already four fe.et 
of water in the hold, and it gaining. I'p- 
«>n this, the. carpenter, instead of conceal¬ 
ing the ship’s situation from all hut the 
captain, cried out that she was sinking. 
The panic spread. Tic masler-at-arms, 
moved hy the supplication' of a luuidp d 
Knglish prisoners confined below, ivlcn-*- 
ei\ them from irnns: and the gunner ran 
terrified on deck, and bawling lor ijuarteis. 
Among the prisoners thus left at large, <uuf 
of them, a ship-masti r, craw led through 
the, ports to the Ser.ipis, and told captain 
I’curson to hold out, ior he had hegmi to 
meditate ft surrender. .Nevertheless, Jones 
•piiekly recovered from hisdesperate posi¬ 
tion. He piuii.'lied the eov, ■uiliee of the 
giinner hy throwing his pistols at him, one 
of which fractured his skull, ami precipi¬ 
tated him down the hatchway. At the 
same time, lie repulsed an attempt to 
hoard lrorn the S-’rapN, an.I returned the 
1 danger of so many prisoners at large be- 
.-low by employing them at the pumpand 
telling them to work or sink. 

. Whilst t!ie Imltlc had tftken this unfavor¬ 
able. turu below, the liter of aflims wils re¬ 
versal above, ov the exertions of a few 
men stationc*rin the, tops of the Richard. 
According to Jones's orders, they had just 
directed their lire into the enemy's lops, 
y until riot a man remained alive,even! one 
in the fore-top, who kept loading hismtis- 
ket, and dodging, now and then, from be¬ 
hind the mast, to fire! 'fliis hold fellow 
was at length struck hy a hall from the 
Richard’s main-top, and sent headlong up¬ 
on deck. Ami now' the exertion-! of the 
fthfirp-shooterS were ail turned to clearing 
the decks of the Sentpis. Some of t!ie 
bravest even passed, by tho yards, i; do the. 
tops of the Serapis, whence they threw 
stinkpots, flasks and grenades 'down-her 
.hatches, stilling her men, anti firing the 
ship in various directions. At this time, 
botlj ships having taken lire, the cannot’ ■ 
ade was suspended, to extinguish it. Jones 


soon renewed it, however, from some glins 
which ulone n’lnaineil in order on the lore- 
caslle, and wJiich lie directed himself. At 
.the same time, a grenade, thrown from tho 
fc'crapis’n top, having bounded into the 
lower deck, and fired .some loose powder, 
thiseomniimicated to the cartridges, which 
had been brought from the maga/me liist- 
er than they were used, and laid carelessly 
upon the deck; and ,i general explosion 
look place, hy which every man in the 
neighhurhood was blown to pieces, or 
dreadfully burned. No way remained for 
commodore I’carson to save the ivmnaut 
of iiis crew, hut to yield ; hut even this it 
was not, easy to signify, for iinnG of his 
crew would take down the Hag, which had 
been nailed, In line the action, to its stall’; 

' and he was compelled m perform flic per¬ 
ilous and humiliating in-*k willi his own 
hiuid. 'finis ended the bailie of the Roll 
llomme Richard and Serapis. The viclo- 
iy was dearly bought, liirtlie carnage on 
bulb“iil(’« Was terrible. 'flic Ron Lbunmo 
Richard lest three hundred men, in 
killed apd woimdeil; and nearly all tin; 
last died, front the indifferent care which 
they reeeiicd. and the dreadful gale which 
iii!Sowed the battle. The Iii-s ol’tlie Sera- 
pis was in arly as great. Of the men who 
weii* blown lip, some lingered noth the 
flesh dropped from their hones, dying in 
cxciueialing agony. Thu I'uur Richard, 
as'filed h\ fire and water, was abandoned 
to her title, and went down, carrying with 
her many of her wounded crew. 

The battle of Trafalgar, *whiuli took 
place not many years ntler, is a renowned 
iuslauee o: naval war by fleets. It occur¬ 
red nctii Cadi/, between the allied French 
and Spanish Heels, of thirty-three sail of 
llii'line, ,-md the ISriti-h fleet, of twenty- 
seien sail. The force of the allies w;is 
Jar superior in ships, guns and meti, and 
they had a brave and skilful commander 
in admiral- \ illciicnve; but fbere. were cir¬ 
cumstances that more than cutmlcrhnlan- 
er rl the disjMirity. The Spaniards had no 
national interest in (he struggle, and he- 
twien them and the French them was no 
cordiality. The allied ships, too, had Iwen 
husiily reHtted, and, having jus! put to sea, 
were very inefficient; ior their crews, be¬ 
longing, a B they did, to nations which had 1 
little commercial niapite and low seamen,' 
were made up, in n great measure, of sol- 
«liens, who had never been long el tough 
embarked to get their sya legs. ThoRnt- 
i'h ships, on the contrary, were in- tho 
finest order; their crows had been actively 
employed during years of war; they were 
commanded by - veteran oliicers, each a 
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hero of tnnny battles, all olicying one only 
admiral—Nelson of llits Nile. 

Having taken bis station olf Cadiz, Nii- 
non .vuileil the sailing of the enemy, who 
were, ignorant of his foree, and hud de¬ 
termined to put fosea. Oelober I: 1 ,1cO.v, 
the tributes in shore repented the signal 
That the enemy wore coming out: on the 
&0tli, they were all at s* n oil' Cadiz; and 
on the 2ist, after mueh mnnouvritig, the 
two lleets rami' insight, with nun Mi in I ile- 
tenninalioii to li'.'hl. This day had hern 
a festival in the liimilv «»•* Vison, because 
it was the annivisaiy of a victory gained 
by his nnelo. To Nek-on, w lio-e peenliar 
mind was no stranger to «.ii| ersiiiion, tin: 
omen w as most weleome. \ i!, though he 
e\pech d to win the battle that was about 
to he lough), he ti-lt equally Mfre that he 
would rot MO'tne to enjoy it. (le 
knew that his hli' would aimed at 
by the Tymk'se sliarp-shu'iiers if the 
enemy.aud, fir tiom dreadim* it, lie s, em- 
t'd lo ilt.sire to die in the inoncal nl'vieln- 
ry. lb: wore, as usual, lus uui'orm of 
admiral, entered with stars and ili.cnin- 
tious, wliieh eould not Ihil to ?illr:.r| the 
bullets of the rillemen, uu<! whieh tilii d 
bis followers with appn la ii-imi. \ ot it 
was iu vain lo ask l.uti («• ivinote tin in. 
I’.\en when j>ersU;'d"d by I lardy loonier 
t.iher ships to pass ahead. lie still eruriid 
ail sail ou the \ irtory, tin i- In n udcriiig it 
iiupii-'sible for Hie order to he obeyed.- — 
The allied ileet formed their line of I wit tie 
,on the iarlioard lark, die wind being at 
sunlit-we-l. Tralkigar lay to leeward, 
and th<‘ hay oft 'adi/ was open for < .-cape. 
'I'ite. s! 'jis were drawti up iu a double 
line in elose order.the interval.' in the first 
line beineitilled by the ships oftlii .'icmul, 
with room In lire between. This eom- 
liined the :idvaiila:re of a d-'iise. unassail¬ 
able ■'olnmii, wilh a snllieient interval to 
obviate the danger of eontaej among the 
ships. Nelson Imre down also in a double 
line, himself lending the It ft of fomteen 
ships in the \ iettiry, and < 'ollingwood in 
the Ivoyal S^everemn, the right. line of 
•thirleen ships. His object was to break 
the line of the enemy in two points, sep¬ 
arating and nvei’ilowering them in seetions 
inferior to his own. Almvo all, he din.vt- 
ed hiseaptnins to remember that his ob¬ 
ject wus a close and decisive notion ; ami 
that if his signals were not seen, no cap¬ 
tain could go wrong in placing himself 
quickly and closely alongside an enemy. 
The wind was light, and the Jkilish Hoot, 
under n crowd of sail, Imre gallantly be¬ 
fore it, rising and Hilling gracefully upon 
the long swell that rolled towards the bay 
' voii. ix. Hi 
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of Cadiz. Nor was the array of the al 
lies less noble and imposing, as they firmly 
awaited the. approach of their euemio, 
drawn up in tie. ii double line, and with 
the Min .shilling full upon their white sails 
and frowning broadsides. The seme— 
the purpose- were full of sublimity ; and 
to Nelson, who, independent of his thirst 
ol glory, tiiiii-ii -i | that in destroying l ,, n , neli- 
inen, he wasaliuui to serve himianitv,ihi- 
niomeiil must have In en the prondi st of 
his life. . \s he ga/i-d upon his aiilici- 
paii'il piize. le* asked captain Mlaekwuoil 
what ho would esteem a victory. The 
answer was that, considering the noble 
1 1 mil mi r in wliieh battle was ottered, the 
capture of fourteen i.-ui woo id he a briJ- 
lii'iit. result. ‘*| shall not,’* saal he, “ho 
s'lfisfnd will) l< *—= lli:m twenty.'’ Presently 
lilackvvoi'd took leave, lo irlum to jiis own 
ship, and e\pr< ssed the hope soon to eon- 
giartdi'p-1 he admiral upon the accomplish- 
uii'it of hi' wish. Ni Ison pressed las 
hand nliiciinnnliiv, and said- “Cod bless 
you. Iilnckw ood! J shalf never see you 
again.” And now, tiom the mast-head 
of the Vietoiy was unfurled that eloquent 
signal > I'.eglnnd e\p«cts evirymaiilo 
do his duty In consequence <>nhi sec¬ 
ond eohimn being sin-red mure oil" the 
wind, at a k ".acute angle with the i nc- 
my‘s line. <'olliug-vvood came much soon¬ 
est into contact with it; broke through it 
iisiern of the Santa Ana, tiring taking 
broadsides on either hand as he passed, 
and i ngagiim the Spaniard lo leeward, at 
the niu//k's of his guns. At the same 
time, tlnrii, or H nr other ships gaihered 
round, pinning their broadsides into tho 
Hoyal Sovereign. “See," crictl Nel'ou, 
‘•bow that noble feilovv, CnHihgwond.cnr- 
rii > his ship into’aetioii!” And Cnlling- 
V, insil, on his side, appreciating the It'cl- 
ing' of his chief was just then saying to 
his captain, iioiwithstauiling the uproar 
and carnage,--“llothi rliam, what would 
Nelson give to be here !”---i\b_anfiiiH* 
Nelson was hearing down, exposed to a 
raking lire from all the t-liips under his 
lee, without being able to return a broad¬ 
side. 11 i< secretary was killed beside 
him; directly aller, a double-headed shot 
struck a parly of murines diawn up 
upon the poop near him, killing eight 
of them; and in another minute, a s’bot 
passed between tho admiral ai d captain 
J lardy. Kadi lor an instant believed 
the; other killed. At length the Vic¬ 
tory, having run between two of the one- 
nty r, s ships, opened both her broadsides 
with tremendous eili'ei. fr'oon after, tho 
Victory ran on board the iledoutabfc; 
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which ship was closely engaged by the 
British Tcmcraiiv ; and, another enemy 
having /alien on bonrd of the Temeriiire, 
the whole lour lay desperately grappled, 
broadside to broadside. Whilst to the 
left die Victory received and answered the 
fire of the Bueoritaiire and Santissima Trin¬ 
idad, on the right ,sho depressed her guns 
• so as not to send die shot through into the 
Tememire. The Redoutable, let down 
her lower deck ports, for fear of being 
boarded through thorn, but kept up a lire 
from the tipper batteries uud from small- 
armed men stationed in the tops. From 
a generous though mistaken and Quixotic 
sense of humanity, Nelson mude no use 
of small arms in the tops, either to clear 
the. enemy's docks and pick olfoltieers, or 
to silence the lire of their topiuen. To 
this fault, lie owed his death; for idler he 
hail twice ordered the lire upon the Kw- 
doutuble to eease, because she seemed to 
have struck, a ball, fired from her mi/zen- 
top, which was quiie close to the poop of 
tlie Victory, struck his epaulette, and en¬ 
tered his hack, lie foil with his face upon 
the deck, llardy turned round as some 
men were raising hint.—“ They have 
done for me at last, llardy,” said lie. As 
they carried hint down the ladder, he re¬ 
marked that tlie tiller ropes had been shift 
away, and ordered them to he replaced. 
Then with his Imiidkcrehiof lie entered 
his features and decorations, desirous now 
to eoneeal from his crew, lest they should 
he disheartened, what he hail been un¬ 
willing to lyde from the enemy, eionn 
afler lie reached the cockpit, his wound 
was discovered to 1 m: mortal : lie felt it 
himself, and insisted that the surgeon 
should leave him, to attend those, whom 
he might yet save, lie was in great pain, 
and intensely anxious to know how the 
battle went. “ Will no one bring Hardy 
to trie r” In: asked. “ He must be killed! 
He is surely dead!” At length Hardy 
came, and the two friends shook hands in 
silence.' After a pause, the dying man 
faintly uttered, “Well, llardy, how goes 1 
tlie day ?”—“ Very well; ten ships have 
already struck.” Finding that ajl was 
well, and that no British ship hud yielded, 
he turned to speak of himself. “ I aiu a 
dead man, Hardy! lam going lust! It 
will soon lie all over with me!” Hardy 
hojied that there was yet a chance of re¬ 
covery. He said, “duo! it is impossi¬ 
ble. I feel something rising hi ray breast 
that tells me so.” Tlie surgeon asked him 
if he suffered much, lie answered, so 
much that he wished himself dead. “ And 
' yet,” he added, thinking, perhaps, of the 


new honors that awaited him, “one 
would like to live a little longer.”—Cap¬ 
tain Hardy, having l>uen again on deck, 
returned, at the end of uu hour, to his dying 
friend. He could not tell, in the confu¬ 
sion, the exact number of the allies that 
had surrendered; hut there were sit least 
iillecn; for tin: other ships had followed 
their admirals into action, breaking the en¬ 
emy’s line, and engaging closely to 
leeward, in the same gallant style as the 
Victory and Sovereign. Nelson answer¬ 
ed, “ That is well;—but I bargained for 
twenty.” And his wish was prophetic ; 
he hail not miscalculated tlie superiority 
of his followers; twenty actually surren¬ 
dered. Having ordered the fleet to be 
anchored, he again spoke of himself.— 
“ Don’t throw tiio overboard.—Kiss me, 
Hardy.” Hardy knelt down, and oU:y- 
ed in silence. “ Now 1 am satisfied. 
—Thank Clod, I have done my duty.”— 
Hardy kissed him again, received lii.s 
blessing, and then took leave of him lor 
ever. 

Since flic battle of Trafalgar, naval war 
has undergone but slight modification. 
The Kngiish, contented with heating tlio 
French wherever they met, took little 
pains to increase that superiority vvhie.it 
was already so decided. Willi us, how¬ 
ever, the ease was different; and when, in 
tlie year 181:2, wo were threed, weak anil 
unprepared as we were, into a war with 
Ureal Britain, it luranic necessary for us 
to put forth eiforis proportioned to the 
tovmiduhlcncssnf our foe. Happily these, 
efforts were not unattended with success. 
Though our ships were i.s'f on all sides 
witli ail array of numbers which compel¬ 
led them to disperse, and haunt the ocean 
singly, depending upon their superior 
sailing for escape, yet when they occasion¬ 
ally found themselves broadside and broad¬ 
side with an enemy of eipial and even 
slightly superior force, they were, with a sin¬ 
gle exception, invariably triumphant. This 
result was obtained in part by an improved 
const ruction uf our ships, conferring a de¬ 
cided superiority uf.suiting, which was not 
loss useful in enabling them to escape from 
superior numbers, than in enabling them 
to DUtniuiHMivn; the enemy when it be¬ 
came expedient for them to engage. A 
still more iui|x>rtaiit clement of success 
was our exact discipline, and the 1 rapid 
exercise of our guns, whereby we were 
enabled to deliver three broadsides for ev¬ 
ery two received from the enemy. We 
may also ascrilic something to the superior 
alacrity of o> r crews, who had entered 
the service voluntarily, over men who 
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bad been compelled to serve hy a forcible 
impressment. 

Among many naval battles that shed 
lustre on our annals during die late war, 
we shall only mention two of liib most 
brilliant, in whirli, though our forces wore 
decidedly inferior, the victories wen? 
sjxsotly and eomplofe. One was n laitlle of 
single ships, the other of fleets.—Shortly 
after the declaration of war, the IJ.. States’ 
sloop Wasp, mounting eighteen gnus, and 
commanded hy captain Jones, fell in at 
sou with the British sloop Frolic, mounting 
twenty-two guns, and commanded hy 
captain Whincyutes. The superiority of 
the Frolic, in natal consisted of limr long 
twelve pounders, and her superiority in 
crew and other respects was proporiion- 
afe. Notwithstanding (liis extreme dis¬ 
parity of three, captain Jones did not a 
moment decline the encounter, when the. 
enemy nfti-red it. The Frolic began the 
action with her raimon and nin-kdry, 
wliirh the Wasp did not retuyi until with¬ 
in pistol shot. The. British tired high, 
and greatly crippled the spars of tins 
Wasp, bringing down the main-top-mast, 
mi/./.eii-top-galliiMl-mast, and trail, anti 

thereby serioiislv embarras-ed all her evo- 
» » 

hiiions. Jii return, the Americans were 
not idle; they tired low, hulling the Frolic 
ill every shot, and making up in celerity 
oflire what they wanted in lore*.*, Mean¬ 
time (lulu vessels had approached so netu* 
that the rammers touched jo loading the 
guns, and tin* shot took terrible eflert ; 
especially that of the Wasp, which laid 
ranged ahead,and taken a taking position, 
so as to srtci ,i tin* whole length of her 
adversary's deck. The earnagt* caused 
by this tip* was dreadful that the British 
seam* it were driven from their quarters 
below. At this time captain Jones, seeing 
that he Inal the advantage, and dreading 
lest tlit* crippled condition of his spars 
might enable, tin* enemy to escape, de¬ 
termined to board, notwithstanding tho 
diUlger which both vessels incurred, hy 
encountering in so rough a sea. Tla? 
helm was put tip, and tho Wasp ran 
across the Ihhv of the Frolic. As they 
struck, lieutenants Biddle and Lodgers 
rushed on hoard, sword in hand, at the 
head of the 1 murders. They found uo 
enemies to oppose them ; tho docks went 
covered with mutilated limbs and bodies, 
and wore slippery with blood.- Three ofli- 
cors alone r«'inainod standing on the quar¬ 
ter deck; ami they hastened to throw down 
tlieir swords in signal of submission. Thu 
British ensign which remained flying was 
quickly hauled down hy lieutenant Biddle, 


Thirty of the British were found dead, 
umj forty wounded ; the Americans lost 
hut ten killed and wounded. The dis- 
finrity proves conclusively the sujH'riority 
of our lire.. The victory won, the wound¬ 
ed were dressed, and every exertion was 
made to clear the wreck to which both ves¬ 
sels laid been so quickly reduced. The 
masts of both vessels had liillen hy theboard} 
and when, soon after, in an evil hour, the 
Poictiers British ship of the line came in 
sight, and boo; down upon them, escape 
ami. resistance were alike impossible. 
Both were captured. 

The liuule of lake F.rie, of which WC 
shall now speak, was Haight under singu¬ 
lar circumstances. A tew months In-loro 
the IOth Septombi’f, IHi.l, mi which day 
it ocimrred, we were without any naval 
three upon that inland sea. The canoe 
of the savage or tin* bark of the trader had 
alone floated upon its hitherto peaceful 
surface. But now war w as to v irit it, ami 
tin* solitudes of nature, as yet accustomed 
only to reverberate the thunders of beat¬ 
en, were In In* disturbed by the more ter-, 
rilil.*« ngines of human w mill. The loreu 
with which I’erry put forth to meet the 
British fleet, consisted of two huge brigs, 
the Laurence and Niagara, of tvv* nty 
guns each, and seven smaller vessels, 
making iii all a fom* of fifty-four guns 
ami about six hundred men, a large num¬ 
ber of whom were hank woodsmen, who 
hud never before seen a ship. The Brit¬ 
ish fleet consisted of six vessels, mounting 
in all sixty-three guns, and near eight 
hundred' men. It was commanded by 
captain Barclay, a veteran nllicer, who had 
lost an arm at Trafalgar; whilst Perry, 
his antagonist, was almost a youth.— 
When the British first cairn* in sight, they 
were lo windward ; hut brlbre the action 
commenced, the wind changed in limn 
of the Americans; it was light, nil h clear. 
and beautiful weather. At eleven, tine* 
British were formed in a lino on the 
wind, and the Americans hum gallantly 
down upon tin tn, tin* Lawrence, which 
led tin? van, displaying from her niust- 
hea«flhe dying words of the commander 
whose, name site Imre- -“ J fon’t gitc up 
the ship!” At u little In-fore noon the lire 
was opened upon the Lawrence; ami it was 
not until some time after that her carron- 
ados would reach to rolurn it. At length 
the I tottery was opened, and, tin? rest Of 
tin? fleet . not coining up, site remained 
during two hours exposed to tho attack 
of nearly the whole British fleet. The 
consequences were dreadful; the ship was 
cut to pieces, aud loft a complete wreck; 




*» very, gun was dismounted, and scarce a 
...dozen men remained, who were not among, 
tiie killed or wounded. To continue the 
fiction any longer in the Lawrence .was a 
Vain, exposure of her tew surviving men. 
But Perry was unwilling to * surrender 
himself, and notwithstanding the increas¬ 
ed disparity ifi liivor of*the British, which 
. the destruction *of tlie Lawrence occa¬ 
sioned, he did not yet dcsimir of the victory, 
lie entered his boat, and put oft* from the 
Lawrence, and, under a deadly tiro of 
gra]jc and musketry showered upon jiiiu 
by the enemy, steered for the; Niagara, 
standing erect in his boat with his sword 
in one hand, and in the other his hattle-Hag 
of “ Don’t give up the ship.”—Perry 
passed on unhurt, and, reaching the Ni¬ 
agara! he hoisted his Hag anew, and 
bom down upon tins enemy. Breaking 
through the British ships, he raked them 
at pistol shot witli both broadsides. In buc 
of the ships the British seamen were driven 
from the, deck by the dcudlim-ss of this 
fire;•arid, the otluA vessels of the equail- 

G ii arriving opjiortimelyi to support the 
iagnra, tile enemy’s sliipsMieguu one by 
one to'liaui down their colors, until at 
three o’clock uot a single British ensign 
remained flying. The Lawrence, which 
had compelled to strike soon af¬ 

ter PeVry removed his flag, Was now 
taken possession ofj and was presently 
' enabled to rehoist, her llag. The Ameri¬ 
can loss in killed and wounded amounted 
to 123 ; that of' the BriiNli to 200 ; the 
•number of prisoners exceeded that with 
which the Americans went originally into 
action. The treatment 61* these prisoners 
by tljtT victors was not less a subject of 
commendation than their bravery during 
flic (tattle. Captain Barclay, who ■ had 
been severely wounded, was in a peculiar 
manner thesubjcctof Perry’s attentions,and 
1 lie afterwards took occasion to speak at all 
, times of liim.in terms of equal coirtmciidu- 
- tiou of his skill, his valor ami Ids humanity. 

Since the last war, the growth and im« 

, provement of our navy has kept puccwith 
pur national prosperity. We could now 
put to Sea, in a few months, with a dt>/en 
sliips of the line ; the most spacious, eifi- 
■cient^best, and most beautiful construc¬ 
tions that Over traversed the ocean. This 
is not merely an American Conceit, but 
an admitted, foot in Europe, where our 
models are 'studiously copied. In the V. 
'States, a maximum and uniform calibre of 
cannon has bepn. lately determined on and 
adopted Instead of the variety of length, 
'form an 1 calibre stiff used in other navies, 

. and alh ost equal to the Great Michael 


with her *btewils, mynanls, hagters, cul- 
jVcr'ings, flings, falcons, double dogs, and 
•pestilent sorpenters,”our shijisoflerflush 1 
and nhiform docks, sheers free from hills, 
hufjows and excrescences, and complete ■ 
unbroken batteries of thirty-two or flirty- , 
two pounders. Thus lias lieen realized nu 
important desideratum—the greatest pos¬ 
sible power to do execution coupled with 
tlie greatest simplification of the means. 

But, while we have thus improved u|>on 
the hitherto practised means of naval war¬ 
fare, we are threatened with u total change. 
This is by the introduction of homlis,.dis¬ 
charged horizontally, instead of shot from ( 
common .cannon. Ho certain are those 
who have turned their attention to this 
subject that the change must take place, 
that, in France, they are already speculat¬ 
ing on the means of excluding these de¬ 
structive missiles from a ship’s sides, by 
casing them in a cuirass of iron. Nor are 
these itli‘its the mere olfspring of idle 
speculation. K.\|H'iimcnts have been tried 
on hulks, bv bombs projected horizontally, 
with terrible ellect. If the projectile 
lodged in a mast, in exploding, it over- 
turneil it, with all its yards and rigging; 
if ill the ,-ide, the ]W)rts were ojM-iieil into 
each other; or, when invir the water, au 
immense elia.-m was opened, causing the 
vessel to sink immediately. If it’ should 
not explode until it f< II spent upon deck, 
besides lining the injury of an ordinary 
I Kill, it would then hurst, scattering smoke, 
fire ami death, on every side. When this 
comes to pass, ir would seem that the,na¬ 
val profession would cease to be very de¬ 
sirable. Nevertheless, experience has, in 
all ages, shown that, the more destructive 
are the engines used in war, and the more, 
it is improved and systematized, the less 1 
is the ios-s of file. tsalamis and Lepauto 
eau either of them a lope count many * 
times tlie added vicious of the Nile, Tru- 
fiilgnr, and IVuvarino. 

. One ellect of the predicted change in 
naval war, it is said, will be the substitu¬ 
tion of small vessels fin - the larger ones 
now in use. The three decker presents 
many times the surface of tlie scjioonel - , * 
while her superior number of eamioii does 
not confer a commensurate advantage; for 
ten bombs, projected into the side of a . 
ship, would be almost m efficacious to her 
.destruction ns a hundred. As forming • 
part of a system of defence for our coast, 
the bomb-cannon; mounted on steamers, . ■ 
which can take their position at will, 
would lie terribly .formidable. With them . 
—to sfty* nothing" of torpedoes and sub¬ 
marine navigation—we ueed never more 
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be blockaded and annoyed ns formerly, and imprpve out* navy. ’ Naval war may 
Jlence peaceful nations .will be most gain- 1 be carried on with infinitely less expense 
era by this change of system; but it is not of life and rnonpythnn war upon land, 
enough that we should bo capable of rais- • While a navy is inipotept to the subver 
ing a blockudo: we are a commercial sioii of our liberties, it goes forth, to meet 
people: our merchant ships visit-every the dmigei?«t a distance’from our shores. 
Sea, ami our mon-of-war fnust follow and Our fields are saved from desolation ; OHr 
protect them there. ' peaceful citizens are left to cultivate .them, 

When all nations shall lie scif-gdyerncd, undisturbed by the turmoil of approaching 
‘and shall cease to exercise that injustice war; and are spared from spoliation, 
which almost invariably springs from tlie slaughter, famine, pestilence, and all the 
passions of individuals, then we may hope crimes pud their attendant curses, that fol-\ 
' to realize the vision of an unbroken peace, low in the train of armies. (See Ship, 
and naval war, like every other, may be and JSmvigation.) We subjoin the fojlow- 
disinissed ns barbarous. ,jlnt, until that ing Uible of the various existing navies,' 1 
' happy day arrives, our character, situation taken from tlie February number of the 
and interests, all prompt us to watcli over , Southern Review, in 1830:— 
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Total. 

TotilnT 1 

Ollifm ami) 
Men. j 

* 

Annual Gust. 

Groat Britain, 

Ships of the line 

Frigati* 

Sknips, brigs, &c. &c. 

15 

47 

194 

j* 1 

87 

124 

42 

353 j 

19 

27 

54 

loir 

121 

198 

218 

537 

i 

i 

i 

35,083 

26,124,444 

France, 

Ships of tin* line 

Frigates 

Sloops, schooners, transports 

11 j 33 | 90 
515 ! 0 ! 18 

155 | 8 j 35 

53 

59 

11*8 

20,95sj 

1 

12,804,000 

1 

i 

201 j m I 73 
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' 1 

. | 

1 billed States, j 

Ships of the line 
: Frigates 

Sloops 

Schooners, &c. 

i 

5- 

12 

3 

7 

5 

4 

4 

5 

7 

12 

17 

10 
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0,345 

i 

> 

i 

1 

: 2,879,283 

20 

20 

' 1) 

Jo 

9 
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52 

Russia, 

Sweden^ 

; 

Ships of the line 

Frigates 

Sloops of war, A c. 

17 

12 

33 

35 

31 
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1 

02 

19 

21 
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Frigates 
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i 

4 

2 

l 

42 

.6 

1 
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4 

45 

49 
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9 

-Ships of the line 
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3 

(> 
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Netltprlunds, 

Ships of the linn * 

Frigates, eorvetjos, &c. &c. 


23 

3 

4 
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~Y 

53 
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1 

Spain, 

Ships of tlie line 

Fiigates. ‘ 

Sloops, schooners, &e. 

3 

8 ‘ 
25 


0 

12 

9-4 
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* • - , 

.36 
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Buenos. Ayres has a brig of eighteen 
guns, and a few schooners. Chile has 
two small frigates, anil a few smaller ves- 
- eels. Peru lias two sloops of war, and a 
few schooners. Hayti has a few gun¬ 
boats and guarda-costns. 

Na xos {in the most ancient times, Dia> 
and . 6 'tongvlt; now .Vimn) ,• the largest 
island (10!) square miles, with 1 0,000 in¬ 
habitants) in the Greek department of the 
central Cyclades; lat. 37° 5 H N.; Ion. 25° 
30* I-’.. It contains a city of the same 
name (with 200 inhabitants), forty \illuges, 
a castle, a harbor, and is the seat of a 
Greek and a Catholic bishop. Its e.\liu-\ 
ordinary tertility, and the fable of Buuchns, 
to whom it wtis consecrated, made it cel¬ 
ebrated in auliquity. The mins of a tem¬ 
ple of Bacchus are still to lie seen near the 
fountain of Ariadne. It alxmmlod in 
grain, wine (which was considered the. 
best in Greece), excellent fruits, and mar¬ 
ble, of which the kind called 'Ophultes, Or 
Ophites, 'was much used. This marble 
hardens in the air, ami stands lor centuries 
. uudecayed. The inhabitants ascribed the 
; uncommon fertility of the island, on. ac¬ 
count of which it was often called Little 
< Sicily, to the influence of Bycclxus, its 
guunidi&n deity. Festivals in. honor of 
Bacchus, to whom altars arid temples were 
' dedicated,'were celebrated here. It was 
here, also, that the deity consoled Ariadne, 
when deserted by Theseus. The first 
inhabitants of the island were said to have ' 
been Thracians,' who were, afterwards 
subdued* by the Thessalians, under the 
command of Otus and Ephialtes. The 
Thessalians- having deserted, the island, on 
account of the continual drought* the Ca¬ 
rious bra said to have taken possession of 
%)l, shortly after the Trojan war, under a 


leaih*r named Naxos, Pisistratus reduced 
the island to dependence on Athens.- Af¬ 
ter the death of Pisistrutus, Naxos regained 
its freedom, and was extremely nourish¬ 
ing, hilt, soon after, shared the title of 
most of the islands of tho archipelago, 
uud fell under Persian domination. But, 
when Xerxes attempted to Hilahio Greece 
itself, the Max inns took this opporliiuity of 
n-covering their freedom in the, luiltle of 
Halaniis and Platien’. During the jllytli- 
ridatic war, the island was subjected to 
* tho Homans. The triumvir Antony then 
placed it under the protection of the Uho- 
diaus, but withdrew it, bn account of their 
abuse of their power. It remained in n 
statu of freedom till.the time of ..Vespasian* • 
who reduced it ton Homan provinee. It 
altenvards shared the i.tte of the Homan 
empire of the l-lnst, and li-ll, with the re¬ 
maining islands of the archipelago, into 
the 1 hi in Is of the Turks who retained pos¬ 
session of it until it was attached to the- 
iiew Greek stale. ‘ * t 

Nayi.hu, James, an English Quaker <if - 
the seventeenth century, remarkable fur- 
las enthusiasm and sidli-rings, was the son 
of an inilnsirioiis small farnier, near 
WakeJield, Yorkshire, where he was horn 
in 1010. He had a good natural capacity, 
and was taught to read and write. At the 
age of twenty-two, he triurried, and re¬ 
moved to Wakefield, where lie remained •"! 
until the breaking out of the civil wat, in 
1641. He then entered the parliamentary-' 
army, in' which he served night yrtim. 
Hetnmiug home, he remained there until ' 
1051, when the -preaching of.Georg-e Fox ‘ 
made him a convert to Quakerism. In '. 
the beginning of the following year, he 
imagined, that he hetird a voice, culling 
upoja him to renounce- his fethcr’s house,' ’ 






















and become an itinerant preacher. He 
( attended to this funded inspiration, and 
. soon distinguished .himself among those 
of kindred sentiments, bdth in London 
and other places, until, in 1656, he was 
committed to Exeter jail, for propagating 
his opinions. At this tinted his own en-. 
.thusinstn, and the extravagant admjratiou 
of some female followers,' scent to have 
1 produced an incipient derangement, which 
induced Fox, and the more formal body 
of Quakers, to disown him. ' On his re¬ 
lease from imprisonment, lie repaired to 
Bristol, where ills follower^ formed a pro¬ 
cession, and led him into that city in a 
manner which they intended to resemble' 
the entrance of Christ into Jerusalem. 
Eor this, Naylor, and several of his parti¬ 
sans, were committed to prison, and after¬ 
wards sent to London, lie was declared 
guilty of blasphemy by )>nrliuiiient, and 
sentenced to n (Inutile whipping at difler- 
eut times, branding, boring of the tongue 
with' a hot iron, and imprisonment and 
hard labor during pleasure. This -.sen¬ 
tence was illegal, the house of commons 
not Mug possessed of any power lieyoud 
that of imprisoning during the session. It 
was, however, fully inflicted upon the 
‘'Unhappy man, who ingenuously acknowl¬ 
edged the c.\tm\aganco of his conduct; 
and, having afforded satisfactory evidence 
of his contrition, upon his enlargement, 
was again- received into the communion 
of ihi: Friends, lie died in 1660, in the 
forty-fourth year of his age. Nayler ut¬ 
tered, oil his death-bed, sentiments of 
resigimf u, which exhibit an intensity of 
feeling, fiiat a beauty of expression, that 
show him to have possessed no enmmnu 
mind. Ills writings were published in a 
single volume. . , 

Nazark.nks; a name sometimes given 
to the first Christians by their adversaries, 
■.and, even to this day, there exist, in East¬ 
ern Asia, some Christian congregations 
under this name.—The sect of Nazarencs, 
which originated as early ns the'second 
century, in • Palestine, believed it was 
necessary to unite the Jewish ceremonial 
law with the precepts of Jesus, and refer 
to a Hebrew Gospel of Matthew. The 
Ebicwites (the poor) went still timber in 
the observance of the Mosaic law, reject¬ 
ed, at the same time, the Epistles of St. 
Paul, and iloubted the divinity of Christ, 
whom they considered but a perfect ftinu.- 
Like the Nazarencs, with whom they 
have a common, country, and time of ori¬ 
gin, hut are by no means to.be eontound- 
ed, they had a Hebrew original Gospel. 
.Both sects were unimportant, aii<j. 


"seem to have ceased ifr the fourth cen¬ 
tury. 

Nazareth, ot Nasra; a town in Syria 
(Palestine), in the pachalic of Acre*; 50 ■ 
. miles north of Jerusalem; hit. 32° 42^ "N.; 
population, about 2000, mostly Christians. 

It has an old dostle, a Greek church, a 
Catholic convent,-with twelve or fourteen 
friars. It consists of a collection of houses 
scattered irregularly near the foot of a hill. 

It is memorable for having been the resi¬ 
dence of our Savior and his family during 
the first thirty years of his life. It was 
once the nee of an archbishop, removed to 
Monte Verde, in Italy. Nazareth held tlier ‘ 
third nuik among the metropolitan cities 
dependent on the patriarch of Jerusalem. ' 
The Hebrews continued to inhabit it in 
the time of the Romans, till the reign of 
Constantine; and, after that epoch, it. ■ 
passed alternately from the Christians to 
the Saracens. Ilere are many places re¬ 
puted holy, to which .pilgrims are con¬ 
ducted. Tlie church attached to the con¬ 
vent is handsome, and is erected over a 
cave, which is asserted' to have been the 
residence, of the Virgin Mary. When the 
plague rages here, the sick couic eagerly 
to mb themselves against the rhurch 
hangings and pillar, believing thus to ob¬ 
tain a certain cure. The monks show, 
also, the workshop of Joseph, and the 
precipice where, Christ is said to have 
saved himself from the fury of the multi¬ 
tude; also, as'the'most venerated object, 
the table of Christ, being the stone on 
which it is pretended that he ato before 
■and after his resurrection. In a‘valley 
near it is a spring,-denominated by the 
early pilgrims the “fountain of the V irgin 
Mary.” 

Nazaritks, among the Jews; pprsons 
who devoted themselves to the peculiar 
service^ of Jehovah, tor a certain time, or 
tor lift*. During their vow, they did not 
cut their hair, or drink any strong drink, 
or approach a dead body. It was foretold 
‘ of damson, that he should be a Naze rite 
iinlo God from the womb. So Hannah 
vowed her first horn son (Samuel) to Je¬ 
hovah all the days of his life, .with the , 
promise that no razor should come near ’• 
his head. The law of the Nu/.arites (from 
the Hebrew nnzar, to separate) is contain¬ 
ed in Numbers, vi, 1—21. 

Neal, 1 Daniel, an English dissenting di-^. , 
vine, and historiun of the Puritans, was 
horn in* London, Dee. 14,16/A _ In 1697, 
lie entered as a student-in a seminary con- 
•ducted by Mr. Roe, a dissenting minister, 
after which he studied at the university of 
Utreoht. On his return tp, London, in • 

* t * 
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1703, he began to officiate as a preacher, 

■ and, in 1708, succeeded doctor -singleton 
as minister of a congregation in Alderagafo 
street. Although assiduous as a ininistcr, 
ho found leisure for literary labors, and, in 
1720, published his History of New Eng¬ 
land (2 vole., 8vo.); and, soon after, a 
Narrative of the Method of Inoculating for 
tin; Small-Pox in New Engined. It) 1732, 
he sent into the world the first volume of 
his History of the Puritans (8vo,), the sec¬ 
ond, third and fourth uppeuring in 1733, 
1736, and 1738. ( This '.jvork called forth - 
a Vindication of the Doctrine, Discipline, 
and Worship, of the Church of England 
(8vo.), from doctor Maddox, bishop of rit. 
Asaph, to which Neal published a reply,* 
entitled a Review of the principal Fucts 
objected to, &e. llis remaining volumes 
were reviewed by doctor Grey, unwind) 
an answer appeared in a new edition of 
Neal, 1797 (j Vols., 8vo.), by doctor Toul- 
miu. [fc died at Bath, in 'April, 1743, in 
tlto sixty-fifth year of his age, jca\ ing a 
high character, both as* a writer and a 
divine. - ‘ 

N kinder, John William Augustus, one 
of the most distinguished Genian Protest¬ 
ant theologian^, professor at the university, 
of Berlin, Prussian counsellor of the con¬ 
sistory, &.C., was horn at Gottingen, J: -i. 
16, 1789, of Jewish jKironts. lie recoiled 
bis first instruction in t[io gymnasium of 
Hamburg, lit le05, lie went to the m i- 
versity of Halle,; and, When this univer¬ 
sity was broken up by Napoleon, lie went 
to Gottingen, where he remained until he; 
had finished his philosophical and theo¬ 
logical studies, '('he latter lie pursued 
with an earnest .desire to discover the 
truth, He was, however, not as yet con¬ 
verted to Christianity. In 1811, he settled 
,’at Heidelberg, as a theological teache,r, hav¬ 
ing previously emhrae,ed Christianity, when 
he also adopted his present name, to imli- 
‘ cate his entire chutigc («ts an>o, new man). 

■ In 4812, he wtts appointed pru/essor tximor- 
dinarius of thcolpgy in the imivci-sity, and 
• Boon appeared before the public with his- 
Icamed work, the Emperor Julian, add 
. bis'Time (in German, Luipsir,.18l2). In- 
1813, he was called to a professorship at 
Beriip, and published, in the same year, 
his St. Bernard, and his Age (in Gcmiau, 
Berlin,'1813),— a Work rendered particu¬ 
larly interesting by his liberal'criticism of 
Alnslard, die distinguished contemporary 
of St Bernard. In 1818, he published nu 
Exixiyfion of the most important Gnostic 
Systems (in German), and, ill 1821,. 1ms 
Clirysoetofn, and the Oriental Church in 
his Age (likewiseinjGereoipi). Jn 182%he. 


• v> * * . • 1 

' undertook the publication of a periodical , 
under the title of DmkwurdigkeHcn aus • 
dir Geschkht'e . des Cfiristenlhums nnd des 
Christlichcn Lebens (2d ed., Berlin. 1825, 

3 vpls.), in which he strives to explain the 
history of the six first centuries.' In 1825, 
he published his Antignosticus, Spirit of 
Tertullian, and Introduction to his Wri¬ 
tings (in German, Berlin, 8vo„), in which 
ho strove to show the auti-s{>eculutive 
direction of Christianity, of which Tcr- 
tullian was the representative, us he had' 
in his former- work on the Gnosis (<j. V.) 
shown the visionary and mystical direc¬ 
tion which Christianity had taken with tin*, 
Gnostics, ’lie, then undertook the execu¬ 
tion of a work which he himself ealls die 
centre of his endeavors,—a General Histo¬ 
ry of Religion and the Chureh (in Ger- 
. man), of which the first volume appeared 
in 1825 (Ilamhurg), and of wliich two \ol- . 
limes have appeared, in set oral divisions, 
hegiimiug with the end of the apostolic 
age. and reaching to < in-gory 1. 1 le pnun- 
ises ,a history of tin* apostolic age*, as a 
separate work. 11c says, in the prelace to 
the first volume,' the “chief aim of his life, 
lroiu an early period, was to represent the 
history of the church of Christ as a s|«-!ik- 
iug proof of the divine power ol’ Chris¬ 
tianity, as a school of Christ inn experience, 
and a a nice sounding through all ages, of 
edification anil warning for all who an- 
willing to listen.” A volume of small the¬ 
ological treatises has appeared in a third 
edition (1829). All these works prow iti- 
detaliguble zeal and last erudition, Nc- 
a.ideris also a most active teacher in ail 
bi-unches of liistorieal theology, and is, 
besides, engaged in s“verul avocations 
connected with liis .-deuce, and desenes 
to Ikj called a zealous lalmrer in the vine¬ 
yard of the Lord. His exhuiplc is that of ■ 
a most pious Christian, who abhors ’party 
controversies in religion. 

Neaped; tli«* situation of n ship which 
is left aground on the height of a spring , 
tide, so that she cannot he floated oft’ till 
the return of the next spring. 

Neapolitan Revolution. (Sen .Va- 
plts, Jltvolulioa of.) 

Neap Tides ar «5 those wjiicli happen v 
when tins moon is nearly at the second . 
and fourth quarters.. The map tides are 
low tides, in respect to their opposites, the 
spring tidj's. 

NjCauchus’; one of the captains of Al- 
exander the Great, who was employed by 
that conqueror in conducting his fleet . 
from It id in'by the .ocean to the 1'r'rsiau 
gulf. This cixricditjoiupityveil so tedious 
anil fatiguing, that the leader, on his return, 

* ... • . 
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was not recognised by his Friends, until ho 
had made himself known. His service 
was so much esteemed, that he was 
crowned'with a garland by’Alexander at 

• Susa. Fragments’of his relation-ore ex¬ 
tant, and form a curious and valuable 

. record. It may be found among the Gc- 

• ographi Minorca by Hudson. Vincent also 
published these fragments, with disserta¬ 
tions and a commentary (London, 1797). 

Nkbuchadnkkxar, or NakUcuoiioxo- 
sar, a king of Babylon, who reigned from, 
(kKi to iWli II. Ci, was the son ot Naliopo- 
lassar, by yhntn the kingdom of Babylon 
was’ restored to its independency of the 
. Assyrian monarchy. Nebuchadnezzar, by 
his conquests, extended the liabylouinn 
power to the westem limits of Asia. He 
defeated the Egyptian Pharaoh Necho, at 
Carcliemish, captured and destroyed Je¬ 
rusalem, Tyre and Sidon. According to 
the policy of Asiatic conquerors, who irans- 
plautcd the conquered nations of a turlm- 
icnt,charaeter, hi; removed tp Babylon a 
great number of tin: Jews, whose resi¬ 
dence then: is railed the itobylonish rnp- 
til'ilif. liiihylim was indebted to him for 
its mugnitieeoee. The Scripture account, 
of Jiis licconiing an ov, for seven years, is 
by some understood til m« an tliut lie was 
atflicted with the disease called lyranlhnyjy 
(q. v.); by others, to be suscrjffible of an 
. allegorical interpretation. 

Nkbi" ». The name of nebula? is given 
to certain little spots, resembling white 
clouds, which are seep in the starry heav¬ 
ens, and wdiicli, as observed dirough (lie 
teJesco|H\ present tlireo kinds of appear¬ 
ances. 't Ill's.* appearances an: either that 
of single stars, cove loped in a nebulous 
veil, or of groiqis of little stars, or only of 
a glittering cloud. The last are the prop¬ 
er nebula-, which astronomers consider as 

• systems affixed stars, of which there may 
lie innumerable multitudes in infinite 
space. Hcrsehel, who spent much time 
iu olisming them, ami has det-erilied 
them in his Catalogue of One Thousand 
new Nebula: (London, 178(1, 4to.), does 
uot-eonsider them all as groups of *stiuA 
At present, ns many as two thousand are I 
.known, Bode’s Introduction to a Knowl¬ 
edge, of the Starry 1 ieavensjin German, IJer- 
liu, 18211,9th etl.) treats of them .at length. 

Necessity; the quality of that krhich 
cannot hut ite, or 'cannot ho otherwise. It 
is conceived in three different relations: 
1. logical necessity, which consists iu the 
cireutristancc that something caunot.bo. 
conceived different from what it is, lie- 
cause the contrary is contradictory' or ab- 
•urd. % Physical necessity is that necegi* 


sity which arises fronfthe laws of the ma¬ 
terial universe. The necessary, in this 
< respect, is opposed to the casual. Every 
thing in the sensible world has but a con¬ 
ditional necessity: it is necessary from 
• some cause, sc that we are led back to the 
primitive cause,to the Supreme Being, who' 
is said, therefore, to he fhq only absolutely 
necessary, independently existing Being, . 
so that metaphysicians sav, with him* ab¬ 
solute necessity and liberty are one thing. - 
. This will la' more easily understood, if we 
consider more closely the meaning of ne¬ 
cessity. Iu its general application, it pre¬ 
supposes a cause, which threes the thing 
to Is: such as it is, while, iu this case, its 
meaning lies iu the non-existence of a 
cause, fill'd the Supreme Being who exists 
and acts without a cause, must be suppos- <■ 
ed to exist and act from necessity. 3. Ne¬ 
cessity a,s to dm volition and action of. 
man—moral necessity—the great question, 
whether Jilw-rty of volition and necessity 
can exist together, and if so, in what man-' 
ner, is the most intricate jwjiiit of ethics 
and philosophy in general, and has lieen 
treated of iu all ages .and iu all modes, iu 
rt ference to morals tout religion, iu fact, 
it involves the whole relation of man to 
God. 'flu' Catholic theologians distin¬ 
guish several kinds of necessity as to'the 
means of salvation: they say Ixiptisrn is 
absolutely necessary, because, without it, 
whether the want of it is owing to the 
iiiilt of the individual or not, no oue can 
>e saved, while a person who cannot |k> 3- 
giblv receive the ciicharist would not ho ■ 
punished, though hi: would deserve dam¬ 
nation if ho should refuse it where he 
could receive it. * ' 

Nrcuo; one of the Pharaohs. He is 
mentioned in the Scriptures as tlie con¬ 
queror of Josiab, who fell iu the battle of 
IVIegiddo, in attempting to cheek the* prog¬ 
ress of the Egyptian forces against Assyria, 

A few years later, he is described as ’ 
making wlir upon JNehuchodnozzar, And 
experiencing a complete defeat at Oar- 
chemish. The documents of Egyptian * 
and profane history show him to huvo 
; been Necho II, sou und successor of 
Psaumieticus. Herodotus descrllies him 
under the name of Necho (ii,‘ 158, 159),' 
ttnd relates, though with some iiiaccqra- 
, cies, his .war in Judea.. Champollioh lias , 
road the name upon many statues. * 
Neckar; a river of Germany, which 
rises iu the Black Forest in Wiirtcinberg, 
dear one of the sources of the Danube, * 
and flows into the Rhino at Manheitrj, • 
after a course of about 150 miles. It' is 
navigable fdr smgll boots to the,influx of 
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the Enz. The Ncckar wines ore light, the expectation of finding a submissive 
sound, and of an agreeable flavqr. , servant, in a man whose birth and religion' 
, ‘ Nkcker, James, minister of finance to would create him enemies among the no- 
Louis XVI, was bom in 1734, qt Geneva, hies anrl clergy. Neckeir assumed his 
where liis lather was professor of German post in a difficult moment. Malversation, 

E nhlic law, and went to Paris to enter tho under tlio preceding reign, had caused a 
ankiug-house of his uncle M. Vcrnct. great deficit, to which the American war 
His attention aqd intelligence gained him made great additions. New taxes would 
the confidence of M.‘Thelusson, with lihve Iwen unpopular, and Ncckcreiuleav-, 
whdin he formed u partnership in the ored to meet the exigency by loans and 
hanking business) In the course of twelve reforms. Hut the partisans of Turgot, 
or life-eu years, he became one of die whom he had alienated by his sentiments 
richest nankers. Advantageous contracts relative to the corn trade, found fault with 
with the India company, and speculations his innovations. Turgot himsejf took part 
in the English funds, in anticipation of tho in the controversy:- Nccker was accused 
peace: of 1763, of winch In: had received of an excessive preference for the caisse 
early notice, increased his fortune to six (Fescomtc : the abolition of the office of 
millions. The East India company, of receiver-general was blamed as an act of 
which he was a member, having chosen . had faith, calculated to place the king un- 
him to manage their cuuse with the gov- ' I'er the dictation of the financiers; that of 
eminent, he published a work on the sub- the director of tlio treasury, as the revival 
jeet (17UU), in which he enumerated the of a project of Law, whose name awakon- 
servicee rendered by them to the state ill ed the worst recollections, &e. The plan 
difficult emergencies. His adversaries of convoking provincial assemblies, dis- 
were Morellet and Lacretelle, who,attack- pleased the parliaments, which it tlirent- 
.ing exclusive privileges, and demanding cited to redtjee to mere judicial tribunals, 
free trade, had the popular side of the Nccker, however, found many defenders, 
question. 'Nccker, however, gained many particularly among men of letters. In 
adherents, and even his errors did not pre- 1761, he published his Comte ’rendu au 
Vent justice being done to his talents. He Hoi, relative to his administration: more 
uow retired from business, and received flam 200,000 copies of this pamphlet were 
the post of resilient of tlu: republic of Ge* circulated. He was not, however, ndmit- 
ticva at the French court, in which he he- ted to the common deliberations of the 
came favorably known to the duke dc ministers, urid Muurepas (q. v.), who was 
Choiseul. Ambitious of literary dist:nc-| jealous of Necker’s reputation, succeeded 
. tion, Jic produced his i'Jogt tie. Colbert , in frustrating his plans, although, they 
which gained the prize of the. French were* approved by the king. Nccker then 
acadc ny. His Esshi sur In legislation d demanded tho cntrknuconse.il, as it was 
h Commerce des Grains (1775) attracted called. Some objection being made on 
neat.‘attention, and was violently attacked account of his religion, he threatened to 
by the Economists (sec Physiocratic fy/s- resign his place, and was not a little nstoh- 
tem), s«s it was in favor of some reslrie- islicd to receive permission to retire (May, 
tions on the exportation of corn. In spite 1761). He went to Switzerland, where 
of-ail inflated and incorrect style, and a he purchased the barony of Copct, and 
vagueness of thought, his writings pleased published Ids work .‘hhninistration ties 
the mass' of readers, on account of the. finances (3 vols.), of which 60,000 copies 
popular manner in which he treated Were sold in a few days. His* enemies 
affairs of finance. He gained the mar- accused him of undermining the founda- 
quis .itevPezay, who carried on a secret tions of the monarchy, by exposing the sc- 
eermmgrlL'uce with Lonis X V f, to his carets of government, and of'cxcl tanging 
view®Sl,>through him, transmitted to the ithe character of counsellor of liis prince for 
king IP memorial, in which he drew an that of a tribune, by appealing from tho 
altogether too favorable picture of the re- king to the people. The errors and prod- 
sources of the state. This measure aecel- igality of Caloune (q. v.) increased Npck- 
erated his elevation. Towards the end of er’s deputation: tho latter returned to 
1776, he was joined with the controller- France, in 1787, wrote against Cnlonne, 
general Taboureuu as director of the royal who hud accused him of being the author 
treasury, ahd, in eight months .after, took of the deficit, uiu\ was exiled, in conse- 
Tahoureau’s place. Maurepaa, who, not- quence. Hut, ia 1788, when the attacks 
withstanding bis great age and'Apparent upon the minister of finance, Bricmie (see 
indifference, .was fond of the exercise of, jLomtnie de Hrienne), began to alarm the 
pow .r, favored Necker’s advancement, in court, Necker was recalled os controller- 
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general, and accepted die post cn ^condi¬ 
tion that he Should not be obliged to trmis- 

'.oct business with the premier. His con- 

■ victions led him to support the convocation 
of the statcs-generalj which was the wish 
of the nation. His report (of Dec. 27, 

, 1788) on this subject may be,considered 
the ( spark which kindled die pile. He 
was also iu favor of the double represent¬ 
ation of the third estate (se<^ France), hut 
neglected to regulate the mode oPdclih- 
erulion and of voting. In 1789, his ene¬ 
mies accused him of having contributed 
to produce the famine, by the expression 

* of unfounded fears. They maintained. 

■ that, of thirty-nine millions expended in 
the purchase of coni, twenty-eight mil¬ 
lions had been’ replaced by its sale, and 
that of this stun he laid given no account. 
He was even charged with having applied 
it to the furtherance of liis>nwn ambitious 
views. Way 5, he delivered a Jong speech, 
on the opening of the states-general, and 
laid down-a plan for the labors of that 
body, which he expected to wield nf his 
will. When the government determined 
to take measures against the increasing 
troubles, Neeker, who opposed tin: adop¬ 
tion of those measures, wtts dismissed, 
mainly through the influence of Imran 
Breteyjl, and ordered to leave the king¬ 
dom within twenty-four hours. No sooner 
was his removal known than all Paris was- 
in u ferment. Tint storming of tint lias- 
tile followed, and the symptoms of popu¬ 
lar violence became so alarming, that the 
king found himself compelled to recall the 
banished minister. Neeker received the 
now. of his recall at Basle, and determined 
to comply with it: his return to Paris re¬ 
sembled a triumphal procession. His 

* first object was to restore tranquillity, and 
security of jiersiiii and properly. But, 
as minister of finance, he was obliged to 
propose measures which could ljot lie ac¬ 
ceptable to the populace. His moderate 
opinions, in regard to the administration 

■ of government,‘ did not keep pace with 
the wishes of those who dictutud to the 
people. Alirahcuu, in particular, whose 
character rendered him more tit td rule 

* the popular will, undermined Neckcr’s 
influence. In the deliberations on the 
plan of a new constitution, he defended 
the royal veto, and opposed the abolition 
of titles of nobility: he also proposed the 
establishment of a national bonk, When 
the national .assembly made public .the 
contents of the rod book (the private list 
of the ftiynl pensions and grants), Neeker 

. declared warmly against this measure, bud 
defended the list. These opinions exposed 


him to the charge of being an Aristocrat: 
‘bis personal security was threatened, and 
his influence annihilated. His plan of 
, a loan at four and a half per cent, failed. 
Under these circumstances, he wrote to 
the assembly, in September, 1790,requcst- 
inghia dismissal. He offered to jilace .in 
their hands the two million livrcs which. 
he had advanced to government, together 
with his house and appurtenances, ns a ■ 
pledge of his integrity. His offer Was re¬ 
ceived without any marks of regret, and . 
he left Paris with the uibrtiticatiou of see¬ 
ing his plans and brilliant pros|icctB fail. 
His duughter, uiadame doStuc! (q. v.), lias 
given the most favorable view of his char¬ 
acter us u statesman iu her Considerations; 
hut Baiileiil in his Examen critimie of that 
work has demonstrated the. feebleness of ( 
Necker’s policy. He returned to Copot, 
amidst the insults of the people, and his 
chagrin was heightened by domestic ca¬ 
lamities. After the loss of his.wife (sec 
flecker, Susannah), to whom he was much 
attached, iu^occupied himself in writing a ' 
defence of his administration, SurPJtd - 
ministration dc M. JVccker par Ini-mime. 

In his work Reflexions adresstes h la Na¬ 
tion, lie defended the king. His essay Du ' 
Poudoir exemtif dans les grands Mats (2 
vols., 1792) is approved even by those who 
are not favorably disposed towards him. 
ilis De la Revolution fYangaise (1796, 4 > 
volsj is a work of much interest; and his 
Cours de Morale riligieuse (1800, 3 vols.), 
and De Ninportance des Opinions reh- 
gieuses (1788), are not destitute of elo¬ 
quence. He died at Geneva, in 1804. 

Nkokkr, Susanna, wife ftf the minister, 
daughter of a clergyman of the canton of 
Berne, by the uniue of Curchod, received 
*nti excellent education, and, in her youth, 
was the olije-ct of the attachment of (Jib- 
lion; Having ’accompanied nindarnc de 
Vcrmcnoitx to‘Paris, as Latin instructress 
of her son, 31iss Curchod there became 
acquainted with*Neeker, to whom she 
was married in 17(55. - Madame Neeker 
was of a most excellent character, and, 
under aif circumstances, a tender, affec¬ 
tionate and faithful wife, mother and 
friend. Her heart was not less carefully 
.cultivated than her mind; and, oil her ■ 
husband’s elevation, she made use of 
his influence and fortune only for pur- ' 
poses of lipnevolcnce and kindness. She '. 

. created an hospital, in the neighborhood 
of Paris,' at her own expense, and devoted 
to it her personal care. She had many 
friends among the men-of letters, particu¬ 
larly Thomas, Buffon and Marmontel, 
who has given an accurate account of her. 

t i 
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Sho died m 1704. Madame Necker is the 
• author of several works— Des Inhumations 
prtcipilees (1700); Memoirs sur V&tablisse- 
ment dts HospkeS , and Reflexions surle 
Divorce. Alter her death, appeared Me¬ 
langes (1708), and Nouveaux Melanges 
(1801). 

NKcaor.ooY (from vcupti, dead, and Xoyos, 
word, &c.) signifies, iii monasteries and 
cathedrals, the records of those bishops, 
canons, and others who have made grants 
to the church, &c. Jfiach one’s record is 
reail on the anniversary of his death, witli 
prayers for him. Formerly, also, what 
is now called mariyroJogy (q. v.) was called 
necrology. The biographical notice of a 
deceased' person is likewise cttllcil nec¬ 
rology. • ^ « 

NeoUOMANCT (frofll viKwauvrcta, or VCKUO- 
ftftirri'i); the divination of the future, hy 
questioning the dead. (See Divination.) 
This, like many superstitious rites, origin¬ 
ated in the east, or the extreme north, and ' 
. is of the highest antiquity. Some have, 
indeed, maintained that it wasyiot brought 
from Egypt or Persia to Greece, hut orig¬ 
inated iii the last country; hut jt is ditli- 
cult to prove this. We find mention made 
of necromancy in the Old Testament; tor 
instance, in the. first hook of Samuel (1,1*), 
and in Deuteronomy (xviii, 1L), where it is 
forbidden. In the eleventh hook *»f the 
Odyssey, lloiner has made Ulysses mi-*o 
the shade of Tiresias from the infernal re¬ 
gions. The rite, as there described, con¬ 
tains nothing magical, and consists merely 
in tin) performance of a sacrifice with pe¬ 
culiar solemnities. This description of 
Homer proves that necromancy was com¬ 
mon in Greece before his time. In many 
parts of Greece, there wore oracles of the 
dead, the origin of which is lost intheob- 
scurityof history. The fable of the de¬ 
scent of Orpheus to Hades is, hy some, 
considered to reler to this species of, noc- 
jrontaney. Indeed, it is very doubtful 
whether the expression tlscd of many of 
- die Greek heroes, tljat they descended to 
• the infernal regions, means any thing more 
r titan that they consulted tut orat^lo of the 
dead. While, in the rest of Greece, nec¬ 
romancy was practised in the temples by 
priests, or other religious persons, individ¬ 
uals called ^x'iyu y« (evokciw of spirits) 
practised it in Thessuly, the native coun¬ 
try of magic, and marie use'of magical 
practices. In later times, these practices 
became horrible, for magicians, ascribing 
a superior power to human blood, and cv- 
eiy thing which came from'die gibbet or 
life grave, were led to the most revolting 
k ami disgusting acts. They tore men, half 


,. < -t 

burnt, jfrom their funeral piles, buried . 
others living, ripped out unltorn babes.. 
, from die wombs of their mothers, and 
committed other similar enormities. They, 
frequently butchered men, in order to con¬ 
sult their spirits before they had time to 
hasten down to the regions of the dead. 
In case the invoked spirits (and this was 
the uricieut and usual enstoni) actually pre¬ 
sented themselves to tin! exorcist, necro¬ 
mancy was also called and 

. <l v i x g / ,nvran i that is, divination by ‘shades 
(ffiim), nr dc|Mtrted souls (i/n^ui). A tier tho 
total downfall of paganism, men were, sat¬ 
isfied with a kind of necromancy by 
which they merely caused the voices of 
the dead to he heard from their graves. 

. Nacttopor.is (from itxnoc, dead, and 
na\<s, city); the city of tins dead. This 
nuiiie is given, in particular, to the ancient 
cemeteries, which, in the’iieighhorhood of 
some of tltu great cities, sire very exten¬ 
sive, and filled with magnificent remains, 
it lists also been given to some modem 
cemeteries. The necropolis in Liverpool 
is constructed in a quarry, and is about 
ninety yards in width bv 500 in length. 
The siren is plsmted, and the eastern side, 1 
which is fifly-two tout in pcrjietidicuhir 
height, is cut into entueomhs. Oil the lace 
of the rock stands a small Doric oratory, 
in which the funeral ceremonies are* per¬ 
formed. 

Xixtar, in the Grecian mythology; the' 
drink of the. gods, which seems never to 
have been given to mortals. A lieveroge,, 
made of honey and sweet wine, was'also 
called nrdnr ; ansi a sweet wine of rieio, 
made of hulf-drit-<l grsqies, still bears the 
same name. 

Xkctarixk. This fruit seems to differ 
from the pcsicli only in having a smooth 
skin, and it is even found oecasiormlly . 
growing upon the same tree. The tree, in. 
its foliage, parts of fructification, wood 
and growth, is entirely similar to the 
peach. 

Nectary, in bounty; that part of the 
flower which yields the honey. 

Nedshki). (See Arabia.) 

Neeiuuk, Maunktic. (Soo Magnet , 

Magnetic Needle, and Compass.) 

Neeiile-Stone. (See Zeolite.) : 

Neef, or Nekfs, Peter, the elder, an' 
eminent artist, was horn at .Antwerp, in .- 
1570. He painted the interiors of churches 
and temples with surprising neatness v 
and delicacy.. To avoid the monotony at-, 
teudant upon such a style, he introduced 
a variety of objects; and, by a good man- 
ngopent of the chutr-oscuro,. he gave a 
lively and animated effect to what, other-- ; 
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■ wise, would have been tame and uninter- 
. eating. An lie watf but an indifferent dc- 
. signer of figure^ some of bis pictures nro ' 
(bicorateil with tliOBC of Velvet Brueghel, 
Teniers, and others; lie died in 1651. 
—His son Pder , the younger, painted 

• similar subjects, but they ore * dcKcicrit 
both in neutness and correctness. 

Neele, Henry; an ' ingenious English 
‘ jwjct and novel-writer, who died, by his 
own hatfd,February U,]8£d,iuufitof insan¬ 
ity, supposed to have originated flUm too 
intense application to study, .lie was die 
»oh of an engraver, and was educated 
for the profession of a solicitor, which 
he practised, with reputation, in London, 
till his death.' Uu was a men of amiable 

■ deposition, and highly respited by his 
.vqiiaintarico. ■ Among his publications 
.Sire Poems; Dramatic .Scones; and the 

Romance of History (51 vols., l‘hno.4, a se¬ 
ats of tab s relating to persons ariti events 
mentioned hi the English annals. His 
Literary Remains have been published 
since his death (l*tol p Jfc2U). 

' ■ Nee a, Arnold Van tier, an Hinincm ait- 
st.-wfts horn at- Amsterdam, in HilR. lie 
excelled in painting views in Holland, cot¬ 
tages, or iisherinen’s bills, and >>> hislwau- 
-itiil delineation of thd of {pet of moonlight. 
•Ale was a perfect iitnsfter of tin; chiur-osru- 
.-.y. His. sunsets arc excellent; nor was 
in less sueeesslul in painting wale* picet s, 

■ ii. which he is only surpassed by Cuvp. 
tie died in HKl.—ilis soil JCglon ifni- 
.!rivk Van dir .Veer Was born in HUB, atnl 
was a historieul anil portrait painter. His 

- ]in - Hues of cmiversatiottfl and gtdlanr sub¬ 
let is ix- ' most admired; they are well eol- 
-ircd mul highly finished. He was em¬ 
ployed, tor some, time, by the elector pal- 
time at Diisscidorf', where he died in 
170:1. 

Nekuwiniik.n ; a village in the province 
oi* Brabant, kingdom of Belgium, sixteen 
tuiles from Louvain. In JtilKJ, the mar¬ 
shal of Luxembourg gained a, victory here 
over the allies under William III, king of 
England. In 179B, the French, under 
I hitnot irio/. (q. v.}, were defeatcd*here by 

• die Austrians .) 

Negative (lrornthe Latin nrgare ,to dc- 

• ny; hence a negative answer is a denying 

• answer). Jn philosophy, every tiring is 
called negative which, without determin- 

w . ing any tiling itself, only excludes hodic- 
' thing else (the positive). Thus, for iu- 
> r stance, wan, black, wise, are positive ideas; 
they moan - something direct, aud it is not 
necessary to airive at their ineuniug by the 

* intermediate process of excluding some-, 
' thing else. While, if Sve- say a thing is’ 
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not a niton, not black, not wise, nothing is . 
determined. A thing which jg “ not a 
.man” may lie a book, air,* witter.- Hence 
wc sec that the negative notion always re¬ 
quires something positive, which it ex¬ 
cludes, or negatives. It is necessary, how¬ 
ever, to remark I tore, that, in all languages! 
cbhuin words which expressed, originally," 
negative notions, have received a positive 
meaning, as no out; thinks of them any 
longer as merely excluding ideas of ti pos¬ 
itive character.' For instance, innocent,il¬ 
legible, fearless —these words are, in their 
mcaiiing, as positive as the turnip pure- 
hearted. bailly-ierilten, brnre. Every term 
may hi; considered its negative, in refer¬ 
ence to notions other than those which it ■ 
conveys, sinfce it excludes them.— Nega¬ 
tive and positive fpianliiiesi in mdthemat- . 
ics, art; such as are, respectively,, greater 
or less than nothing. Thijs, if*we call a 
man’s debts, when they much exceed Iris' ■ 
properly, positive, we must call his prop¬ 
erty negative; or, ii’ wc call the Ibrnx v 
n.gtdive, we cull rite luttu positive . If wo 
suppose one of the legs of an angle mova¬ 
ble round the vertex, we may represent, 
all possiltic angles, and tut both sides of - 
the immovable leg; those on one side arc 
positive, those oil the other negative. Tho 
same relation exists, in mechanics, be¬ 
tween power and weight; in statics, be- 
tween pressure and resistance,)<fcc.' Tin; 
liigher arithiiictic extends the application 
of the fundamental rub s to the negative 
end positive quantities; which application 
li*rms the basis of algebra. Negative 
quantities are designated by —, aud pos¬ 
itive ones by -j-. so' that — d-pLrO. 

Xkuath e Pbeonaxt, in law, is a nega¬ 
tive which implies, or brings firth, an m- 
lirmative. 

Neuko (TJatin nigtr, black): a race or 
variety of the human species deriving 
their name from one of their most striking 
characteristics, their black. color; called, 
also, the Ethiopia race. (Sec Man.) Their 
native; region seems to be the central por- 
• tioii of Africa, though some tribes of tin; 
negro variety have lieeii found in Ameri¬ 
ca and the Siuth Sen islands. T(ie negro 
formation prevails in Western Albion in 
the region of the Gambia and .Senegal ; 
extending southwards, is most strongly 
marked .in Guinea, and passes gradually 
over into tlio'OulTre (</. v.) and Hottentot. ■ 
(q. v.) Ibrination. In Eastern Africa, it . 
commences to the south of Abyssinia; 
prevails in Zanguebar aud Monoraotapa, 
though not in general pure. Of the tribes 
in the more central part of Africa little is 
known. (See Mgritia.) - The heat of f|ie 
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; climate, iii all these regions, may have 
some effect upon the tint of the skin, but 
is by no means the only or the princi¬ 
pal cause of the black color, since, under 
the same climates of tlnj torrid zone, there 
are found nil shades of complexion. 
"White men in Africa only become some¬ 
what swarthier, but never black, even jti 
a succession of generations, unless they 
intermingle with the negroes; and blacks, 
in other regions and climates, am not 
found to lose their native hue. Tins seat 
of the black color is the rele mucosum, 
and the external sprfuce of the true skin 
(cutis) and when the rele. mticosum 
is destroyed, as by disease, &c. (see 
,-flbinos), the color is lost: so, in {tails 
of the body where the epidermis is 
unusually thick (the palms of. the hand 
and the soles of the feet), it is of a lighter 
shade. • .Negroes are also distinguished 
from the other races by other external, and 
by some anatomical peculiarities, particu¬ 
larly in the conformation of the cranium. 
The projection of the w^iole visage in ad¬ 
vance of the forehead ; the prolongation of 
the upper ami lower jaws; the small theial 
angle (see Fact ); the Harness of die fore¬ 
head, and of the hinder pail of the head 
(occiput), and the compression in the direc¬ 
tion of the t< iiples, allowing less space 
for the bruin jtu in some other varieties; 
the woolly, frizzled hair: the short, broad 
and flat nose; tiie thick, projecting lips, 
with many .other peculiarities of forma¬ 
tion, constitute >ome of the characteristics 
of the negro or F.thiopic race. The Afri¬ 
can trilies of this variety have, ;n general, 
elevated themselves so far above the sim¬ 
ple state of nature, as to have reduced the 
lower animals to subjection, constructed 
sultied habitations, practised a rude agri- 
■ culture, and manufactured some articles 
. of clothing or. ornament. In political in¬ 
stitutions they have made no advance, 
their governments being simple despot¬ 
isms, ' without any 'regular organization. 
Their religion is merely the instinctive, ex¬ 
pression of the religious fooling, in its low¬ 
est form of fetieliisni. (See Ft tick.) Their 
languages are described as extremely rude 
and imperfect; almost destitute of con¬ 
struction^ and incapable of expressing ab¬ 
stractions. They Jiavn no uil of convey¬ 
ing thoughts or events by writing, not ever) 
by. the simplest symbolical characters. 
The negro character, if inferior in intel¬ 
lectual vigor, is marked by a* warmth of 
social affections, and a kindness and ten¬ 
derness of feeling, which even the atroci¬ 
ties of foreign oppression have not been 

. able to stifle. All travellers concur in de- 

* 
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'scribing tlic negro os mild, amiable, mtri- 
ple, hospitable, unsuspecting and faithful. v 
They art: passionately fond of music, and 
they express their hopes mid fears in ex¬ 
temporary effusions of soug. ‘ The opin¬ 
ion* formerly maintained, that they were 
of au faforior vuriety of animals, would , 
not now find on advocate, or u convert, 
even in .the ignorance or. the worst pas- 
sions of the whites. Whether they‘ure 
capable of reaching to the same height of 
intellectual cultivation as the Euro)mans, 
is a question which we need more-facts to 
decide. (See Civilizalim.) The most el¬ 
oquent defender of the negroes is the ab- 
1)6 Grogoire (q. v.), iu bis work lie. la Lit- 
teraturc dot' Afigres, ou Recherche ,* surluirs 
Faculles inlelleduetle/t, leurs Qtialiles mo¬ 
rales, &'.<•; (See the articles jffrica, Physi- ■ 
ology, Philology, Slavery , &e.) 

N Emyn'o.vrj or E«ai i»i» (the ancient Kit - 
hvea); an island in the Archipelago, scjvi- .' 
rated from the continent by ihe narrow 
strait formerly called Kuripus, over which 
there is a bridge 200 feet long. The mewl- -' 
orn name seems to Ik* a corruption of Kgri - 
pos, the name of the capital (the ancic/i*. 
Chains), which is probably derived Iron: 
that '■*' the Strait on which it lies. The 
superficial area is ItilO square itiiles’; the 1 
population. previous to the Greek revolu¬ 
tion, amounted to <>0,000, among whoii. 
welt- 40,000 <Jreeks. Its soil is fertile, 
yielding corn mid various fruits in alum- - 
dance ; wine, oil, honey mid silk are also - 
produced. The mountains iu the inferior 
are lofty, and their summits art* covered 
wiili snow dnriug six mouths iu the year. 
The capita I is Ivgrijwis, or 1 * Negropont. ’ 
The castle of t.'aryslo, oil the southerir 
extremity of the island, over against Ath¬ 
ens, by its position at the entrance of the, 
straits, commands the. whole island', and 
also the province of Attica. Jn 1821, Eu- 
Iwea raised the standard of revolt, at the 
call of the beautiful iModcuu Muurogenia, 
a young fatly dtseended from a princely ' 
family of the island, anti whose father hail 
been sirmigltid by the 1‘ortc. She fitted ' 
but two ships Irony iVtyconi, with a supply 
of arms for the inhabitants of the island, 
and otfeVed her baud, ns the reward, to any" 
fret; Greek who should conquer the Turks. 
Seventy-two villages were soon in arms, 
u|mmi which' the Turks retired into Egri- * 
pos and Onrysto, which were' closely *.• 
blockaded by the Greeks. 

Neons; n drink, made of wine, water, 
sugar, uutm6g and lemon-juice; so called 
from colonel Negus, die inventor. 

Nehemiajj ; a distinguished and pious < 
•Jew, who was bopi in captivity, but was 
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made the cup-bearer of Artaxerxcs Lon- the battle off cape St. Vincent. Pebniwv 
gimanus. He used his influence for the 13,1797, he commanded tho Captain, on 
welfare of his unhappy countrymen, and board of which lie attacked the Santissi- 
becume their benefactor. At fits own re- inhTriuidada, of 136 guns; and, passing, 
fluest, he was os governor,*to Jerus^- to the fc*tm Nicholas, of eighty guns, ami 
lem, with a commission to rebuild the the Sau Joseph, of 112,'he obliged belli 
walls and gates of this city. Ho aceom- thdse ships to. strike their flags. For hfc 
pliehed his purpose, but not without difli- gallantry, ho was made a knight of tho 
culties, arising partly from tho poverty of Doth, rear-admiral of the: blue, and up- 
tho lower classes of the people, and partly ' pointed to the cbmmand of the* inner 

from tho opposition of the Moabites and * . — 

Ammonites. He, then took measures to 
raise the city to'its former splendor, and to 
increase its population, lie and Ezra 


were the proper founders of the'Jewish 
liturgy, aud u collection, of the holy hooks 
was made under their inspection. Nehe- 
tniali published an account of the same in 
a hook which is admitted into the Jewish 
canon, anil is supposed to .lie a continua¬ 
tion of the narration contained in the book 
of Ezra. It includes a period of 49 years. 

Nkith, or N kith a ; one of the later god¬ 
desses of the Egyptians, whose worship 
flourished at Sa'is, in Lower Egypt, and 
who was considered as its founder and 
proteetress. Plato calls Iter, in Tiinieus 
the .llhmii of.Out drrelcs. A colony from'tons disappointments, he 
Sain is said ’to liave brought the worship 
of Jle'ith to Athens. She appears, in later 
times, to have become identified with Isis. 

The splendid leuipie ai Sa'is, which was il¬ 
luminated on her yearly festival, bore this 
sublime inscription:—“ I am all that bus 


squadron at tin: blockade of Cadiz. His 
next service was an attack on tlui town of ■ 
^utita Cruz, in the island of Tcneriffe, in 
which lie was unsuccessful ; and, being ' 
severely wounded, his life was saved by 
his son-in-law, captain Ncshit, who, at 
great personal hazard, conveyed hint to u 
boat, lie was obliged to sillier the ampu¬ 
tation of his right arm, iurnuseqiic|cc of 
which he obtained a pension .of 1000 
pounds. In U98, he joined lonl St. Vin¬ 
cent (admiral Jeryis), who sent him'to the 
Mediterranean to watch the progress of 
the armament at Toulon. Notwithstand¬ 
ing his vigilance, the. French florf, which 
conveyed Bonaparte to Egypt, escafnod. , 
Thither \risen followed, and, alter vuri- 

dihcovered the 
vessels moored in the bay of 
Aboukir. Having, by a well executed 
nmineuviv. obliged them to come to ac- * 
lion, he i btained a mo£t complete victory, 
all the French sliips hut two la-ing taken 
or destroyed. 'This achievement was re- 


enemv’s 



Han Mythology.) 
i v F.i.sos, lloratio; a relehruted naval 
otliecr, who was born, September 29, 
, 1758, at Uiirnlmin Thorpe, in Norfolk, of 
which parish his father was rector. At 
the ago of twelve, he entered the navy, as 
a midsh'-pman, and, in 1773, acc.oui|Kiuicd 
commodore 1'liipps (see Mu/grave) in an 
expedition towards the north [Mile. In 
1777, ho was made, a lieutenant, and, in 
1779, raised to the rank of post-captain, 
lie distinguished himself in an attack on 
fort Juan, in the gulf of Mexico, and or. 
other oi casinos, and remained on the 
American station till die conclusion of 
peace.. He allerwtmls commanded the 
JfloreaB frigate, and was employed to pio- 
tect the trailo of the Leeward islands. 
On die commonccuient of the wur with 
tho French republic, he was made eom- 


the grand seignior. His next service was 
llio restoration of the king of Naples, 
which was accompanied with urriini- 
stattees of revolting cruelty, vvjiirh may be 
attributed to the influence of lady I lamiifou 
(q. v.), the wife of tin*. English ambassa¬ 
dor. His connexion with that iadv, widi 
whom he lived publicly alter the death of 
flier husband, occasioned his separation 
from lady Nelson, on his return to Eng¬ 
land. fu 1801, lie was employed on the 
cx|iedition to Copenhagen, under sir Hyde 
I’arkcr, in which he displayed his accus¬ 
tomed gallantry, mid effected the destruc¬ 
tion of the Danish shifts and batteries. 
On his return home, he was created a 
visequnt, and his honors were made he¬ 
reditary in his family, even in the female; 
line. When hostilities recommenced af¬ 


ter the peace of Amiens, loijt Nelson was _ 
mander of tlicAgamenu1on,of sixty-lour appointed to command fl*. fleet in the' 
guns, with which he joined lord llood in Mediterranean ; aud,. It r Nearly two years,, 
the Mediterranean, aut| assisted at’fhe tak- lie was engaged in the. blockado of Ton¬ 
ing of Toulon, and at the siege of Bastia. Jon. In spite oFhis vigilance, the French' 
At the sioge or Calvi, he last an eye. In \ fleet got out of port, Morph 30,1805, and, 

’.. . i 




yiidter ... -.— -,- 

bs:r, tin* French, commanded by Ville- 
Auuyc, and the Spaniards, by Grnvina, 
ventured again from Cadi*; a‘nd, on the 
a 1st, they t'iiino up with the Fnglish 



p4*nse of the life .of their rommuiid>*r, 
who was wounded in<the hark % a mus¬ 
ket hull, and, shorty after, expired. His 
remains worn carried to F.ngliiud; mid, 
after lying in state at Greenwich, he. was 
magnificently intern'd in St. Paul’s cadm- 


Gpodi 

the Practice of True Devotion (12 mo.) ; 
Transubstantiation contrary to Scripture ' 
(4lo.); a Letter on Church Governmem; 
a litis df his old tutor, bishop Bull, ike. 

Nensox, Thomas, Jr., a signer of th** 
Dcelanilion of Independence, lvajs horn a 
York, in Virginia, Dee. 2<>, 1738. How.t. 
the eldest son of a highly respoctahlc ni.f! 
afHuent merchant, from whom "he re¬ 
ceived a considerable fortune. "When 1 i 
years of age, lu: was sent to F.nglaud ii 
ius education; and after remaining, ii 
some lime, at a private school near Loo-. 
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dnil, fi'liere a monument was erfoted to don, lie entered the university urf < ‘hhi 


ms memory. Having left no issue hy his 
.wife, an earldom was bestowed oil his 
brother, and a sum of moicy voted by 
parliament for the purchase of an estate*, 
which is to descend, with the title, to his 
eollatertil relatives) His. life has been 
written hy Air. M’Arthur, doctor J. Stan- 
bsr Clarke, and doctor Southey. (For an 
account of the battle of Trafalgar. s-e 
Mavy.) 

Nnt.sox, Robert; an English gentleman 
of fortune, which ho employed in works 
of benevolence amj charity and, from 
this circumstance, as well as from tin* 
devotional works of which he was the 
author, is generally distinguished by the 
epithet of the pious. He was tile son of 
p JLonitou merchant engaged in the Le- 


hridge, where he enjoy oil the instruction of 
the (ylcbrated doctor P«(teiis, subsequently 
bishop of London. At the end of 17(‘A, 
he returned to his native country, and, iv 
the fiiHovvin" year, married the dahghur 
of Philip thymes, F.sq., of Brandon. It 
is not knovtn evilctly ar what p riod th-. 
political career of!Mr. Nelson coiumcn>-ed; 
but in 1771, wo find him a mrmherofth * 
house of burgesses, and also a delegate'?*! 
the firs: g; ncral cam a of the pr< . 
inee, whicii m- i at \» ulitmrdiurg, Au¬ 
gust 1. In 1775, he w again appointed 
a meinher of the general eonvennoi^ and 
introduced a resolution for organizing t 


military force in the province, which, 
though it at first startled some of the 
warmest friends of liberty, as it placed Vir- 
vant trade, mid was horn in London, lliofi. ginia in a decided attitude of opjiosilion tu*j 
Having gone through the. em-tomaij the mother com.was -evetitually pro- 
course of study, he proceeded to make, a dm-tive of highly beneficial results to the 


outirioritaf jour, in company with his 
friend “Edmund 1 billet. Oil th'*accession 
of William, ho rcmi.hied u non-juror, as¬ 
sociating and eommunict^ug principally 
with tip; recusant clergy. Thev: opinions 
did not, howover, interrupt his intimacy 
with archbishop Tillotson, whom he a«wst- 


interests of the colonies. ' In August of 
the sarin* year, he was chosen a n*pn - 
se.ntative in the general congress about to 
assemble in Philadelphia, and, September 
13, ho tonkjiis sent. He retained it from 
that time until 1777, during which period 
lie served on various important commit- 


cd in every work which had the good of tees, and made himself esteemed for* 
mankind for its' object, till the death of sound judgment find iilieral jirineipi/vi. ' 
the worthy prelate, who expired in liis Jit illtw of the alioye year) he was obliged 
arms, in 1GSM. In 170ft, the arguments to relinquish all serious occupation, in con- 
of some of his clerical friends hud pro- sequence of a disease in the head, which. 



communion " till his ditatli, ( which took the service of his country', lie was ap- ■ 
t Kensington, January I6j 1715. pointed, l*y the governor and council . 

* _ '___unL.. ft. 1 i 


place at ... ... 

There are few writers oil devotional sub 
jeets whose works have been so popular 
as} Mr. Nelson’s/ His treatise eft titled a 


of Virginia,, hrigiidicr-gciieral and cont- 
innndcr-in-chief of the lorces of thocoin- 
monwealth, in which situation.‘ho rerr- 


Gouipanion tq die 'Festivals and Fusts, d.-red important services, jWticuiarly by’ 
especially, lias gone through a grpatnurn-. advancing money, ip cases of emergen*:) 1 . 
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. to carry forward the military operations. 
In 177!), lie 'was again elected to congress, 
'and the anluouaand confining nature of 
the duties, which he, assumed there, oc- 
casioued a recurrence of his complaint, 
1 which constrained him, a'sec-ond time, to 
return .liome. Soon utter his recover), 
he entered zealously into several military 
ex|>editions against the British ; and,' in 
v 1781, he was called upon to succeed Mr. 
Jefferson in the executive chair of Vir¬ 
ginia, at a period when affairs then; wore 
the most gloomy aspect. Though the 
constitution required the consent of‘the 
council to the measures of the governor, 
yet, us the distracted state of the country 
rendered it nearly impossible to keep a 
sufficient number of the uieml>ers to- 
, gather, lie determined to act as ins own 
, judgment dietated, lor the public good, at 
the risk pf censure lor violating the e<in¬ 
stitution ; and it was owing to his meas¬ 
ures that the army was kept together, until 
the capture ol* Vorktown temiiuated the 
war. Soon after that e\ent, he received 
the public thanks of general Washington 
tor the aid which he derived from him 
and the militia under his command, lie 
then resigned his station in consequence 
of his health, and immediately afterward*, 
was aeeused, by his enemies, of ba\ing 
transcended bis powers, by acting without 
the advice of Ids council; hut he was 
' hc;:?mbly acquitted by the legislature, be¬ 
fore whom the charge was pratenvd. He 
diet! Jan. 4, 17H<», in his .list year. 

Nf.i.son’s IIivkii, in the British jms- 
.syssions in North America, flows from 
' lake Winnipeg into Hudson’s hay ; Ion. 
92° Iff VV.; lat. 57° 2' N. A i»art of the 
river is called the Saskashawmi. Its whole 
length is about 1450 miles. 

NV.m.e.vn (i amks, so colled from -the 
small town of Argolis, where they were 
celebrated (Nenura, in the Peloponnesus), 
originated, according to trailitiou, in the 
. 'funeral games which were established in 

* hotair of OpheJtes (see Hypsipyle), who 
was killed ip his youth by a dragon. Tho 
heroes who wxait to Theltes called him 
Jlrchanoras (the Itcgiuriittg of sorrow). lie 
was the sou of Lycitrgiw an$ Eurydice. 

' Funeral games at, the graves of tiistin- 
.• guished men or fiivorito individuals, were 
- very common’ in ancient times. Those 
of OphclU’H, according to tradition, had 
this peculiarity, that thejfc were renewed 
every three years. Another account re- 
\*. fates, that the Ncnirean games were estafr- 
’ fished by Hercules, in honor of Jupiter, 

• after he had destroyed the Nentuebn lion, 
'■ wifaise 4m' was about ^15 statlia frpm Ne- 


nuea. A third account combined these 
two reports, stating that these games origi¬ 
nated sn the funeral games of Archeinu- 
rus, but were renewed by-Hercules, in 
honor of Jupiter. The plain of Ncina-a 
is now inhabited by a single shepherd, 
'three, Doric columns of the' temple of 
Jupiter stand in the centre, with mins 
scattered around. The Nenueau guntes 
were less solemn than the Olympic and, 
Pythian, bSoiuctimcs, though not very 
often, time was divided by Ncmtends (in 
tint same manner its it was commonly 
divided by Olympiads and Pyt Iliads). The 
Lhrunicon ot Eusebius gi\es tlue second 
prear of the 53d 1 Mympind its the first of 
the Ncnia'ads. The Ncnnenn games were 
I'artly gymnastic (corporeal), and partly 
musical (intellectual), and resembled, in, 
their regulations, tlte famous Olympic 
games, (q. v.) The judges of the conduits 
[as'onuthetft) were, chosen from Argos, 
Sievon and Corinth,' and wore, in com- 
meuioration of the,origin of the celebration, 
black mounting garments. They wen; 
distinguished for their impartiality Origi¬ 
nal!), the reward of the \ ietor was a 
wreath of oiive-brauch; afterwards, of 
green ivy. (See PinHar.) 

N em jean I .ion. (See Hercules , and JVc- 
ma-an Games.) 

Nem. Cun. : the eontmetion of amine 
conlrarliccnU, which signifies, “rto one 
opposing,*’ or “unanimously.” 

Nemesis, in the Creek mythology'; ac¬ 
cording to some, the daugiiter of Erebus 
and Night: nceording to others, of fright 
alone: other accounts* make her the 
daugiiter of Dike (Justice), or of Jupiter 
nud Necessity, or of Ocean and Night. 
Site is the goddess of retribution, the 
tamer of the passions, the avenger, the ene¬ 
my of pride and haughtiness; and .she 
watches over'the observance of the honors 
due to the dead; on which acctuut a 
yearly festival, in memory of ijie departed, 
was called, by the Creeks, JYemesia. Ne¬ 
mesis is represented under the figure of a 
majestic female, clothed in a.tunic, with a 
peplum thrown over Iter, and a crown 
(which is sometimes surmounted by stags 
and a Victory) on her head. With the 
right hand she grasps a jmrt of her gar¬ 
ments over her breast, and thus ibrms the. 
ell measure; in her k;ft hand she holds a 
cup, or a bridle, &c. On coins, she ap¬ 
pears drawn in a car by dragons, some¬ 
times wearing a mural crown, and rarely 
winged. The great number of coiris ana* 
gems on which she is found, proves her 
w'orship to have been extensive and popu¬ 
lar. She is also railed Adtastea, front 
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Jfafiraalos, who, according to" tradition, ponents nrologists;■ and their doctrines- 
erected the first temple to her in Adrastea, neology. 


. or in Oyzieiis;'and Wiamnusia, from a 
small village of Attica, two miles .from 
* Marathon, Where stobd.a statnd of her, 
made by Phidias, from the marble brought 
thither by the Persians; for the purpose of 
erecting a trophy of their'expeeted victory. 

. Ii*lie is sometimes considered the .same its 
jhcilu. * 

N knocks; a French town, in the, de¬ 
partment of rseine-ot-Mamo,’three mid a 
t half leagues smith of Fontainebleau. It 
..has 4150 inhabitants. It originated with 
a ensile called JVeHtjM. Louis XIV gave 
the, duchy of Nemours to bis brother 
Philip of Orleans ; anti the house! of Or-’ 
leans retained it until the revolution. The 
second son and fourth child of the present 
king of the French, Louis (’hurl.*s Philip 
Rafael, hears the title of djtke of Nemours, 
which was his title before his lather as¬ 
cended /lie throne. i!u was horn Oct. Sin, 
1814. Feb. .‘1, Jell I, he was elected, l»y 
the Belgic national congress, king of the 
Belgians; but bis father declined the 
ottered crown, in a formal audience, 
February 17, to avoid distill biug the peace 
uf Europe.' Latlitlc was then prime 
minister. 

Xunnics, an ancient liritish historian, 
abbot nf Bangor, is generally said to have 
flourished about the year <*20, anti to have 
takeij refuge at Chester at the time of the 
massacre of the monks of tint monastery. 
Bishop Nicoipou, however, Contends, that 
from his own hook, i? Is evident that he 
did not exist before tic- im,iu centnrv. 
He composed several works, of which 
catalogues an; given by Bale and Pits; lint 
this only one remaining is his ifishr’.a 
Bntomm , or Eulog-lum lirihun-irt, which 
is published in Gale*.-* ItinL iiril. Scrip. 
(Oxun, 1691). 

Nf.<w astro. (See jVhvurhto.) ■ 

, Ns.n touts jt (from the Greek n„, new;, 

aud- )ayn; a word); u now word or phrase, 
or nnW use of a word; in fact, every inno¬ 
vation in it language,Idler it has hail a clas¬ 
sical epoch. The difficulty of prescribing 
a just medium in regard to the introduc¬ 
tion of new words and phrases, is easily 

i ■ _ 1. ___ • . 


initiated; amonOf 

from • 

nt*v- 
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-, NaowiVTr. (front, »«*; new, and 
plant); in tin' Kietuinipn and other nays* 
teries, a person newly 
die earty Christians, a now convert 
paganism; in the monasteries, a 
iru. 

Nkorah.v ; an invention' of Afiaux,' a 
Frenchman, for representing the htferic!; 
of a large building, in which the spectate/ 
appears to.he plaeed. - Every thing is, ex¬ 
hibited to the lift; by means of groups • 
and shading. The first ncoraina was e.\ • 
liihitcd at Paris in* 1827, and represented 
the Ulterior of St. Peter’s church in Home, 
with the doors open and a distant pros/ 
poet. (Set! Panorama.) * 

NcPAi't.; a mountainous country in 
tin; northern part of* Hindustan, lying be 
twcun lat. 26? and fi0° 2(y N., and loti. 
80 and 88*' E., having Thibet, front which* 
the Himala mountains separate it, on Win 
north, and the English province of Bengal 
anil Oude on the south ; square miles, 
about SI,000 ; population, 3,500,000. It. 
first became well known by the war be¬ 
tween the English aud the rajah in 1815, 
Genera! Oelllerlony advanced with such 
rapidity, that, February 28, he upiH-ared 
before Mttckvvnnqtore, the principal for- 
tri’.-s of the Neparlese. Tlte rajah-at- 
tviniited.on the 2!)llt, ti> recover the'luightv, 
vvliicfi had been previously lost, hut was 
diiveu hack; and on the next day the ’Brit- 
54 1 took fort Huria|Mire, the bulwark of' 
iMiiekwumpon*, liy stmm. By this rapid 
advigtee, guncR'l Oehterloiiy terminated' 
tiie campaign, the icstte of which had ap¬ 
peared itouhttid on account of the sickness' 
prevailing among the British troops anti 
compelled the rajah. Maliant Fait Bicra 
mn Salt, to acred'.• (May 4, 1816) to the 
terms of peace before assented to by his' 
brother. By the articles, the chain of forts 
on tie: southern frontier, together with* 
several district*.-, was ceded to the J-ias; 
India company, and the passage through 
Prepaid to Giiitm was declared free to the, 
company. The rajah also agreed not t»«. 
receive any Euro[t&tns or Americans into 
his service/- The rajali ‘of Nejmiil .still 
possesses (Tnorett, the.* Jand of his uncos- 
gpoken, it must change anrl developi* itself; tors, who first acquired Nepaul in 1768.- 
ami the greatest power on earth would l>e -The country is from 3000 to 6000 feet 
unable to retain it unchanged. On the above the sen, and lies between two parul- 
othcr hand, a Mnguuge is exposed to the lei ranges of mqpntaitis, tint: on the north, 
greatest corruption if it is left open to the other on jhc south; and jt can been- 
Tall the neologisms of careless writers, lered only through mountain passes. ‘ 
Great genius generally gives currency to Three or four days are employed in a»- 
a neologism. In, the last century, the cending the range on the southern fron-' 
orthodox in Chirm any called their op- tier from Heitor. On arriving at the 


seen, because as long as a language is 
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highest pass,, tbd,’ vklley of Nepaul is 
spread out before th6 eye of the traveller. 
The soil is fruitful ’.'and 'veil watered, rlie 
> njrpure, the climate healthy, and in sum¬ 
mer, when the sun is reflected from the 

* high mountains, veiy hot. In wjnlcrlheru 
is little ice ; the unrili wind never blows 
in these valleys. The seasons are the 
same as in Upper Hindustan, only the 
ruins set in earlier. The productions arc 

. honey, rice, oil, cotton, ginger, iron, mar¬ 
ble, &c. The. inhabitants nru chiefly’Hin¬ 
doos and Newars. The latter are proliably 

* of Mongolian ami Chinese origin. Besides 
these two nations, there an? other little- 
known tribes. The inhabitants are dis¬ 
tinguished for the simplicity of their char¬ 
acter and nmiuiera: the Newars arc mostly 
artisans. The religion'of the Nepaulesc 
differs lUtle from that of t|ie 1 Hindoos in 
Bengal. The custom for widows to burn 
themselves on the corpse of their hus- 

'bnnds, prevails hniong them. The Hin¬ 
doo languages are the Nepaul esc, and the 
Nogari, wlii<;li is said to he older than flit? 
Sanscrit. Cot ton inaipdhelurVs, and the 
working of iron and eopper, an* ilu* piin- 
fijuil employments. The people make 
paper from trio* hark of trees and plants, 
and dUtil hraiidy from rice ami wine. 
The government i.-, <h spntie, hut imuv 
niodcmtc than in other eomitries of Asia. 
The regular army con.-isls of about 1*2,(.•(!() 
..men part of whom are nqued witli mus¬ 
kets, The * capital is Catmamloo, witli 
*40,000 mhahitiiiits.—See Ifnniiiton’s .■/<■- 
count of 11:•: Kingdom of JYciutul (Kdin- 
burgli, IPJH). j 

;*■ ui*} vrnp; a drink which was fahletl, 
by Hie poets,to banish the reim nihrance of 
sricl’ am] to cheer the soul. 'The inven¬ 
tion Was aitl ilmtcd to the F.gv ptians. Ac¬ 
cording to Homer ((A/. iv/22U), Helen 
learned the art of preparing it from the 
queen of Egypt. 

iVi:i*GNTims, or I’rrcukK Pi.aht; a sin¬ 
gular and celebrated genus of plants, con¬ 
taining three known species, which inhabit 
Madagascar, the ’East Indies, and the* 
neighboring parts of the continent of Asia. 

* 'L’he flowers are dioecious; the stem is 
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which’ time the lid. is closed. In the' 
coprse of the. day; the lid opens; when t 
more than half the. water is pvapotated ; * 
but this Toss is made up during the- night, 
mid in the morning it is again fouiid full, 
.with die lid closed. The culture oftbesc. 
plants in green-houses is very difficult. 

Nkciik.i.v. (Sec Jllhamys.) 

NKi'iutrr e, or Jade, is a mineral never 
observed except in the massive state, and 
possessed of an impalpable compositioiiP' 
nr chilli met texture. Its fracture is coarse, ■ 
splintery, ami, in some varieties, slaty; 
color given, particularly look-green, [Hiss¬ 
ing into gray and white, rarely with a 
tinge of Iflue or red ; translucent; hard-' 
ness approaching dial of quart/.; specific 
gravity, 2JC12 fracture effected . with 
great difliciilly ; alone before die blow¬ 
pipe, infusible, hut bcconus wiiitc. It 
consists, according to Kastncr, of silex, 
50:50, magnesia, 1)1, alumina, 10, oxide of 
iron, 5.50, oxide of c.hronie, 0.05, and 
wait r, y.75. Ollier varieties of the jade 
arc softer, ami difli-r eonsiih rahly iii’thoir 
chemical compesition. The apple-green 
variety, lima d with blue, fromSmithficId, - 
iHimlc Islam I, consists, according to Row-- 
cn, of s’diw, l-l.dd, magnesia,5142.31, vvntei, 
Id. II. ITnn .‘1.45, ai.il oxide of iron, 1.717. 
Jad.* lias bcui lironght 4h;m f'hiim and 
l'.gjpt. In America, it has been found cn 
the bank.' of d»* Ama/.ou. in New Zea¬ 
land and oil.t r islands of the Pacific, it is 
often mail* into hatchets, ami has her.ee 
bci-ii calh d nav-slone. In Kliode [aland, , 
it occurs imbedded in whites limestone, in* 
irregular veins and nodular masses. The 
pieces from this place, when polished, have 
considerable- beauty. 

N y ctiTiiYs; mi Kg> ptian deity, sister of 
Osiris and l>is, will* of Typ.hon, and 
inotlx r of /pmhis by Osiris. According 
to Diodorus, she was die daughter of Zcu» 
(Jupiter) and Here (Juno). S*hc was also 
called by the Greek writers 7ilittlr (End), 
,'lphroiHlc, and .Yike (Victory). Some 
consider her as the symbol of the Egyp¬ 
tian const on the Mediterranean ; others 
os the pefsonifieution of the live interestin' 
rydays of the- Egyptian y«ar, in which 


cylindrical and 'simple; the leaves are al-» point‘of view they an* called her children; 
termite, on tire, and sheathing ut liaso; they by Mercury, the Sun, and Saturn. Flu-* 
mv Ptronclv nerved, and the median nerve, larch names‘them Osiris, Jlrutris, Ty- 



cylindrical 

■ urn is three, or four indies in length by 
' nearly otic in diameter, and its orifice is 
- covered with an orbicular I’d, which opens 
. and ctoses ut certain periods.. It is usual¬ 
ly filled with sweet and limpid watery at 


(Venus). . 

of article Hieroglyphics.) 

Nepissino; a .lake in Upper Canada, 
about 515 miles long anti 20 broad. It is 
f Jr, miles north-east of lake Huron; lav 
40° 12'* N., * * 

f i • 
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Nepomok, Jfoiut of (Johannei r JVkpomu- 
\ emus ); the (KitKKt saint of Bohemia. His 
true name was John Weiilin, bud he 
was horn in llfclO, at Potuuk, a smalt-town 
iu Bohemia, lie studied in Prague, and 
became a preacher there. From humility, 
he refused a bishopric. At tt later ]>eriod, 
lie was made eoufessorjof the queen, and 
when some courtiers made the king Wen- 
xeslaus suspicious of the fidelity of his 
' wife, he re-fused to disclose the secrets of 
iter confession, for which thu king Juul 
him drowned, May l(i, 1363 (according to 
others, March SH), in the Moldnu. His day 
was at first May ti, because his body was 
then found; ot present, iris May JO. He 
is much revered in Bohemia as a martyr, 
and his protection is invoked against slan¬ 
der, fisc. Pope Innocent XI11 recognised 
him as a saint in 17*21, add Benedict XIII 
canonized him in 1720. The Jesuit 
Balhin has given his hiography in his 
.MisctU. /list. Boh. It has been asserted 
of late that no such person as Ncpouiuk 
ever lived, hut that there was a John of 
Pomtik, who was archbishop of Prague 
in 1303. Yet the marble, sepulchre of' 
Nepoinuk is shown in the cathedral at 
Prague. According to others, again, he 
was thrown into the river because he re¬ 
fused to renourice the authorin' of the 
archbishop, whose vicar lie was, and who 
,, had excommunicated the chamberlain of 
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the ikm of Saturn and Rhea or Opis, and 
brother of Jupiter (q. v.)and Pluto. Ilif- 
- ferent accounts are given qf the manner in' 
which his mother saved him from the late 
to. which he was doomed by his father. 
(See Saturn.) /Vcconlingtosome, he wa» 
thrown up again after having been swaf - 
' lowed by his father; according to others, 
Rhea gave her husband a foal instead of 
the iniiuit, and the latter was secretlv ed 
ucated iu Jkpotia. After the successful re¬ 
bellion of his brother Jrtpiier, Neptune r<- 
.ceived the dominion of the sea ( Pantos ( r 
• the inland sea, and not the. ocean) as hie 
share of the spoil's. It is not easy to dutci - 
f mind ho true meaning oftlie mythiis which 
describes him as having produced the hoc-' 
ilia contest with ^ Minerva ( 4 . v.) ibr tie* 
possession of Attica. It may imply that 
the u>e of the horse yvsis (irst introduce)! 
into Greece at the same time vvilli th*» 
worship of the Plaeniciun god Poscidoi., 
by Pho'ttician pirates, or it may lie cot. 
necti’d vviHi some syiuiiolical itlea. lie 
raises, calms and shakes the,sea, ami even 
makes '.lie earth, vvali its mountains r.n.i 
woods tremble. lie was particuk.n ■ 
worshipped in islands anil oil the feca- 
coasi. The lstlimiuu games (q. v.) wet t 
celebrated in honor of him. Beside-de 
phiits and oilier marine animals, the hors , 
»inl sometimes the owl, were sacred !-■. 
him. In tin -1 arlii-st monuments of art, h - 


the king, and preached against the v -cions 
life of the king himself. 

V Nt?t*nh. (rice Conulius JYipos.) 

Nepotism ; a vvunl used in the lan¬ 
guages of the. l-’.uropean continent to sig¬ 
nify, originally, the undue patronage ls> 
s towed by the [topes upon the members 
' of their family (nrpol(s) by appointing 
• them ff> high offices iu thu olmjvh, or 
‘ making them important grants. It was 
! ^iot uncommon for a person Mlcctcd pope, 
to elevate his whole family, so that ever 
after thu family belonged to the richest 
ndhility in Rome. Thu term has been 
used also in a more general sense, to de¬ 
note hny patronage la-stowed in considera¬ 
tion df family relationship, and uot of 
merit. 

Neptune appears to have been, origi¬ 
nally known to tins Romans merely as the 
god of horses, and as sueh to have been 
confounded with the ancient Italiun god 
CoTisus. When the Roman state became 
a naval power, and the Greek mythology 
; Was- introduced into Rome, attributes ot 
the Grecian Poseidon, or Poseidaon, Were 
'transferred to the Roman Neptune, who 
therefore dune to be consi(Jet #d the same 
, .god under ftifterent names. Neptune was 


is ri pr< setricd naked: iu his hand he hold* 
the trident, which tin- Mfeditcrrancao 
'[icophf early used as a harpoon, and as 
mark ot possession on any coast. 11 ,: 
rail s over the so. face of the sea in a char¬ 
iot drawn hy two horse s, accomjmnicd by 
Nereids and s«-a-monsters. By his wife 
Aniphitritc, In- had two children, Triton 
and Rhode. The litiditious concerning 
his other children, by various mothers, 
are hy some explained as symbolical of 
the carrying off of women by pirates. 
Strength, courage, heroic deeds at sea. allvi - 
obtained tor men the appellation qf man 
of jWptunr. The epitlq-ts applied to Nep¬ 
tune by flu- |H>Ks, refer eliiefly to thc’scn, 
to navigation, to the crcnlinnof the'librae, 
and also to his power of shaking the earth. 
*1 laving taken |Mirt in tins unsuccessful at¬ 
tempt of (he gods to rise against Jupiter, 
.Ins vvis condemned, together with Aiiollo, 
toserve.liaomedon, king of Troy.' Nep- 
timi! built the walla of the city for I^aomo- 
dtjn, but, lasing refused the pay promised 
him, cuitsed an iuuudation,and went a terri¬ 
ble sen-monster to infest the country. In 
tb j war of Troy, he was on the side of the 
Greeks, and in the battle of'the gods, 1 m 
encountered Apollo. 
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•Ns^hwiam, or tertmiSTit, nw those ' time of Neri, his work, nevertheless, ,1c- 
'who tnaintain the, opinion, that the form serves to lie read. Tft coloring of glass. 


of the earth ancKthfi revolutions’winch it itinwHl known, wqs| u gniat subject of 
has undergone have been produced «>u- attention at a curtain / w riod, ahd attained 
tirely by the action of water. (See Geo/- a perfection which, h/ vine lost, it has not 
9£y,-ana Vvleanists.) ' since readied. 1 

AIerbiiis; sea-tiyimdis, daughters of Neiu, St. Philip, the founder of the- 
Nchhih. They were fifty in numlrer, and Congregation of the Oratory in Italy, was 
they had, like their father, the gifl of horn in Florenre. in 1515, of a noble Ihnii- 
pniphccy mid the power of assuming dif- ,ly. From early youth he distinguished* 
tercht shapes. himself by.pictv and applieation to stndv. 

Neiujus; an inferior divinity of the A rich unde, a merchant, intended to make 
sea, sometimes also the sea itself; when it him his sole heir; but N.-ri left him secret- 
« calm: Hi? was the oldest soil ofPontus ly, arid went to Home in 1535, wliere he 
(the Rea) and Terra (the Earth). 'riiejMiets Irccaiuo instructor in tin- house of a gen- 
represcutt'd him as a fait life I, benevolent tlcuian of Florence. At the age of tweiity- 
old man, tin* friend of justice and modem- three, he sold his hooks, and gave the price' 
tion, fend the enemy ,of oppression. He to the poor. Ho now devoted himself un¬ 
possessed the gift of divination in a greater tirely to the sick ;yid pilgrims. In ITdH, 
degrin; than all the gods of the three rle- hi* cstahiidicd the fraternity of the. Holy 
incuts,—air,earth and water,—and like olh- Trinity, ti;r the purpose of aiding stran- 
er gods, of the sea, could convert himself in- gets who came to liorne fur devotional 
to all shnjies. Uy Doris, the daughter of purpositf, and soon after lie foimded the. 
Oeoanus, Jiis spouse, and other goddesses, hospice for the reception of pilgrims, which 
he was the rather of the Nereids. His has hecome one of the finest in JJoine^* He 
. chief place of residence was the /Egean did not receive orders until the year 1551, 
-•«l When Paris sailed through this sea Inning considered himself'until then uu- 
vvitli Helen, whom he was carrying off, worthy of them. Soon tiller, he entered the 
Kerens, according v to the hi anti !ii I ode of' community of Rt. Jerome, and instructed 
Horace, warned him of the destruction of childn ii, anti finally also young eeclesi- 


’Tmy. in tlto v ancicnt works of art, and 
also by the ancient poets, lie is represented 
as a malicious Old man, wifh a wreath of 
sed^t), sitting upon the waves, with a scep¬ 
tre ileitis hand. 

\kk(. (Wee (riulfs.) 

■ Anthony,deserves to lie mention¬ 

ed as one of tin* first chemists, at a time 
An ill * natural sciences were called «<■- 
mil. lie was horn in Florence about the 


childn n, and finally also young ecclesi¬ 
astics,- \i ho were called Unitarians,] because 
they placed themselves before the, church 
to call the people to pray or. In 1504,, Neri 
collected ri; se disciples into a ctnitmiiiii- 
ty, and gave them regular statutes, hut im¬ 
posed no \ow, wishing that they‘should 
always remain united by tin; bonds of 
charity only. Gregory N1I1 approved of 
this congregation in 1575, and gave iii< n: 
tin 1 chinch St a. .Maria di<l'uUictUa . The 


middle of the sixteenth century. Though’ 
fie had received holy orders, lie always re¬ 
fused any lieucficc, in order to live solely 
.tor his science. lie travelled through 
most countries of Europe, ami wherever 
iie was unable to study chemistry with 
distinguished men in any fuller way, he 
workcd(\vith them ns an assistant in their 
[.:! Kira furies, lint his active life came pre¬ 
maturely to % clowv There is only one. 
treatise * by him <pOaut, on glass— -LVIrte 
vriraria distinta in libri sefte.; iic’ iptali si 
scopvonti maravigliosi e s'insegnano 

svgrtli beUissimi del vein nrl fuoco, cd alire 
' ease rnriosc (Florence, Giunti, 1612, 4to.}, 
it work which has been translated in¬ 
to German, French, Latin,' English. 
The best translation is said to be that by 
IKoIhacti, in French, with tlfejiotes of the 
German and English translations, and 
" ninny additional ones. Though chemis¬ 
try has made immense progress since the 


congregation soon.spivad over Italy. l?u- 
rniiiu*, one of his most distinguished dis¬ 
ciples, assisted him in his last sickness, lie. 
died May 2d, 1595. His letti rs were 
published at Pad tilt in 1751. He wrote 
several other works; also p'uems, to ho 
found in vol. i o f Rime (turtle. A number-* 
of the poems of his youth ho ordered lobe 
burnt shortly before his death. Ilislili-was 
written by Ant. Gallmiio, his disciple, and 
the eye-witness, as he says, of most of 
lireextraordinary deeds he dcscrilx's. Ilia 
life is also to he, found in vol. v oft hi: Stela 
Sanctorum, (q. v.) Itaronius succeeded 
■hint as general of the society in 1595. 

Neki.i, Philip, n Florentine historian, 
was burn in 1465, in Florence, of u intfri- 

• ** At the limo of the jnliil**c in fCOO, this estab¬ 
lishment supported, during three days, upwards 
’of UtlJWft n»*ii nnd‘2S,W>1} women. ■ 

f The followers uf this samt are called, in Italy, 
also fitiwini (Philippian*, from their founder) 
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clan ftintly* aud early prepared himself, 
■byf various studies, for the duties to which 
his birth railed him. Cosmo I made him 
aseuclor. Ilo died in 1550. He. left in 
. manuscript, Commenlatj de'faiti tmli oc- 
• carat nclla Cilta di Firenze dalP Anno 1315 
al not printed until 1738, though 
the nephew of the author had presented 
' it to Francis Medici II, requesting his 

■ opinion respecting die propriety’of pub¬ 
lishing ‘ it. Francis of Medici therefore 
seems fo have preferred not to see it pub¬ 
lished. To appreciate a history, wo must 
always know the character of the histo¬ 
rian, particularly if he treats' of times much 
agitated hy party struggles, which nftectetl 
him personally. Nerli, though not de¬ 
sirous of a monarchy, was, iu his dispo-' 
Mtion, aristocratic. His ancestors had 
heen consuls 300 years before him ; wo¬ 
men of his family are mentioned hy Dana'. 

' llis uncle had the first Homer printed. To 
himself, when young, Horace w$s dedi¬ 
cated, “ bcpaust* he allowed no day to piss 
without reading him.” He formed him¬ 
self in the'gardens of the Kuccllui, in the 
society of Maechiavclli, who dedicated a 
chapter to him. Hi: says, iu the preface 
of his'work mentioned above, that his en¬ 
deavor is to show why the citizens of the 
great republic have siibj-eted it to one 
single house (the Medici), chime have 
reproached ltttg of flattery; but Ranke, in 
his excellent work Zur Krilik ntuerer 
Cesdiichlsclirnhir (Leqisic and ihrlin, 
1831), says, that he treats that branch of 

■ the. Medici, til least, which ruled to the 
death-of Clement VIl, without hatred 
indeed, hut without partiality. 

j^kko, Lucius Domitius Ahcnohnrhus 
(after his adoption, called Claudius />«- 
sus\ the,sou of Cains Domitius. Alielio- 
.bnrbiiS and Agrippina, the daughter of 
Germanicus, was horn ut Aiitium, A. D. 
37. When Agrippina afterwards married 
the emperor'CIaudius, he was adopted hy 
li'un, and succeeded him iu the govern¬ 
ment, A. D. 54, Augustus, the first Ro¬ 
man emperor of the family of the Cscsars, 
commenced his reign with cruelty, hut 
ended with clemency. . Nero, the bust, Ijo- 
gan mildly, but ended cruelly.' He was 
excellently educated. Burrhus instilled 
into his mind all tin; knowledge and prin¬ 
ciples necessary to the formation of a 
great general and statesman, while Sene¬ 
ca made-him familiar with philosophy 
and elegant literature. The beginning of 
his reign even surpassed the expectations 
-founded upon the union of his great tal- 
cuts with such an'education... A sentence 
of death being presented to him for his 


* * , * ’ • ' 

signature, he expressed a wish that lu 
had never learned to write. ■ But the'' flat¬ 
tery and the seductions of his courtiers, 
particularly, of his freeduian Narcissus, 
soon brought to light a character which till 
this time hail slumbereff. At the age of . 
seventeen years, Nero gave himself up to 
the greatest excesses of Bensuality. and 
cruelty, lie first poisoned Bribmnicns, * 
to whose prejudice he had ascended the 
throne by the assistance of Agrippina, 
and afterwards, fearing his mother’s am¬ 
bition, put her to death also. . The ridicu¬ 
lous desireof being esteemed a gtdat per- 
former in music, ruled iu his bosom so- , 
periur to all other passions. He jierform- 
ed in puhlie, and placurt soldiers, ns spies, 
to observe those Who did not appear in¬ 
clined to admire his voice or his execu¬ 
tion. He wished also to he distinguished 
in the churiol race, lie traversed all 
Greece with a retinue of artists,' mid, n 1 . 
course, won the first prizes iu ull till) cele 
hrated contests and games. Sei sualit y 

tri.-ide him ingenioiis in gluttony and i:- • 
the gratification of his miturtd propensities; 
e\tr:i\1i»aiie.e made him covetous, and 
danger made him eruel. Tile most dis¬ 
tinguished victims to his cruelty, 1 m - 
sides Brirawiicus and Agrippina, were his 
ins'rueters Burrhus and Seneca, tin: {met 
Lucan, and his wives .Oclavifi (daughter 
of Claudius and Messaiina, whom ho 
divorei d on pretext of ImiTcnm ss, and 
l lien banished to the island of Paudaleria, 
where he soon after caused her to kill 
herself hy opening her veins), and Pop- 
ptca Hal line. “ Mv predecessors,” said he,, ■ 
“did not know tin- rights-of monarchy. 
People may hate me, if they only fear mcJ’ 
’For the gratifieation of uii insane caprice, 
he set lire to Home, merely 1 as it is re -1 
ported, that he might have, a real repw - 
senlaliiin of the conflagration of Troy. 
The most, beautiful monuments of ftrt 
aud of history' were burnt to the ground 
ill this fire, vftiich lasted nine days. He 
transferred the guilt of this action to 
the Christians, and caused them* to lie . 
cruelly (icrscculod for* it throughout the 
empire. As his passion for building was 
very strong, lie caused tltnt part of the 
city which Was burned to bee rebuilt-in «..< 
manner more splendid and magnificent 
than before. The most remarkable of his 
buildings wasthenaluco which he erected 
for hiiiisulf in Rome, anil which was', 
known under the name of the golden - 
house. His ^extravagance in other things 
—clothes, limiting, furniture, &c.—was as 
houiidlyss as his munificence to the people 
of Rome, whom be euriched by groat. 
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largesses (Uurgitwnes, common in the re- shnjte, and of a grayish color* somewhat 
public only under certain circumstances), inclining to red, which is perhaps owing : 
labile the provinces were dppresacd by to their being extremely vascular. In’ 

■ the weight of'taxes. Several conspiracies particular parts of the hotly, the nerves 
wore jformeijt' against him in Rome, come in contact with each other, and the 
which ended “in tho destruction* ot the 1 bundles composing titem are mutually in-- 
'conspirators themselves. At last, the re- terwoven to such a degree that-they can- 
volt of Giilbn, his governor in Spain, whom not Ik: disjoined without violence. These * 
cause the senate also esjKMised, succeed- communications an: called plexuses, and 
fld. The tyrant anticipated the punish; are found particularly in the afolomen, . 
Jijcnt which awaited him, by committing behind the stomach, and in the region of 
suicide, A. I).: W. Although the ruaiii- tlic pit of the stomach, iw.‘nr the liver, 
fcktutinns of joy wen: great at his death, mesentery, heart, Au\ The Jin.-il ternii- 
yet persons were not wauling wljo still nations of the nerves art* various, particu- 
admfrod, deified and lamented him. Inrlv tliose which run to the organs of 
They'strewed his grave with flowers, and sense. In the auricular organ, "for in- 
jilaced' his statue near the rostrum. )u stance, the nerves terminate in si soft mass 
short, his memory was so precious to a like pap, surrounded with moisture; thp 
great part of the people, and the soldiers, optic nerve terminates in a medullary 
whom lie had endeared to him hy lilierali- skin; the nerves of taste terminate in little 
ty and indulgence, that many impostors papilln■: those of fooling in the points of 
succeeded, for h time, in passing them- the lingers, and the surfoc.e of the skill in 
selves ofl’ for Nero. Nero was lossinimi- general: those belonging to tin* muscles arc 
cuj to ingenious raillery because possessed lost in the texture of the same, so that .their 
of much wh-himself, notwithstanding he terminations cannot la* accurately asce.r- 
was the first 'Roman emperor who made taiueil. All the nerves are .cpihraccd 1111 - 
iisc of sjM'whcs,prepared by another. It .dor the general head of the nervous xys- 
;s much to Is* lamented that that part of Inn. 'fliis is most intimately muiertcd 
Tacitus which contains u particular do- witii the brain and the spinal marrow* 
(Seription of the character ami govern- which may he regarded as a prolongation 
will of Nero, has not coiilh down to its. of it. The brain is the centre, from which - 

‘Nrrva, the suct'cssor of lJnuiitian, and or to which proceed all -impressions omn¬ 
ium of the most virtuous of the, Roman mmucutcil to the nerves. The substance 
•tmuerors. In early life, lie held the eon- of the nerves is the same medullary mnt- 
sulship, ami was a man of a cultivated ter which constitutes the brain, resein- 
iniiul, and nor without poetical talent, hut hling the white of an egg. and appearing, 

* was advanced in age when in: ascended to the. unassisted eye, u« if composed of 
'.ho Uirone, A. 1). ftti. . lie, nevertheless, little halls. The central termination of 
aen'>mr*d indny. hcncficipit acts, provided all the nerves is in the liraiti and spinal 
1 "ortho public. tranquillity and tin* cxecu- marrow, where they hraneh out into the 
1 ion of justice, and relieved the poor, skin or the Ulterior of die organs. The 
- Notwithstanding this, there were many various isolated, and, in parr, iieterogene- 
u 11 friendly to him, particularly the. soldiers oils structures of which tin* body consists, 
of *he guard,, and there was even a eon- which an* mechanically joined by tho 
spirney formed against him. lie died cellular tissue, the membranes and the 
A. 1). 98. Tra jan was bis successor. ligaments, an: united into 011 c harmoni- 
, Nkhves. The iiurvcs of the animal pus whole hy means of the nerves. TIs: 

. frame are composed of bundles ol’ white vascular system connects them only so 
parallel medullary threads. Every him- for ns it furnishes the supplv of blood re- 
. die is surrounded with a soft sheath quired fat their support and their opera- 
full, of blood-vessels, mid whoso finest tions; hyt k is properly the nervous sys- 
brailevies terminate in the suhst&ucc of tern whiclrimparl.s to all their life, goy- 
tlio nerves. These nerves, arc spread ems their operations, mid establishes their 
through the whole animal frtfme, and va- sympathy and niutiiid action. This in 
•' riuusly connected with each other. Only, effected by means of that portion of tho 
file epidenViis, tho. hair and nails ore des- nervous system which is diffused thrbugh- 
Tito fo of them. They arc of various size, the abdomen, forming many nets and 
as they arc composed of more plexuses, and constituting what is called- 
*or fewer bundles of tpedullaty, threads, the vegetative, or reproductive, ot organic 
In the course of die uorvus there are a nervous system, because the growth and 

■ number of Knots; these are called gan- ‘support of tho body are effected- by it* 
gliom} they are commonly of an oblong Another part of the nervous system af- 
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' {amis* the menus of ‘ consciousness and, f secretion, aiul nourishment continues. ■ 
. tnohintaiy action. This is the' brain Or From what lias been, said,'it appears that , 
'-cerebral system, (see these two articles),,, the whole*action of the body depend* 
/Which excites the mwes that put.in wc- upon tho nervous system. (See JVcrvov'i . 
.tiqn the jnusdes of voluntary motion, f Diseases.) , 

and those which'supply scusibility to the Nervous Diseases {neuroses) nre emit 
. organs of sense, and Convey to tho brain as consist in disturbed affections of son:-" 
-.the impressions thcncO received, The. and motion, irtiaitemled by any ebronir 
■ aerns which communicuto with tho’or- or acute inflammation, or hemprriiagT-, or 
guns of sense, run in pairs—the first pair by any- disturluuie.fi df tho circulation. > 
(olfactory ncrvfe) to the nose, where it is Nervous , pains arc ‘ called' ncjiralgia: ; , 
spread over the surface of the nostrils, spasms are involuntary contractions in 
and terms the power of smell; the sec- _ organs whirti have muscular fibres, or 
oud (optic uefrvo) to tho eyes? this is which* are merely susceptible of con- 
rouiui, thick and penetrates from behind traction; convulsions arc involuntary and 
"the hall or globe of tho eye (through n 1 irregular Contractions, alternating. with 


round plate of the firm coat of the ball, 
/attaining many little, apertures), and is 
• ‘-■oread out on the inner and concave Mir- 
'litre of the glolie into a rliiu coat called 
the retina, on \yhieh the image* of exter¬ 
nal, objects are formed : the eighth pair 
’ (auditory nerves) are spread over the in¬ 
terior of the ear, and are sensible to the 
-vibrations of the air. From the nuiue- 


irregnlar contractions, alternating. with 
relaxations, in one, or several, or ail of tin ■ 
muscles, simultaneously or successiveb ; 
tetanus is a permanent contraction of a 
certain class of muscles, ordinarily follow- 
t’fl by deatli; contraction Is a retraction of 
die flexor muscles of one member or of 
two parallel member; paralysis is the 
diminution or loss of the sensibility of-an 
organ of sense, or the contractility of an 


rous ramifications of the ninth [Ktir come 
the nerves of the,tongue, which give rise* 
to the sense of taste. The general sense 
of feeling* is situated particularly in the 
skin; unu peculiarly in the points of 
tire' fingers. This sense is produced 
by a variety of nerves diffused over the 
skin, and those parts which are most 
sensitive are supplied with the greitfest 
quantity of nerves, which form entire' se- 
. ries 6 f contiguous nervous papilla ; for 
instance,«t the lips, the jioiril;- of the fiu- 
gers, &<?. Thus d»e action of die non *’s 
,,is reciprocal from widuuit inwards, and 
from, within outwards—the first, la-cause 
the impressions on tire organs of sense 
are communicated hy the nerves to the 
‘ brain, and there form jrerecpTiohs and 
feelings; the second, because the vnlnuf.v 
_ry motions arc produced hy coinmunica- 
tions from the brain to the nerves, while 
the reproductive yiart of tire nervous sys¬ 
tem 'quietly swpfiorts tho whole machine, 
•.and, in a sound state of the body, is reo- 
ognised only by tho operation of the aj»- 
jretites, and by a general fcqj^ig of ease 
thjroughout the system, but, in a diseased 
state, gives rise to general uneasiness and 
pain. . The power of the nervous system 
has no fi^ed point, blit is variahlo, even in 
the same subject In sleep, the activity 
• af the cerebral syitem is impaired, that 
of*the .reproductive system heightened; 
therefore, in quiet sleep, the operations of 
ibej senses and the voluntary motions 
•Jeepae, wiiile the activity of the organs of 
j ‘T#piration and' oitculaiion, of dige&ion, > 


organ of motion. Tire pains, spasms, pa¬ 
ralysis, take different names, according to 
the parts affected. Tin- most remarknbjc. 
of a II the neurosis Uapoplejn/ (<|. v.), \$liieh 
is clianictcrixed bv tho suspension or suc- 
ctssivo loss of sense and understanding,, 
as well as of motion. Tho affections of 
the mind, known under the.names of 
ijm nlal alienation, insanity, idiocy, &.C., are 
also neuroses; that is, disturbances in thq 
nc.tiqnofUre nervous system.' ll has been ,- 
asscrteil tiiat nenous diseases are render¬ 
ed more cornu ■ -n Ify the progress of civili- ! 
zation; and, in fact, tire limes become 
mum irritable, and'therefore more liSble 
to bo diseased with thciprogress’of* intelli- 
gcnce. Rut tire refinements of tire mod- ‘ 
unis in .tlreir food and drinks, the use of 
fermented liquor^ wine, colfeo 'and tea, 
are tire most frequent causes of nervous ‘ 
maladies, Tire i-arly ami excessive, use - 
of tins'll liquids provokes the nerves, and * 
diseases the stoumi-h, arid gives rise to 
cerebral fevers in rhildreu, to the yppora ‘ 
or hysterics (q. y.) in women, to hypo- ■ 
Adinftdria (see hypochondriasis), apoplexy , 
and paralysis'in won. It is not always 
easy to distinguish the symptoms of «*»-'■ 
rosis from those of iuffatnmatiou ; but, 0 ^ • 

■ the treatment in the two cases must bo -j 
entirely different, it is of the greatest int-',' 
poitojuce to use eveiy caution infffig’*re-’ 
spect. Particular medicines, which were, ,* 
considered as specific remedies in v-$rvoup ”, 
diseases, were formerly in use; but .expe- v 
rieiice has proved, that warm bathing, - 
sootiiiDjg^ drinks, vegetable diet, exorcise, 





. - . v olde^ ,, aiii Wfe^'eoittii^i& gnats <&* 

,nibefiicients,■o^ptn'^n dlbwease*when laridsfrom bisflpvc«M«rJ ' 

. Nkst; the-^laee or. bed Jormed cw 


k STi'flr’'’ j • 'mi— . urowmiio'ur.mwiwuJwOrmed. ' 

tbe.i.b 6 afc .mtta^mistedf *$#$$&.. Ihe- by a bird for incubation, or the. mansion 1 

jri^ej^; of however, of her young until they are able to fly. : 

hy often ombarraBaed the scientific prac- The word is also used for ihe 6 ed m 

' '* which certain insects deposit their ^—*" 

The _i __ 


titioner, as theyoften resist the most skil¬ 


ful end .sagacious applications. (See 
the articles Jftrveg, mental Derangement, 
tnx,y> -,- • 

Hess ; a termination common in Scan¬ 
dinavian geographical uaines,' and signi¬ 
fy uigpromonfory. 

* ftsssEinoDE, count Charles Robert do, 
Russian eouusellor and sefergtiuy 
.qf> state-for foreign affairs, was born in 
Uvonia,in 175JL of-an ancient Ger- 
■mrui family, whicirliud hekl the rank of 
counts sin'c© 1710. Ho early elite rid the 
diplomatic cureer. {kiunt Ca|>o d’fstrins 
. (cj. v/) .shared with him the direction of 
foreign atfBiirs in the cabinet of St. Peters¬ 
burg -until. 1831, wlien the revolution of 
the Greeks. aftd the policy of Russia to¬ 
wards the Turks, caused Capo d’lstrias to 
leave .the ministry, since which time, 
count Nesselrode -Inis stood alone at tbe 
bead of'foreign affairs. (Sec Schoeli’s 
Hilt, fa: Traits de Paix, yoi. x uud xi.) 
He Concluded, March IP,-1813, a treaty 
"with Prussia, at Breslau, and, June 15, 
1813, a treaty of sulmidy with England, at 
Reichcnitaeli; he tlaut 'concluded, Sep* 
teoiber 9, at Teplitz, the? treaty between 
'Russia anil Austria. In 1814, he follow¬ 
ed the-emperor to Prance, and signed, 
March 1,-the quadruple alliance at Cliau- 
. morn. In ^116 night of Matvh 30, ho and 


construction and situations of .% _ 
nests of birds are as remarkable ak th*? ■ 
variety of materials employed by them.' 

. pome-lards build their nests with whaq, 
ra the cuse of rational I wing* would be„ 
called great ingenuity; others.with the*', 
greatest negligence. They seem to be^' 
governed m ihe process merely -bv itiStinct.' i 
In foet, naturalists place this' class of ani¬ 
mals below the mammalia .. Thus birdS of: . 
cooler climates, that build eurly in the \ 
spring, require wnrmth and shelter M 
tjieir young, aqd the black-bird and thrush*’” 
lino their nests with a plaster of clay, v 
perfectly excluding the keen icy gales of ; 
the season; yet, should accident'destroy;', 
this first abode, they will construct an-', 
oilier, even whefi the slimmer is fer ad-- 
vunmJ, upon the model of the first, and .; 7 
with the same precautions against severe 
weather, when all necessity lor such pro* * 
vision has ceased, and the usual tempera- 
turn of the season rather requires coolness-- ; 
and u free circulation of air. The house- 
sparrow will commonly build four‘or five"' 
'times in the year, anil, without the least " 
consideration of site, or season, collect a 
greht mass of straw and bay, and gather 
many feathers to line the nest. The 1 
wood-pigeon aigl jay, which build op the 
tall under-wood in the open air, will con- 


COUi'itOriaffj On the part of Russia, com it, struct their nestS so slightly, and with' 

n.__ ‘j ^ /» *_*_• _ « . _i.i _i _ .._• _i._•_!. .1-. 


such a scanty provision of materials, that 
they seem scarcely adequate to support 
their broods; and the-rook’s nest is, at 
times, tom from its airy sit* dr its eggs ■ 
are shaken from it by the gules of spring.: 
Tho house-martin builds its earthy abed 
under the roof of the house, &<* and-' 


Paar, on the part of Austria, and marshal 
.Mamlbnt, on the part of Primrc, signed 
the eonvefitioh liy which Paris was to lie 
surrendered. All the notes issued at that 
time'by the allies, ns well as the peace of 
Paris, 1814, are also signed bv count Nes- 
'Eelrade..,-At the congtess oi'Vienna, tie 
, wpd due of the most 1 active members. It usually brings out its young in July and 
was lie wbb delivered the famous Russian August; but one rainy day at this period, ,. 
>toto 6f rl I)eceiut>er 3!, 1814, to Austria, attended wiih wind,' will often moisten 
Pflusfeia: ami .Great Britain,- .which pro*, earth that composes the nest; thc-< 
‘ nOutfo&l - the new-division of Poland and cement flute, and all the tafledged young 
ihuOeflsion of ihoclyof part of Saxnpy-to * ones are dashed upon tlie ground. The 1 ; 
’• digued, Mareli 18,1815, the variety of spots chosen bybirds accord- .- 

imUsim cif Niqioleon,, nnfl, on March 35, ing to their species is endless. 1 ■ ' 

;'i« renewed treaty of Clraumoiit.. Since ‘Nestor was the most distinguished of \\ 
tb©o, q4imt Nesselrode lias been one of.«the Grecian heroes at Troy for.wwam 
J'-faO’ffiogt nCtive'di[)lometist8 of the holy al«. the' consequence of his great age (heri< 

. . * '• -*i_ n il ' __.1 ^.1___ A t_ 


rlbfpsev and followed, tho emperor Alcxan- 
Ui^ yv Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818, to Trop-', 
J»ai^lp l830, Layboch in- ^881, and Y,v- 
r took 10 ^1823.-, His services ,fcave been' 
VrewaidBdYby many Russian and foreign, 


the phrase f* Nettor ); he was also_ 
lieulurly celebrajftd fof 5is mild srarpeiM; 
euasive eloquence. These ore tif quali¬ 
ties Homer haa-attributed to fc ^in' 8 *®,. 
Iliad. Nestor f/as the gon of NeleS»-an4 
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Chloris. lie was educated at Goninia, and 
succeeded bin father as prince of itylo*. 
lu his youth and uianhood,lje distinguish¬ 
ed himself by many Itold exploits, but also 
early acquired the reputation of a prudent 
counsellor auti persuasive omtor. He 
signalized himself among die Lnpithte, 
whom lie assisted in their war with the 
Centaurs. After Lyneeus and Idas, the 
. sons of Aplinrcus, were hilled by the Di¬ 
oscuri, he also became king of Messonia. 
Notwithstanding he luul Jived through 
two generations, when the expedition 
to Troy .was undertaken, he, neverthe¬ 
less, took pmt in it, and rood noted the 
ibrocs u'nder lus command in twenty, or, 
according to some accounts, in ninety 
vessels to Troy. Whether we reckon 
a generation at a hundred years, as the 
ancients did, or at thirty years, as is 
usual with tut, in either ease Nestor was 
too old to tnk*' a jtersoual share in the 
combats before Troy. The part which is 
attributed to him in the Iliad, is that of an 
experienced counsellor. He endeavored 
to produec a reconciliation between Aga¬ 
memnon and Achilles, and encouraged, 
advised, instructed and blamed the Gre¬ 
cian heroes. Without his interference, 
the siege of Troy would more thuu once 
have been abandoned. After the eapt.trc 
of Troy, horclurned to Greece. Accord¬ 
ing to the Ody-sey, Tclemac.luts lien* 
visited him to obtain intbrmulion concern¬ 
ing Vlts.-cs. llomcr states Kip-ydieo, the 
oldest,daughter ol'Civmcne, to have been 
liis wilt- : other.-, Anuxihiu, the daughter 
of Craticus. lie had several sons and 
daughters, hut they arc not distingiiidniL 
in history. After Nestor had outlived 
three generations, he diet! quietly at Pvlos, 
wh*‘re, even to a !:U<: |ieri<i<l, the inhabi¬ 
tants have pretended to distinguish his 
dwelling mid Ins grave. 

Nkstok, a Russian historian, bom 
about lO.jti, was a monk in the Relsohnri- 
an or cavern monastery in Kiev, and died 
after 11 lt>. Resides biographies of abbots 
and other pious mwnlicrs of his monas- 
tery, tlie fragments of which were collect¬ 
ed by another hand, he wrote a chronicle 
in his vernacular tongue, which is an im- 

K inant contribution to the history of the 
drtli, having evidently imitated and 
profited by the Ryzantine historians with 
regtird ro the most ancieilt history. The 
other sources from which he obtained iu- 
,'J. 'nation are. unknown, lie wrote much 
‘j.-ontemporaiy, or from the traditions 
ild monk of tho monastery, Jau. 
irork is modelled accortljng to the 
V ”^T of his age. rroy^rcileetiona und 

'.**» • Ration, of dig** 

■ ” * . ■* 


scriptural language are frequently inter 
wpven with the nurmtion, and the persona 
are usually introduced speaking. Rut the 
- original text of Jus chronicle is lost, and 
hy the interpolations of those wlio have 
continued the liistory (bishop Sylvester pf 
Kiev, and many others) to the year 1200, 
it is alum'll to an incredible dogree, so that 
no correct decision can Ixj passed upon 
his historical merits Indore strict inquiries 
have liccu made, to detennine how much 
of the historical information now extant 
is derived from tho ancient Nestor. It 
lias never yet been determined with cer¬ 
tainty to what year Ins researches extend¬ 
ed. Hell Inzer has rendered great service 
to this father of Russian history, liy the 
publication of his unfortunately not com¬ 
pleted work, Nestor’s Russian Annals 
(from to 111(1), compared with the 
original Sclavonic text, and v^illi the 
errors and interpolations expurgated ns 
iar as possible, explained and translated 
(into German only to the tear ilHO. Gottin¬ 
gen, 1802—II, 5 vols.), iM'sides wliieli may 
be mentioned, as uu abridgment and 
improvement. Jos. Midler’s Ancient Rus¬ 
sian History, from Nestor, with reference 
to Sehlnzer.s Russian Annals [Itussische. 
elnnatui), which are lien* corrected, com¬ 
pleted and enlarged (Berlin, 1812). A 
part of Nestor’s chroniclefmm the I'nsch- 
‘kiuian manuscript was printed lbr the 
Russian historical and antiquarian society 
(Moscow, ldll, Timkonsky’s edition), 

NnsTomrs. and Nkstokhv-. '(See 
Syrian V,hrisluins. and Christians of St, 
Thomas.) 

Nksts, l,..;r>j\ (See Hints' ,\W?.) 

Nkt (Italian nettu, pure) j that which 
remains of a weight, quantity, Ac., after 
making certain deductions. 'J’lms, in 
mcieanlilt: language, the net icei’Chl is the 
weight of unv article after deducting lure 
and tret: tnI profits, inromr, &c., is the 
absolute profit or income, alter deducting 
expenses, interest, Arc, It is opposed to 
gross (hrutto). 

Nr.i-nr.Ki.Axns, Kim, now or Tt irf— 
History of the ,Ytlhtrlttuds v—I. Till 1548, 
or liil the Viiiou under the Ilouse of v‘his~ 
Iria .—’flic Netherlands .comprise tho' 
Lowlands, or north-west declivity of the 
great basin formed by the forest of Arderi- 
nes, tho Vosges, tho Ilunsdiirk, the Sic-' 
hengebirgo, tho Spessart, Odemvuld nud 
Unrtz, in tins valley of which tho Rhino 
flows down through the Netherlands. The 
southern portion of these Low Countries 
belonged, in Ciosur's-fuuc, to Gaul ( Colli . ' 
Hilfrica). *T!iat great general declared tl r , 
Belgians file, most warlike of. the Gul*.’ 

* > 
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tribes. The northern portion, situated 
between tiie Mouse, the Ural, and tins 
Rhino, was tailed the Island of the Bata¬ 
vians; and, with Friesland, Ibrmed part 
of Germany. The part of the Nether¬ 
lands north of the Rhine, was inhabited by 
tll« Frisians, wlm were, its well as the Jla- 
tavitins, a German nation. We are made 
more partieularly acquainted with both, 
from the struggle which they so honor¬ 
ably sustained, under the eommuud of Ci- 
vilis, against, the Romans. At subsequent, 
periods we find them engaged in com¬ 
merce and piracy, and they were finally 
overpowered bv tlio Romans. In tbe IlfUt 
century the Jhitav ians, and in the sixth the. 
Holguins, were reduced to submission liy 
tlio Franks; but the Frisians were not. 
subdued until the seventh century. (See 
Belgians, Batavians, and Frisians.) »*y 
the. peace ol \ erdun, in (mm* Fnc.ni), 
Dalavia and Friesland were annexed to 
tin - new kingdom of Germany, and ad¬ 
ministered In governors who eventually 
liecame iinle|H'iulejjf. In ibe i-lcvriiih 
century, tbe country was dhidnl into 
duchies, counties and imperial cities: 
Brabant or Lower Lorraine, and ath-r- 
wurds Luxemburg, Limburg an.l Guel- 
tlers, were governed by dukes: l'landt rs, 
Holland, /ecfiind, ihiiuault, Aitnis, Na¬ 
mur and Zutpheii. by i , >iiints: Friesland 
Proper remaiuc*I a free lordship; Utrecht 
ber-om: a bishopric: the secular authority 
of lfie bishop i Mended over Groningen 
and Overtssel. Of all these rulers, the 
.counts of Flanders were the most power¬ 
ful : and. alter their possessions hud pass¬ 
ed, i 1‘Vy, to the more powerful house 
of ihirgmidy, the latter, partly by liair- 
riuges, partly by |!*ivi’ or cession, obtained 
pdssi nsioti of die largest part of llie Low 
I'oiuilrii s. Tt.c last iluke of Ihuguiidy, 
Glc'k-s the Hold (q. v.l. ti ll, in 11/7, in 
battle with the brave Swiss; bis daughter 
Mtuy, !>v her marriage.witli llie i*mperor 
Maximilian, brought the Netherlands to 
.Austria, and (diaries V, grandson of Max¬ 
imilian. horn in the Netherlands, united 
(15-lf) (lie. 17 provinces with fc*pa'ui,b\ the 
pragmatic sanction, as forever inseparable 
from it, according to tbe. rule of primogen¬ 
iture. From loiy, they funned, under 
tho name, of the Circle of i lingo inly, 
an appendage to tho German 911 pm 1 . 
East Friesland continued, under its own 
princes,attached to the circle of Westphalia. 
\—II. 7YM 1 S 10 , or till the Union with the 
$YenchE tapin '.—Under tho reiguof Charles 
-V # tlic Protestant religion, though severely 
Hposcd, spread in the llelgie and Rutu- 
* ,r, 'ui provinces. The number of peraons 


executed, during his reign, in these coun¬ 
tries, for heresy, is computed at 1 100 , 000 . 
The rulers of tlio Netherlands, even 
(diaries V, had always respected their 
privileges and ancient lilicrties, by which 
imams the country bad heen rendered 
prosperous, and liail heen a source of 
wealth to the monarch!'. Charles’s son 
and successor, the cold tyrant Philip II, 
abandoned the maxims of his prudent . 
predecessor.^ Horn in Fpnin, lie treated 
the distant. Netherlands with the grentost 
severity, llis governors, especially the 
duel Grnnveitu, assailed the established 
rights ol the provinces; and, by means of 
the inquisition, all freedom of religious 
opinion was to he exterminated. These 
measures excited the, wriiih of a free peo¬ 
ple ; treat numbers of industrious arti¬ 
sans, particularly workers in wool, fled to 
other ciluntries, especially to England and 
Fnxom ; the nobility conspired in de¬ 
fence of their rights (see (Smur); anil the 
Protestiiiils publicly eelehrated their di¬ 
vine worsliip vv ith gll the delianee of en¬ 
thusiasm. When Gntnveliii was recalled, 
in loti I, it was too late to extinguish the 
conflagration lie had kindled', except by 
force. Philip sent tho bloody Alva(q. v.l, 
tinder the axe of whose executioner tell 
the heads of the noblest of the nation— 
Egmom and Hoorn. The prudent prince, 
of Orange had disappeared only to re¬ 
appear in arms, while Alva sacrificed 
thousands to Ids tiuiatieal rage. Even tho 
moderation of his wise successor Zuniga, 
could nol calm the excited spirits; and the 
politic prince of Orange, though often dp- 
tented by thin John of Austria and Alex¬ 
ander of Parma, finally nunc, off victori¬ 
ous in the unequal conflict for I'rei dom 
and religion. The struggle would have 
been sooner terminated, had not the dif¬ 
ferent situation of tho Dutch provinces— 
the mutual jealousies of tin* nobles, each 
aiming at lus own aggrandizement, and the 
unhappy religious siispirions pi ev ailing he? 
tween the Catholics and Protestants — dmiii 
much to retard the-victory. Almost all 
the other provinces joined, indeed, at 
Ghent, in lu/fl, the open relvellion of I hd- 
land and Zeeland ; hut the abilities of tho 
Spanish governor, the prime ot Parma 
•{see Famvst), were successfully employed 
in reducing tin: most southern, or, as they 
were called, tho Walloon provinces, to tho ^ 
punish power; and, soon after, in subju¬ 
gating Hmhunt and Flanders, by three ot 
arms, in riled ing wbieit ho was much as¬ 
sisted by the flight of the most intelligent 
suul influential citizens, who repaired 
mostly to Holland. In 1579, tbe five 
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northern provinces,—Holland, Zeeland, 
Utrecht, and Friesland,—con¬ 

cluded tin- celebrated union of Utrecht, 
by which die} dcelared themselves inde¬ 
pendent ni‘ Spain, They were joined, in 
JoSO, by Ovcryssel, and, iu J504, by Gron¬ 
ingen. Tims, alter flat united provinces 
bad mitmneed tlteir allegiance. (July 2t>, 
l.'iH) ro tin* king uf Spain, “as n tyrant,” 
arose the republic. t»t’ tin 1 United Suther¬ 
land*, afterwards commonly called Hoi - 
faii-l, Inmi tin* province uf that name, 
which was siip.-rior to the others in ex¬ 
tent, population, riches and influence. 
Alter the assassination of William (q. v.) 
of i bange, Jjiiy 10, IHSI, M: nrice (ij. v.) 
became stadtliulder (governor), and fol¬ 
lowed tin: steps of bis. pVcdecesMir. His 
victories at Miniport and in ISraliaiit, the 
hold and victorious exploits of tin* Dutch 
admirals against the navy of Philip II 
(ij. v.), tin* wars of France and England 
against Spain, and tin* apathy of Philip II, 
caused, in ItUlO, the peace of Antwerp, of 
i'i \ ears' duration. lint Holland Imd yet 
to *:n through the thirty years’ war (q. v.), 
hcliin: its independence, now reeognised 
l>3 till the powets except Spain, was fully 
secured liy tin* peace of Westphalia. 
While religions disputes distracted tin* 
other European states, Holland tillered a 
r-ali: asylum to the pcrseniteil. AH »**- 
ligions wore mlt rated. The eonlinuallv 
increasing population tumid it m ee.-siry 
to seek empiuv mem. beyond the oeea i. 
Compelled by necessity to make war 
ajrainst liiu Spanish Jin is, tin* republicans 
.soon Uranic excellent, sailors, and ■ liter- 
prising, indefatigable merchants, who vis¬ 
ited evert sea,and to whom no profit was 
‘ too distant, no obstacle too discouraging. 
The eonmarceoi Cadi/, Antwerp and Lis- 
hou fell into their hands ;aiul iu this waj the 
United Netherlands were, in tin* niidd’le of 
the seventeenth contur}, the first commer¬ 
cial state and the lir-r maritime power in 
the world ; for, with about 100 vessels of 
war, they bade, defiance to every rival, while 
Hu it I and nnd France rejoiced in the Im- 
iniliulioii of tlic dreaded monarchy of 
Spain. The Fast. India company (q. v.), 
established in I(>02, with a capital of only 
' 840 guilders, conquered islands and 

kingdoms in Asia. (See India, Dutch; and’ 
Hast India Companies.) With about 200 
i ships, thev carried on a tnalc with China, 
and even with Jupan. Tliey alone sup¬ 
plied Europe with the productions of the 
Spice islands. The gold, thc< pearls, the 
precious'jewels of the Hast, all passed 
through their hands. The West India 
company was not bo successful, on ac¬ 


count of the jealousy of England ,an<f 
Franco. Holland, nevertheless, for a long 
time maintained the dominion of the sea; 
Tromp and If inter were victorious, and 
Louis XIV; who had laid a deep plan for 
humbling the daring republic, vvas finally 
exhausted, and obliged to sue for peace. 
ISut these eonfliets with England and 
France, and the impolitic participation 
iu tin) Spanish succession war, enfeebled 
Holland : while the republican jealousy of 
the ambition of the house of Orange kin¬ 
dled the flames of party rage and civil 
war, which prevented the adoption of a 
fixed and •. consistent course of policy. 
From the time of .Maurice and llarm-veldl, 
the two leading panics (the Orange mid 
the patriotic, or the anti-Orange) had 
gradual!} assumed v arious similes of opin¬ 
ion, midcr leaders who pursued their own 
selfish views. J»y the same, causes, re¬ 
ligion was brought into play : tin* strict 
Calvinist*, were, iu general, Oningists; 
those n('dilier opinions, patriotic; theta c 
the frequent political convulsion*, caused 
sometimes by* die encroachments of some 
Mailt holders, sometimes by popular com¬ 
motions,amt which were always pieci-ded. 
by an iirhiirfiry administration .t'govern¬ 
ment, or iiiMH'cessful wars. This vvas 
shown in ItilH, if>72 and 1702, and. moro 
liihv, iu 1717, in which year the house of 
C fringe triumphed over the republican 
parly. William IV received tin* dignity 
of stadtholder iu all the seven provinces, 
iieiediiary iu his male and fi-m.-ily de- 
seendants. 'flu* Spanish or (,‘atholic 
X« therlands had, meanwhile, become rim . 
til. ‘ apple of disermi, which Austral 
and France conti mlcd for two mmififc 
J»y the pence ot" the Pyrenees, in 
and of Ai.\-la-< hapelle, in 
was filially compelled III cede Imf ****'•*’ 


all Artois, some places in FlniuU^'Uiil- 
tiault, Namur am Luxemburg; <u^i(-'|m)sti 
countries wen: subsequently .called the 
French Netherlands. Ily llfh -poiico of 
Utrecht, which put ail end to the Spanish ' 
succession war iu 1712,, tho Spanish 
.Netherlands were restored to tho house 


of Austria, which held them till the 
French revolutiun, though they’ rebelled 
against Joseph IJ, especially under Van 
der Moot. In 170'S, that monarch violated 
tin: balHor-troaty of 1715, which gave the 
republic of the United Netherlands the ’ 
right of keeping garrisons in some Jfelgic 
fortresses on the French frontier; lie' 
cou)pclk*d the Dutch garrisons to evacuate 
tie-in, and caused most of tho fortresses 
to lie <1, molishcd. This measure greatly 
facilitated tho conquest of lielgUun by tho . • 
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French (1709 and 1704), which was ceded 
to them, in 1707, by the peace of Campn- 
t'ormio. Meanwhile the internal commo¬ 
tion,s in the I hiked Provinces were not 
enpjnvsseil. . Tlic anti-Orange or republi¬ 
can jinny, by no mentis annihilated liy the 
rendering of the .stadtholdendiip hereditary 
in the house- of Orange, raised its head 
anew in 17r?t». The disjiutes in J7SI, 
wiiJi Louis, duke of Brunswick, who hud 
been,' tin - 30 years, field-nuirslinl of the 
Tinted Provinces, and laul exercised, liir a 
time, die guardianship of the hereditary 
atudllioldcr William V, were merely pre¬ 
ludes to the furious rnnliiet that now 
arose. The will: of the stadtImlder, sister 
of king Frederic William of Prussia, ar¬ 
rested by violent jiatriots, besought the 
succor of her brother. A Prussian army 
of 95,(KH) men ajiprared to uveiurc the in¬ 
sult, and dclciid the rights of \\ illiani V. 
The resiManee of the patriots was badly 
conducted.and iiiiMicccs-did. After the 
storming of \m<le|vcen, Amsterdam fell 
(Hejiti'inber, 1787) into the power of the 
Prussians. The superiority pf the stnilt- 
holder’s party was decisive; the rights of 
tin! bouse of Orange were conlirmcd, with 
additions, and a close alliance was con¬ 
cluded between tin* republic, Great Brit¬ 
ain and Prussia. The anti-Orange parly 
was, howeicr, only intimidat'd, while its 
old hale was imhittcml. When, tliere- 
jiiiT, Mic victorious banners of repiiblicau- 
isted Franco waved (I7!'l) on the frontiers 
of Holland, the malcontents rose. I'irhc- 
gru, aided by the severity of the winter 
of i /!*.”), and by the lSivor of the popular 
purl* towards the French, made tin ca-y 
coiii|iiest of Holland. The, Jiercditary 
sUuiiholder lied, with his family. to F.ng- 
iutid. and the Batavian republic was 
form' mI May III. 1 7! Hi. TlienJd jirovinccs 
wet-* merged into a sole republic ; the 
legislative power, in imitation of the 
French, given lo a representative assem¬ 
bly ; and the executive, to a directory of. 
five. The new republic was obliged to 
cede to France sonic southern districts, 
particularly Mucstricht, Venloo, Limburg 
and Butch Flanders; to form a jierpetual 
alliance with dial fatale ; pay a sum of 
100,(100,000 guilders; and aljnvv French 
troops to occupy its territories. Six yeans 
lifter, it was found necessary to alter this 
constitution (Oct. lb, 1801). Tlio repub¬ 
lic was again divided into the old prov¬ 
inces ; in .addition to which the land of 
the generally was formed into an eighth. 
The administration of the government 
was simplified; the legislative assembly 
diminished to 35 deputies; and the ex¬ 


ecutive power was extended to a council 
of state of 19 men. Notwithstanding 
these alterations, the Batavian rejinhlic, 
incapable, of oiler-ting its ends with the 
feeble remains of its strength, saw its fleets 
overpowered by those of Britain ; its colo¬ 
nies laid waste; its commerce limited to a 
coasting-trade, and to die domestic'con¬ 
sumption; and the bank of Amsterdam 
ruined. By the peace of Amicus, in 
IHJ9, it was deprived of one of its richest 
colonies—Lev Ion. Scarcely wen* the 
hopes of I miter times awakened, when 
Holland was involved in the new wars 
of France with Great Britain. Surinam 
and tin: (.’ape fell into the power of the 
British. British vessels blockaded the 
coasts of Holland, and thus the last nerve 
of its prosperity seemed destroyed. For 
the third time, the Dutch constitution was 
changed . ApriTJp, J805). 'flic state was 
divided into eight dc|iarrmcnts, and a leg¬ 
islative body of l!> members, with a pen¬ 
sionary'Srliiminolpriinink'), chosen tor the 
term of live years, and who administered 
the I-Mrmive power, was created, A 
council of stale, consisting of from live to 
nine members, was assigned to the pen¬ 
sionary, and live ministers had the care of 
atliiiiv. 'flu* pensionary received an in¬ 
definite sum, J’or the maringemcni of 
which he was not required to give any ac¬ 
count. But in this stormy period, evil 
Scbinimi lpenn’nilv's virtue was iiiMtllieienl 
for the salvation of a country w Inch, hv tlio 
loss of its ancient independence, and of its 
abundant resources, was already brought 
to the verge of ruin. In this troubled sit¬ 
uation. tlio only alternative seemed to liy 
to incorporate Holland altogether with 
the French empire. This measure, lung 
meditated, was accomplished in l.-’Oli. 
The brother of tlio einjieror, Louis .Napo¬ 
leon, received possession of Holland as a 
sovereign kingdom, and, June 5, |80ti, lie 
was proclaimed king of Holland. By the 
treaty made with France (May 94), it was 
stipulated, that Louis Napoleon should bo 
hereditary, constitutional king of Holland, 
and that the throne should be secured to 
liis lawful inale posterity', with n provis¬ 
ion that the crowns of France and ilol- 
laud should never he united. The king 
remained hereditary constable of France, 
and, with all his children, subject to the 
French imperial family statute. In Holland, 
ho possessed, without limitation, the execu¬ 
tive power, the right oi’appoiming to civil 
mid military ntlici's, the right of pardon¬ 
ing, nml the exclusive, government of the 
, colonies. A council of state was also 
constituted, ofl3 members, among whom 
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were foUr ministers of state. The legisla- • 
tive hotly consisted of .‘JO members, tmtl it 
was provided that I his hotly should bo 
increased in proportion to the extension 
of U»* territory of the suite, Rut Holland 
was equally unfortunate as u kingdom, 
it was excluded from the, commercial 
privileges of ! , ’r. , mfe, though it. hail to fol¬ 
low all the wars of Napoleon. The na¬ 
tional debt was augmented 1o 1,200,(100,000 
guilders. The only means hy which the 
iuerehaiit could obtain a support was the 
smuggling tratio with England. Almost 
all the sources of former piosperity were 
obstructed; and, whcn^NupvJeou’s deefet; 
of Nov*. 11, 1807, was promulgated from 
Milan, and the tariff of Trianon, with all 
its terrible consequences, went into opr ra¬ 
tion, the trade of Holland was totally 
. ruined. In 1807, East Friesland and .le¬ 
ver were annexed to it, hut it was obliged 
to cede, in return, the territory situated 
between the French frontier and the 
Meuse, together with n part of Zeeland, 
and tin*, forlre&ses Mergen-np-Znom, Ilreila, 
Herlogenboseh (liois-le-Utie^, Gertruidcn- 
hurg, Middlehiug and Flushing. Thft 
war ugninst Austria, in IKS*, gave rise to 
the descent of the English on Zeeland 
(Waleheren), which only accelerated Hol¬ 
land’s ruin. Tim rummy, at the suite 
time, experienced some grout calamines. 
In January, 180!*, the whole tract from 
Eiumorieht To Dorircrhl and Rotlerdam, 
upwards of 10(H) sipiare miles, was ov •i'¬ 
ll owed ; more than IlOU men lost their 
hves tu the I loot U; and .several thousand 
head of cattle, many houses and nulls, 
tfjveu whole villages, were, swept away. 
The exertions of the good hut weak king, 
to aileviatc the general distress, were of 
little avail, particularly after the landing 
of the .English, as he lost the friendship 
■ of his brother. The misumleisianding 
increased, and the treaty of Paris, of 
March U», 1810, delayed the last blow but 
'.for a lew weeks. Louis, not m involve 
the country in his personal dilfie.ullies, or 
produce n war with Fraud, the conse¬ 
quences of which could easily he foreseen, 

. voluntarily and unexpectedly abdicated 
the crown, in tavor of his eldest son, a 
minor, July 1, 18J0, and withdrew into 
the Austrian territory, as a private indi¬ 
vidual. Napoleon did not, however, sanc¬ 
tion his? brother’s measures. July 4, 
French troOjrs occupied Amsterdam, and, 
by the imperial decree of July 10, 1810, 
llol la ml was incorporated with the Freilch 
. empire; Amsterdam declared the third 
"city of the empire; and six senators, six 
deputies in the council of state, two 


judges iu the court of cassation, and 25 
deputies in the legislative body, Were 
assigned to Uoliund. The gunny and 
navy, both officers anil soldiers, were re¬ 
ceived into the imperial service; anti the 
arch-treasurer of the empire, the dyke of 
Piucenzu (Le limn), lieeamc the emperor’s 
representative in Amsterdam, and gov- 
ernetl the country till Jan. 1,1811, when 
the whole constitution was to he modelled 
on the French. The Dutch departments, 
which hail already been' formed in the 
time of the kingdom, now constituted two 
military div isions; the conscription was in¬ 
troduced; and half of the forces levied were 
destined (isr the armv, half fertile navy.—• 
III. Till 1815, or till tin- Union of the 
, Yrthirlnmls , innU r the House of Orange .— 
Thus all the 17 provinces of the N *iIht- 
laiuis were united tinder the dominion of 
France. lint this slate of tilings contin¬ 
ued only till the end of I8|.‘l. Napoleon's 
defeat at Lcip.-ir produced a change in 
the fate of lleigiimi and Holland; the nr- 
iniesuf the alfn s advanced again-** France: 
a combined Prussian and Russian force, 
under general Union, was sent agairi-t the 
Netherlands, anil was joined In a di I,a li¬ 
ment fr. 'it England, under general (Jrrt- 
hnm. Nov. 20, I8IM, general ISulmv is¬ 
sued i> pmelatiiaiion. calling upon the 
Dutch to join the allies against iheTivnrli. 
On the Jrrli of this month, Gyshiccht 
('buries van Hugeiidorp, a moderate ad¬ 
herent of the old Orange party, had 
secretly n-scirihlul in his liuti-e seme of 
the members oi'ihe old governuu ni, who, 
iu l“r*8- it.), had luaiiageil the helm of 
sluie, and cintenvnn o e. persuade them tu 
eoiisiitub- thetiiseluprovisionally as llie 
states-gejn ral; lint they did not dure en- 
gage in the undertaking. . Ilogemiorp 
ne\t imib'ii those who had held the reins 
of state iu l/Sfiand 178/, and after 171*5, 
nml who, iliomrli formerly anti-Orange, 
would gladly have acceded iu the old 
lepuhlirun Orange system, had they not 
boon rendered distrustful by their exclu- 
simi from the first met ting! After two 
unsuccessful attempts, the 17 first enn- 
ii'derali«(among whom the mufti distin¬ 
guished were the count Limbtirg-rityrtim; 
the lords Van Perponcher, Fage.l and 
(‘hatigiiion; the generals Pweerts, Van 
LanduK and He Jonge; professor Kemper 
and llie advocate Fannins rjehojleu) 
appointed from their ltruly Gysbreeht van 
Hogeudorp and baron Van tici; Dityn van 
Miiitsdam, a man of liberal principles, as 
u provisory government, to,preserve the 
revived republic, till the prince, of Orange 
should arrive from England, whither Vuu 
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Perpone.lier anil Fagol were despatched 
{Novemlier JO) to invite him over. The 
duumvirate exerted themselves to the lit-, 
most to accomplish this design.'. They 
sent messengers to the head-quarters of 
general Biilovv, at Munster; and to Prank- 
fort on the Maine, to'llic allied monarch**, 
who immediately • resolved to aid the 
attempt of the Dutch. Kemper and 
Scliollen were sent as eommissioiiers to 
iudiiee Amsterdam to declare itself pith- 
liejy; hut, owing to the proximity of the 
Fn-udi head -quarters, under general Mo- 
lifor, at Utrecht, this could not he eileet- 
ed; lint they received, nevertheless, the 
strongest assurances of attachment to the 
house of Orange. The hereditary stadt- 
Judder arrived at the. Hague Novemlier 30, 
where, after spending a day, he proceeded, 
in December, to Amsterdam. Tim com- 
jueuioners of the duumvirate (Kemper 
and F. Sdifdteu) had, as it is thought, of 
their own motion, issued a proclamation, 
e.uJmg with the declaration, “The Nelh- 
erlziiiiln are free, atul William 1 is the 
sovereign prince of this live country.” 
'flie prince, however, accepted the tiomi- 
uaiion only on condition that his power 
should he restrained by a constitution, 
v^hidi (these weic Jiis words) “should 
guaranty the privileges and liberties of 
the pi epic, anil secure them from every 
encroachment.'’ A board of 11 members, 
among whom were tin: former duumvi¬ 
rate, was intrusted with the framing of 
this constitution,* which, however, did. not 
wholly answer the expectations of im- 
pivjr 'iced and intelligent pa Hints. More 
than a this.I of it was occupied with the 
lights and privileges of the reigning dy¬ 
nasty; the most important civil regula¬ 
tions, particularly those of the provincial 
estates, were left to he settled subsequent¬ 
ly 5 and the principles of tin 1 judiciary ami 
of tjie finances remained undetermined. 
This sketch was made public before vot¬ 
ing on it; hut all amendments to the con¬ 
stitution were prev ented, by the ride for¬ 
bidding all remarks and discussion in the 
eoiiveutioi', to which IHJO notables, from 
all the. departments of the former United 
Provinces, were summoned. Only 4?.» 
appeared. Among the 125 absent,*them 
were distinguished men,' who would nei¬ 
ther have submitted to express their opin¬ 
ion merely'by yeas or nays, nor would 
‘have deemed themselves justified in con¬ 
ferring the, sovereignty, wiihouf express 
instruetions, or without the loudly-declared 
assent of the whole nation. Of those 
, present, many aequieseed conditionally, 
although their votes were reported as un¬ 


conditional. The result was, that there 
were 2fj votes only unconditionally op¬ 
posed to the plan oft he constitution, which 
Was therefore adopted, by a majority of 
44i) votes. J{y a resolve of the congress 
ol Vienna, the lielgic * provinces were 
imited with the United Netherlands, to 
term the kingdom of the Netherlands, and 
die prince William ] (q. v.) was recog¬ 
nised by till the powers as sovereign king 
oi the Netherlands. As an indemuiiiea- 
tion for the ce^ion of his territories of 
Nassau, in Germany, flic duchy of Lux¬ 
emburg was given to him, with the title 
ol a grand-duchy. which still, however, 
belonged to the Germanic eniifedciulinii; 
the. king of tlie Netherlands, as grand- 
duke of Luxemburg, had a seat (the 1 Itli) 
in the diet of the confederation, and dime 
votes in the plenum. It was left in the 
power of die king to make such a dispo¬ 
sition as to the succession of the grand- 
duchy, as lie might deem proper. To 
these territories was also annexed the uu- 
eient bishopric of Liege.—1V. Sinre 1815.— 
In June, IB 15, the kingiiemlcd to the Ger¬ 
manic confederation. The incorporation 
of so many provinces, inhabited by peo¬ 
ple who, although anciently of the same 
origin, differed in manners, customs, ami 
religions, opinions, naturally rendered a 
revision of (lie constitution nicessary. 
Conformably with flic 14lid article, the .*>5 
members of the slntes-general were event¬ 
ually' doubled, by die provincial estates, in 
order to deliberate on die needful altera¬ 
tions. A majority of two thirds was requi¬ 
site lor the adoption of any proposition, 
which was then to he submitted to the 
approval of the prince. These prelimina¬ 
ries having been gone through, a conven¬ 
tion of the notables was assembled at 
Brussels, of whom a greater number, in 
proportion to the population, was from the 
southern provinces. One sixth of these, 
however, did not appear, so that the 
whole number present was .1323, *>l‘ whom 
527 voted ti»r, and 7!>t> against, the consti¬ 
tution. But it being found that not only 
aoitio votes had been given conditionally, 
contrary to rule, but that 12li votes were 
given against the constitution merely (him 
religious motives, these last, together with 
die 260 absent, vveto counted in lav or of 
the constitution, tor which a majority was 
tints obtained ; and, August 24, it was de¬ 
clared to he adopted. October ! J, a treaty 
on the subject of tho Heigh* national debt 
was concluded between the king of the 
Netherlands and Austria. By the second 
peace of Paris, November 20, IB 15, France 
ceded to flic kingdom of die Netherlands 
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whatever it still retained of tlie former Aiis- 
i trian Netherlands, particularly a rich ijjiue- 
ra) district,- situated in the centre of the Ar¬ 
dennes, between Hainault and Namur, 
- the Jew) of which had been severely felt 
by the inhabitants of the Netherlandish 
province of Hainault, with the fortresses 
of Maiionbiirg and Philippoville. The 
crown of the Netherlands also obtained 
tbo sovereignty of the small duchy of 
Bouillon («j. v.), between Luxemburg ami 
Champagne. ,J*y the treaty with Eng¬ 
land, of October 29, 1814, in considera¬ 
tion .of the relinquishment of all the 
claims of Holland.to the cape of Hood 
Hope, and to the colonics of Deinemry, 
Ksscipiiho and fieri<icc, all the Ollier colo¬ 
nics that I Lolland p< issessed anterior to 179-1, 
in Asia, Africa ami America, were restored 
to William 1. Alav 17, Irtlti, a Nether¬ 
landish fleet, under the admiral Van der 
Cape lien, joined the English under lord 
Exmouih, in the hay of Algiers, and com - 1 

! idled the dey of Algiers to recognise the 
’’mo|H)an law of nations. On the 25th, 
a compact was concluded between tin* 
kings of Prussia and of the Netherlands re¬ 
specting tin* cession of a tract of country 
to tlie latter. June 81, 1810, the king of 
'the Netherlands acceded to the holy alli¬ 
ance. Tin; want of a common feeling ho- 
twoeii the lleigic and Dutch subjee. - of 
tlie new monarchy was strongly displayed 
on several occasions. The great inllu- 
' enoe.of die Hi-lgic clergy (who were dis- 
aifectcdtoa Protestant dynasty), even over 
the higher classes; the mutual dislike of 
- the Belgians and 1 1 to Dutch; the dissaris-' 
faction of the latter with the long resi¬ 
dence of the court in Brussels; and the 
division in the Dutch provinces, since the 
establishment of the monarchy, of the 
professed adherents of the reigning family 
into the old Orange party, or friends of a 
hereditary stadlholdcrate or republican 
system, and tins new Orange party, or par¬ 
tisans of the monarchy (to which belonged 
the greater part of the nobility and army)— 
caused’ much discontent, winch was, how¬ 
ever, counterbalanced hy the increasing 
..confidence in* the personal character and 
did" conciliatory policy of the king, fn 
the foreign relations of the kingdom, the 
government, lor the most part, pursued 
tho British system. The marriage of the 
crown prince with a Russian grand 
princess produced beneficial relations with 
tlrnt empire. With the bordering state of 
Prussia* commercial subjects produced 
some collisions; but lictwecn the two 
reigning families a close connexion has 
existed since the marriage of prince Fred¬ 


eric, iu 1825, with Louisa, daughter of the 
king of Prussia. The political relations ■ 
of France with its new neighbor were 
pacific. With Sweden and Deurnork, as 
with Spain and Portugal, the relations 
were purely commercial. The connmer- : 
cial relations with the U.’ States of North 
America hail been established on princi- 
j pics of reciprocity. The Netheriaiids had t 
recognised the new republics of South 
America, and, in 1826, sent a deputy to 
tlie congress of Panama. Though this in- _ 
congruously compounded state had made '■ 
some progress since 1818, under tlie influ¬ 
ence of its constitution, yet the anuilga- , 
mation of the Dutch and Belgium* into 
one nation was not successful; both na¬ 
tions disdained to bear tlie common name 
of the state of the Netherlands. This 
reciprocal aversion of the northern and 
the southern people, stimulated by tlie 
events of kite years, was several times 
, exhibited, with great animosity, in the 
elmivli,. in the army, awl even in the * 
chambers of tlir* statcs-geneml. But the 
spirit of dissension filtered most deeply 
into the. popular feeling, and was main- 
mined iu vigor for years, by some 1'atho- 
Jic clrrey. who inculcated opposition to 
the cousiitjKionul system in the pulpit and 
in tli<* confessional; for the pope had 
allowed tin* lleigic prii-sts to gnu’it absolu¬ 
tion to the Netherlandish officers of gov¬ 
ernment only wheu they swore fidelity to 
the constitution merely* in a civil sense; .. 
while the government allowed no restric¬ 
tion. The opposition of the Catholic cler¬ 
gy to tlie government, gave rise, at first, 
tn such great dissatisfaction on the part 
of the people, that the government was 
obliged to organize a strict police in the' 
southern provinces, which again produced ' 

new complaints. It. was therefore abol¬ 
ished, April l, 1818. The government 
was also forced to put a stop, in 1825, to the. t 
influx of the French missionaries into Bel¬ 
gium. On the other hand, the 'pope issued 
a bull of excommunication against the . 
schismatics, or against the Janscnisr bish¬ 
ops and jure! ibis! tops of Utrecht, Haarlem 
‘and Deventer, who had taken the oath of ■ 
allegiance to tlie king. The relations of* 
the Netherlandish government to the < 
Roman court appeared, however, to l>s 
finally established, after long negotiations,) 
by the coneordate signed at Rome,' Jims' ■ ' 
18, 1827, by tlie Netherlandish ambassa- ' 
dor counj de Celled and the plenipoten- ' 
tiaries of tlie holy see, which concordats- 
was ratified at Brussels, July 25, 1827./ 
By it, the .conciliate ’ concluded by Pius’,. 

VII with Nappleon, July 15,1801, became’ ■ 

■ * * , ‘ . . * ' \ « 
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valid ia tho northern provinces of the therefore, mude two opposite parties tin; se- 
kingdom, as it had previously been in the cret friends of France—the Catholic Jiolgi- 
somhera. Each diocese httd its chapter _ ans, apprehensive lor theirfehurch, because 
aud its seminary. Tho. chapter of a.vo- they believed that the object was to prop- 
cant see was to propose candidates from agate the Protestant ihith by means of tho 
the Netherlandish clergy; .those to whom prohibition of French; and the lira hunters 
the king should object. Were to lie, struck and Ffemings, adhering to France from old 
from the list; the chapter was then to predilection. Thus, notwithstanding the 
choose than the approved list the bishop prohibition of the French and German 
or archbishop, whom the pope was iitimc- language* in public life, the bonds of iiu- 
diule.lv to confirm, if he should fmd him timed unity were bv no means tightened 

*. ■* ... .1..n.. .* . i..T -i .i _ .i;_ -i ... . 


projie'rly chosen, lint the execution of 
this concordate, which did not meet with 
the approbation of a great (Kilt of the 
nation, was attended with new difficul¬ 
ties; the government, though disirons 
of retaining the philosophical college 
founded at Louvain (q. v.), in 1825, as a 
Useful institution lor all theologians, was 


On the contrary, besides the diversity of 
language and religion, other causes sejw - 1 
rated the southern provinces from tho 
northern. The administration of justice 
was In lie regulated by a new civil code. 
This code was drawn up in the council 
ot'state, and for several years submitted t«* 
a strict examination in tin: sessions of tho 


obliged to abolish it ill 1S50.’ To the live slates-general. The settling of the nation- 
bishoprics (Meclilin—the metropolitan— ttl finances was the most difficult problem 
Liege, Namur, 'I'humny, 


Ghent) lluve 
new ones (Bruges, Amsterdam and Her- 
togeuhoseh) were added. Another cause 
irritated the Belgic people in particular-— 
the prohibition of the French language. 
As the difference of languages rendered 
th>- union of the southern and northern 
Netherlands into one. nation difficult, the. 
government, while it allowed the ic-e of 
the French as well as the. Dutch in the 
proceedings of tho stati's-gcncml, abolish¬ 
ed, by tho ordinance of July 11, 1818, the 
the French language in judicial 


for legislation. The. greatest obstacle lay 
in ilii* uniform le,vying of taxes, lfilgi- 
um,it manufacturing, agricultural country, 
wished to place the burdens on art id* s of 
export and import; while Holland, m s[Mnv 
its oh ii commerce, wished to imposts 
them on real estate. The budget, there¬ 
fore, always employed a great partwfiho 
time of the stales-generai; who eonvcnetl 
in October of each year, alternately at the 
Hague and ut Brussels. The proceedings 
in the chambers were often exceedingly 
turbulent. The new finance law created 
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proceedings, and by the ptihiic authorities, such dissatisfaction among InO people, 
only allowing ndvoeutes to make n<e n| it especially what related to the meal tax, 
for n certain period. Another royal edict, dial in the gnmd-duehy of Luxemburg, in 
of September 13, Iril'.l, required that in January, IMM, disturbances arose, winch 
Lin..air}.. East and West Flanders, and in il was found necessary to quell by have. 
Antwerp, no other hut the iKilioiiai Inn-* Alter deducting the clelerrrd debt, h Iiu II 
gunge, the Flemish-Dutch, should Im hears no interest, tire trtte debt amounted, 
used in public business: this rule, indeed, it in 1823, to ;i! *3,5/8,1300 Dutch guilders, or 
her;:me subsequently neeessnrv to soften; over 237,000,000 dollars. lo promote 



tions. January 1, 1823, this rule was in- uiiuishi d to 40,000 men, a force appnre - 

trodticed in ull tho courts of justice, ex en ly hardly sufficient to garrison 47 ioi * 

iu Brussels. Tho*Franch luuguagc, ncx«*r- A civil militia ot 95,000 men xxas then.* o 
theloss, remained prevalent there iu socie- introduced. In May, 1*-*~» 1,1 ” 1 

ty, and it was found necessary, till tlie end abolished in the army the piuiis iny _ 

of i825, to allow t 1 - - J . : . '* . . . 1 

•iievVr yet spoken 

1 to argue their CIUIWJS uc froncu. Ill uic mu: iiiuiik >”■*■■-»-„.t. 

cliuuibera, especially in the secohd, speak- payments of trance wens I 1 » 

era W4»u hoard imli«ee<lifler«i»t languages, was diligently prosmUed.au . 

who, perhaps, in many coses, did not tin- ol Wellington several uuj. ^ 

derstahd each other; tlie lielgic. deputies frontiers of J { mQ 0 f 

tqieukiug French,the ministers and t he min- operations. In J'l 1 minister of 
isterial party, partly Dutch, partly Flemish. . the king, prince * i v .fa nt, was itmmster^ 
Tjie suppression of the French language, war. The government did a .great a 
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for "’every branch of public education, 
especially for the public schools; it pro¬ 
jected tin! diffusion of information, and 
Was deferred by no expense. ■ lit vain did 
- tin' emVmiiieut of the Roman church 
'endeavor, in 1825, to withdmw the Cath¬ 
olic, institutions for instruction in Belgium 
from «hu inspection of the state authorities. 
For siipplvingthodutiriencies in the history 
of die Netherlands, n royal commission was 
appointed, which published imprinted 
manuscripts. July 8, 182f>, the king also 
established a commission for the-statistics 
ol*ilit - kingdom. The state of agriculture 
' may he learned from the Brussels monthly 
p<;riodjeal. Journal d'.lgrir,dtttre, >FEm¬ 
it tun ir Rurale • el des Manufactures- du 
Jftoytume Pays-Bus (siuec 18 Hi). Sev¬ 

eral attempts were made to reconcile the 
cimflicting interests of the southern prov¬ 
inces, Which contain upwards of 3,175,000 
inhabitants, cxelndiug 225,000 in tlie 
grand-duchy of Luxemburg, and those of 
flu; northern province's, which contain 
almvc 2,100,000 inliuhitants. The royal 
ordinance of Jiiue 28, 1818, recommend¬ 
ed the formation of agricultural societies 
iu each province of the kingdom. We 
ought in particular 'to mention the re¬ 
claiming of Hie marshes, and the cultiva¬ 
tion of wild tracts hy the establishment of 
k pauper colonies (see, (bionics, Painter), 
&c. The establishment ol' these colo¬ 
nies,' at Fredericsoord, in the northern, 
and at Wortel (since 1822), iu tlu* south¬ 
ern* provinces, is worthy uf imitation. 
Form ‘riy, it>,()00,(K)p guilders were an¬ 
nually appropriated to the poor This 
fjinn as not only mostly spared, Imt an im¬ 
portant addition is made to the country. 
The tuimher of poor, moreover,diminishes, 
who formerly constituted, iu several prov¬ 
inces, otto,sixth of the population. In ,1823; 
(582,000 persons were computed to stand in 
need of aki. A bank was estiihlydied at 
Brussels, iu 1823, with acapitalof50,000,000 
guilders (about @20,000,000), ait^l a general 
association for the promotion of national 
industry commenced its operations there. 
Navigation vvas advancing. In 1823, 
1312 vessels entered the Meuse, and 1323 
lull it; 2159 vessels entered the port of 
Amsterdam. A very important thing for 
the ..Onntierce of the country was the 
completion, in 1825,- of the canal from 
Amsterdam to the Udder. This’ ciuml, 

. which is 124 feet wide, over 20 feet deep, 
alioot 50 miles Jong, and cost upwards of 
12,000,000 guilders, is a national under¬ 
taking worthy of the best tithes of Dutch 
commerce. (For an account of it, see, 
the end of the article .Amsterdam.) Jn 
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-1823, the king established, premiums for 
the encouragement of naval architecture, 
and, since 181.% 1ms endeavored to join , 
with most of the neighboring states in 
-establishing the principle of freedom of 
commerce. New sources of wealth have 
been opened to tlie commercial spirit of the' 
Netherlands by the restoration of tlie colo¬ 
nial system. For this purpose, the govern¬ 
ment maintains, in its East Indian nrehipel- 
ugo, a considerable navy, anil on Java on 
army of 10,000 men. By means of this force 
'.it was able to quell, iul 818, the insurrection 
on Amboynu and tlie neighboring islands 
(which bad been, during the war, under the . 
mild ndmioisf ration of the British, and' ■ 
detested the old yoke of the Pittch), as 
well as another insurrection in the tribu¬ 
tary kingdom of Sheri bon, on the western 
part of Java; they were, nevertheless, 
obliged to combat again, iu 1827, the re¬ 
bellious Javanese. Mrteh bloodshed also 
attended the restoration of their dominion 
over the sultan of PaJembaug, on Sumatra, 
and the recovery of the rich tin iskunl 
Jiniien. The income of the spice islands 
had, indeed, lessened, lieeniise, (hiring the 
British administration, several new spice 
plantations had been formed oil the islands ■ 
situated near Celebes and the Moluccas 
and, in 1821, tlie cholera morbus swept 
away multitudes of men in the Dutch 
East Indies; on Java alone, more than 
150.000 died ; but tlu* India trade, never¬ 
theless, revived so rapidly, that the Sub¬ 
scription opened by the government, in 
1824. lor tlie erection of a Dutch society, 
instead of 8,000,000—the stun required— 
produced more ih n 73,000,000. This 
joint-stock company, founded by the king, 
March 20, I824f was to last till 1850. Its 
object is the. promotion of national trade, 
of navigation, of naval architecture, of 
agriculture and of miitmfaetures, hy tha ! 
extension of eouimercial rela«ions, and 
liy the opening of new ways of disposing 
of Dutch productions. In Batavia, it main¬ 
tains a factory, and iu China an agency. 

In general, it employs only Dutch vessels, 
under the Dutch Hag,. commanded by 
Dutch masters. It is intended to restore . 
the olil relations witli China, and to pro¬ 
mote tlie commerce with America' and 
tlie Levant, as well as thtr fisheries in'tbe 
Indian seas. The foreign affairs of the. 
Netherlands relate 'mainly to the colonial - 
interests nniLthe slavertjadel Hy a treaty 
with Great Britain, of^jyiay 4, 1818,‘tlie 
king bound himself to make the slhve- 
traile punishable by law. Every Dutch ' 
subjec'. who pursued or particqiated in 

that nefarious traffic was threatened with' 

■ , 
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* two years'* imprisonment and a fine of5000 

• guilders, by die law of November, 1818. 
Eventually, the treaty of Brussels of De- 

. member 31,1822, gav^ tho English cruisers 
' the right ofcapturing'allDutch vessels load¬ 
ed with slaves^or only equipped for the pur¬ 
pose of procuring them; but, to put an 
efficient check to the slave-trade, it was 
necessary to adopt severer measures, and 
a subsequent.law pronounced sentence of 
forfeiture against all the vessels concerned 
in this trade, and threatened the principal 
participators in it with -fines and hard la- 
- bor, and tbeir accomplices with incarcera¬ 
tion ; n prohibition was also placed on the 
importation, hitherto allowed, .of slaves 
into the Dutch colonics from other parts. 
(«. g. Brazil}, where their direct introduc¬ 
tion from Africa is still permitted. While 
the Netherlandish government yielded in 
these matters to tins request of the Brit¬ 
ish, the differences, produced by the com¬ 
mercial rival ship of the two suites in the 
East Indies, were amicably adjusted. 
The Dutch wen.- reinstated in the pos¬ 
session of their colonies, such as they had 
it in 1803. At that time they held do¬ 
minion over the sultan of PaJcmhatig and 
Banco. In 1814, the island of Banca, 
with full sovereignty, was ceded by Britain 
to the king of the Netherlands, us an in¬ 
demnification for Cochin ; hut, during 
the British rule on Java, the governor 
thevc had acknowledged the independ¬ 
ence of the sultan in a treaty made in 
1812; the British commissioner, in making 
the transfer, therefore, maintained that this 
Cession to the Netherlands could only 
tuke place on condition of acquiescence 
in tins treaties concluded in the mean¬ 
while. But the Duleh government recov¬ 
ered its former supremacy, hy deciding, in 
1818, the. contest of two brothers for the 
dignity of sultan of Paleiuhang, making 
the reinstated sultpu dependent on itscltj 
and abolishing the code of laws introduced 
■ by tbe British. Thu British governor ill 
]teiicoolcn(ou Sumatra), sir Thomas Stam¬ 
ford Hatlles,immediately despatched troops 
to 1‘ulemhang, expelled tlm Dutch sultan, 
and established bis brother on the throne. 
The now sultan compelled, in July, 18IS), 
the Dutch garrison at Pnlcmbaug to retire 
to the island of Banco, and rej yelled sev- 
< enal attacks of the Dutch in 18 If) and 1830. 
Not. till July 1,1821, did the Batavian gov¬ 
ernment, hy means of a sojierior force, suc¬ 
ceed in rcstpring the su jtan expelled hy his 
brother, with the aid of tho British. They 
•conducted the vanquished sultan to Bata- 
via, where he was bold under supervision. 
But tjhe restored sultan left to the Dutch 


.government'at Batavtp die whole civil 
administration of Palcmbang .(judiciary, 

■ police uud finances), reserving for himself* 
merely his annual income, his honors and 
dignities. But the chief matter iff dis¬ 
pute was finally settled at London, by the 
treaty of March 17,1824. By this treaty, 
the king of the Netherlands ceded to . 
Great Britain ull his possessions and rights 
on the main-land of India, especially the 
city and fortress of Malacca, with its ap- - 
purtenances; lie promised never to make ■ 
settlements'iu future on the peninsula of 
Malacca, nor to conclude any treaty with , 
the native princes; at the same time, he 
renounced all intention to prevent the oc¬ 
cupation of the island of Sincaporc (q. v.) 
on the part of the British. On the other 
haiuL, tho king of Great Britain ceded to 
.the Netherlands the factory and fort rasa 
of Marlborotigh, with all the British pos¬ 
sessions (presidency of Beucoolen) on the 
island of Sumatra, lie promised never to 
make any settlement on that island, nor 
enter into tiny treaty with the native 
princes lie, moreover, renounced all in¬ 
tention of preientingthe occupation of tho 
island of Billcton and its appurtenances on - 
the part of the Dutch, and he promised 
never to establish British settlements oil the 
Carimou islands, or on the islands of Unt- 
tiuii, Hi11 tang, Lingiu, or any other south of 
the straits of riincapore. Neither parly was 
to resign the above-mentioned territories 
to ailv other power, and, in caseoue party 
should abandon these, territories, the other 
should immediately have the. right to take 
possession ol' them. The mutual surren¬ 
der took place March l, 1825. By this 
treaty, the N< therlandshave remained in 
exclusive possession ol* the Sinaia islands, 
and of the most valuable part of the Mo¬ 
luccas, as well as of the spice trade with 
those parts: and, after a short hut bloody 
war, in 182-1, they reduced to subjection 
the prince of Tanete, bn the island of 
Celebes, who attempted to throw off his 
allegiance. In Euro]*-, the. state of the 
Netherlands maintained itsilignity. When 
the dey of Algiers, disregarding the treaty 
of 181ti, renewed, in 1824, under inennco 
of* war, the old demands for presents, the • 
commander of the Dutch fleet in fho 
Mediterranean, admiral Wollerhock, re¬ 
plied, that the Netherlandish government 
had no intention of yielding to tho claims 
of the dey; the admiral, at the same time,, 
demanded, within twenty-four hours, an 
explicit declaration, whether he should 
consider himself at war 'with Algiers. 
The dey, hereupqu (in October), desisted 
wholly twin his demands, und signed 
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ahfcw the peaceof 1816. With respect toVio official accounts of tKe yfeor H&0, the f, 
the internal affairs of Italy, Spain* and " kiugdom (including Luxemburg) contain- 
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the king of Spain until his arrival in 
Seville. The same is the case with the 
Porte. The ambassadors of Russia, Eng¬ 
land and-France, when-they left Constan¬ 
tinople, in December, 1837, placed tho 
subjects of their powers under the protec¬ 
tion of the Dutch ambassador. Natives of 
France, Hpain, and Italy, obliged to leave 
their conutry on account of having shared 
in i(s internal disturliatices, found an asy¬ 
lum in the Netherlands. (For tho history 
of the Netherlands subsequent to the Bel¬ 
gian revolution,.wo must refer the read¬ 
er to the appendix to the last volutuo 
of this work, as tho state of the country 
at present is too unsettled to enable us to 
give any satisfactory account of it) 

Geography ami Slalistirs of the .Wether* 
lands. —The kingdom of the. Netherlands 
consisted, before the late revolution, of the 
seventeen provinces united under Charles 
V, lint not altogether with the same boun¬ 
daries. The-county of Ziitplien is united 
with (bidders, tho lordship of Mechlin 
with the ruargravato of Antwerp; and, by 
the peaeft of the Pyrenees, in 163ft, the 
county of Artois was ceded to Ft .nee. 


Luxemburg) was bounded on the south 
and south-west by,franco, on tliedastiby,, ■, 
Germany (the Prussian-Rheiiish prov- 
iuces and 'die kingdom of Hanoverj, and' 
on tile yvast and'north by tlie'Norlh sea. . 
It extended from 40° 3(K to 53° 4.7 N. lat., 
and from 2° 30' to 7° 20' E. Ion. Among ■' 
the inhabitants were upwards ofl,6!K),000 
Dutch, 145,000 Frieslonders, 300,000,(ier- ; 
mans,' 3,360,500 Walloons, or Belgian^.! 
nml 80,000 Jews. Among the Christians,' * 
a!)out 3,414,300 were Catholics, 1,050,000 
Dutch Reformed, 1120,(K)0 Lutherans;- • 
115,000 Mcnnonitos, 38,000 Remonstrants, , 
and'other denominations.' The face of 
the. country is, tin* the most part, very ; 
low in the north-west, where the Rhine, ", 
die Mouse lind the .Scheldt empty into the 
sea. The Rhine, entering the Low Conn- • 
tries formerly at Schcnkenschans, at pres-'* 
cut by the canal of Putincrdeii, scjtfirntcs • 
into two brandies,—the Southern, the ■■ 
Waal (known .as early as Ctesar’s times ' 
under the name of Vnhnli*), anil the 
Northern (which retains-din name of the 
Rhine). From the latter, a ''anal, con¬ 
structed by the Roman general Drusus, 


On die other hand, Brabant and Flanders, leads to the old Yssci, which ’proceeds 


oh account of, their extent, have, been di¬ 
vided into North anil South Brabant, anil 
East and West Flanders. The district of 
Dreutbe, ihrincrly pertaining to Gronin¬ 
gen, has liecomc a distinct province. In 

its internal administration, the province of .idc of Amhcirp, assumes, at 
Holland is divided into two parts, South Dqurstcde, the name of Leek, 
and North; but, in relation to the general 
government, it forms only one province. 

Til Belgium, the French departmental 
bomuldries have been made the founda¬ 
tion ‘of .the provincial divisions. The 

S royi rices of (lie lute kingdom of the 
fatherlands are the following: 1. North 
Brabant (formerly Brabant); 2. South 
B'ralmrrt (formerly department of tire Dylc); 

SL Limburg (department of the Lower 


Meuse; with a part of the department of 
thp Rocr); 4. Guelderknd; 5. Liege 
(derrartment of the Ourthc); 6. East Flan 

i A i >___. x*.1 _ . n 


from Munster, and, forming 'a junction 
with this river, under the general ftamc of ' 
the Yssd, enters the Zuydcr-Zee, between ' 
Zi'itphcn, Overyssel and the Velmve,.., 
The -Rhine, flowing westward, the other ■ 

jirln aI* A Mil ivt ■ l.ft i n4 Wyk to- 

A •small • 
stream, which is connected with tlie Leek 
by moans of a sluice, there receives tire ■ 
name of the Crooked Rhine, and, bciwcoat . 
Utrecht and Leyden, the name -of tnw'' 
Rhine. This was formerly the principal - 
mouth, emptying into the sea at Chfwvk; 
but, after tin* tearful inundation in &50, 
winch probably threw'dp tlie greater part - 
of tlie downs, lmd filled this arm with 
sand, the Lech received the great volunle,. 
of water, and the Old Rhine, as it wwS’ , 
called; became an inland canal, without - 
any considerable' current. To' drain' tlie. 



land; 10. Zeeland; 11. Namur (depart 
' went of the Samhre and Meuse, with the 
exception of Luxemburg); 12. Antwerp 
(department <of the two.Nethes); 13. 


tltc Rhine at -Catwyk; but thip difficult - 
undertaking was first commenced,*ih 1804, - 
and successfully finished" in jthree yearn: ; 
North of the . Old Rblhe,-an arm of tjiia 

rivr .► flnura mfn tlm ViivrWm.Van 
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mid, after briuichihg Out into jrihoy outlets, 5,000,000 guildera were expended,0u hy- 
and taking various bamefr ftowsiftto’ the draulie works in those couritrie*C i^e' 

' Nptth sea at! Briel,;Wht;ro it bos a consid- lowest countries are Groningen, Frfe&aivJ, 
erablo'breadth.;’ After-'having, jfor'almost Holland, Zeclund, and West FlaS&ets. 
WO centuries, beep, closet! to navigation, From Fmnce, through Hainaulr, Nomur/ 
by .treaty,\the Scheldt, at .Antwerp, has and Luxemburg, extends the.ferret ofAr- 
bomeagqtiu, siaco l795, onits broad,, imv- demies. Limburg also'contains some 
igable waters the'largest vessels of yll nu- hills, and Brabant, with East Handera, . 
^lonsi At Saadvliet, where broadth is several elevated forest regions. The mid- * 


yards, it divides into ^two arms (the 
-and-West Scheldt), which surround 
shd,.and become.almost Impercepti- 


dle of the Low Counrrics'is a continuation 
of the great .sandy heaths, extending from 


Zfeelapd,.and become, almost tmperccpti- the Baltic to the Scheldt, through Bran- . 
bly confounded, with the North sen. The denburg, Lunenberg and Westphalia, in 7 
Ems and Moselle also tojuch d eingJl pkrt terrupted by fertile intervals, and theft ro¬ 
of the country, which, is, moreover, inter- sumitig its course through North Brabant, 
sected by numerous secondary rivers,, To the south, the Peel find Kvmptn land, 
mostly pavigated by boats drawn by consisting of heatli, sand and mars!),' 
horses {trekachuylsY and into which the reaches fir into thq former bishopric of > 
contiguous Poukr (low tracts ,of country Liege. The most fhutful regions iu grain ’■ 
dikqd int and rendered inhhbit&blo by arc Flanders, South Brabant, Zeclatuf ami 
draining) empty their - superfluous .water Gueldorlatid ; iu meadows and pasturage, 
Jjy ’means or hydraulic machinery. In Holland, Friesland and Groningen.. In 
■Belgium, t|xe canal from Mens to Coude the more elevated regions in the* south- 1 
was‘opened Nov. 2a, 1814. It connects east,tiiul iu Brabant, Liege, East Flanders, 
Mons With the Scheldt, and is of impor- GuHderland, Utrecht, Overyssel and Gron- 
taaco for the export trade of the Nether- ingen, the climate is very salubrious, ©n 
lands. The North canal is to unite the the contrary, in West KI*>rulers. Zeeland. 


lands. The North canal is to unite the 
Scheldt “with the Rhine, and extend from 
Antwerp, through Venloo .and Neuss. 
.’The port'which is finished connects the 
.Mf&cd.uud Scheldt. In 18?5, the nnn of 
the sea called the 2hd Gat was closed liy 
a (jam* la 1828, a navigable canal was in 

S ogress from the. Meuse tit Liege to the 
OiHfa.-at *Wassoii)iUjg, which it was 
intended to complete iu six years. By tho 


the contrary, iu West Flanders, Zeeland, . 
Holland and Friesland, the instability of ■ 
the weather, tlie fogs, the stagnant pools, 
'the bad quality of the water, and the con¬ 
tinual use of fish, engender perpetual 
fevers. Prior to 1788, tho United Nether* 
luuds never supplied more than one third ' 
of their consumption in grain; but,, after 
the decline of commerce compelled'the 
inhabitants to par more attention to aeri- . 


intended to complete m six years. By tho inhabitants to pay more attention to agn- ■ 
luflux of riverft, esjieeiallydf the.ltljinc culture, which has, .besides, been very 
and jVteuse, Gueldprlarut ami Holland . much promoted by two societies for the ’ 
are Exposed to almost annual inundatious, improvement of husbandry, the deficiency ’ 
' whfcb, brenkingthrough or flowing over became comparatively small. Since the . 
the darns of the rivers, or dikes, coyer union of Belgium), which, in South Bra-. 
whole tracts of country with water and bant, Flandera and * Hainutilt, produces- 
'Sand, land, not. unfrequenllr render tftem more than n sufficient supply of excellent,'' 


ingen—os the North sea', which is higher the northern provinces and Brahant, buck- 

xl__1 .FaL'. i v mi * ,i f _-y A? a! w.L.%*. 
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.than the level of the kind.* -* This danger isWhsatf the southern provinces, particular- ;■ 
“h ■part diminished by a series of downs • ly Flanders (which also produces flux of *; 
Dunm)i 9ft ,to 200 feet high. extending superior quality),rape-seed; Holland, Flati- 
jfrona Dunkirk, in French Fkuidftts, to the dera. and JBrabant, hemp; Zeeland, Ffam- ■ 
Texel. The rest Of the sea-const-it. is „dera apd Holland, madder; Utrecht and w 
.^necessary to protect by tnqans pf high and t Guelderland, and some districts of Bclgir - . 

. * ro dikes, the ipaintainrag of lArfiidi- mu', tobacco. Fruits and vegetables exist ’ 

’ along the west 'coast of the Zuy-* in abundance almost every where through- $ 
and tha'nprth coast of the Y; from foutthe kingdom, and especially in the WftB-b 
frvard.to'Bwefwyk, cost in 55’ Watercd sections; and garden seeds knd- . 
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Tilbqrg, - _, 

.arid Brabant The.republic, of Hollanddeed, very, much declined. Oiv the Oth 
■ was very destitute of woods, which has ' er hand, the mariufaeturps of cloths at 
■,' be*«n but powlj supplied by the plantation Vcrviers, in Liege of linen, in Fbutdets of 
of the soli species, especially those from Jnce, gold and silver stub's, "aiKt hats, - in 
America. Among the productions of the Brabant of cambrics, in Haijmuit the fii- 
animal kingdom, the chief arc tin; Dutch 
cattle.. In 1803, them were computed to 
he nunc than 900,000 bond of black cattle, 

. amt 700,000 ay res of pasturage in tlio Ba-' 
taviun republic. Considerable quantities 
of cattle are also raised in Limburg, and 
• lbe eastern part of Liege. Friesland, in 
pnf.icular, raises horsey which are rarely 
equalled ‘in size, .strength and endurance. 

Numerous llocks of sheep are bred in the 
sandy districts of Brahaut and Holland, 

. especially on the island of Texel. The- 
.-breeding of swipe Is much pursued, ami 
pork is an important article of si il wist cnee 
for the lower classes, in the sandy plains 
near-the sca, thcv(j .arc iiinumerablo wild 


rabbits: other tour-footed game is scarce 
iu the ndrthcm provinces, hilt abimdailt in 
the wooded provinces of the south,—Brn- 
hauh'Haiuault, Namur and Luxcmbunr. 
Wild and tamo fowls, especially water- 
fowl, exist iu great abundance. Bees are 
raised in considerable quantifies on the 
heaths in Cucldcrland and Ltrcehi. In 
- Dretithc are found snakes, hut of a liarm- 
‘\lt5S84 kind. The fisheries uro ouo of the 
branches of subsistence in tlio Nctlu*r- 
. lands; and, iu 1801, it was calculated that, 
^notwithstanding *Un; war with England. 
*- 20,009 'liiini lies derived subsistence from 
them in the. United Motherlands. The 
w folio uud hci'ripg fishery seems to be re- 
eoverjrjg frbm its decline. The 1300 ves¬ 
sels hailed herring busses e/rqrfnyed iu 
ItiOl in the herring fishery, htul diminish 


iuous linen blenehing at Haarlem, and the 
Belgic*and Dutch dyeing establishments 
aw still prosperous; and the Brabant luce 
manufactories alone put u.any millions of 
guilders iu circulation. The paper, wool 
aud saw-mills of North Holland, the Hol¬ 
land smoking tobacco, and snuff manufac¬ 
tories, and -tlie brandy distilleries in the 
provinces of Holland, Brabant and Liege, 
■which ary at present as prosperous as tbey 
ever were, together with the. tobacco-pipe 
maun factories at Gouda, are tieserving of ■ 
mention; also the breweries in Brahaut 
utul I'jiper \ss.-l. Dutch confmerco lie-, 
gau to llourish in the fourteenth eeutury, 
at Bruges, it» Inlanders, Ihii, at tin end of 
the fifteenth century, left this city, in a" 
groat measure, for Antwerp, which be¬ 
came the first commercial! place in this 
worlu. But the devnMulion« of the war 
of independence with Spain, and the cap¬ 
ture of cho city, in 1383, drove the richest 
merchants to the Dutch Netherlands, and 
especially to Amsterdam, whose com¬ 
merce, at tlio end of the ri vteenth and the 
liegitilling of the seventeenth century, rose 
to an unparalleled heitrhr, from wliidh it 
declined somewhat about ihoglose of the 
eighteenth centu . Oil the revolution of 
.1793 inflicted its death blow,and London, 
the rival of Amsterdam; rose to lie. qttpctl 
of the ocean, on tin 1 ruins of Dutch com¬ 
merce. iSinee 18Id. the commerce of thn 


Netherlands has been much augmented, 

, .. . .. hut it is yet very far from its former extent.' 

. Oil, i»i .l79o-r-it^/, to 30, but, iu 1818, lmd In 1*18,3800 vcsscbsailed from their ports. 

, increased again to lo7. Oysters and unis- In l«Qti, IGOti vessels, exclusive of coaat- 
cles, used for lime, as well as ill kinds of ors, entered the harbor of Amsterdam. In 
fresh «pd salt-water fish, exist in great 1790, of 9734 vessels whinli passed tlie 
abiftii|a»rce on the coa-t, and in th# nu-' sound,2009were Dutch,and 3788 Euglislr 
lnerous rivers and inland Waters. Of in 1790, of 152,113 vessels whidh mirsued- 

* minerals, tlie novthern provinces contain, that route, 4430 were Emdisli, and one 
' for the most parr, nothing hut peat, which Dytch ; in 1815, of 8815-vcssels, 2398-wcre 

is obtained in largo quantities in Holland English,aud430Dutch. Tl>« commerce of 

• Friesland,- together with argillaceous Belgium was destroyed by the dccliuo Of 
earth * and J^ip® etay_. ,M ll,e southern Antwerp, and still more by the closing of 

itour- 

, , . til, and 

.. .. __ , , .. , - , -j of manUfcqturee in the last 

W. and mineral waters.. The Netherlandish years of the Austrian government.- Thja 
\*Ban(ifectures are among the most iiupor-- opening of the . Scheldt, stipulated in the 
i^tant m Europe, and furnish almost every treaty of peace of*796, and the exertions 
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• oflluJ French government .to promote the. Netherlands, was established fur twenty- ' 
commerce of 'ifeigiunx at the expense of live years. The capital consisted of’. 

•lljat of Holland toereof Jittlo avail,.on aC- 5,000,000 guilders, mviih'd huo 5000 
count of.lhe comhtuod* war with England. -shares. It* principal huaipVfiw wus the 
. The treaties of Pans ami Vienna, in 1814 discounting of coihtuerciul panel'.' In*1815,- 



of uottcrdatri) with-hotter, elieese, flax, hearing intent of two and a half per cent. > 
grain and mudder, when.their importation were at an advance often {»er eom..abovft > 
is permitted. fn'the trade with .France, the nominal value. The war with Eng -'* 


chiefly through Antwerp, the balance has 
lictti, dn an average, about 12,000,0(H) 
guilders against the Netherlands*! hut the 
trad*; with Spain, Portugal, Italy and the 
Levant, is in their favor. The trade with 
the IJ. States of North America is pas¬ 
sive on the part of the Netherlands. The 
gur and other eonunodiries exported to 
these states cannot balance tin* tobacco, 
hides, &v., imported from Aiuuricu. The 
Dutch-trade to tho'East and West Italia 
eolujtics has undergone great changes, 
partly by the.fuss* of Herbiee, Drmiirarn 
and EsxquilKi {though, as far as eoneerns 
the trade with these colonies, the jimish 
government has given the Dutch et|iiul 
rights with its own eiti/ens), partly by rhn 
decline of >he East India company, and 
by the freedom of trade to the East Indies, 
bestuwM op all the subjects of the king¬ 
dom (with tin* exception of the Moluccas 
ami of die trade T to Japan, reserved to the 


• vvirjh Eng 
land, tin; internal troubles of J78tVtli(: war 
with France, and its pernicious' conse¬ 
quences, produced :i» annual deficit of 
full 8,0(H),000 guilders, besides a new debt 
of 22,000,000, which, idler the conquest of 
Holland, wax increased to a fearful extent; 
and the intermit on the national debt, front- 
1705 to 180 f, increased from 18 to 21, and, 
subsequently, to '12,000,000; so that, in 
1705—1805, it was necessary, in order to 
cover llie yearly deficit, to raise forty^one. 
per cent, on the capital, and lifiy-tbree 
per cent, on the incomes of the ow nets of 
real estate, 'flic consolidation, in 1708, 
of the provincial debts, which had been 
previously separated, had hut a slight in¬ 
fluence iu improving the condition of the 
finances. More beneficial was the system 
of taxation unreduced ip 1805, by the y 
jK'usiouary Sidiirmuelpcnuiuk ; but the 1 ■ 
expenditures of king Louis,, vv'ho,., in 
1807—0, borrowed !),0(00,000 to cover the 


government of the Dutch East Indies), deficit, in conjunction with the invasion 
The .ibval; administration of Java lias oe- of the English, in 18(H), reduced the eoun- 
casiondd a great increase in the quantity try to so lamentable u state, that, on its in- 
u£ its products, of which Noith America corporation with tite French enifiire, in 
is the chief recipient. The former luera- bS10, Napoleon, hy a reduction of the na¬ 
tive contraband trade with Spanish Anter- tiotud debt to otic third, virtually declared 
' icn, by way of Curacao, has been annibi- it bankrupt. Upe third ufthc debt only was 
, latvd by the independence of'that country; declared to Ijear interest; hut the other 
but, jin tlio othpr'jfimid, new resources are tv^o thinjs were deferred (uittrcsteldc, not 
i opeued;to Dutch'trade in JHjrfczil, tlw Ila- bearing interest), 'five actual (Jt'nktlijke) 
vnnrt and Ilayti. The itdnnd trade of the del* beam tut interest of two and a half 
Netherlands, hy the interchange of various - per cent, from Jan. 1, 1815: 4,000,000 of 
productions between the northern aud the latter art! to he auuitully liquidated, 

, southern provinces, has been highly im- and their place supplied by ns many ni 
portant. After Amsterdam, the principal* the first. The debt of the former n'pub- 
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pose a tax of (53,000,000 on a population';'of P<iria, of May 31,1W4, the whole of, 
of‘1,800,000 rnen, some of whom were inthe first and two thirds of the last were. 
abject poverty, and on a coiinttyof whose', flransferred to the' Netherlands; so that, 
'surface jive'sixteenths is covered With, in May, 1814, the Dutch navy contained 
' water, three sixteenth's is composed' of • in' all**30■.vessels of war. »-In the year, 
heaths, sands, wastes ami marshes: and. 1827, the navy contained 70 sail, with 


onsoqucntly ono half! only is productive 229(1 gnus, among Wjjliich were 14 ships 



each individual in' the kingdom of the 
Netherlands jmid cloven guilders, four 
stivers; according to others, the tax for 
the year 1819 amounted to sixteen 
guilders a head. By the budget of 1818, 
tho expenses of die kingdom, which were 
afterwards, however, diminished, umoimt- 
etl.to 74,OOO.OtX) guilder*. Of this sum, 
2,(500,000 guilders were appropriated fur 
the royal household, 1,170,000 tor tin! 
high colleges, 320,000 for tho dcjiaiitncut 
of secretary of state, 85.3,000 for the de¬ 
partment of foreign nllairs *3,700,000 for 
the judiciary department, 2,000,000 for the 
home department, .325,000 for the do- 
, pnrtnieut of Protestunr worship, and 
1,875,(100 for that of the Catholic, 1,200,000 
for die department of education, tho arts 
. and sciences, 25,000,000 for the ministry 
of finances, 5,500,000 for the ministry of 
the murine, 22,000,000 for the ministry of 
war, 4,700,000 for hydraulic works (/"«- 
/fpf&i srt), and l,G57,0(k) for cutrtjWgoneies. 
: T& revenue wah’ derived from direct 
‘ taxes on land, polls, furniture, doors, 
windows and patents) *, and indirect, on salt, 
* soap, wine, domestic and foreign liquors, 
■ t#jcr, vinegar, peat, coal, domestic grain, 
/and from the foes for weighing and m< fw- 
' yriug; and, moreover, from register’s 
stamp and mortgage foes, from the tuxes 



tenants. - Both in tl le higher and * he lo'war 
ranks, the.re an’ many excellent ofUnejv, 
distinguished for thyir skill iri liavig&don 
and naval tactics.—The ariiriv, exclusive 
of the national militia of 25,500 men, 
which, hv royal summons, could he at 
any timu increased to 80—100,000' men. 
amounted, with the troops in the colonies, 
to 43,000 men, in OriliaUriliiius of iufhntry, 
without the depots, one regiment mid 31 
battalions for the East and West Indies, 
4 regiments of Swiss,' 30 garrison coinjia-' 
liies, a regiment of’ Nassau. light infantry, 
14 battalions of artillery); Ind a corps of 
liglit artillery, a Imttaliou of pontoniers, 
miners and .sappers, tho mips of engi¬ 
neers, 3 regiments yf carabineer^ 2 regi¬ 
ments of light dragoons, 3 regiments of 
hussars, a regiment of carabineer militia^ 
mid the mnrfchatQiste. On the army IhtJ' 
the duke of WeHiugton, wlio hears, in the 
Netherlands, the title of prince of ff'nkrloo y 
stood as field-marshal, tho crown-prince * 
us general of the cavalry, prince. Frederic ■ 
as mastcivgen. i-,l of the ordnance and 
chief of the artillery, Christian, landgrave 
of Hesse-J)nniist;u 1 r, as general of infantry, 


on inheritances, and oti wrought gold and 28 lieineuaiit-guncrais, 51 major-general's,, 
/silver. ■ The laud tax was levied accord- and 21 aids oftlio king, and the two princes, 
ing to an assessment urjde in 1803<—Tin* r,,,,n .. /;-' 


The kingdom was divided into (i general 
commands. /The military contingent,of 
the southern provinces was 07 men to 19 • 
furnished lit the northern ;• unit tho'rela¬ 
tive number of their forces in the army 1 
was hi the proportion of 327 tq 200.. The. 
number of siqwnor officers .front the; Be}: 
3792, Onvnavy again consisted of (56 ships gic proVinocA was much less thou tlnrt" 
of tho fine and frigates, and 46 smaller from tlm Ditti 


navy,- which, in 1(552—72, consisted of 
'06—150 vessels of w ; ar of ajl kinds, was 
reduced, in 1776, to 25 ships of the. line, 
! 2S frigates, #and 90 smaller vessels.- In 
tho'warof 1781 with England, the nuirj- 
■ lajr was somewhat increased, so that, iu 


_ , Dutch. - .The officers and sol— 

vessels., But, bj r the resignation of a. diers tire well paid. In nb cdi>utrjys there? 

, great mtmlier of the most able navy offi- proimrtionately.so Jarim a udrtihernf for- 

abX (i)U . i.\ i*7tut «i» _ 

(HW. 
prov £ 

rsnna*V««vp —T”P'” •’7 " ' JlllUlIiinillllJd _ _ v 

October, 1835, 

totally annihilated. rUnder the between Etiglaipl and tltfc, Dutch govern- • 
, m „ii,,^ch jd<mu»ion,’ pretty lafjd Squadrons ; incut. England anivropngtcil for the ]>itr- • 
•taut ire in ffie Nlcuwcs Dicp and, V «c her share of the Prei’ich' coutiftgerit... 

V te Antwerp* of whifcb, bjSjthe treatys. Jly tho,terms of this cOnVeutior.,, in UUjf 
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Ardennes, and ro Luxemburg, Arion, 
Rochefort and Dinaut, were to be piqued 
in u proper state of defence$ Nurture ami 
. -Charleroi, changed, into fortresses of the 
first nuik, were intended, wflli Pli»II|»jw- 
• t villeniul Marieuliurg, to defend the* Meuse 
‘ and Sambro; and Beaumont, Chi may, 
Minis,' Atli, JDoorujek, < -'oitryk, Mc.nin, 
Ypres, Fumes andOstoUd, were to com¬ 
plete this, linn-of defence. •Between 1815 
• and the end of jtfio, these works cost 

* 0U,()U0,0U0 fnuirs, (50,000,000 francs of 
which were/mill flie French coiitftigenf, 
and ££.000,(KM) sterling from Croat Brit* 
uiu. One hmulred millions wop: still 

! wanted to coinplcto them. For these 
winks, i!0C)0 cannons and tJOOO artillerists 
were nei'i'ssary.--- r riie foivigp possessions 
of tin* Netherlands are. l. in Asia, the 
island of'Java, (partly under the direct 

* government of native princes, tributary to 
- tiie Netherlands); flic Molucca islands, 

'standing under the general government at 
Batavia., aud divided into dm three gm- 
ertmients of Anilioyna, Banda ami Tor* 
nare (the value of wliiiMi has lieen mueh 
diminished since the trail-plantation of the 
nutmeg aud clove trees by the English, 
and the loss < aused tlierehy of the Butch 
monopoly j; Macassar, on Celebes, i’uleiu- 
hang, on Sumatra. New factories have 
been established at Borneo, on account of 
♦he gold mines. The colonies in Asia 
.amount to 85,500 sip tare miles, with 
ti..1di,700- inhabitants, among' whom arc 
"v2,/00 whites, aud fv'fOO slaves. ‘2. lit 
, Africa, 100 square miles with 15,000 in - 
Imb'autsamong whom are 11,700slaws: 
in hi fort, sses am I eummercia! settlements 
on the coast of (hiinea, among >v liich are 
lleorgo di'l Mina and Nassau', ft. In 
. Ameiica, 10,^00 square miles. 90,000. in- 
hiihitauts, among phom are 5800 .whites, 
ahu J7,‘ilK) i sL'ives,—.the colony' of Surinam 
■\ ( l* v ‘)> a "‘l *1"' West Italia islands of Cu¬ 
racao, m. Euslalia and St.' Martin. AH 

• the Colonies together term 058,000 square 
. miles, with 0,00(5,7011 itihahitants.— By the 
, (iritH'hrd of Aug, JM, 1815, the kingdom. 

was dechifeij a limited constitujuojad 
monarchy,' the' crown licroditai-y' in tlid 
' house of Orange-Nassau. Tho king can, 

, weaViiar foivigH crown. He enjoyed an 
'animal income of 400,000 Dutch, guil- 
- tiers fmni'tliu istnto treasury. Ilia resi¬ 
dences were ot the,. Hague and ,»u Jims-, 
■held.') The, crown-prince beqrs the tjtjq 
.•* oC pruaty. of Orqngc, aud,' after thy com- 

• 'pleticli of big eighteenth year, enjoyed an,- 
' tutnuftl Irjconi© of 100,000 guilders, which 

, ; was doubfod lifter bit* marriage. The 

. ...king hedomee of age oft tfiecoiufttetibq p£: 

• • . *-r.l ! ;W’.‘ , sf,i'V 'to * A >V.‘*r jl}\ •* f 


his eighteenth .year., Willi respect to the . 
guardianship of a king under age, if no 
regulation has'been made on the subject 
by his predecessor, and with respect to 
the regency, airanpemetiTs are made by 
tin*, ^tiilcs-genmi] j and, till they do so, 
the council of state exercises, the supremo 
power. TJiu stuttis-geiteral 'consist Of 
two chambers. 'Phe members of the first, 
who arc: appointed for life by the. king, 
anti must he. at least forty. yonrs'ohl, con id 
not bo in uumher more than sixty,'itor ; 

. than Jorty. Tin* second ehamhor eon- 
sistod of 110 metulx>rs, chosen by tho pro- ' 
\ iuc-ifil estates, which are composed oi the 
tln-ee. estates of the nobility, citi/eufs, and 
lauded interest. The period of oftioo of 
one third expire*every year, hut they can 
he immediately reelected. J'or elitribility, 
besides an age of sit least thirty years, it'is 
requi-ite dial the ■person to'lie chosen 
should he settled in the province which 
appoints him, and lie related to no inem-’ 
her of the. assembly nearer than in the 
third degree. The ministers of state, have 
a vat in both chambers, cither as minis¬ 
ters (in vvhicli case, they have, only a light 
to advise), or .as members, The king 
scuds hi.- propositions to the second cham¬ 
ber, which transmits these for ratification 
to the first. The states-gem-rul have the 
right of making proposals to the king, in 
■which case the owning of tho niniiou be¬ 
longs to the second chamber. • If a pro- 
jnised law is rejected, tins plan of it is 
never published, hut withdrawn. The 
king exercises all acts of sovereignty, after 
tin; mainrs have been submitted to the 
deliberation of the council of state, which • 
nm.'isls of at most twenty-four ordinary ; 
mcinliers, who, us far as practicable, must 
he taken from all the provinces. \\ ith ■ 
respect to tho members extraordinary, 
•■very thing is left at the’ option of the 
king. The king decides, and announces 
his decision to tho minister of state. Ho. ■ 
ap|Miiuts and dismisses tin* members of die 
state council and the ministers. To him . 
exclusively hi lungs the management oi 
the colonies and foreign possessions. Ho 
declares war, concludes peace, ratifies 
treaties; hut, without the consent ot the. 
statiss-gonornl, he cannot, in time ot- ' 
peace, dispose of or exchange any into- ; 
'grid parts of the kingdom and colo- , 
nies. The king appoints and recalls atu- / 
hiissadors aud consuls, commnnds the fleet,.; 
jatid nnnv, appoints and removes oftveers; ^ 
hut whatever relates'to peace and war, r 
, must lie communicated to the stfttes-^ii- . 
cral. He has the uupreirie manageiftent. 
pf ftie public jjnahcta, mid has die right;. 
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of catisiug cuius to bo struck With kis-im- fo? the diftusion' of Imovvledgo "mid the 
;• uge, if« can grant patents .of mobility,, promotion rtf'intelligence p.but every one 
. ami fbiiini orders of knighthood. With-,' is always responsible ‘to society or individ-v 
< - out I its permission, no aiihjart can receive viola, as fiir-as.ijicir right. may have been, 
'•} any order, title or dignity from any for- violated; for whatever he whites, .prints, 

■ eign prince. In him is vested the pardon- publishes or disseminates. Respecting 
in'g power. In Ills name nlyue is justice alterations ofj and additions to* the rtonsti-* 

tut ion, the socoud chamber'can iievyr de¬ 
liberate except When, two thirds, of J the 


administered. Every arrest made by the 
police must be immediately reported to 
the local judge, and the arrested person 
be brought More hint witliiu three days, 
.yll ‘civil sentences must contain the 


members an; present, and can adopt reso¬ 
lutions on these subjects only by a major¬ 
ity of three fourths .of those present. 


grounds of decision. Each province lias „ During a regency, no alterations can b# 


a i•unit of justice, a criminal and civil 
'court. To each individual is secured full 
freedom of religious opinion, and all reli¬ 
gious denominations enjoy equal projec¬ 
tion. equal civil and political privileges, 
anil have equal claims to all dignities, 
offices and employments. All kinds of 


made in the constitution or order of Sue-* 
cession. All the alterations' or additions 
which fan resolved upon by the king aiid 
stutos-gencnil, in regard lb the constitution, 
must be solemnly proclaimed, and annex¬ 
ed to the iiistruuient. The title of the 
monarch runs ,—king of the' Netherlands, 


i divine worship are allowed which do not- privet if Orange-Nasmu, grand-duke of 
* interfere with the public order and socuri- Luxemburg. 
ty. To the teachers of all religious de- 
n^iniuations, their former provision is se¬ 
cured, and to those whu have no sufficient 
inoome, it may la; allowed or increas'd 
from the public treasury. The king takes 
ruv that uo subject shall be interrupted 
iii the free exercise of divine worship, se¬ 
cured to liim by the constitution, hut, at 
the seme time, that all denominations shall 
keep within the limits of ohed'a-t. 
laws of the state. No taxes 
" posed for the henefil of the, 
ceps by law, and, in assessing diem, no 
privileges nix* nllohed. Foreign troops 
can he taken into service only a tier con 


Administration. In the king is vested' 
the whole executive power, and on him, 
depends the management.of all state mat-* 
tea's. I le is assisted by a ministry of state, 
consisting of the first president of the first 
court of justice, or of the supreme council 
of t ■ io .Netherlands, as minister of justice, 
of the v ice-president of the council of state 
(the king, by the constitution, being m- 
lidH-i.cu to tlie garded us llie president of it), of the beads 
ei can lie im- of the various departments of war', of ‘ 
s treasury, ex- state, of tra«le, and of colonial affairs, &.O., 
These officers lbrm, together, the privy- 
cabinet of the monarch.. The second 
Jiigiiest authority, to whose discussion all- 



~ sepa- . 
four ofito 


. can in uo ease Ik; sent to the colonic's and 1 rate eoinhiMou of three or 
, But beyond the boundaries of the king- Catholic, members superintended tire nor- 
^ont, without the consent, of the states- ship and privileges of the Uelgic church. ■ 
■' general, and eVeii then only in case of In the late Helgie provinces, nearly the 
bmorgency, or when, in changes of gar- whole population consists of Catholics..' In 



public trenail ty. The quartering and consists nf J.utherauK, .Rebioustrhnta, ^an- ; 

maintaining the soldiers, the transports w-piste, .Anabaptists, Greeks, Anhentqna, 
arid supplies, of whatever kind they may Portuguese and (so caUedT High Gentian 
tie, for the armies and fortresses, cannot Ire : Jews, which lust enjoy, m tlie Netherlands, J 
imposed on one or more inhabitants or the. rights of pitisrens. The tleelosiasticgl 
communities. If this is done, in unforo- afiairs of the Calvinisms are-regulated liy, • 
seen .eases,, the goventinent’nwkes.it a .councils,' vvlidse repretfeutkpvek form 
rule to iiidetrtntfythc.nl. The produce or classes,(so called), of whicli a certain 
the toll on roads, bridges and lojjks is ex- number constitutes the synod ,of each 
cluriwly appropriated to the repairing and province. The French', Walloon,. Eng-;: 
improvement of roads, bridges, canals und Iis.li and Scotch have" their distinct retfu- ' 
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; Schools.) - The‘code Nijpolodn has- shH- moment, Walloon is spoileif in Haihoult, 
sist*d }ft the Netherlands, bum commission n—v~~-* -• >* »■ -. . 


aistod 1ft the Netherlands, hut a commission Brabant, and particularly in Lic.gc, though 
liusi fx*un occiipicd in elalKHTiUug a penal so long united to. Germany. Tht? dililcctB 


code 


to te followed liy «' p*yd. . The ot the Low German, spoken in the Noth 
question, whcther.Utero shall lie Junes in orluuds, nmv be divided'into fives L tin 
‘ t-ritriimil nials,' and whether the 'proceed- proper Dutch, which, os early as 
1 mgs shall be public, divided the Belgians the end of the fifteenth" century, 


tlio 
as tqtynrds 
was .de¬ 



aler WvifekfV iiw/oiVc rfw Troubles drf imllv 


apix), an idiom' which is grad- 
disapfK’iirinp; 3. the Gelders (ita- 



PuijX- Htvt (Brussels, I8?27, 9 Vols.,: the 
, llifitoty of the Uovoit of the Nr-tberliinds, 
by fcVluller {which hrfa been translated 
into French by iht*’murgravo do Chutenu- 
gimn (Paris, 1F27, 9 vols.); J. J. fie (’loti’s 
(kopntyhk historiqur , physioueft sbtfislitpic 
’« -du Hoy. ties Pugs-Has <7 da s(s Cobnut-.* 
(Bni.-scls, lK!*2, 9,voK); iho llininiirr dn 
Hug. dcs Pugx-Jins (Amsterdam, 1897, 9 


loudt-d witli all 


II tlic. mongrel words, of- 
•rt, £pirgd and lionst have 


tv liidi G'oornbert, firpicg* 
purified the Dutch, As to Belgium, the 
French sovereignty there of nearly twenty 
years greatly narrowed the hounds of 
■he T, nlonie languages, panicnlarly in the 
cities, mul especially in Brabant, The 
commencement,of the independent dcvcl- 
opement. of the, Dutch language * also 


vols.); and the ContuitiruU Code of Iho marks the 1 m ginning of the Dutch litem- 

Us* • y / I* 1 1 A -* #) i t a A f " r,i ■ . 


Kirfjadotn vfihc AUhaitmds. 


tun*. As early as .towards the cml of 


liftriirittrge. JjiOratiirr und Porfty of Iho the fiftteiiih century, tho language was 


jViUn rh'ivls. The language c pol.en m fh< 

, nortltcrn part of the late kingdom, of the 
", Netherlands, ami generally called is 

denuil from tlje OKI riaxon. from wliich 
have 'also sprung tho ‘Anglo-Saxon fof 
whieli again the English language is n 
* descendant), tho Low German (.YiYrfer- 
sne! dsfji.ar Pltifldnthrh), and the Flemish. 
The Flemish language, in its chief fea¬ 
tures anil radical words, coincides with 
tho Dutch) though it borrows ninny words 
from the, French.' It »lifters, howover, 
fixhn the Dutch, by a, more tuisul pronun¬ 
ciation, while, that" of tho Dutch is more 
Jzuuural. .There is, however, in iho \eth- 
.rbmls. a dialect, lotallv different from tho 


d ready fixed by numerous transla¬ 
tions of tho Bible, controversial writings, 
poems and popular ^vorks. Gansfort and 
Agricoin, in Groningen, were among llio 
fust who distinguished themselves an di¬ 
vines and scholars. Erasmus, of Botter- 
dam, made far greater progress. A still 
greater genius, Hugo Grofins, hi the be¬ 
ginning of the sovehte-jitli century, when 
science, repressed during the long strug¬ 
gle for liberty, began again to revive, em¬ 
braced, at the same time, philology and 
antiquities, poetry,, history, philosophy,, 
theology, and jurisprudence in alt its 
branches. The northern provinces wore 
lung destitute of a university: dint of Lou¬ 
vain, in Brabant, served for all tlic Low 
Countries, unfit king Philip crtnlilipli«|ditii- 

.1 . i* .. I «... ... 


Dturli; that is, the Walloon, n corruption 
of the French. Ju all Fluridefs, Northern 
Brabant, and n part of Somln.ru Brabant, other at D.wni for bis Walloon subjects, 

, ■ tin*. Flei'nsh is^ tho common language, wliich. however,alter it c;. me under French. 

The lino of division,is'in Brussels, where dominion, declined nipkllv. But thejini-'- 
') tlic people oj’ the. lower city speak Flem- veivity of Leyden, founded in Ju75, by. 
■ -islt,.3H the upper city; Walloon. To the prince William in order to -rewaul the 
" wwuh of Brussels, in-the‘(so called) Wfli- pntrimisrn .of her citizens, displayed in ft 

* ' i " 11 .. :.•«.»Llogt*; valiant resistance against the Spaniards,; 

(in con tin- soon exerted a beneficial iuilnence over/ 

Men liko 


iJiyiro*. icj *mo VU11UU 

ipfin Brabant, iit‘Ihfiuault,,Namur, 
’and {«ut of Limburg, the Walloon 
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Sikellius in nuirhematics,—nmde this uni- ,efl: their nativje popular poetry is fine, 

.11 v_ 1 it_- _ . ■ • i _ .• _,_ a . _ 


tun, Huygens, Leeuwenhoek,Zvvammer- much. richer in original ■.pieces than the 
(lain, 1 larisneker, ami others, distinguish- German: mul the dramas of Van der Gou, 
txl themselves in natural history and as- Rotguns, Dnyf.'Leseidje, Tlenagio-and Do 
tronom). New light was .-died on the AihiTe.won 1 iiicnmparahly' more lieautiliil 
Oriental, (j reek and Dutch languagesthan what the period of Goltsehed pru- 
. al?n on medicine, ufter the peace of 'ditcod in Germany. Yet many of. those 
I'rnvhr, by men like All). Sdmltens, Ti- Dutch plays are mere imitatiotte' of the 
he,ins Iiemsterhuis, Lamhei-r 'fen Kale French. Among the poors who disliu- 
aji.l Hermann lioethtmvc; and, under a gnishwl themselves,are. J.m van aler Does 
series of distinguished men who sue- (Claims !>nu/.,i of Norvvik, died KiO-1), who 


cceded them, these branches tiouiished 
more than ever, particularly at Leyden,, 
’.vliieli, during, the. Whole of the < ighieentb 
century, was indebted lor many distin¬ 
guished professors to the university of 
J-Vaurkcr. l.trecht also had its U'es- 


in emit cut as a philologist, historian, anti 
Latin poctjlierejiowevu - , ehielly uieution- 
isl as title oft lie first who attempted poetry 
in the vernacular lenglie. in w liich Daniel 
Ueiusfl of Ghent (who died 11 So j) followed 
him with greuL suecess. Peter Cornelius} 


Feline, Duker, Drakeiiborrh and Have. 
Among tho jurisconsults, Mnihn'i, 1 tu¬ 
ber, ‘Soot ami Yoet arn disiiiurui.iVd. 
The fuilti cation of the Dutch language 
was especially promo! -d In grammarians, 
includin':, besides tho ahov-im '.iitinncd 
Lambert Ten Kale, Hew els, Zeydt 'aar, 

. Kramer and Vnu Aloenx-ck. Dictionaries 
■tvuc produced by Kramer,.Hewds, H:d- 
m.i, Afoerlajek, Wcidenlmcli and Welland. 

' I« philology, history, geography, mathc- 
*. mattes, natural philosophy and mixlieinc, 

. tho Dutch lint e distinguished jhe.nsches 
: ill the highest dogi't'i; hv hi lot u, erudition and 
diligence, amt their contributions to civil 
• and public Jaw am very valuable. Tin* 
Dt'toii have always had men of the first 
distinction in ancient classical literature. 

.. ij Works of .this kind, however, cannot bo 
called a National literature, particularly if 
they ore' written, as was mostly the case 
■’ With these, iu a foreign language, or by 
.liars vest 1 of foreign - Countries. Among the 
iruni who shone at Leyden, as stars of the 
■ first magnitude, F'caliger and Ltizac wen; 
f - liorp in Fiance, Albums in Dessau, Vos- 

- Bins in the Palatinate, Gronovitis (propi r- 
|y* Orimhof) in Hamburg; Ruhnken was 
a Ppmdnuian, Yorsfius a native of Co- 
fogiie/.aud the great', philologist Wylten- 
haefj vvosaH'viss. Tho national literature, 
properly speaking, of the Dutch, is rfcJi- 

, cient in originality, because mostly forrn- 
«l on tli« modfel of tl«» Gormtuwv English 

- .and {Vouch; yet they have''produced 

works which tuied not apiin a comparison 
with those ,of otjber cdimtriea, -fn-tlie 
'l>y>uyoutmitli eentury, their ppe6r^ffop4p|»’*. 


van llo.iti ol‘ Vm-terd:iin,(vvhodied li>17|, 
esteemed thrhisliiMoriesofktRg Henry IV, 
nii'i llchrumi, and an cve|l.-nt trab.-latioii 
of Tacitus. was too artificial in his trage¬ 
dies and other poems, rind his hmmmge is 
overloaded ; hut, in all the poem* .of 
James Fats (ij. v., wim.died in-I fit JO), 
tin-re Ineallc’S a true, spirit of po«-trv, a- 
])i , culi,'irseivnity, wisdom, and piety. 'J'hc 
Dutch call him their Ovid. The poems - 
of Jan Autuiiidcs van der (iocs (who’ died 
iu ltjHJ; have the reputation 'of correct¬ 
ness and elegance. Joust, van der Vondel 
of Cologne (who diid in Hoff) wrote 
metf'iail tnmslarions of the Psalms, of 
Virgil and Ovid, satires, eulogies, many 
tragediis, and an ejne j; »em, Adam and 
Lue.i|i;r, mul litis obtained the fame of a 
classic poet," among the Dutch. His lan¬ 
guage, if not always cornier, is nervous,, 
and rich. Among his tragedies is also'a 
Maria Httiart. A complete collection of 
these tragedies appeuivd, iu ,1730, at .Hu¬ 
ston lam, in tvto volumes. . Cuu>iioitius, 
Duggans {who died in- Iti^rj. is celebrated, 
fin* ids cpigiants, Janies HYsfci'liuini (who 
died in ltnO) and ‘John Adolphiiij Ddu's , 
(who dierl ip lii7J) for their erotic poems, ’’ 
Among the jioetst distingirislicd lor their, 
mirthful vein art? John van .der Veeu 
(who died HkJO) and: Johu. Dccker (who 
died K>6t.)< Luku Rotgaiis oi' Anister- 
datn (\vho die«l iu • J^IO) t fin'nind -himself . 
on the model of*the aiicient classics, and. .> 
-his fepic pocnt'WiUiisoa.ill, in vvell -tfs lus 
trageiii.es, prove.sumclehtly' what inmlels^ 
ho.strove to.irniiate^ Jan vtuvlh-occkhuy-,- 
mi pf 'Atnsterdam (who'died' t7i}~yeeler s 
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: brated as a otitic 'tftfif a Latin poet, left, 
also, iu tlie Dutch language, J ods*, idyls 
and-other poems. The lyric poems of 
Arnold Mooned and-, the idyls ’of Wellc- 
: kens should not bo forgotten. Hubert 
'**Comeliszoon Toot of Abtwoutj Hear Belli 
{who died in 1733), was a talented, patu- 

■ ml poo|." Adrian vunder Vlie^ *iV1k>, ht> 
sides biblical poems, wrote a poem,—The 
Spaniards in Rotterdam {died in J780),— 
l*ict. Nieuwland {who died in 171M), uud 

.several others, art* much esteemed. An 
- epic ]>rtctn, called Ocnitaaikus, npjicnred in 
1780,‘ by an' anonymous authoress. Besides 
theses, wo should mention, among the el¬ 
der poets, Rumio/iri, Smits; mid, among 
the modem, Hk'fonymds do Bosch, Thcod. 
van Kootcn, Klijn, ; Kloirilmftj Kalden- 
bnc.li,- Bella rpv, Nieuwland, Keith {<]. v., 
who died in 1834), Bilderdyk (rj. v.), Ifcl- 
inors, S|window, Van Ilall, Tollens, Kil¬ 
mers (‘died in 1813),. Kinker, Witsen, 

. Cysbeek, and the Portuguese Jew Dacosta. 
Bilderdyk,. at the'same time, is a scholar 
of the fh'tit muk. Even from these short 
notice it wilt appear, that much effort has 
been made to adapt the language to eln- 

■ vated purposes; am! these efforts have 
been crowned with much success. No 
nation has so good a translation of Klop- 
stoek’is .Messiah os the Dutch translation 
by Grocneveld (Amsterdam, 1784 to 1791, 
2 vols.), in hexameter*. The pAisq of the' 
Dutch has, it is true, little euphony and 

. .elegance, hut iris well adapted to express 
practical truths in a simple and |x>pul:u- 
'manner. The Dutch prose would, un¬ 
doubtedly, have acquired greater prrfec- 
tio*, if t l, cijr philosophical and other writers 
hail not often made use of a foreign lan¬ 
guage. ' Erasmus, Lipsius, Grotins, Wyf- 
tenhnch, and others, wrote in Latin, aiiti 
Frewis .Heinsterhuys, that amiable So- 
, emtio philosopher, and tasteful and inge¬ 
nious writer, ip French. As witii philoso- 
pliy, so also with liistory. The Dutch 

■ prose must-gam liy translations from for¬ 
eign languages, wnieh are very numerous 
in nindont* times. • The sciences, have 
flourished in the’northern' provinces, and 
kept pace, with the progress of the times; 
but this' is uo( tho cruse, iu .the’southern 
provinces. Instruction in' the‘university 

f of 'Loftvain has not advanced with tins. 
V time; it, has adhered to the thfod forms of 
.the middle agei In -this* dm cougc- 
quenccs of the Spanish' tyranny, which 
, dreaded'the light) have been. manifested, 

' . nud:. several’improvements intended by 
V ■■ Joseph U Wertfojveuly resisted,' Tlie 
>Abd1jtibh of, the' nnivershy-. at LqUvaiii, 

1 during dm i French", government,' arid .tho 


• foundation of the Athenseums at Brussels'' ■ 
and Liege, .Ghent ‘arid Bruges,, could not 
banish tho spirit of dftrkqcss, Which', ns 
late as in 1814, may bo thought to have 
appeared in die joy with which'die res- . 
toration of tlie Jesuits was received, - Yn 
dterc were, in the southern provinces, as 
well as in tlie northern, numerous institu^ 
lions for instruction, ut Louvain, Liege, 
Ghent. Athcnicums or gyrnuasiu are found ■ 
nl.soat Middlchurg, Itreda, Deventer, Fnni- 
ekt:r, Ilardrrwyk and Amsterdam. The 
kingdom had, in the year 1835, 3885) 
pchoois, with 383,070 pupils, and 75,l>18 
wlmols lor the poor, and primury schools. 
The six imivcrsilios contained 2(5.‘tf> stu¬ 
dents ; Louvain hint the most (580). Tho 
umilnrn proiinees had the advantage, iri, 
gymnasia and schools, mor the southern 
proiinees. In Flanders the gymnasia 
nourish least. Among the institution^ for 
instruction ought to lie mentioned the ar¬ 
tillery and engineer school of the kingdom, 
the military school at Delft, the institution 
for tlie deaf and dumb at Groningen, the 
school for naval architecture at Antwerp, . 
the schools of navigation at Antwerp, Am- • 
sterdani and llelvnetsloys. (hlicr scientific 
institutions are, the museum at Aiiisler- » 
clam (a collection of pictures, drawings, 
works of sculpture, gems anil antiquities, 
and a public library): the Netherlandish ■ 
institute 1'or sciences and arts [jS/'ethrlandsch. 
Institul van fVdtnscfuqrpen, Ldlerknndr. 
m aehaont■ Ktmttlnt ), divided into four 
classes; 1. of sciences; 3. of language; 

3. literature and poetry; 4. history and 
antiquities, and of tine arts. At Leyden 
there an* public libraries, anatomical, sur¬ 
gical, mathematical and philosophical 
collections: at Haarlem, the society of the 
sciences (founded in 1753), Teyler’s fouti- 
•dution for the promotion of theology, and ' 
same other kindred branches; and an ag¬ 
ricultural society (UoUnndschc Iluishoutlc - 
lijkc Maatschappij ): at Groningen, tho 
society pro cxrolmdo jure palriir, au«l 
many’ ottier societies. Thus Arnlieiui, 
55utpht.ni, Bergen-op-Zoum, Utrecht, Am- 
"stertiam, Knklmyzen (where \\ society ex¬ 
ists, established by the minister Jan Nieu- 
Wcnlntyzeh, for the education and im¬ 
provement of tlie lower classes, and 
■ which, in 1810, contained 8000 members), 
iiericksee, Breda, Luxemburg, Maestrieht, ■ 
Liege, Brussels, Ghent, &e., contain nu- 
, morons societies tor the promotion bC _ 
learning, or for practical purposes.' Of > 
the*transactions of the academy .of .pci* 
cnees and arts in Batavia (founded more “ 
thhn fi ly years-ago), the tenth volume apt.', 
pearfed in 1825. The elergy.of HofJand., 
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am unfavorably flisliugiiisliuU by a spirit* Naeft, the famous ChuroU pftitjter; David- 
of intolerance, jiartiuularly the Calyinints; Teniers, lather and son, who, ip repre-.,. 
and the most intolerant are ^encwlly the- seining * companies'of peasants,- .guard- \ 
' lu'osi esteemed. There are, indeed, Jign-V rooms, tap-houses, ‘and, all kinds of low ; 
oriibli- exceptions, hut such individuals are life,.’have hardly their equal; Caspar do’! - 
mostly krpt silent by the foaryf perstscli- Cmyer (born 15ft!),■ who approaches, in 
tiou. Il is still worse with-the Catholic the expression and coloring.of his hjstori- 
priesis in Belgium. Putt of the Lutheran gal paintings, to 15 alums; Gtinu^P Sogers, 
clergy, however, arc enlightened mow. distinguished'as a historical pamier; his 


Thr Uiosl tolerant tspirif, anil tlii; "a'litest 
share of knowledge to he Jfoimd among 
the Dutch clergy, tall Lo tin; 'din tv of the 
Renionsirauis *s»nd iUoiiuimiles ; hut, ti>r 
tliis wrv reason, they uiv hated and de¬ 
spised by tbe.ir brethren. The study of 
law ami general jurisprudence is in a 
flourishing condition. The jtnlges and 
lawyers have a high charact*-r. Medicine 
is well cultivated; hut intellectual philoso¬ 
phy is jn an exceedingly backward state. 
Even now, there are many whundhen' to 
flit! Cartesian sysiem. In mechanics ami 
hydraulics, the Dutch are well known to 
excel. 

AW/rt'A'm</i>/i School of Fdialers in¬ 
cludes all the painters in (lie. Netherlands 
who, since the fourteenth anil tifteenth 
centuries, have pursued their art in a stylo 
peculiar to that eoimtry. It is dii id<-d 
into tlie Dutch mul the Flemish schools. 
The Flemish school was founded hj John 
van F.yk (q, v.) (Iiorn at. Maaseylc. in the 
fourteenth century), and is distnnmislind 


brother Daniel, taimflis for flower hud in¬ 
sect pieces. James Jordaeus (Iwrn,151)4),' 
however, excelled alfthose who mode Ru¬ 
bens their modi:!. Ahrahaui Janssi-n, and- ’ 
his jiupil Theodore RombbUts (greater 
than his teacher) equal RiiIn-iis in coloring, ; 
hut.not in conception. 'flu: industrious 
Luke van lMon executed the. landscape:? ' 
lor Rubens’s paintings; and his views of 
the sky at dawn are worthy thq-study of 
every artist. Anthony vau Dyk (hum 
1599) obtained the name of the f;inf*- of 
portrait painltrs. lie excelled Rubens in 
correctness ami beauty of ton os. Cm tie- 
litis s*i , lhit,‘li»r vvliuni John Wildciis ylie.n 
painted trie landscapes,distinguished him¬ 
self as a historical painter; Adrian lirou- 
wer aequiivd lame by* his excellent repre¬ 
sentations of scenes from common life; 
John van dor Meorby hisp.-ianmtl pieces; 
Antiiony Francis van dec Meiden by his 
battle pieces; Francis, and John Mih-f, 
liilher and son, by ilieir )aii<lscii]v > '>. Be-’ 
sides these, wo might mention.the names 



lion. To this school Isdong Francis Flo¬ 
ra (Iwm 1520, died 1570), called the Flcm- 
- ish Rytluut; John Slradamis (do S’.nnt), 
,of Bruges (horn 154b), who painted histor¬ 
ical ’ — - - ■ 


Abraham Dicpcnhcck. 'flieod, van Tlutl- 
den, John (Jocii. r James of Artois,* Bo- . 
now out Peters, David.Kit kuert, (h)rtzidez . 
■ Coques, Peter Rod, Samuel van I long- - 
straaten, John Rapt. jWonovcr, Ahrtdiain - 
(haiods, Gerard Lainsse, Arnold von 


pieces and hunting se.ei.es; Mart, de 
Vos (l«»m 15*20); Spr.mger (horn 15hi); 

Peter and Francis Porlrtis, latheranil son; Vuez, John Francis van Rloemann, joh.ii. 
Henry Stccuwyjc. the, painter of pei-spee- yunClecf, Pet, F,ykens, Richard vanOrliiy, ■ ■ 
' .Uve4borti.l550); DinnvsiiislUiha 


art (q. v,); 
mid Matthew Brit; Van 
1 Peter Breughel, and Ids 
Uid Silvery, of Courtrny 
Alter all (heseeaine Peter 

c boldest painter of mod- finish, good chiaroscuro , aud skilful dis- • 

tail of jniixhaijslililo indins- . ■ e 1 - ---* ' 1 ** 

* imagination unit power of 
Sion,to whom about 4l'(X) >paint- 
' iribed. With him,the. Flem¬ 
ish school reached it$ acme. Shveruldis-- Leyden (q. v., born 1194). *Jts most prum- 
, tingoishtxl pamters fidlow: Francis Sny- incut artists are. Octa-vilis van Vm:n, of„•* 
. devH (bom 1579), whose bunting pieces ex- Leyden (born 1580, died lftil),nvliq de- • 
cel all others in boldness and truth; Jodo- serves lucntiom'also, as the teacher of Ru- 


.tive<(l 
.the hrqthc 
Oft (Iwm 
potr' J< * 
(born i 
PttOlR 
> om'tinii 
try*..of 



Louis Di-yster, iNfroJasLargilltere; Verop- 
ditd,Roliert MuiOude.naerde,John Anthony 
van der Lei pc,( 'ii.ipiuVerbrugen, John viu 
Breda.—Tin: Dutch school is distinguish¬ 
ed lor u laithfid copying of nature, gn-at 
finish, good chiaroscuro, aud skilful dis- 
posilion of colors, and delicate pencil¬ 
ing ; hut jt is reproached wifli-choosing 
ofleu ignoble snhjhets, olid with incorrect-, 
ness ot drawing, 'its founder-.is Luke.of 




V *■' 




•mmling 

.WoTthy 


earns. 


■ masterly coloring atones for sill his detects, 
and llernutuu SacluUdion i^Zadittvcrcns), 
who painted 'ft it; landscapes. in the 
delineation of" common .life, tlnv follow¬ 
ing an: distinguished: Qt rat'd Terhitrg, 
of Zwll (I ami tti()8, died. 1(>81); in land¬ 
scapes, John lliSth, of Utrecht (limn In* 10, 
died 1050); Hermann Sw any veld, of 
Woerden (horn It WO, died KiOO). Asse- 
lyn (hom liiiO, died Jf&O) painted Unties, 
landscapes apd phstyral pieces, with a 

■ hriiliant citfoting and a delicate pencil. 
. Dm it will be ditliculi to find any paint* r 

who draws more, correctly, colors more 
r beautifully, and distributes Jislit innre tru¬ 
ly, than Gerhard Dow, or Dome (horn 
KUO died 1080). Peter van Laar was the 
■ inventor of tin- Btifubocriul c; John Fjt 
(horn at Antwerm I (Wo) was if good painier 


"cii. 1Power painter Pen r van, 
llulst, of Don, is ant equal to .fames van 
Huysitm, who i-. almost unrivailed iii this 
depifiiiuent. We must also niiniftin ("or- 
iielins Ketel, John van i!a\i stein, John 
Torreutins, John van Yoyeji, \ima Maria 
Fclniiirinaiis. Adrian vim Dstade, John ‘ 
Hoot 1 1, Daiiholomew van der Deist, Owo 
iM a ret His. Jehu Gnetlaetl, Ailittrf van Dv- 
ertlingeit, Henry Hokes, G«rlu;milt van den 
Dekliotit. Theodore Jlehnhttker, James 
Laveeij, iienry \erschnurfiig, "Mary van 
<tslerv.\k, William KalfJ Adrian van der 
Kaliel, Jan Steen, .Melchior Dotnlektieler, 
John van tier lh-ytlen, I 1 ’.. van der Nuer, 
John Glauber, John van Iluchlfidiiirg, 
Aug. Teivve-tein, John Verktiolie, < ’oriifi- 
liu« tie iSruvu, Clujrles tie iMeor, Fratfcis 
Ptler Yerhevtleu, Ute ivvtt lltmiimkeii, 
i {.< tc he I llte.-elt, (’tiriuTuis tin Sail, Fretlc- 


of Imuisi-, birds anti fruits ; Gnhriel Aletzu, 
who worked in the sale of Terhurg, 
excelled him in stdimss of pit filing. 
The, landscapes of Uenenlierg of Utrecht 
are mil of life and freshness. * Philip 
Wotivcmtamt (hom 1(W0, died the 

most turnons painter of horses, produced 
battle and hunting pieces, horse-markets, 
tni\T 1, »'/9 uud rnbhtus; and his paintings, 
of ait kinds, an* highly esteemed. His 
pupil John Griflcr painted the beautiful 
views on the lihino. Thu landscapes of 
Anthony Waterloo, for which Wccnix 
cxecutetl the figures, urc sometimes cold, 
ibut jilt’uso on account of the accuracy 
/with which ho represents light placing 

■ through foliagej and the reflection of oli- 
„ jeew in .wilier. - llhtghcu aetpiinjif the 
* ii'utio of the Theocritus ofpninUrs; and 

perhaps Paid Potter is the only one who 
' can dispute tho iftqioriority. with him; 
Whilst DutlblfUackhuyson iiaintctl storms 
at sen with au efti’ot as true as it is terrilile, 

■ Francis MiCris distinguished. himself by 
fitly uptl- Mcgumtc ^epresotitatidus of many 

. domestic, subjects, and John JPetcr ^lingo- 
laud was hardly morn'accurate.-. Godfrey 
fcjehtdkeir, of llort, lias not yet been ex¬ 
celled in the illumination of night scenes. 

.. Excellent market shares,- annuals _ and 
landscapes were pointed by Charles du 
. Jartliu. Adrian van. de- - Velde painted 

■ vti, . ■ , . 


vie Munehcrou. Dictlr. \alkenhitrg, (.’on- 
rail .Nocpt 1, John tie Wirt, and (.'■irm.Tms 
Troost.- -It i-i remarkable that, after a long 
lifeline of tin: art of painting in the .Neth¬ 
erlands, it has begun to douri'-li again in 
the soiidi'Tii,us well us northeru provinces 
nf the kingdom. Among the modern 
painters, we should mention Vim Os. Van 
^paeiulouk, iSclieiU'i, Pienemann, Doges, 
Kuipers, Oriimegang, Van Hide, Woittler. 
frehtilels. Pit intiuaim’s picture, the Bat¬ 
tle of Wnterloo (eighteen feet wide, and 
twenty-live high), was bought, b\ (lie. ft mg, . 
for 40,0U) guilders, lor the purpose of be¬ 
ing presented to the tluke of vVt llingtoii. 
Itespeciing the living artists of the lielgic 
school, iiifonnution is to he found in the 
Jlnnaks du Stdon tie Hand (l'c&S). The 
reproach of an almost exclusive adliennce 
to common reality, lius been often made 
to tlu: whole school of die Netherlands, 
but is confined by some to the Dutch; 
whilst the Flemish school, - they say, in its , * 
more elevated productions, has striven to 
represent a nobler nature. The chief 
question in painting, however, is not vvhat 
the artist attempts, but what he amurt- •" 
plishcs; and, if George Forster right in 
«iviug that, in the works of tho Flemiajh 
, paintens we- generally miss the spirit of J 
tho poet in dm beauty of the manual ex- 
-ccution, theft the Dutch school would.de- 

s ■, ' , h r 



■b'K Ha deficient in. uloai beuuty, but as disunr , ; spite of a severe aegfc. neuatnecK.uifiu 
'‘ , - i r*«jfche»l. in theJughe£t.dcgree, tor faithful in 1824, aged 86 years. Ia hiapldage bQ 1 
'jmiauioa of nature. ■■ There would kill wrote Ids own IUe;. which apiwared’ in- 
remain sufficient 'distinction between the Leipaie, in 3 volsk It isva work «t 
v \.‘ -two sehoo’ls." That they both have great much interest, and we. should Jike _h>’ 
; V merit in respocttpthe.ttcbniculport of the see a good translation of it, as a relief 
' ort/lms never Iwen doubted; and tliat among ilio many high-flown fictions of 
*’ • tlieS have greater merits, to a much dm day. ■ • . . 

,« higher degree, than is generally al- Nkttj.e ( urticn ); a genus ot plants, 
lowed 'them, will bo evident from a consisting chiefly of neglected weeds, 

’ careful study. having opposite or alternate leaves, and 

Nkts cijer, Caspar, one of the best paint- inconspicuous flowers, vfhich are disposed 
.. ‘ "ere of. hia time, was born at Heidelberg, in axillary racemes; the fruit is a small 


il I' TIJib y M. gWWO vr* 

consisting chiefly of neglected weeds, 
liariug opposite or alternate leaves, and 
inconspicuous flowers, vfhich aru disposed 
iu axillary racemes; the'fruit is a small 


in 163b. His father, John Netsclicr, a seed, surrounded by a persistent calyx; 

' > tk i ■ k*. O .1 • i il /1_ _ _j,n alt li Imir 


talent for painting, and, at a later period, placed. upon mmum \cticies, mini mui 
' ' intended to go to Italy to jieriect himself; tut acrid and causiic fluid, which, by pros- 
hur be married iu Bordeaux, nud returned sure, is injected into the wounds caused by . 
to Holland. He settled at. the Hague ; ■ the sharp-pointed hairs. Hence arises the 
*; - auu the necessity of. supporting a uu- well-known stinging sensation, when these 
■ ' ineroua family obliged him to devote plants an? incautiously handled. with 
‘ : ^Himself to' portrait painting apd small our species; ibis stinging is of but little 

1 ■ * ’ m I I • Ik .1 /* i'll . . . ^ ... ..... . i.,,4 X>. Idi.lVnul UllA^ 


5*A - which -farms the characteristic excellence reaet/ibles that <>f tlip bump, ami may bo 
* flio Dutch,school.—a faithful imitation obtained in the name mauuerc very lino 


^- .^Tms.wi ri Uug s i oud the wool of his cur- schatka make eonlage mid fishing-tackle 
y ' - pets. ftre%yM l,nost; t0 deception, llis .from a second species; and it is probable, 


ranPtiKgMhnost t0 deception, lbs .from a second species; and it is molmiile, 
'^v'imuch is JnsvTftgl delicate. His smaller tliat several others may be cmfiloye.il for 
<f< : v ‘ : cdbmet nifemres nil««t ]li gbly valued, on similar purposes. More'lban 120 species 
afcwnuit of 1 dtew r.niM' In these- ho rep-* of nettle arc known, of Winch four or five 
^'resents'- spohm «if gnieofullyn Iravvn only are natives of the U, Slates. Among 

rhuso l„*t is the 77. or ru^imed. 


«»- 
them, one t* u . 8le . *K. ur ?» Ul 
i n ,bis iii^rical painting* 


pamungs, 


of nettle arc known, pf winch-(bur or five 
only are natives of the U, States. Among 
these last is the U. puiiifa, or riah-ioied )' 
remarkable fur its smooth and. soini-trans¬ 
parent stein. • . > ' 



thy, iWumhtnun), who vouinn notw, Russian novoi and h&waio, , 
_but much 'Snaniah nuettoumd flia Danish and Swe* 


rationed fftr or Welschneuburg), ,'p Swiuseanton, and 1 
U‘c ahd per- sovereign', ussfian 'principality, contains, 
ice of srreat with thecountV. of^Uitius'in., 52,000 hi- 





1 and Switzerland., 
;ofmasterS,.it^p 
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. edged, wits rhcn called to Urij. sovereignty, died \1n 1(05. Thuodwft stildfod ia'jfte = 
"by the.slatesof Neufehtiteau,'aud Ids title college of Jesuits, at MfmdteV, at a later-,' • 


• t>y the suites'ol tNeutehtiteau, mid Jpa utte college oi Jesuits, at Mfindtet, at a later ' 
was confirmed by tlie ■ pencil- of Utrecht, period at Cologne, whence he flctt . 

In 180C5, Prussia ceded it to I'lrance, and Hague, atle,r living killed a young man, 


In 180(5, Prussia ceded it to I'*runce, and Hague, atle,r lyiving killed a young inun, 
tins emperor Confeiml, it op nianshid Bor- of a distinguished iiunily in a duel? 
tliior, afterwards prince of ..Ncufchatel* Through the 'mediation of tlie @p: ( uit?Ji >v 
. W agratn: By thor, jieaco of Paris,, it was minister, lie received a lieutenancy iif a f ' 
, . restored, with, additions, to Prussia. The. Spanish regiment of cavidiy, * destitrtid ? 
king granted it a constitutional charier, to inarcii against tin* Moons in Attic^. •' 
dated troiu London (Jan. 18, 1814), with On account of his good behavior, ho. was 
tin; privilege of'forming a separate suite.- promoted to a captaincy. lu u sally from. 


cal government. Several ridges of the 
Jura run through the country. The. lake 
of Noufchatcl (Neuenhnwrsee), 38 miles 
long hy 8 broad, is plentifully supplied 
with fish, unit communicates, with the 
Rhino. Crazing, is extensively attended 
to; wine, fruits, hemp dud flax are pro¬ 
duced; Jho corn raised is not sufficient to 
supply the wants of the inhabitants. The 
rrimiuiucturcs are more- important: tlie 


years, us an interpreter, and to have been 
employed in the most secret transactions. • 
When tlie Coisieaus, after several'unsnc^ ’ 
ccsfliil attempts to free themselves from ;' 
the. oppressions of Genoa, resolved;, in' 
l/T), to form a government of their own, 
they applied to the days of Algiers And , 
Tpnis tiir assistance, who actually sent ’ 
two regiments of cavalry, under tho com- '■ 
nmndof liaren Nuuliof, with such military 


principal are lace, eoiioir and clocks; a stores a.- the islanders needed. Ncuhof 


considerable trade is also carried on in 
cutlery, nmtheumtical and philosophical 

- itV' ,,,, iriicl»fs, chintz ami oilier cotton suit Is. 

- The, freedom and mildness of the govern¬ 
ment attract many -foreigners. There are 
about J2.01H) watch-makers'here, whose 
instruments are -used over all I'urope 
am. iu America. (Jjw Chaux-la-lbnth.) 


was leci-ived witli great joy, and, hi 17iJt», 
was crew neil king of Corsica with a | 
wreath of laurel. 11c laid silver and cop- ’ 
per coins struck, mid established uu.order.., 
of knighthood, under the name of the 
Onlu- of Deliverance. In November, 
17d(i, lie left (Corsica hi order to obtain 
foreign 'instance, and returned, in 17517, • 


The religion is Protestant (Reformed); with ’military stores, purchased vvitls the 
' there .arc .two. Catholic societies. The ad vain es which sonic Dutch houses hail- 
4 language is French; hut German is also made in consideration of the promise of. 


.tlie contliuoij 01 the country und to tin 
. expenses of tho government. - The cgpi 

i..l ..J, I I* _ ... ji. . j* ..j'll _ r_ 


dominion of flat Genoese. Thcodorehad 


Soyon emptier itsejfhito the lake of-Neuf- Theoilore could not maintain himself, 

- feliatek. The't^Wt* is not badly built, and against the Genoese mid a Corsican opiw- ' 
.cdntainK 5bOU inhidiitoiite. ‘ „It is the eenfre sition. lid fled to England. Hera Ids {’ 

.'vPil . i.AJi Jp -.1*. 'll!. . ’ lu.l .-T_ ^..1 1. _U.-w tniid 1 
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Near iliir place is interred ’• * 

■TJJiCOWWH. KMnns Cmtsiqi, - , 
ilied in lliis Parish > >, 

(to-mlMr XI.. ttUTCLVI., 

Immediately after leaving’ 

Tiie Ki»" * Hench Prison, 
ity the JVneliloftho .4ri of Insoh\encij; " 

In consequence ofwhieh 
He registered his Kingdom of Corsica. 

Par the Use of his Creditors ! _ 

Tlic crave—great toucher—to a level brings 
ller<» *> and lieggnrs, galley-slaves ami kings! 
lint Thkoiuihk this moral learned, ere dead; 

Fate jkhui'iI iis lessons on his living bead. 

■ Bestow-vd a kingdom, and denied him broad. 

.Neckomm, Sigisnumd, a distinguished 
German composer, w.is born July 10, 

■ 17JH, in Salzburg, and allowed, us early these names. Nenstria lay Itctwecn the 
as Jiis sixth year, much talent for music. Meuse, the Loire, and the ocean, (rice 
tu his 15th year, he was appointed organ- Fram e, and Mtromtgian.*.) 
i-T of the university in Salzburg, where Nkctehs. (Sec 'Hies.) 
he confumed his studies with grant zeal. Nectrauty (from the 
His father, teacher of calligraphy in the 

_*___ __ ..i'.i .. 


has, besides, composed many piecefc, great 
i pud small, among which is'the grand ope.-" 
m Alexander; also psalms, cantatas, &c.. 
All his compositions arc distinguished, by 
their thoroughness and purity., * 

NeoH onour. (See Anatomy.) 
NeijnpsKs. (See Mr vans Diseases.) 
Nat stria, in tile 'geography, of the 
middle ages; liio western Kingdom of the 
. Franks, iu the north of Franco, so 'called 
in opposition to .Qndrasm (Austria, Oes- 
V«‘icii), the eastern kingdom of the same. 
Tin* term is derived from the negative 
particle Jir (not), and Austria. On tho 
death of Clovis (511), his sons divided his 
territories into two parts, which received 


university, took great cam of the scientific 
and musical education of his son. Mi-, 
chad Haydn instructed Neukomm in 
composition, and oftou caused him to act 
for him as iirst organist to the court. In 
his 16th year, lie Was appointed corrcprli- 
U>r of 1 he opera, at the theatre in rial/hurg, 
on which he resolved to make music his 
exclusive prolesrion. In 1760, he went 
to Vicuna, when* Joseph Haydn received 
Jiirn among his pupils, and prated him 
' like a eon. Until I6U1, he remained in 
this situation, alter which he \\:l* ap¬ 
pointed chajs'l-nnster and director to the 
• German opera in rir. I Vtrrsburg. A so- 
■; von* disease obliged him >i* give up (his 
. ttlaee, in 1607. he was elected a mem¬ 
ber of tin? academy of music, lit Stock-* 
holm, rtbd, in Jr.06, member of the phil¬ 
harmonic society at Petersburg. During 
. Ins residence in that city, he brought for¬ 
ward* - several of bis compositions, with 


Latin nailer , 
neither) means, in. the law of naiious, 
that state of n muioti in. which it does not 
take part, directly or indirectly, in a war 
between other nations. To maintain it- 
*clfiu,this suite, anal ion is often obliged to 
assume a thivatimiug position, to ho able 
to repel, in cin: uf net es*it\, every ag- 
\nv-:sinn on the part of either of the bel¬ 
ligerents. Sueh neutrality is termed an 
armed nadralih/. From the state of neu¬ 
trality arise certain rights.and obligations 
toward* the belligerents. A neutral na¬ 
tion i* allowed to render mi\ nervier* to 
either of the belligerents, which do not 
ncecstsarily tend to «sVh him in carrying 
on hostilities, (t must not send him troops, 
arms oranmiiinitiou. It entmot retire to 
one wl.at it ii ."flowed tl»c other; tor in¬ 
stance, the right of num-hing through its 
ti'rriton, supplies ofprovisions, Ace. With 
either of the belligerents the fteuiral na¬ 


tion has the right to cmichido treaties, if 
they arc not iniemhdto aid the belligerent 
great applause 5 but he eonld not bo pro- in the war, or tlo not necessarily presuppose 
vailed tipon by his friends, and his master, a war. As, however, ill 1 war, force jtj tho ’ 
Jos. Haydn, to publish any of them until main arbiter, it is most advisable for a 
IriOH. He. then wont to Faria, in order to neutral power to conclude apodal treaties 

. “ r.F ......i. 1 ? .:. .1 . • » . . 1 


study itiojfd attentively the higher style. 
, Of dramatic music, and thence Jo Kio 
. Jatyeiroi as composer to the prince of Ura- 
,zil. Iu J824, ho returned to F.nrupe, and 
JiviicT yritlr-prince Talleyrand. In I83ti, 
he wW- to Italy. Among his' chief 
works is! his grand fantnsfa, for die. whole 



of neutrality, iu which the righls and 
duties of tho neutral power, are settled, 
as it may he easily imagined that there 
vyill be. always many disputed {joints be¬ 
tween it'and tint belligerents. .These 
doubtful points are chiefly tho following: ■ 
Whether the neiitralstate can allow the bel- 

the 

Wlmt goods are to 


. . . . ,. _, - , ___, _ they 

■ followed rlVis. Ofbis church compositions, can be seized • whether aptbsnge tlirtnigl*' 
of the most distinguished are bis, its territory is to. bci permitted to the troops 
;v^ctfiiiom, his Stabat iMfler, apd. the can- of tho belligerent*} JhoW the hrikwful requi- ‘ 
Od O.ittrmorgftrt, *by Tiedge., ; He sidons of one ofjp6 belligsraj^ arp-to bo 
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oppbsed; what security is to Wgfrbn on 
- this aecotuit; the compensation' to be ren¬ 
dered if hostilities are committed iuthe neu- . 
tral territory, &c. In'-maritime vcuiKthe 
treatment of effects of tftp enemy on board 
ttentrul vessels, or neutral effects on board 
a hostile vessel, givorisein very important 
questions. (See Couththand.) In limner 
,; times, tlio principle was pretty generally 
admitted, that the 'ownership of the goods 
on board of the vessels was the only point 
to Ih> considered,' and not thfc property of 
the vessels themselves. The belligerents, 
therefor**, seized tnorchaudiso belonging 
to the enemy <>«i hoard of neutral vessels ; 
but they restored neutral projjerty seized 
under tin: enemy's dag. lint, llu: endless 
investigations Which this sj stein cuused, 
as a consequence. of it was the Searching 
of neutral vessels, produced, by degree.-, a 
lie.vv and totally contraiy principle, that 
the flag protects the cargo [k liarirc nculre 
coiu’re lei rurgitisoa nua mu. or le pavilion 
cov.vrr la nntrchandisr ), so that niendian- 
diso of the enemy under a neutral Hug 
was safe, hilt neutral merchandise under 
, a hostile flag Was good prize. 'Phis prin¬ 
ciple, since the middle of the seventeenth 
cenltirv, was adopted in several treaties, 
particularly between I*’ranee ami other 
governments. (.real Jtriinin, however, 
wished to enforce the former principle in 
the war with her colonies in North Amer¬ 
ica. The empress Catharine of Russia, on 
the other baud, declared in 1780, that she 
was willing, if necessary, to enforce by 
amts tHc new'principlo, “ fire si lifts, free 
. goods.” This principle formed the basis 
of he • ystem of the armed ncUtmlilv, itt 
which France and Spain joined with Rtt«- 
sia, audio which oho Denmark, Sweden, 

Holland,. Prussia, Austria, Portugal and 
Naples acceded by sefiarate conventions 
. W>ih Russia. England opposed it; yet 
she was obliged, several times*, tacitly to 
• admit the principle. In tbit French revo¬ 
lutionary War, and iJif* hostilities between 
. England and N;i|«ileon, tleu former re- 
, turned entirely to the old principle. (See 
Continental System*) Since the peace of 
Paris; midpoint has remained unsettled. 

' ■ It came up again in the privateer wars of 
Colombia ami the Greeks.—Respecting 
, the armed neutrality of 1760, of which 
" 4 count Rernstprff probably suggested the 
- first idea, see Minim re surlc jYadralife ar- 
mie., &.c., par k Comte de Giirtz (Haslm 
. 1821) ; Tooke’s Iffe of Catharine It (vol. 
it); Dolim’s Materiatkn Jur Statistic, (6 
vols., 17821 and DeMivfirdigiaUeii . meiner 
Zcit (181 o, 2 volsd.—Diiriug the recent 
.. struggle between Poltttwi-mid-ilu^HajW'hcn 
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Prussia was obliged to make an ex pinna- > 
fion respecting tbe assistance which sire , 
gsive. to the Russians, by allowing ihtou to , 
retreatto her tejritoiy, without dWnrmitig 
them, and to obtain provision, &.c., from 
the same quarter, tin: Prussian govern¬ 
ment declared that ‘it was not in a state 
of neutrality its to the tvVo belligerents, • 
hut in a .-talc of iion-activity. This state 
of non-activity, however, allowed her tp ' 
prevent tin- pas.-,-lire of money Sent fyuiu 
England to the Poles through her territory; , 
also to stop i|i«* couriers of other, poweis,- 
and to disarm the Poles who had entered 
her limits. (For the principle of armed 
interv cniinn, see- Inh rvndiuii.) 

Nki tha r.tis vtuun. in die mi-try, may he 
thus explained: if we talp* a given quan¬ 
tity of' sulphuric arid diluted uiili \vuter, 
and add it slowly to tin- solution of soda 
hv little at a lime, mid examine the tuiy 
ture aih r every addition, we shall fnul 
I hut, for a considerable time, if will exhibit 
the properic s of an acid, reddening vege¬ 
table hints, and having u taste perceptibly 
sour; hot these acid pro|K'ities gradually 
diminish idler every addition of the alka¬ 
line solution, and at last disappear alto¬ 
gether. Jf we still continue to add the . 
soda, tlits mi Mu re gradually acquires alka¬ 
line propnrtits. converting vegetable blues 
to given, and mimitcsting a urinous 
taste. These properties become stronger 
and stronger, the gteater the quantity 
of tbe soda is which is added. Thus it 
appears, that when sulphuric acid and soda 
are mixed together, the properties cither 
of the oue or the other preponderate, ac¬ 
cording to die proportions of each; hut 
there nre certain proportions, according to . 
which, when they tire combined, they 
mutually destroy or disguise the pro|«>rties 
of each other, so that neither predomi¬ 
nates or rather so that both disappear, . 
When substances thus mimiuily disguise : 
each other's properties, they are saii| to * 
tnnlndizi' one another. This property is 
common to a great* number of bodies; 
but it manifests itself most strongly, and - 
was first observed, in the acids, alkalies 
and earths, lienee the sallte which arc 
comhinnlions of ^tese difibrent bodi.es,. 
receivetl long ago the natuo of neutral 
salts . 

N'kutru. Salts. (See Salts*) ' 

Nkiwiiku, prince Maximilian Alexata-. . 
dor Philip, horn Sept. 23,1782, brother to,,, 
the reigning princ* 4 Augustus of Wied4 
Neu winl. Alexander von tlimiboldps fei^Or 







Brazil. Tn IPIfS, lie left f?io Janeiro, with 
two other Oenuans, Fellow mat FreyfYis*y 
; .and 'sonic armed epmpajiiojfis, and went 
‘ to Calm Frio, thonfep U* Villa fc3f. Sulvudcpr 
dqs Campos <los (Soayfaeasas, nearer the 
soil. On the Kio-Doco ho liuramo ac¬ 
quainted with the warlike Romanies, of 
' whom he is the 'first who busgivt'ij accu¬ 
rate inibrmatioi'i. Jn It?HI, he proceeded 
to Villa Yiru/n. On his way to Sta. Cruz 
ami Mila Belmonte, he touched npou Jaii- 
as*ema, where traces of an extinct race of 
■Mien are to ho found. His desire to visit hiss 
known countries induced him to go as far 
as the frontiers of Minas Comes. Through 
i almost imp-nctruhlc woods, his company 
made their way with the axe. to Viliu do 
,6 s . Pedro if Alcantara, and proceeded again 
through woods^rliicli 1 he}'letl not until 
they Inwl reached Berra da Yureda. Tins 
Btutc of his health induced him to return 
straight through Hertam to Baida, whom he 
. embarked. May 10,1817, l’or Lisbon. The 
. description of his journey (:J vols., dm., 
with many engravings and mans, Frank¬ 
fort on the Maine, It* 10) shows with 
what knowledge and courage he has 
examined rho country along the eastern 
shore, of "Brazil, from 1-J" to 2B -3 rf. alti¬ 
tude. lie has also phlilis-lcd treatises on 
subjects of natural science in tin* transac¬ 
tions of die academy of iia'.timiiMs at 
Bonn'. Of his .IbbiUmusm zur .\atur- 

f bsth'u'htc JirnsUiuis (Weimar, lid.', sho 
1th Lumber appeared in lMi7. Iiise.nl- 
luetions an: v< ry numerous and valuable. 

Nkitwif.d ; capital and nsudcncu of the 
mediatized prince of Nemviad, in Pni'~ 
sia, on the. Rhine, three leagues distant 
, from Cohlctity, in a hitm'iiful plain. It 
'contains 4P(W iulmhiiants, and maim'ac-. 
turns of various kinds of goods. It is no* 
quite a century old. Its prosperity lias 
lfcvYt greatly promoted by ill}' free 'ex- 
- ereise of religion, permitted to nil <le- 
* Wonduation.s; tax that it contains at pres- 
1 ent jProtostants, ' Catholics, Moravians, 

, ijjfcnrtoniies, (Junkers* Jews, &«. ' 

■■ * v Nkva ; a river of lijrwia, which issues 
‘-frqrrt lake, Ladoga, and, after u. westerly 
" course of about thirty-five miles, Hows 
v into. gulf of Finland, below Peters- 
". Idujjk'-by three mouths. ft is from 300 to 
• 400'Yntfls- widt' ! .and JO or 15 loot deep, 
ah|f,-<tf eouriys, navigable for vessels of 
,eonsiderobfa size. Iris generally frozen 
> ''over'from.October -to April. The water 
is pufe, nwfjs used fur drinking and cook- 
' irtgj in PetendHirg.' ’ 

,. ' W*.va»os lM Ilm»a iit x or Illimani ; a 

’ ,high mountain belonging to the Andos, in 
\ ‘Upper Peru, abotti .fifteen, leagues ftoiu 


La P$z. It is .one ‘of' the richest; gold'' 
mouiifuins of South America... A little ail- ' 
yer has also been dfecdveretlfherit. « 
“Nsvis, or JSiF.vtsjV’ au island id* die i 
' West Indies. It is a beautiful spot, and 
little more thjm a single mountain, whose 
basons about miles in ciremulcreneiv. 
That tlic island was. tho production of a 
volcano, is very evident, u crater being.. 
Visible on tin: summit and sulphur fre¬ 
quently discovered in ‘the cavities of tho 
earth. ‘ It is well watered, and' in general 
fertile, producing mu«:h‘si(gar. The exports 
arc estimated at 877,400 dollars. Jt ha- ■ 
longs to ilia English, anti is divided into live. 
jKiiishes, containing 16,750 inhabitants ;• 
500 white, iiaO iivn people, of color, ami 
15,000 slaves. Jt contains one town, 
(dmrlofiiowi', which is fortified. 

New. For names liegimiing with this 
adjoeti;c not given here, see the articles 
miller die name which fol’.ifw it. Thus,' 
for New Britain, Now Castile, New Cale¬ 
donia, Now (irgriada, New Holland, A. c., . 
see llritnln, (’tislilr, A.e. 

Nkw \lbi>'N. (Sen .llbivh, alsoCait-- 
Joririo, ,\7ie and 

. Nkw Avisthiwam. bS-c A Vie York.) 

,V Aai. n i.vukl, or rini'A ; a port 
and town on the island of Buranov, in 
hi.ig (Jeorge the Third’s Archipelago, mi 
the north-west coast of North America; 
hit. o7° ;t(V N.: chief place of the Russian 
settlements there. From this place an in- 
I'TCiiiusc is kept up with Cheia and tho 
Marquesas. The commerce >-* ;i monop¬ 
oly in tho hands of the Russian North 
American comp-'cy, the directors of which 
art; in Peter.-hnr.':. v Pee Ilussiit.) 

Nkwaisi.; a posi-towu and capital of 
Es'cx county. New Jers'-y, nine miles 
west of New York city ; population, in 
J8'20, (inti? ; in IHhtl, iPjffott. Jt is finely" 
situate, d on the wist side of Passaic 'river, 
six or men miles, by the course of'the 
river, above its mouth, and' only two or 
three in a ilin et Jine. * It is handsomely 
built: many of the hoiwes are elcguui, and - 
it is one of tin- most hcmtfiihi towns in 
tin’ 1J. States, It contains a .court-house, ’ 
a jail, two bunks, an ticmfemy, .and fivo . 
housesmi’jHiblic worship, two for, Pnsby- 
teriair*,* arid for-, I'lpiscophlimis, Baptists . 
and Methodists, on« each: It has extehsivo ' 
mauipuctiircs of shoes, lead let, couches,'., 
ftiicy chairs, and eithiuCit v^orji- The,Pas¬ 
saic 'is navigable to tliis town for sloops 
of #10 tons. Th« cider, so woll. knqwu liy 
the najpe of Newark, drier, is chiefly iriudet, 
.in the township of Qmugc,,ou tlic wesf- 
side of Newark. Morrtp canal passes < 
through Newark. >. , ■. . , ;*■» 
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*uniawft, wrnftfi formed a house, mid house? of worship for Presby- 
4 >art 'd th* towi nil im. It contained, tenans, Episcopalians, Dutch Reformed 
m lhao, 3947 uihHlnuntis and in INK), church, Raptists mid Methodist*. 


7592. Its population is now (November, 
J83I) estimated at 8000. The town Simula 
ou at) arm of RuzzdrilV tiay, mid in laid 
out upon ground sloping to tho water, in 
utreute intersecting each other at right an¬ 
gles. The situation is very pleasant, and the 
appearance of the town indicates, what is 
, really true, thfit its jnliabitmn.s possess great 
enterprise and wealth. The rapid increase 
of its trade and population shows that ilia 
one of the most flourishing towns in the lb 
States. The whale fishery constitutes the 
prineipil business oft he people. They have 
at present 144 ships and In brigs engaged 
in this business; ami ninny vessels on- 
gaged in other branches of commerce. 
The town contains a court-house, a jail, 
an almshouse, three banks, two insurance 
cilices, an academy, a flourishing lyueum, 
, four priuting-ollic.es (one of which issues 
u daily paper, ami (lie oilers weekly pa- 
perm, do yon churches, \iz. three tor Cuu- 
gregationsilfels, three li>r baptists, two for 
nletiaiilists, ono lor Africa;is, one for 
.Friends, and a Catholic chapel. chapel 
for seamen is now being erected. 

-Nkw ickk.n ; ti post-town, port of entry, 
and capital of Craven county, North Car¬ 
olina, on the. south-west bank of tire 
Neuse, at die junction of the Trent, 119 
miles south-yvest of Raleigh ; Ion. 77° .7 
W. Ini 3.V 20’ N.; population, in 1820, 
3303; in lri:JO, 3?7(i. It contains a court- 
house, a‘jail, n theatre, two hiuiks, an 
academy, a' public library, and houses of 
public worship for Episcopalians, Jfcui- 
tist.5 ami Methodists. The town is very 
pleasantly situated, handsomely built, ami 
mostly of brick, and is tin: largest and 
, most improved town in North Carolina. 
It is' considered healthy, and Jias coifsid- 
. oral tie commerce*. The, expom consist 
principally of . grain, pork, lumber, and 
naval stores. A steam-bout plies between 
Newlnru and Elizabeth City, and thus 
. 1 connects it with the great routes to die 

—/1U....I ■__ Id _i 


. - A Con¬ 

siderable pait of tlio town is' siujated. 
rather low, 1'iit is urroimfcd healthy, and 
has considerable trade. The exports con¬ 
sist chiefly in grain. The Raritan is nav- 
igahle to this place for sloops of 80 tons.’’ 
Here is n bridge across the river. Rut- ? 

college wfiH tbnmled m this place by 
tho ministry's rd the Dutch Reformed 
church in 1770. The building is o spacious 
stone edilico, three stories liigb.' It ha#a 
president, nine instructors, and"seventyistu** 
<l«‘nts. \ theological seminary was estab¬ 
lished here in I8H, hv the’Dutch Re- * 
formed church. It has three professors ■- 
and twi'fiiy-ibur’students. Tlio 'mode of \ 
instruction is by lectures, and the course, 
lasts three yetirs. 

New IIkunswick; a Hritish provinco 
of North America, hounded north by 
Lower Canada ami Chaletir hay, east by 
llie, gull of rit. iJiwreiii'e, south by Nova, 
Scotia and the bay of Fumly, and west 
by .Maine, it is divided into S counties 
and 5!» parishes. The population, in 1824, 
was 7:(,t!2t>. We have not been able to 
obtain an authentic account of the present 
statistics of this province, and must give 
only an imperfect description ol’it. The 
hnynlT'umly, on the south, nearly di\ido» 
New Brunswick from Nova Beotia. I’ns- 
sanmijiioiiily hay forms its south-western' 
boundary, the bay of (lialeur its nortli- 
w (‘stern, and the hay ol’ Miraniichi in- , 
dents it on the east. The principal river-is ; 
the St. John’s, which is navigable for boars 
to the Great fhlls* near the 'Ixtrder of ’ 
Maine, ami a further distance efSuO miles ., 
above the fails. The other chief rivers... 
are the ril. Croix, which forms a part of 
the western boundary, ami ihyMininiichi, 
which is a considerable rjver flowing inter 
Mirainu-lii bay. The country is neither 
mountainous nor level. On tile liorders- •. 
of the rivers, and Li die interior of the.-, 
country, there arc forests of excellent \ 
timlK'r. Great quantities of lumber,, and.; 

/■ . ■ _ .• ..l. .1 ■ rt... *_ ji 


.northward, and to Charleston (South Car- ' especially of piiie timber for ships, drif 

- olimj. . . . carried down ih * Mirawichi. JMych 

Nkw JlacijiswicK; ft city of New Jersey, tlio land is good for ti lingo; but. pidy'q,,.; 
partly jin, Middlesex, dud {tartly in Som r wnnU t portion of it is well oujtfvuted.p' 
■flrsot' county, on the south-west side of.. Lumber ami fish are the priii£j{iul ari5cld& ; ;- 
.Raritan river, 17 miles by.the course of the of export; and llic trade is rpi^tly^wirtv* 

: rivor above Raritan liay, 12 miles yvefit of ! Great Britain and tho Wrijt dnd’uj^;, fTtitf 

- Ambc*y,‘33.uules south-west ofl^cvyYork, "capital of the. province w Fredericktjan; It, 

iat nf. PliiWInliJnn ■ tr». ; iinmlu nn Si ■ Jinlmti rirnr .rn/t tuiil Us 1 



summ on Sw John’s river,, and,had,, ini 1 

w ; ri . 
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,'18^1, with tho-p;iriislt of Fredcrfckton, 1849.' population, ih ISJO/.jiras 0852;.ind8jl(^, 
Inhabitants. There id u college here ;^ti375. This is, tlie Smallest township* iu ' 
and some common schools are patronised. ,'Massachusetts, containiug only 647 acres, 
‘.by- llic colonial government. St. John’s; Jr. is bounded on the liorth'by Merrimack 
- .'city, nt tho mouth of the' river of the *> river, and on all other sides by Newbury.* 

' ; same name, had, in 1824, a population of * If was separated, from Newbury in 17tS4. 

■ '‘‘.8438. It is a flourishing city, and has uu The town has a remarkably pleasant ap-< 
extensive and profitable trade. The tides '-peunuicet especially when viewed from 


in its harbor, and in other parts of the hay 
. of f'ujitly, often 1 rise to the height of thirty 
or foily iuet. Tlio other principal -tow ns 
aii) i*u Andrew's, at tlie mouth ofSt.Croi - : 
river, and Mirumichij.dn the bay of tho 
same name. The chief executive officer 
of New Brunswick, entitled *>liculcimnt.- 
gmeruor, and jhe members of the coun¬ 
cil, twelve in nutnlicr, and tie* judges, are 
. apiHmitcd by tlie king. The menilterH 
of the house of assembly, twenty-six in 
uiimtier, are, elected hy the people. 

NfiWBtmfin ; a post-tmvu and port of 
entry in Orange conn A, New York, on 
the west bank of the Hudson, 10 utiles 
south of Poughkeepsie, ami tin north of 
New York cjiy. 'Hie population, in J820, 
■ was 581*2; in 18-‘10, M2-J. The village 
of Newburgh is pleasantly situated, well 
built, arid flourishing, and comumnj.ls a 
delightful view of the Hudson and tho 
Highlands. It contains a bank, a very 
respectable and flourishing academy, and 
houses of worship lor Prrsbyt. linns, As¬ 
sociate Reformed lYHiytcriune, Episco- 
palinns and Methodist*. , Tho academy 
contains a valuable library, and an excel¬ 
lent collection of tuups, mathematical iip- 
* partitas, &c. The principal streets are 
paved, and the tillage is well supplied 
Yfith excellent water. 'Die. courts tor die 
' couuty we held alternately at Newburgh 
mid Goshen, 'fhe \ iikige bus considera- 
hie shipping; uud- the town has extensive 
’ manufactures, and is ver/valuable lor the 
purposes of agriculture. 

Nkwbuat ; a town in Berkshire, Eng¬ 
land, 5l miles cast of Batli, ami 5b west 
of Londonj population, 4808. It is situ- 
'ated on'the Rennet, which is riiadenai- 
igablo to Reading, and joins the Thames. 
'Near this town were two obstinate 1 mu ties 
lbugbt, ;b«tween the royalists and the 
forced of the parliament, king Charles be¬ 
ing presftiit at both ■of them ; tho first 


the, opposite luuik of the-rivor. ’flu'streets 
are regular, aud cross each other nearly at 
right angles. High street, oveij*xiks.»tlie 
town, and 1ms a delightful prospect of the 
harbor, plum island, the ocean, and tlie 
country on tlie northern hank of the Mcr-. 
rinmek. Thu dwelling-houses are un- 
commonly good, uud the public buildings 
are, in handsome, style. It has a brick 
court-house, a stonc.jail, a lirick market- 
house, ,n * town hall, four brick drlmul- 
1 muses, and seven churches. Newbury port 
rose rapidly from the close of the revolu¬ 
tion till 1800. It was extensively engaged 
in the West India and llm carrying trade. 
The emluirgo, subsequent restrictions on 
commerce, and the late war, were*dread¬ 
ful evils to this town. A fire, in J811, de¬ 
stroyed 250 buildings. The construction 
of Middlesex euual deprived it of tho- lum¬ 
ber trade. Still, the town remains inter- 
estiHgnnd important. Congress lias,made 
an appropriation for improving the mouth 
of the Imrlior. A fund of .y5O;UU0 v\ua late¬ 
ly given for tho improvement of iifs literary 
jus-iftutinns. Tim shipping amounted, in 
J82ti, to 20,404 tons. Tho duties on iln- ■ 
ports the same year were 840,90(1. The' 
value of imports was !j»l<jt5,811 ; of ex¬ 
ports of domestic proditclions, 8190,720. 
'fhe average annual income front the eod- 
iishery is §50,000;-aud 21,000 barrets of 
mackerel lane been caught in a year. 
There are several distilleries, a valuable, 
brewery, ami manufactures of carriages, 1 
shoes, hats, cordage, morocco, leather, and 
gold and silver plate. The great line of 
eastern stage-coaches runs through this 
tow u, aud a steonirboat lias run between 
this* place gnrj Huverbill. A bridge, sus¬ 
pended by chains, connects Newhurypmt. 
with Halishury. A' turnpike and hVtdgti 
connect it with Plfmr island, A newspa¬ 
per has lieen'issued weekly since 1773. 
Many persons resort to Nowburyport for' 

O uAmilKnnn a ..Mil (|i U/t.Uk Him » 


J'Sdptgtnber 20, 1043, and tlie other Otto- - a summer residence; grid it has' iKien tlio * 
-W T644. ' ‘ hirth-pluco or Jccsidencjs qf many dfitlif- ’ 

NjEWBujaveoRT; a post-town, port of guished men. V'* • ' 4 ‘ 

jsntiyj and ode of the shire towhs of Essex Newcasix*, Dckje of. (Sue .Caver**' 
’^oufi^,Majdachusotts,stniMls ojitho-6K»uth dish.) -. ^ ■ 

^baxik'ofilileirriinack rivet*, thtee'iuiles from- NjKwcAsTLE-u^o^-Tr«F, *, a large, pop- 
mouth, 24 miles north of Kalfcto, and ulcus, nmi'tredink’tewn of England, chief 1 











he effected by the injection of col 4 wgter 
ty,condense tin: vapor. Tints an impot'- v 
lartt step towtirds the construction of thc , 
. very powerful instrument in question, tip-- 
pea!'.■* to have beep owing to tue^ngenuity 
oi'Ncvvcomineu, who, in conjunction with' 
captain Favniy and Switzer, took out a- 
patent tor the invention. To Wart, of 
Glasgow, and a I ter wards of Birmingham, 
the world is indebted for llie. qptriumli- 
iiary advances towards jwrliiclion, subse¬ 
quently made, in lite construction of tho 
steam-engine. 

•\kw fcI.vo 1 .Ak 0 . [A, ti:vv general re¬ 
marks were made on this subjor t under 
tbe head of JBngluwl, JV'U': hut wo 
have thought that a mom detailed tw- 
eount might lx: agreeable to our readers.] 

; In >, the portion of IN oil h ,\ moriea (q.v.)t 

lying between tbe .’14*1) find -laity degrees 
of latitude was diviiied by James I into 
two" parts, called North and .South Vir¬ 
ginia,- aud granted to two companies. 
’Die London company were authorized 
to make settlements Any whom between 
31° and 11° (sec f‘ir*ini<t), am! the Plym¬ 
outh company received tho same priv¬ 
ilege in regard to the eoimlrv between 
and. *15°. In llil-J, captain Smith 
(q. v.J, having examined the roasts uf 
North \ irgiuin, made a mop of the coun¬ 
try. and presumed it to p'-oiee (diaries, 
who changed tin* name <o New England. 
In lU\iO, a new patent, was granted to the 
Plymouth compain, cnnipn In tiding that 
.part of tin* country lying Itelween 40° and 
’4S ' 5 from X. to S., and cxleudiiigiluoiigli- 
out the main laud, from .an to sea, under 
the name of New England in America. 
This name has, ever niner, continued to 
he appropriated to th>* country lying east 
of New V'urk : and although it has never 
formed a political whole, ytd, as tbe. most 
of tho colonies which were planted in it, 
were founded on -the same, principles (if 
' government, by men of similar political 
a Oil 1 religious views and character* arid 
cluive ever r been closely associated with 
e^ifh other, sind ill many respitels differed,’ 
'41 nil still differ.' from tin; other colonics 
. end states, iirthcir institutions and internal 
i, organization, we have thought it best to 
give a connected view of their history, 
un<t$r.Hiis general head. ; The guogniplt- 
'ieol dmi statistical details will Ik; found 
’ under the appropriate/ bends. The gov¬ 
ernments of tlie New EugJjmd .colonies 
wpvere (.•liarter-^tiverumeijts ? while those uf 
"'the otherColonies were royal or proprieta¬ 
ry ; ihe'govlrnmenl arid ownership of tho 
> country \vn$ iittttie colonist^ .wliihy in the, 

■ other colonies, thov syejpft'boih in tbe, 
V' • V .>>•?* :• ,<■ MV--- 1 '' ' 


crown or proprietors, or-the government 
was vested in the former, while the prop- .. 
erty.of fh« colony was in the latter. . Tho V 
New England colonists . were ‘ Puritans ■ 
(q. ^.),—a party which no less strenuously 
defended civil ihan rvligions liberty; tujil. 
the events of the. ■ middle -of the' seven¬ 
teenth century brought out a largo num¬ 
ber of republicans. to join them. The 
early and general provision for common 
education, in Now England, was another , 
peculiarity of that!.part of the country, 
Jn tun years utter the settlement of Massa- 
ehusetts Huy, 1 lan ard college was estab¬ 
lished. In it *47, the legislature of that- 
province passed a law, requiring every 
town with 50 families to pirn ide a school; 
and a similar law was adoptod in Con¬ 
necticut,'in 1 <h 10. Provisions of the same - 
natun> wen* made iu New Liaven and 
Plymouth. These laws laid tin; Inunda¬ 
tion of the Now England system of free 
schools. The organization of the church 
government is entirely dcmoeratkal, anil 
the municipal M stem is, in many reflects, 
peculiar. 

'I’lie iirst settlements on the coast of 
Maine wore among the earliest itt New 
Laghlin 1. Martin Pring, an English nav¬ 
igator, visited its shores in die years It 103 
arid KiOd, and obtained some knowledge 
of iis rivers and havs, and of the interior 
of the count™, which lie communicated 
to the palrous of American discovery anil \ 
colonization. 'Pin: Plymouth company 
wore, in consequence, led to attempt a 
settlement til the mouth of the Kennebec, 
in UHI7, which, however, proved abortive, 
from the or •orrenee of accidental circmn- 1 
stances of 1111 unfavorable. character. One 
of the most zealous supporters of this 
enterprise, sir I'enlinmido (Jorges, urged .. 
bis associates to repeat the experiment, 
biit without .success!“ Finding,” Buys life,.. 

I edit Id uo longer be seconded Ay others { 
I became-an- owner of “a ship piysejf.fit t. 
for ttyat employment, and, .mideifwWoff 
fishing and-trade, I got a master aMcom- ’; 
pauy. fbr lifir, to which' 1 sent ,Vlstes anti *0 
othew, ipy, own gcgvatits, ,$viih dUtilr : ‘pg6 -. f 

"virions, for trade and discovery,' npjtoint- 
iqgthem to leave the'ship audit lie ship’s 
company to follow - their business iu the 
usual place.” After continuing tliis pri- 
vate. bourse of discovoiry several years,. 
(Jorges, eonjoiatly with Mason, in- l<J32i • 
obtained from flic eoujie.il of Plymouth 
(of which they both were members), a 

* grant of the territory lying between the ■ 
rivers Meitimac and Kennebec. !flie ■ 
next year, invjqhhexioh with other adven¬ 
turers, .they sent over a qumber' <tf colei- ‘ 

. J . ' • -* 4t » ■ ' >. . i 1 . ■ ' ' 



v.-rs. 
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nists, Mo commcncwi thffuo'tflpjiionts at improbable^ however, that this cominis- ■' 
the. moyfli ofthe Posscataquu.- Several' sion resulted from the artful tuud (also- 

1 ua.Ai.ft.L . - It. J._.. - V. . _ . < 


jmogig- 


■ ot f Jorges. i tie itmowiug year, a tract, or I »urii:uvi. upon himself, Gorges up- 
C<impr«lic.ndiiiglhi; jwninxiiliion wliicinho pointed a nevv board of counsellor for tho ’ 
flourishing low n of Portland now Mantis, pne mini ill of his province, the name of 
• ivas conveyed, by the emme^to two liter- which was uowvchitiige.d m Maine. The ' 
chants,of .Plymouth '(Eng.), who wlnh- lir.-t general court, uniter this charter, was 
■listed a trading-house. on an intend near i.clil at rteeo, .Inin.-?*."), IthJO, a t which tho 
Portland harbor, and promoted tin* settle- iiili.ihit.ints ofthe several plantations, lieinjr * 
tnent of the neighboring coast. TJiec’olo- summoned, npueamd, and renewed their - 


mein ot rue nejgiinoring coast, i in* eoto- 
■ nisis came obit-fly from the south-west of 
England, and were accompanied by cler- 
' gytncn of the established church j w hence, 
the settlements found little favor in lh>; 
cj'es ofthe Massachusetts planters. Far- 
thcr eastward, without the limits of Gor¬ 
ges, was the. Pemaqiiid patent, issued in 
1(1111, to several persons belonging to Bris- 
. tol, oue of w hom was the mayor of that, 
city. Tliistract, lying about -‘{6 miles cast 
ol‘ the Kenm-bcc, bad lieen the subject of 
an Indian comcymice in 103,7, at which 
idulp its settlement was commenced. Pe- 
muqoid (now Bristol) nm.-t lie regarded, 
then font, as ilu; oldest permanent settle¬ 
ment in Maine. In JIPJ5, the council 
conveyed to (Jorges a separate title to tlio 


summoned, appeared, and renewed their - 
oath ol allegiance to the lord proprietor. 
The arrival of Thomas (Jorges, Esq., with 
the ci'.mniissioti of guvrnor, occurred-the ‘ 
same year. lie presided at the second • 
session of the court, in Feptember, am] 
tiK.lv up bis nsidcnre at the city of Gor¬ 
get: iim (now the town of Vork), of which 
be was ]ik‘-vvisO mayor. In tho mean 
fine, tin- pnign-ssof tin* civil war in Eng¬ 
land was bccoiniiig ruinous to thoso who 
tuliicrcd to die side, of the crown; and sir 
Ecniiiiauiio, in rotmnon with other rov-. 
fdisls, found himself uiiahle to breast the 
storm. Being taken prisoner, on thour- 
rcinlcr <d’ Bristol to the parliamcnttiry . 
forces, iu Jt >47, he soon after died, at an 
advanced age, leaving tiis estate, to ins 


portion of the former grant esist of the, son, John (Jorges, Esq. 


Puscatuqun, lulling previously continued returned to England in BUB, and was 
Mason in the [/oxscssioii of tint western succcihled in his ofliee by Mr. Vines, 
par. ior.'whom it had received the name during wIkim* brief administration n titlo 
of j\evv Hampshire. Gorges, in like man- to a largo portion of the, province, called 
iter, conferred the name of NeWSomor- the Plough Patent, which mid been grunt- 


The governor 


iter, conferred tlic name of NcWSomor-* the Plough Patent, which had been grunt- 
setshiiv on his grant, in compliment to ed by the council of Plymouth, in JfclO, 

•<, the county of bis liiiih, and too^s iiumo- , was "revived by colonel Alexander ltigby, 

■ , dram rfyoasures fbi; organising- a' govern- h member of tlio long-parliaiuertt, tw-nv 
■; incur. Captain - 'W’iluuni /Gdrges >-uipu‘ Lancashire, who bad purchased it Iron* - 
over for ties p'ur^d^ whK^tXnttasskitis to tin* patentees. This claim rinbraepd a - * 
ff‘«tletwenresidejHtln fhetM&vufou. tract 4U-miles sqifarc* in rim.moB^safdcd: ■; 



■ ',fehccs... For sointt' itciuson*. there Appears and wus profoibly the cause.of tlie resits- '', 
. pot -to hay6 been a perfect acquiescence citation of' this obsolete title. - Cleatfe*.'-, 
... on the part of all the people under tfite summoned a court at Casco (now Pint- **. 
■’ early administration; for, the following < hind), in 1044, in tlm name of' Rigbyi-Asp 
. year, governor Winthrop and others, of “lord proprietor and presidentof the prov- , 
iVla'ssai\hns»Hti^ received ‘ gdtl>dyity * from fuce of Lygonia,” as the Plough Patent, 
Gorges, ■‘‘ (o' govent his province of IVew 'was denominated by its new proprietor, 
Sduieraetshinf, uud. witjiAl to qvorace his .The inhabitants seem generally to liftve 
' servants and private) affairs.” ‘ If.is not opposed the pretensions of Rigby; but. 
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j/Mr. Viht's, yielding to the storin,' and ; of the crown, the proprietor ,was induced 
'-.gaining no intelligence from Gorge?,'re. td part .with histillo to^tbc province lor „ 
.- signed Ins commission, and removed, 1 with , the $11111 of £1*350., This transaction took . 

■ his family, to the island of Barbarloes^ to - place’ March 15,1677—8. After the-juir- 
■ which groat numbers of royalista docked, chase,. instead of continuing possession 
nr tlmy period. Soon after (in lC46y, the\ tiwlcr the colbr of a right derived from 
• claims of--Rigby were recognised by the their jiatent, the gbvenior and council of 
commissioners lbr foreign plantations, in * Massachusetts Bay, by a proclamation ad- 
Etigknd, and the government of Lygouia dressed to iho freeholders ol‘ the province 
became regularly established. The small of Maine, dated at York, March 17,1(1?!) 
number of towns and plantations remain- —#0, declared themselves to lie the lawful , 
ing within the limits,of Maine,'as now assigns of sir F. (Jorges, Kt, and, “ to the ' 
restricted, elected Edw.'Godfrey, Esq., of odd that the above-named province might 
Gorgoima, their governor; and, in 1H50, be protected in the enjoyment of their just 
fearing they should-lid) into the hands'qf rights and privileges, according to the ■ 1 
the Pnritaa coloni< s, petitioned parliament rules of his majesty’s royal charter, gfmt- 
, to constitute th<!m a distinct jurisdiction, i'll unit) tlie ahoyp-named sir F. Gorges, 

<l u part of the commonwealth of England, Kt.’” proceeded to organize a provincial 
' that they and their posterity might enjoy the. jurisdiction. Thy government established 
immunities aud privilegesoffreehom ling- at that time was composed of a president,. 


. lishmcu,” but without success. Theft-nppre- 
- hcnsiims were soon rotSi/ed : in I f»5^, the 
’ colony of Massachusetts Hay laid claim to 
(lie greater part of Maine, under the pre¬ 
tence that it was embraced within the 
' limits of their jmteut, and proceeded to 
exercise ‘ jurisdiction over the tdwns, uot- 
• withstanding the well-founded and manly 

{ irotests of governor Godfrey. I.ygonia. 
ikeWise, being loft, hv the tleatli of Rigby, 
in a defenceless condition, was brought 
within the Massachusetts rha *1 er, nil hough 
its towns were not nil reduced to submis¬ 
sion until 1(158. The rot al commissioners, 
Who were sent to Nctv EngJrnd sunn after 
the restoration of diaries IJ, visited Maine 
lit (he summer of lUli.’i, and issued a proc¬ 
lamation, declaring the province to die un- 
fUit the protection and govcinmeru of the 
' king, and designating several gentlemen 
as magistrates for the administration of 
' ’qffhirs, until the further pleasure of the 
■' crown should be known. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had the commissioned left - New 
- England, bqinro the authorities oi’ Mnssa- 
chusette, with the aid of a militai'V fmre, 

' *. ■ i • _ . i . I 


a deputy-president, an 1 assistant, eight jus¬ 
tices, and an elective general court, which 
dominoed fi. he exercised, with the excep¬ 
tion of the period of Andros's administra¬ 
tion over New England, until ItilfcJ, when, 
by the new charter of Massachusetts, 
Maine was constituted a county, with the. 
name of York,, or Yorkshire. This ar¬ 
rangement lasted, without any change, till 
17G0. when the counties of Cumberland 
and Lincoln were. incorporated, and tlio 
emu!!} of York was reduced to nearly its : 
present limits Aftftr the iiidupcudciico 
of the colonies was established, Maine wan 
styled a district, although its connexion 
with Massachusetts remained the Same, 
until it was erected into an independent 
stati, in ItfcJO. The extent of the prov- , 
hice of t.e gw was probably about one 
third, of tlie territoiy of the state, tla> other 
portions being derived to Massachusetts 
by the charier of JfiJl'J. The ancient set-- 
tlemcrit of Pemuipiid (now’ Bristol), long ■ 
regarded as the ultiviu 'i'kuk ofjNcw Eng-/ 
latid, was almost the. only post of impor¬ 
tance, c.-im of the Kennebec, t before, that- 


resumed ibeir sway in the province, to date. The French province of Aeadie, 

i_ • I-i *«._A. .._ll_« 4.. « * i' . I «■ .• . 



.of the -original .patentee, at length sue- demand of territory was re: 
ceedftd ih obtaining a'restitution of his 4 English government; and, 

•Itli. Iiu a f/m-ul S/liiulie:ilir>)i al the Aiib 1(11 LI iIk. mm inti’tf iVim 1 


titk\hy h formal adjudication ai the pal¬ 
ace, of Whitehall, where agents appeared 
on tli 6 . pttrt.of MiWtocbitsdts Bay, in olie- 
diettce to ai'oyal orderbutrunwilling to 
, renounce her hold ubprt the province, the 

colqtfy bad nistfucftMl Tutr agents to pur- iiimviif ju im ^wuiiuiii.^n) if nij n vn i wint 
chase the'title ffoin Oort&ty' In case the and received the name of the comity of’ 
decision wadip-hte ftvqr; aud accordingly, Cornwall. A strong fortress wa? built ut ! 
contrary" to this-wishes o*f. the.ftftinhitunt ., - f’einuquidj lor the jirotcctinn of the ihMK ■ 
, and mot without excitibgg displeasure hunts; aud consulcrabfe numbers ot* qmi- 


sisted by tho ’ 
in tho year 
lfib-J, the country, from Pemarpftd to • 
the river Sr. Croix was included in tho>. 
wcllrknown patent'of Charles JI to lps ; 
brother, the duke of York (afterwanlh 
James JJ.) This jMirt of Miiine was thug 
united, in its governmetrt, with New York, 
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grants encouraged tfy tP.‘^)vertio^s of; -ciyil body politic,' fi>r our better ordering, 
iSew York, established themselves oi* dif- «od preservation, and fujrther'nnco of the 
fereut points ■ of* thecoast. The settle- ends aforesaid; and^ l*y Virtue hereof to 
ineiits were chiefly about the over Sheep- enact, constitute ami frame such jifst ami 
scot; but the ravages of the Indiafis pre- equal law**, ordinance^ ucts, cpnsfjtntioiis 
vented their gmvirtli, njuj nim|)y occasioned aud offices, from- time to time, as shall 
tile total -dispersion off the* iidiabitarits, lor be thought most meet and convenient, foij 
a considerable period. The duke of. the genera] good of the colony's Unto 
York’s*title caused oh- liis dethronement which wo promise nil due submission and 
as king of England; and, us already obedience.” This is the earliest American 
stated, the cliaWer of king Williart vested constitution, and is dated Nov. 11, 1090, 
the territory in Massachusetts. Alter the and signed bv 41 persons. The whole 
termination of ludiup hostilities, and the eompuiiy, including women and children, 
reduction of Canada, these binds were amounted to 101. Tln-y then proceeded 
again taken up by numerous seniors, and, t<» examine the coast, ami iinrdlv deter- 
frou* that period to the present, this por- mined to settle ul n place to which they 
- tion of Maine has beOu constantly advune- gnv e die mime oi* Plymouth, (q.-v.j They 
ing in improvement and nilmatkiu, not- lunded, lien' December II ((). s.).. Cast 
( withstanding, tlio perplexities and serious upon an unknown there, in a severe cli- 
diflic.nltiew, occasioned, for a long time, by mute, at an inelement season ; exhausted 
conflicting and unsettled titles to the right »hy the fatigues of the sea, mid MifTi-iiiig 
of the soil. Such is a brief view of the from a want of suitable provi>inns mid 
civil history of Maine, concerning which shelter, m-urly one hull - of their 
the little information to be gleaned from 
writers on New England, iSi lamentably 
deii-eme in accuracy, as well as amount. 

A personal and careful inspection of un¬ 
published records and documents, enables 
the n riter to speak of tills subject with 
conlidcnce. 

Tin* next colony was that of Ply m mill, 
lift Hided by a 'small body of • Puritans, 
who had left England in Kitle, on ac¬ 
count of the pei-secutioiis to whieli they 
wore there exjwsed, and taken refuge in 
Holland, During a residence of II years 
in Leyden, their number was increased 
• by oilier emigrants from England ; and, 
findi, g th'-uiscIvcK subject to many incon¬ 
veniences, on account of their ignorance 
of the language aud aversion io the man¬ 
ners ol’ the Dutch," they determined ‘to 
remove to America. They accordingly 


number 

died within four month* after their land¬ 
ing. At times, only six or seven a era fit 
for doty, before they -Jett England, they 
had limned a connexion with certain mer¬ 
chants, tor sewn years, by which they 
were hound to carry on all their coui- 
meice in eiannum. At,the end of seven 
years, the shares were bought in by the 
colonists, and tlio joint property divided 
among tliem. Tin government was ad¬ 
ministered by a governor, chosen annually 
by' tin-, people, and seven persons, called 
assistant:!, elected in the wuim way. It 
was, at first, a pure democracy, and the 
whole body of the people often mot’and. 
decided upon executive jis well n« legisla¬ 
tive ufthirs. Hut, in IU3ft\ a house of rep¬ 
resentatives was established. The politi¬ 
cal niliiirs of this colony are connected 
with those of tlio others, particularly of 
with which it was iueor- 


obtniued a patent .from' the South Virginia J\l--is.-achusctts, will 
ctimjuniy, and chartered two small vessels, pointed in 1<!'9. 

■’in one of wliich they .sailed from Delft- The colony of Massachusetts llav, 
haven Ji«ly 99,1(190, and joined the other vvliich, as we have already seen,swallowed 
at Southampton, ■ After being repeatedly up several of the other colonies, and from 
obliged to put into kind, urine count of the which those of f'oiinnefivut and Provi- 
, leaky condition nf otic of the, .vessels, they deuce also originated, always noted o had- 
jinitlly set'&u I'from -Plymouth (sfrplcn't- ing part in New England. In H>*28, ihc 
Iter li) with only one vessel, tlyft- May- Plytnouili company granted to a number . 

of'individuals that part of New England 
lying three miles south of Charles river,.. 
Virginia -anil the same distance north of the Merri- , 
‘patent, destitute of any right, to.the soil,- nme, and exlemling from the Atlantic to,- 

- - * ■•* - - r * - ' v ' ■- '■ ' . '* .ment were 

.-li lt's I, hs 'l 
IMiissatdlvj-'.' 

■ etita, solemnly. arid Mutually, in the-pres- ecus Bay in New England. The eJoj^r ' 

AIVnK v.l 4 oh. 1 ivf AVkx AA/vtVrvM ao. rno.kt.l .. ..ullvomV(Vll f/V nidi 
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where flicv mot to cwiler with Andros; 
the fonleronoo was prolong'd till ■night, 
wliou tlit* people rushed into tin: mum, 
Vxtiiiguishcd iho lights, and secreted tin* 
eluirtrr In an oak tree, which is mill 
shown in Hartford. (*|. v.) Tho inhab¬ 
itants, in many places, refused to pay tin: . 
litM'fij and, sonic rumor of tin* lauding of 
flic prince ol' Orange "ill England (see 
It'i/h'iiHi Ul\ having readied Amorim, the 
people of Uisltm (April It', 1 <>’!•) and 
neighborhood appeared in ariys, s-i/ed 
the irovi rnor and the captain of a tribute 
ill tla* Inirlmr, compelled tilt* castle to Mir- 
render, and thus ofiboicd a complete. revo¬ 
lution. IM*^atcr. from tin* towns soon 
idler assembled, and voted to resume the. 
government according to eharter rights, 
t loiimvlictit and Ithode Island resumed 
their eliarters; hilt, although the penph-nf 
Ales-ai'lnisi tls |« tilinned for tin; nxiora¬ 
tion of theirs, their piulion was i.fused ; 
and. in IfKA?, a new one was granted, by 
which th” appointment ofi'Jic governor 
wa-n Msfial in the crown, 'flic colonies 
had liccii r> pciitediy involved in lio-nli- 
tii'S W till tile liilii'ITIl! llllli'll) tl'ilics t hut 
tic most destructive war tons place in 
llilo- Hl/fi, when Met:,com (I'liifijij. tin* 
:in>H fun nil lal lie enemy they had met 
with. In his iiimiiii”, his boldiios* and 
activity, ’formed an extensive ciiiuhiiiattoti 
of hitherto Hostile triJx with the purpose 
of '■ s'lirjKitiiur the I'iiiulisli. His death in 
ItiTti, alter several defeats, wits u hital 
liliiii to tlic powirof the iiiiii\es in .New 
England. 'J’lic Wars helweeu England 
ami Ertimv. fmm IliitO to 17 Id, subjected 
the do ies hi die attacks qjf the J’'yi 
then in possesion of < 'anada, and till 
allies, the Indians,and, for nearly W veal's, 
a la!'!'i' p inion ol' tin" inhabitants were in 
tla: !ie!d, or obliged to guard their pos-as- 
sio.:s at home: their resources were di- 
tniiii-In'd ; the fields imenltivaled ; tlieir 
village, hiirnt, and their Growth cheeked. 
After the resioitition ol'ju'iiee, they had to 
contend with die restrictions imposed on 
ilieir limit' and mauuliietiircs, and con¬ 
stant alt' mpis ro encroach on their lilier- 
tii*s. In the mother country. Vet the 
cheapness and plenty of land, the industry, 
activity, frugality and intelligence of the 
inhabitants, anil the freedom of their eon- 
Htimiioiis of government, rapidly protnoti'd 
their increase in wealth ami iiumhers. 

■ Tim population, which, in 1700, was 
about 1:10,000, w r as nearly 400,000 in 1750. 
The seven years’ war{l?5»>—t/fid), which 
terminated * in tho destruction of the 
- French [tower in America, and secured to 
'• Groat Britain all tlie country e&jt of tho 
. voi« ix. ■ m . 


Mississippi, was an important era in tho 
history of the' colonics. From that time 
began a new' system of colonial policy iit 
England, whiclf led to the American rev¬ 
olution. As all of the colonies were 
equally interested in these events, and be¬ 
came more eh,-eh united'in their com¬ 
mon opposition to the mother country, it 
is iiniici't s ary to give, here, a derailed ac¬ 
count id’ die iiicnsurc* adopted, and tho 
events which < usicd from them, since 
they won}. 1 be link- mure than a repetition 
of what is given hi the article Vnibi Stabs,' 
(For the hislniy of \ i-nuont, see i <rumnt, 
and .NJir ioi'/.j 'I in- -i\ New Eilglifnd 
.-tales have, l»> the census of IrdO, u jmp- 
li'ation of I.!>")!,til I. 

Ni'.vr I ’niu.sT; a largo tr.ict in England, 
in li'iiiipslnre, about 50 mills in circuit, 
which I'oiiliiined ninny populous towns 
and villa yes, and .’’ii mother churches, 
till it wa.-laid waste and turm il into a I'or- 
i>l In William tin' t’oiKjiiet'or. King 
Ih'iirv VIIhit hi.ill some osHles in it, 
and it h.is now several towns and villages. 

It i- ;.iu:aiiti in ih.al pari of Hampshire 
which is liounih'd east by NmtJiainp- 
ioii river, and south by tin* IS»*iti'-li eiiiui- 
iii I. Thi- is tlie only thro.-t which be¬ 
longs in tlie crow ii, of which die origin is 
knout:. 

New rot mu.xmi : an island in tin 1 \oiih 
Atlama- oeean, separated from tin* eonii- 
mnt of North America by the stfails ol’ 
Belle Me and liie gulf of F*l. Lawreoce, 
tir-l di.-.cov''I'ed by r-cbasii.iii l'alios. ui 
I h>7. It is of a triangular forin.UHO miles 
in ieimlh. and varying in brcaillb from 5(1 
t<j^W mile.-, and, wiring! im-|mlim; the, 
x^Sluufs of the coast, is miles in cir- 
' eiinili'ivnce ; Jon, oil'to o!>'40' : lal. 

■ItF 15' to 51 ' Ilf X. The head-lands ad 
well as the general line, of tho sea-coast, 
are high and bold, ami Ibrm niniieroos 
seeiire and commodious liarbors. the 
interior little is kmywn, since, with orte or 
twocM-cplions, ii has m \er been traversed 
cM-cpl by tlie aborigines of the rohntty. 
vJovcral iiigli Jiills. supposed to be ne.-.r 
the cm urn of the island, may be disci ined 
lVotu the sea; but the iiiliuyl country i* 
rci.icsi'iilid as generally level. It is cov- 
cred with heath, and a species of dwarf 
fir and spruce, iwcept on the. margin of 
tin: rivers and lakes, where various trees 
„rmv to a considerable height. Tho 
island is on all sidi’s iuilcnlcd hy spacious 
bavs, which extend iiir ii|> into the coun¬ 
try, and upon die harbors and coves of 
which arc the stations and RettlemctUs 
whence the fisheries are carried-on. Tho 
most extensive' are White,’ Notre Dame, 
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Hoim Vista. Trinity, Conception, Ft, Mary, 
.Placentia, Voniinr tmil Ft. (ieorgc’s hnyxi 
A hr^o section of tin* sea-mast, compre¬ 
hending tin* iiortlicm end ami western 
side, has been ceded n> tin: French. who 
also possess ili«* smali islands of Ft. Pierre, 
mid Miquelon, wliirh are siluatrd in the 
riitranrr of l , 'ornitir hay. Tin; climate of 
JNcvvIbmidland i- ir«*in-nilly represented as 
rvo ssivejy severe, hul this isliy no no air* 
triii*. TIi.* winter usually comun tiers 
td'out tin- midiilr of Dcri-nihcr, and tin* 
vvcndua i-tuiliiini'H rolil until Man'll, hut 
i.oi so sr\rrr ns in ('unndu and otlirr por¬ 
tions o|‘ thr main land several dcmvcs 
timiirr siaidi. In thr l.'irir*' masses 

oi’ir.- are hroujili! hy thr currents from tla; 
noilli stiis. and li\ qmT.tly Murk up tho 
hays and harhors: and in the midst of 
Mmiini i-, in Imtls, or nioimiaii!- of ire, 
may niersionally he seen. The climate i.-, 
in consequence, very variable, and u 
ta.'on srldi.iM commences hrti>rr the 
moijtli of May. Fnrh i-i its lapidily, 
liimrvri. i‘i t many Kinds of vcm-mbles 
a:i f‘i.r* ! i:!*■ -jJ in I'lrJi'cti.in ; and, aliiumyli 
;r_Tiriili , "-i* ha.', until of late years, ln-ui 
a.li.o-i . ntireiy u< irierled. yet e.'.jierinn m< 
have p> ned dial the soil is eapahle of 
ridiiiathiu, and that tin iTunal 1 w ill ma- 
tttre eat'. 1 ml. y, win at. and almost rvny 
thmir ni .-.-ary 1"*r the suh-i-i: ol" da: 

inhalii’.ai.ts IVi their piiiii'i|:;il siipplns 
id’ ('Ill'll anil o'lier pl'ov i-in;is, however, 
they air. and nuM, in a jrrrnl measure, 
remain I'em n.!* , nr upo-: other roiintries. 
This i.-le ai lias always been lammis lor 
the. mi| f-henes wtiieli have iii’cn eairied 
oil its sljyfrs and hanks. 

were first pio.-'-cuted hy merchant- and 
adventurers tiun the Vve-t of r.iiiriMid, 
who used to result m ,\ewfoi.inliand in 
the S|iii/|.r, Icy 1,|I their -iitj's, pursue the 
fishery until tin: Siasoti was end. d, and 
ihen return to their home, upon the ap¬ 
proach of wirier. Tin: value and impin'- 
lauee of these tisheries indueed these id- 
venturers to seek lor a monopiilv ; and 
they m midin^ly procured sew ml ;vis of 
patTKimeui to ho pa.—id, hy which their 
iutriTots were e.'.elitsieely proteeted. Tho 
object of lln se iie.s was, mainly, to pro- 
nut any permanent settlement heini; made, 
upon lie’ coast, lln: whole of which was 
dedicated to the purposcsof tin: lisliery ,aud 
tins cultivation of tho soil or rtiuimr of 
wood within siv miles of the sea, was im- 
pressly firoliihited. Nolvvifli'-(andin<rthese 
statutes, however, settlements wen* made, 
which have priori■s.sively increased to.-neb 
an o.teni that the islniidcan now boast of a 
rohiii'ni population of 80,000 souls. Tlie 


lJrilish I'ovennnent, serinc die impolicy 
as well as the impossibility, of prevent¬ 
ing settlements, have repealed all the old 
prohibitory statutes, and directed the I.ukIk) 
to he granted. The cod llshcry is now 
principally ranted on hy lln; planters and 
counters, in small boats from the. siu-rc; 
though many lamer vessels are still em¬ 
ployed upon the hank and alone tho coast 
of laihmdor, which is a dcprodi ury of 
the gmeinmeiir of Newloimditind. This 
fishery eunimenees in April or May, ami 
continue.- until the end of October. Tho 
number yl‘ inhabitant- ctijraai d in it is' 
nhiiiif *jr>,(i()0. '1'lie ii-lien carried on hy 
the l , 'reneh is tran.-iton. The fi.-liiu.tr 
ships from lire.-t. St. Malm s, and other 
poii-. rendeyvniis at Ft. I'ierns, or at 
(‘roqile (a sTiliinli on the l ast side ol'.NeW- 
tliuinil:uid\ and, after the end ofthe .-ea-iiit, 
ivtorn to France tor the wind r. 'file mil 
lisheiy lias naieh di clined. !m> ai.ollier, 
flow of iniieli fin atev value, ha- lately eu* 
pair d tii-" atl; nfnm of the inliahiiaiits: 
tills is the m'iiJ ti-isi'iy .--Tin* ;ie;, ! .- of ice, 
which are antitrilly ,-wi pt hy ih“ i-inn ills 
lioni the I'liiri si"|S. e eaiTied aioiitr tho 
ea*iern i ua.-t of tla i-la.nl, and lirmi; with 
th-'m myri.els r|‘ Mel;, 'j'lte Vr-sel- I II- 
rap'd In (!iis li^la ry aie front o!) in *2l‘(} 
l'>is- hi.rihen, eany iiifr from l."» to l<J nn n. 
Tiny are lim'd out li'oni Ft. John's, Ilaihor 
F. an. f'ailion. .o', and oliu r polls, jilmut 
the fust ol’March, a ml proceed to sea mi¬ 
ll! til y meet the ice. The Vessels an* 
then tbrci'd ;is |,ir a- po:--ihle into the 
fields, aito the crew- di-pcise on all sides 

t 'ilivll Ilf die Slid.-, wdlich iil'e very 
tiyui.iid ‘Vfo.ly lido n. Thc-e iiui- 
: i.ie Miluahle only tin - I l.i - till and 
VUin, wiiieh me snipped off from the body 
with Local facility. There me seviuil 
spieii.-. \liout :"»(;() sad of \e-si Is and 
lO.MHl men are e,npi»ed in this ti.-hi iy, 
which is mer l.y die end of April. ISi w- 
jotiiidlinid lias not \•! any local li , “i-lt!tuiv, 
nor have die people any voice in die. 
fjnveriniieiii. Thu laws and statutes of 
I'iiiL'land evtend to the island, and the ex¬ 
ecutive jrmeminent is vested in a ^ov»tii- 
or and rnimril. 'I'iiero are courts of 
crinnuid and civ il juri.-dietinii, and justice 
is administered hy a chief juiljre and three 
assistant judges. The aborigines of' the 
country iire- now supposed to lie extinct. 
They were i'eni rjilly called Jt<<( tmlidus 
hy the r.nmpeans, from their custom of 
paiutintr their faces; hul I hey denomi¬ 
nated llieuiselv'i s Jhathu) or the Jitolhw 
frihe. They am represented ns hnvin<; 
no resemblance in their appearance, mnu- 
ners, custouia or liingiKigc, to any of thu 
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North American tribes, andthey Imvoheen 
supposed to bo tin,: doscondaiits of some an¬ 
cient Scandinavian colony. They were 
a very harmless, inartificial race, vvbosiih- 
sislcil upon ihe. deer ami oilier animals 
which they Ptilrappcd in pits and snari 
They were formerly \ cry numerous, bur. 
their dread til* the settlers drove them 
from tint sea-roast into the inferior, where 
they were often imahle to pioenre food. 
A ii-w years ago, live or '-iv Mraggiers 
came to one of the seitkmenis in extreme 
waul, representing tla,in-e|\es ns the only 
rvmuaut of tie race. The aeeoimt they 
jrav* was, that, owing to excessive cold 
and the depth of the snow, they and their 
brethren were prevenied from proeiiiing 
food, and Inal set out from their encamp¬ 
ment in the hope of j <-ae!im<> I hi: coast, hut 
that the rest had perished liy the. way. 
Two of 11 1 iremnant, only, lived to reach 
1"!. .Inlni 1 -. when* the lari ilied ill 
Since then, the striete-t search has been 
made, hut not a trace of tin- tribe has 
been ili-vovcivd. The trade and coui- 
imrci* of’ .New liiiiiidiiilid is extensive and 
valuable. fl -applies l*olineal, Spiiin, 
ami tiie Mtilili‘iTf'iiei:!i, with !i.-li, and iis 
oil is shipped to r.ie.daml. The. principal 
towns up* i" 1 !. John 1 '. Ilailxw ;-e;m, Caiho- 
lii’iir. I*l.ie* niiii and. I 1 ’, riy hind. The in- 
hiibiiiinls may !»■ P’ckoncd at .-('.000, of 
which one thiid are t' uhnljr-i. and tho re¬ 
mainder I'roU rtiints of valiens t!em>niina- 
ti<ills. St. John’s, the capital of New¬ 
foundland, on a hay of the suin' name, 
in Ion. .V-i’ 2U' \\ .; lat. 1/ 5 Iff ; popu¬ 
lation, alroill J2.000. It iiii- one of tin' 
In Itsi-bors in the i-laiul, with from tin 
to seventeen fathoms of water, up !•» 
King's whan - , a mih* from the moinli of 
flic harbor. The li-li caught oti the hanks 
am di.ed raid packed here for lairope. 
'I’he stmt*, are nanow and dirty, and 
the buildings generally mean. The gov - 
ernmeut house i- a large and handsoine 
txiiltltti.o*. 'flu-re is a tinman Catholic 
chapel, an English Episcopal chureh, 
Wesleyan ehtipel and Independent i licet- 
,ilig-lioiise. iSl. John’s i> the resilience of 
till the public ollic*-rs. About .“>00 troop.-, 
are generally stationed here. This town 
lias suitered greatly by fires. In Kelirua- 
* ry, 1 r* H >, n eonllagralion occasioned great 
loss; in 1^17, November/, I Ho buildings 
Were bunted; property destroyed esti-' 
Mailed at £.“>00,000; on the 21st of the 
same month was another great lire; and, 
in IH1S, August 21, a lire again broke out, 
by which great loss was incurred. 

Ne.vv Cuotmiv. (Sec JVnrth Jlmrrint.) 
Nkw L’kkxwha. (See GraiuJu, r \\w.) 
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Nr. w (aifi\KA; lie.vr to New llollatul. tin; • 
largest island Uf Australia (q. v.); Iretwei n 
O ' 1.7ami I0‘ S. lat.; urn! 141" 20'and I lit’ 
2(1' KJms.; .Mpiai’i:miles,275,<iC0; pupulu- 

tion.; it a r,li(J(). Jt is separated from New 
Midland mi the, -until by i'in.h-avur .'iml 
I oin v’- straits, from New Ihil.tiu on the 
ea-t In OampierV straits, and from Hilolo 
!*>■ >5*1 tails. It was discovered !>.y tlie 

.'paniards, in logs and lo-Jb, Imi is still 
hide known. I’orrest merelv ‘iiui'homl 
on the mirlherii coast, and Cook land, d 
on tic* southern shore. (lumpier, Cnrtcrel, 
Ihnigamv ille, I) IIntivcasti an<t, ojilv visit- 
-'"inc of the ncighhniimi i.-l.-mds. ho 
.'lain* and SrlioiMi’i>, who -ailed ulonif die 
gn ati si part of th>* north cun*-!, hud sex - 
1 *i*l imeiview- with the natives of the 
siiruiiindiug i-’lands, Inn did not land 
upon the main island. On die wiMern 
'■e.i-t I'.e sewal small island-, which am 
ci'im.*. fid with the .Moluccas. Tho eu.c-t:, 
app ■ar tu !«> high and nioHi.tainuvs, In 
tin- inletiur there are seme lofty mountains, 
covered with'perpetual slice * 1/111 volca¬ 
nic. In some parts tiny rise ahov* 
each other in three successive r;ii 
^wiiii*. dogs, h.rds of partidi-e, parrot.-, 
si a |iiwl, i,.-h, finger, clove-, nutmegs, 
coi*,i;i. )■ i• -I. ,-*igii, br> ad-frei*, liambun. 
iN i*., .*i* .* ioimd here, Th* - i.iii.diiuinl- r.iv 
a negro variety ; they have prop etiicj lips, 
a ilat, bi*>i.id mis*-, a large moi.fii. laigu 
eves, shining black hair, .u.d a h(aek, 
rough .-km: diey tire strongly built, and 
gn nearly naked, hiivingoi.lv a thin Miitf 
m;,ile of tint iilifes of die cocoa not, round 
tin ir loins, 'flic hiibilMioiis on tin- rn.isL 
an- built mi piles, with a sort oi* i bridge, 
extending .*:I*o\i* high-water mark ; a 
dui liing of this kind is occupied lw rev- 
util tannins. 'flic furniture cun.-i-ts of 
seme mats, an earthen pot, n*hi ar:!i, i\e. 
Tlie men appear to be employ ml only in 
war ami tin; chase. Cook ob-erved, in 
11 : 11 * ptitl of tin* eountry. a peeuli.ir wi ap- 
011 used by the inhabitants: it was a - hurt 
•-lull, which they swung on bot!i :ides; 
pro and smoke wex seen i;t the sainu 
moment, it' on the discharge ol’a musket; 
but there was 1.0 I'-port, and tie* .-ippe,«r- 
tiiiee wa- cf-hoiT duration. The 4 ’Imii* , -** s 
vviio trade with tin* inhabitant.-, appeal to 
have introduced some of the rite.- ofilu* rer 
ligimi of Co aiin*ng them, Vny agets* have 
iiiiscrvi'd liir-*«* varieties of inh/ihitauts, 
the Ikipua-(negroes), Maralitra-, who aru 
said t*> live on trees m tin* interior, ami 
the Ij/idshoos or Omit ItailsJutos, a wan- f 
deriug tribe of iishernii'n. 

Ni:w II vMas 11 ikk, one. of the I'nited 
States, is situated between IT J 4 IS and -15° 
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IV north latitude*, anti between 70° 4(V and 
72? 2IV west longitude from Greenwich. 
Its extreme length, from north south, is 
lt>J miles; its greatest breadth is ninety 
, miles. North of latitude 42°, the state de¬ 
creases in width, and at the northern ex¬ 
tremity it is only nineteen miles wide. 
New Hampshire is hounded on the north 
hy the highlands hetwuen Lower Canada 
and the li. States; on the west hy the 
western hank of Connecticut river, from 
its northerly source to the south point of 
Hinsdale, below the entrance of Aslmdot 
river; south |iy Massachusetts ; east hy 
the Atlantic, n distance of eighteen miles, 
.and hy the state of Maine/ its area is 
94!H miles, or <>,074,210 acivs, including 
ai»out 110,000 acres of water. This state 
is divided into eight counties. Near the 
sea-const, the luhd is low and level, mid 
the shorn is mostly a sandy lipnch, border¬ 
ed by ^all-marshes. At the distauen of 
thirty or lorty miles hack from the sea, the 
country rises into hills, and often into 
mountains. Hetvveeu tin: Merrimack and 
. the Connecticut, many considerable moun- 
tains are found, as the .Monudnock, in 
Dublin; fchmnpec, in Fishcrsfuild; Kear- 
sarge, in Warner; Carr’s mountain, in 
Warren; and the Mooschillock, in COven- 
try. Hut the. most elevated mountains in 
this stilt'*, and the highest on ti- : s side tin: 
Mississippi, are tin: White mountains. 
The soil of New IJampdiiiv is generally 
. fertile, though it is probably inrfriorto that 
of sonic of the other northern slates* 
The host lands are those on tic* borders 
of the rivers, which are annually overflow¬ 
ed. The hills are generally of stony .aid 
moist land, and ntlbnl excellent pasturage. 
There arc no extensive liarreus, and most 
of the land is capable of cultivation. The 
high ridge of mountains which divides the 
waters of the Connecticut, from those of 
the Merrimack, is composed of the older 
primitive rocks. Giunirc predominates at 
the northern mid more elevated pint of the 
ridge; mica slate is mom abundant in the 
. southern part, wild fjbrms the Grand Mo- 
uaduock and several other high elevations. 
A beuutifuj, fine-grained granite occurs in 
many parts of the state: this utTorrls an 
admirable building stone, and great quau- 
titics arc transported to iloston. East¬ 
ward of the great ridge, inica slate, gneiss 
and green stone are fount;!. Steatite, or 
soapstone, of good quality, is fountl at Or- 
ford .mnl Fmncqstown ; and primitive 
limestone abounds in several places. Iron 
ore, of excellent quality, is found at Fmn- 
1 couia, uml copper ore has been discovered 
ht the same place..' Plumbago, or black 


lead, is found at Bristol atul some other 
places, in large quantities, and of good 
quality. These are the only minerals that 
have been found iu such quantities us to 
be lunch regarded. ' The largest collection 
’of waters iu Now Hampshire is Ifiko Win- 
liipiseogce. Besides this are Squam, Os- 
sipee, New found, iSuna|«*o, and Spirt lord's 
lakes, and hike Coimedticut, in the most 
northern part of the state.. A part qf lake 
Imiltngog is in this state, and a part in 
Maim:. Five of the largest rivers in New 
England have their priuri|Kil sources in 
New Hampshire, viz. the Connecticut, 
Merrill lack, Androscoggin, Hugo, mid Parf- 
catnqua. The state is remarkably well 
watered, and the water is generally of the 
purest quality. The population of New 
Hampshire in I8IU was 211,IliO; in Itfil), 
21-1,Hil; iu IrtlU, 2tuyfc£J., By Kir the 
greater part of the iuhaliitaiits are engag¬ 
ed in agriculture. The principal articles 
of produce are beef, pork, limtlou, butter, 
cheese, wheat, rye, Indian eorn,oms, hur¬ 
ley, pulse and ilax. TJie state is admiin- 
bly adapted Jbrgrazing. Apples are very' 
extensively cultivated, hut oilier kinds of 
fruit are not ahuiidant. ‘ Dover, Exeter, 
Peterborough, V'raiico'iia, Pembroke, ami 
Jxecrie, have considerable niauiiiacfimiig 
cMahlishmcnls. Then 1 are no largr towns 
in New Hampshire. Porlsmoiuli is the 
most populous, and Concord is the seat 
of government. There are numerous 
thriving and beautiful villages. The com¬ 
mon schools are well supported, ami nour¬ 
ishing academies are established in many' 
towns. Dartmouth college isal Hanover. 
The priueipa. ligi.ms denominations are 
Coiigregatiuiinlisls, Baptists, and Method¬ 
ists. The climate is subject, to ibe ex¬ 
tremes of heat and cold, and to great ami 
sudden rhinites. The air is generally 
pun: mid salubrious, and ihe stati: is re¬ 
markable lbr ilrt' longevity of its inhabit¬ 
ants. Morning and evening tires an* fre¬ 
quently m rded.tiK early as tin: first of t$cp- 
teuiher. and a* Into as the last of Mny r . 
Cattle, are housed uixnif the first of No- 
xemher; and, in the course of this month, 
thu earth ami rivers usually become frog- ' 
oil, mid covered vvitii snow. The o|jcii 
fields are 'commonly' cleared of snow iu 
April. Now Hampshire was discovered 
hy captain John Smith, an English navi¬ 
gator, iu 1(514. Its name was given hy 
Captain John Mason, the Anginal ]»itou- 
fce. In the earliest grant made to Mason 
and Gorges, iu 1(122, it is styled Tjtwemla; 
and, i|i some of the earliest histories, it is 
called Captain Manmi , .t Patent, and Pas- ‘ 
cttlaqm .’ Thu first settlements were made 
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at Dover and Portsmouth, in 3(523. In 
1099, reverend John Wheelwright pur¬ 
chased of the Indians the country between 
the Merrimack mid the Pasentaqua, from 
the ocean back about filly miles. From 
the year 1041 to 1(579, nil the settlements 
in this state were united with the colony 
■ of ItlnssaolwisetlA, and belonged to the 
comity of Norfolk. In 1079, New Hamp¬ 
shire was made a separate province by 
Charles 11. From Ili89 to 1099, it was 
again united to Massachusetts; and alfco 
from 1709 to 1741. From 1099 to 1709, it 
was united with Massachusetts and New 
York, llenuing Wentworth vvfts appoint¬ 
ed governor in 1741.' A ti:ni|«>rary gov¬ 
ernment was .established during the war 
of the revolution. A new constitution 
was established in 1784; and this, as allensl 
in 1799, is the preseul constitution of the 
state. (For this, see article (Unuttihilivns. 
For furl her information, see JvucKngtmul.) 

Ni:w IIavkn, city; a seaport, mid semi- 
mctrepolisof (‘oiiiiccticut, in New Haven 
eounU, thirty-five miles south-soiitli-west 
liem Hartford,seventy-siv i|orlli-east from 
New York, 134 west-soutli-wesi from Hes¬ 
ton, and .‘101 from Washington; Ion. 79° 
57' W.: lat. 41° IS' N.: population in 
1810,5779 ; in 1820,7117; in l.sll, 10,1178. 
The city lies round the head of a hay that 
sets up about liiur miles north of Long 
Island sound, and is situated on a large 
find beautiful plain, which is bordered on 
the north paidy by eminences called Kurt 
and first fttuk, presenting bold and al¬ 
most perpendicular cohmuis of naked 
trap rock. 050 to 570 feet high. Two 
sintu riv -rs hound the city, one on the 
east and tin* other on the wist. it was 
incorporated a-: a city in 1784 ; three 
miles long from coot to west, and two miles 
wide. It i> regularly laid out, and con¬ 
sists of two parts, old and new towns. 
The eld town was laid out in a large 
si|tiaiv, and is divided into several smaller 
squares. Tljc centra) square is intersected 
by a beautiful street, overspread by elms. 
On this street are erected three haiulsome 
churches. Near the centre of the yvbst 
. unction ot this square is a iioAysiato-hoiiKe, 
built alier the model of the Parthenon. It 
has a'commanding appearance; und its 
' proportions, and the sty loot’ its workmati- 
' ship, rank it with the best American build-. 

. ings. The city contains three handsome 
churches tor Congrggationalists; two beau¬ 
tiful Ootliic edifices, of stone, for Episco- 
1 palians; one for Baptists, one tor Method¬ 
ists, nud otto for Africans. There are 
' also a jail, an alms-house, a custom-house, 
a museum, two bauks, two insurancc- 

f ai* ■ 


offices, an institution for popular lectures, 
opened the present year (1831), utnl six 
printing-offices, from which are issued five 
weekly newspapers, and three‘other peri¬ 
odicals. The houses of New J fnveii arc . 
mostly of wood, not expensive, hut hand¬ 
some and convenient; und tho city is one 
of the most pleasant hi the Ik' Static The 
public square and principal streets arc 
finely ornamented'with trees; and a great 
pail of tin 1 bouses have gardens filled witli 
fruit-trees, which give u» the city a rural 
mid delightful appearance, The iuirlior 
is well defended ■ from winds, hut is shal¬ 
low, and gradually filling up with mud : it 
lias about seven.toot on the burnt low 
water. The maritime commerce of New 
Haven is greater than that of any other 
town in Connecticut. Hotli the .foreign 
and the coasting trade are considerable, , 
and packets and steam-boats ply regularly 
between this city and New York. Tho 
Indian name of New Haven was (^i/ini- 
, It. was first settled by the Hnglish, 
m Hi.""*. It was the capital cf the colony 
of New Haven, which continued distinct *■ 
fiom the colony of Connecticut till Ifitio. 
(Sec Xtw Dntfhuul.) The legislature of 
tlie slat; meets alternately here and at 
Hartford. Ynlo college, one of the most 
distitic’iished literary iusiirmioiis in Ann r- 
ica, is established at New Haven. It was 
incorporated in I70L ; was originally 
placed at Killingwoilli; in 1707, removed . 
to 8a;. brook ; in 1717, to New Haven. 
Then* sire ten college buildings; four 
halls, ICO feet by 40, and fair stories . 
high, conl;:iui:igtliirty-two rooms each lor 
students; a new and convenient chapel, 
one stray of which is appropriated to tin,* 
theological school, and another to the 
college library ; two other buildings, con¬ 
taining rooms lbr mutations, lectures ami 
Minifies: a dining-hall, of stone, with.an 
elegant apartment above for tin; iniucrulo- 
gical cabinet and lectures; a chemical 
laliomtorv; and tho medical college, a 
large edifice, of stone. The college libra¬ 
ry contains 9500 volumes, und the stu¬ 
dents’ libraries 9000. 'file philosophical, 
and chemical ap|mmtns are very good. . 
Tin? eiihitiet of minerals is the most valua¬ 
ble’ in ilia-Ik Slates. It contains above 
1(5,000 specimens. The. number of in- 
stnicte.rs in the academical department of . 

' Yale college is tueiilv; the uumiicr of 
alumni, 4505; tho nuniher of students, 
without including medical, theological and 
law students, 5531. Commencement, is 
lield on the third-Wednesday in August. 
There are three vacations, viz.' from com¬ 
mencement, six weeks; ’ from the second 
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Wednesday in January, two works; and , 
(runi the lirst Wednesday in May, four 
works. Tn 1822, a theological school was 
• established in romiokion'with this pul It > if o. 
TJir uiimbor oi* students at present is 42; 
and then; are three professors*.' .There is 
■ a medical school, the lectures of which 
b<yin .six weeks after tho college com- 
iiK.nceinettt. It has 6 professors and IS 
students. There is also a law school, 
lowing two professors and .forty-lour sln- 
di’Dfn. These numbers arc all givefi tor 
tiie year'i83l, The city isalsoeelelirated. 
tor the immlicr of its hoarding se.hools and 
smaller seminaries for the young of both 
sv.v. s. The averagd finnihcr of persons 
who are here from abroad ior the purpose, 
of education is supposed to he rarely lie- 
low a thousand. Him laws is a name 
given to the quaint regulations of tho 
early government of New Haven plan¬ 
tation, when the public authorities kept a 
sharp watch over, the deportment of the 
good people of the eoiony, and punished 
• all breaches ofgood manners and good mor- 
als.ojlen with a ludicrous ibrmality. Home 
account of them is given in a little hook, 
cited at the clo«*o of the m mh'\c ■(hiwcrlintt. 

Nr:vv IIkiiuuikk ; a cluster of islands in 
the South l’aeilic ocean,first discovered by 
Quires, iu tin: year 1506, who suppo:.ed 
them to he a southern rontinom, and i ail¬ 
ed them Tuna, , 7 iislruliu (hi Kspintu 
tSanl'j. Bougainville, who explored them 
in 1768, called them tho rlrdi : )>thtg<t of 
. 0iv Gnvl Cijrfaths. Cook visited iiiem in 
t 17?.‘l. and gave them the name of .V< u: 

Tiny are in ''cnernl innuii- 
laiuoMs, and ahmmd in wood and v/di-r.' 
Their principal productions are h read-fruit, 
cocoa-nuts anil [ilantaius yams and sugar¬ 
cane'--. The inhabitants appear civil and 
Jiospindde, and are ofdulerent races, fion. 
J66 ; 40'to 170°2I'E.; laU-MO' to20°.7H. 

New Ji’.ksky is one of the thirteen 
1 original states of the American 1,’nion ; 
.bounded on the north by Nefv York, on 
Jme oust hv New York and tiie Atlantic 
^ynn, on the south by the ocean,'and on 
jaSfe west by the states of Delaware and 
RWninsylvania. The Hudson river divides 
Bit from New YoVk on the east, and on the 
west are the Delaware rivet,- uud liny. 
The length «• 163 miles, arid tiie breadth 
52 miles ; between lat. 38° 17/ and 41° 21' 
N, aud Ion. 75° 3ff and 73° 53' W. 
Tl)e urea in square miles is 74! >0. 
The census of 1630 shows a population 
of tWO,770, aud un increase of43,204 since 
1820. The territory is dividcil into four- 
ineu counties—Bergen, Morris, Sussex, 
'Wamu, Essex 1 , Somerset,! I unterdoi i,M id- 


dlesex, liurliugroii,Monmouth, Gloucester, 
Sulem, Cumberland and Cape May, ami 
tliese sire subdivided into townships.. The 
lace of the country presents every variety;. 
fijbm the noilh'lo the south is found a suc¬ 
cession of mountains, hills, heights and 
plnius, each occupying a distinct’uud well 
deiiued region. The southern section of 
tiie state, from the Rocky hill ridge, iu the 
county of Middlesex, is an alluvial iorma- 
tioii, of which the soil and Dice of the 
country, trunks of trees, oyster-shells, and 
various marine productions, found at great 
depths, iu Wells and other excavations, 
furnish satisfactory proof, strengthened by 
the Diet tbm, in this part of the state, the 
hills lace the north,are precipitous, and Ife 
on the southerly side of the valleys, from 
which, on the northerly side, the laud risen 
iu a gentle slope, < v identic caused hy the 
breaking and subsiding of the. waves, 
hearing in their force (lie sands of I ho 
ocean. The principal internal wnhr.s are 
Heeond river, Hifcki-nsaek, I’a^svie, llari- 
taii, iMiisconeteong, llane-oeus, Halem, 
Hlirewshury, 'I'om’s river, Great Egg- 
Jiarbor, Colianzey and Midi rice river. 
Raritan bay is a spacious estuary on the 
eastern coa-r, aflbrding :i ready access, at. 
.oi .>msoiis, from tiie ocean to l’efth Am- 
boy, theehii I'setqmrt lovvuoftlie state,aud 
pii. v.-siiig, li»r this purpose, peculiar and 
admirableadvant.-iges, vvliicb have not yet. 
hi i n adequately improved, from the prox¬ 
imity i«f tin* <•oimui rCi.il emporium of the 
nation. The. Swedes early iiiudo settle¬ 
ment:- in the county of Salem, when* 
Mini;* of their descendants still remain, and 
the names , ‘‘pl.u-es given by them are, in 
«snmc instance-, retained. Dutch i mi¬ 
grant-spn ad at au early period from New 
York, over llie county of Bergen. The 
province was granted by king (.’buries II 
to his brother James*, duke of York, hy 
charter, dated in J 661; and being by tho 
•latter speedily granted to subordinate pro¬ 
prietors, tin* ,s»ttleineiits of the English 
rapidly extended, it was, in 1676, set off 
into two great divisions—East Jersey and 
West Jersey ; each belonging to different 
proprietors, who held, both the right of 
soil and tin; puvvciw of government, tho 
•latter of which were exercised hy gov¬ 
ernors appointed by tho proprietors, and 
representatives chosen by the pcoplo. Tho 
■ proprietary government continued until 
tho year J7(W, when l|ie powers of gov 
ermuent were surrendered to queen Anne \ 
/ui'J the colony remained a royal govonv* 
nient until, the declaration of indepen¬ 
dence, the governors being appointed by 
die crown, uud tlwi legislature chosen, as 
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before, by the people, but afterwards rep¬ 
resenting the. At hole community, tuul sit¬ 
ting alUTilately at JJurlington aiul JVrth 
Amboy, then the principal towns of the 
respective divisions. In the g im its mid 
concessions n£, the proprietors, under 
vvhirlj the. colony was settled, the souud- 

. esl mid most liberal principles of civil.and , 
religious iiherty are declared. These tvero 
sedulously cherished by the early,colo¬ 
nists, and were, in many controversies with 
their governors, both proprietary and roy¬ 
al, muinmimd by the representatives of' 
the people with great firmness, zeal mid 
intelligence. A sincere attachment to the 
interests of the mother country was, nev¬ 
ertheless, it'll and displayed <m all occa¬ 
sions, and was practically manifested in 
the moneys expended ainl the blood shed 
in the expeditious to Canada, and on the 
borders of lake Champlain, ami was 
maintained until arbitrary exactions and 
uucoU'-titiitional oppression com pel led tin; 
people, in common w itli the oilier colo¬ 
nics, to look to a separation, in the pre- 
pnrn'orv measures and conventions the 
delegates of New Jersey were always 
ioiiiid. : : he was among the earliest to re¬ 
solve on independence, tim|iif-tii>ii:il>l\ the 
second lo comply with the rcf-nmmcmlu- 
lion of the comimiital congress, and Iprin 
for lu'i-eif a conslitutit.il of government. 
One of the earlji'si immh<rs of tin: lirst 
t*oiiled.-mtion, she iitlepted promptly, ami 
with peculiar unanimity, the present eon- 
stimiiou i.f tlie l, r .States. Dining the war 
of the revolution, her patriotism was cmi- 
ii. lit. „Snme. oft lie most interesting scenes 
and of the most arduous conilicts of lliat 
p> i *il, ’ook place within her hounds, 
•The enemy was repulsed at .Monmouth 
::ml at IViuecion, ami the title of the war 
vvastimiuL at Trenton. Her privations ami 
jstilK'riiigs were great, from, having been 
long oceii pin I by the rival armies mid the 
seal of ho'-tilities; ami at the close she 
Was found to have advanced largely be¬ 
yond her proportion of the pecuniary rv- 

' . pcndilurcs of the t contest.—The legisla¬ 
ture is composed of two bodies, the legis¬ 
lative council anti the. general assembly ; 
tin 1 former having fourteen members, one 
Irom cneli nniiity ; the latter, liliy iiifin- 

• hers, the' counties being represented by 

' dillcrcnt numbers, from one to five. The 

governor is /umually appointed, anti, like 
most of the exceptive, judicial, and mili¬ 
tary officers, by the two liduses in joint 
meeting. The judicial powers are dis¬ 
tributed among a court of chancery, mod¬ 
elled according to the English system, tlm 

• governor being clmucullor, a supreme 


court of confmon law jurisdiction over 
die whole state, with a circuit court lor the 
trial of issues of lactiir civil cases in each 
t autiiy, courts of common picas in the 
several counties lor the trial of civil causes, 
orphans’ courts ii.r matters of tcstaiiieni, 
administration and guardianship, and 
courts for the trial of small causes before 
justices of the peace. The .courts of crim¬ 
inal jurisdiction urn courts of general ■ 
tpiarter sessions of the peace, courts of 
oyer and teriuiiier, ami general jail-deliv¬ 
ery, the supreme court, ami the governor 
and counc.il for the trial of im)JcacUiMcnts 
exhibited by the house of assembly. The 
military force of the stum, according, to * 
thy ofticia! report of the luljutant-general 
lor the year IS*JO, is Il.’vkJU, consisting of 
cavalry'^ It? 10, artillery, IHNl, riflemen, 
1115, infantry, :f(l, loti, and general anti 
brigade stat'j The litemty institutions 
are. two colleges, numerous excellent 
academics, and many valuable private 
schools. The college of .New Jersey at 
IVim-eiori has long and justly maintained 
a high reputation, ami numbers among its 
alumni many of tlm most eminent men of 
tin* I'liton, especially in the Southern 
States. .The other institution, a few years 
since reorganized under the name of 
/in/guvj’ t'tlhsrc, litis already earned dis¬ 
tinction. A theological seminary of the 
1’ivsliy terrtiii church . is established at 
JTiuecion, ami another, limit r the charge 
of the IJnleh Reformed church, at New 
Brunswick. A great attention lo the 
cause of public education has recently 
arisen throughout the state, and measures 
are in progress which promise hoperiant 
ami happy results. A school fund, now 
exceeding .* S J5(),0W), is managed by trus¬ 
tees. urntiT the authority ot the legisla- 
Iiiic, and is steadily' iueivasiug; while a 
large portion of its animal income is dis¬ 
tributed anfong the several-townships, and 
is applied, augmented by moneys volun¬ 
tarily raised by the townships, to’ the sup¬ 
port ot" common schools, ami otherwise 
to extend the means of (duration over dig. 
whole community. A liberal spirit, of 
public improvement has been awakened, ' 
ami is now encouraging and carrying on. 
a number of works of great public utility.* 
A canal to connect the vvutols of the Del¬ 
aware, mar Easton, with the tidewater of 
tin' l*as.-aic, near-.Newark, is nearly com¬ 
pleted, and will open an access ti^a most 
valuable and improvable region of the 
state. A grand canal for sloop naviga¬ 
tion, of seventy feet, width and suyfii feet* 
depth at the water .line, from the. Dela¬ 
ware, near Trenton, lo the ltarfron, near 
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■ Navy Brunswick, intended to aftord' a 
communication by water between tfio 
cities oi' New York and Philadelphia, is 
in arrive progress. A rail-road from 
Camden, opposite Philadelphia, by way 
of Burdentown, to South Amboy, will 
soon be ready for use. Another, from Pat- 
, ersou to Tloboken, is begun. For anoth¬ 
er, from Elisabethtown to Somerville, u 
company has been incorporated niwl 
formed, and divers others'arc “in contem¬ 
plation. The people , of' this stare are 
‘chiefly engaged in agriculture and manu¬ 
factures, and but few, comparatively, are 
employed in commerce. While some 
parts of the state arc sandy and barren, or, 
being rocky and mountainous, arc not well 
adapted to cultivation, large portions leave 
a soil of great fertility, well suited to the 
cultivation of groin, and lbr grazing; and, 
accordingly, upon the extensive meadows, 
herds of cattle arc raised for the markets 
of New York.and Philadelphia. Large 
quantities of butter and cheese of superior 
quality ant made. The laved of horses 
is excellent. Apples, peaches, and fruits 
of all kinds, aro raised in abundance. 
'I’lte Newark cider and the Burlington 
hams are of great Celebrity. Wheat, rye, 
Indian corn, buckwheat, potatoes, oats 
and barley are staple commodities. Emi¬ 
grants from the vine countries of Europe 
have pointed out some districts as very 
suitable to the cultivation of the grapes 
used for the making of wine; ami it is be¬ 
lieved that the situation of the state fur¬ 
nishes peculiar advantages for the rearing 
of silk-worms and the making of silk. 
Manufactures aro nourishing and improv¬ 
ing. Glass of- various kinds, and in large 
quantities, is made at thirteen different 
e.-tablishinefits, in the counties of Warren, 
Cumberland and Gloucester. Paper is 
extensively manufactured in Springfield, 

' at Morristown, near Trenton, and at 
Mount I folly. Gunpowder is made near 
Hpotfsvvoo.d. Jrou js probably the most 
important article of .liannlueture. Bog 
ore is found in Burlington and Monmouth; 
and die mines of the northern counties are 
rich, and, perhaps, inexhaustible. Forges 
and furnaces are in uctivc operation in 
■•Morris, Sussex, Morynoutb, Gloucester 
and Cumberland counties. Them aro 
rolling and slitthig-iriiils at Paterson, 
'Bridgeton and Dover. At the latter place * 
chjiIn-cables are made,- and at both the 
former, cut-nails in abundance. The ‘ 
towns most engaged iu manufactures are 
Newark and Pa|crson. The former is 
noted for the maiUifiicturo of leather, and 
the exercise of t various occupations in 


which it is employed; also for die making 
of carriages, cabinet ware and fimey 
chairs. The latter is chiefly engaged in 
the luartniheture of cotton, hemp and ma¬ 
chinery. In I82Pj there were in ■ Pater¬ 
son 487 power and- hand looms in opera¬ 
tion, and lour machine factories, in one of 
which was made, in dto preceding year, 
];j,(J-lrf spindles, with their appurte¬ 
nances; mid connected with it is an iron 
and <brass liaiudery, producing, annually, 
85,000 pounds of brass, and 1,0*20,000' 
pounds of iron eastings, 'flic number of 
persons employed in tie; various establish¬ 
ments, many of whom were children, was 
1870. 'I’lio cotton and llax annually con¬ 
sumed'amount to 9,7?0,000 pounds; :rt»d 
the quantity ofdiick,and cloth ofull descrip¬ 
tions, manufactured, ‘2,001.150 yard.-h— 
'Phis state is rich in mineral productions. 
Limestone extensively prevails. Iron, as 
already mentioned, is abundant. Marble 
and zinc are found. Ores of gold and sil¬ 
ver have been discovered in the county of 
Warren, and the former recently near 
Somcrj jlle. Copper mines in Somerset 
and Bcraeucounties were wrought before 
the revolution, and extensive veins arc be¬ 
lieved to cross the slate in a roiifh-vvcsrerly 
direction from Schuyler mine, near Belle¬ 
ville, to the river Delaware. Marl, |«>- 
euliarly tilted as a manure for the sandy 
regions,is found in their vicinage. Peat 
exists in diJicrciit districts iu exhanstle^s 
beds. Clay of superior quality for the 
aits is dug up in great abundance near 
South Amboy ; and sand, used as an in¬ 
gredient for the finest glass, is-carried 
from beds recently discovered near Port 
Elizabeth, in the county of Cumberland, 
to the principal mntmlactories of iho 
Union. Thechinftownsare Trenton, New¬ 
ark, Paterson, Hackensack, Morristown, 
Newton, Belvidere, Elizabethtown, New 
Ifriuiswiek, Perth Amliov, Princeton, Som¬ 
erville, Burlington, .Mount Dolly, Wood¬ 
bury, Salem and Bridgeton. The seat of 
the state government, is at Trenton, in 
which is a state-house, a large and con- 
vc-uieiit hut plait) building, for the accom¬ 
modation of the legislature and die supe¬ 
rior courts; and near the town slauds the. 
penitentiary or state prison, where about 
380 convicts arc imprisoned, at hard labor. 

New Jersey Coeueue. (See Prince• ■ 
ton.) t 

New Losno'jf; a city and port of entry, 
"in New London county, Connecticut, on 
the west bank of the river, Thames, three 
miles from Us mouth. It will! miles south 
, of Norwich, 42 south-east of Ilurtfbrd, 
and 52 cast of New llaven; lou. 72° O' 
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W.; Jat. 41° 22' N.; population in 1810, 
OJ33; in 1820,3330; in 1831,4330. . Tlio 
‘ courts.tor the county arc Iicld-altoriiately 
here and at Norwich. New Loudon Jjot- 
hor is the best in the slate. It is defended 
by tort Trumbull on the .west side of the 
river, and by lbrt Griswold on the cast 
side, in Groton. On a point which pro- 
, jt-cts considerably into the sound is New 
London light.-house. . The coinmeive is 
considerable; both in the coasting trade 
with the Southern States and foreign trade 
wilh tJie. West Indies. TI o town is irreg¬ 
ularly. laid out, but has convenient public 
buildings, and churches for Congregation- 
alisls, Episcopalians, Baptists and Mcrh- 
o( lists, Backets and steam-boats ply 

regularly between this port aild New 
York, (See Connecticut.) 

Nkwiuiikkt; a town in' England, part¬ 
ly in Cambridgeshire, hut mostly in Nor¬ 
folk ; thirteen miles north-east of Cam¬ 
bridge, sixty north of London; Ion. 27' 
E.; lat. 52 a 1;7 N.; population, 1792. It 
is cliicJly celebrated for horse-races, being 
the first meeting in the kingdom. The 
town owes its support principally to the 
races, which an; held chiefly in the spring, 
and tin- months of-July and October. It 
lias two markets weekly, oil Tuesday and 
Thursday. 

N*:w Mexico ; a territory belonging to 
the Mexican Ciiiled Stales. (See .Mexico.) 

Nkw Nr.riii.iu.AMjs. (See.Vca? York.) 

New Oiim.vns : a city ol‘ Louisiana, sit¬ 
uated in the parish of Orleans, in a bend 
of the Mississippi river, on its left hank, 
103 miles by the river, and 90 in a direct 
line from the Bidi/.e, at its mouth : lat. 29“' 
5V N.; Ion. 90° V \V. .It is 1203 miles 
from Washington, about 1000 below tho 
mouth of the Ohio, nlmut 1200 below the 
mouth’ of the Missouri, and nearly inter¬ 
mediate between Boston and Mexico; 
population-in 1810, 17,242; in 1820, 
27,170; in 1830, 40,310. Now Orleans is 
tin* seal of government for the state, an*d 
is tin* grand commercial metropolis of the 
Mississippi Valley. No city on tho globe 
possesses sot great natural advantages t«*ra 
commercial capital. The Mississippi, and 
its tributaries above this city, have an ex¬ 
tent of more, than 20,000 miles of waters, 
already navigated by steam-bouts, and pass¬ 
ing through the richest soils and tin; pleas¬ 
antest climates. Its communication with 
the oceau is easy. Numerous bayous 
connect it w ith every part of the state. By 
, a basin and canal, and the bay on St. John, 
it edmirninicates with lake Boncliartruiu, 
and the lakes thence to the gulf of Mexi- 
• copUie. opposite Florida shore, with Mo¬ 


bile, Pensacola, and the whole gulf shore, 
east and west A rail-road between the 
city ami lake Ponchartrain, four and a half 
miles long, perfectly straight, wilh only 
sixteen inches ascent and descent, is now 
opened; and an artificial harbor and break¬ 
water in the lake, at the end of the rnil- 
read, vv ill soon lie completed. The Mis¬ 
sissippi and its principal brunches are ad¬ 
mirably adapted for steam-bout navigation, 
and also for the descent ol" those cheap ■ 
and eupaeious vessels, the Hat-bottomed 
boats. The use ol’ sU-am-lioals ill toning 
ships now renders it unnecessary to wait, 
either at tho city or b< low it, lor favorable 
xvinds. The forts erected for the defence 
of the city, during the last war, have been 
improved, and others have been erected; 
and the constantly increasing strength of 
the city itself and* its facilities for receiv¬ 
ing the growing strength of the whole 
Mississippi Valley, must rendpr it srcun; 
from foreign invasion. This is hut a very 
brief and .imperfect view of the local luf- 
vamagisof New Orleans. The old city, 
pvopi rly so calk'd, is built ip the lbrpi of ‘ 
a puridlclogram, of which the longer sides 
are b*W0 yards, and the shorter, or tho 
depth of the city towards the swamp, 700 
yards. Above The city are now built the 
suburbs of t8t. Mary and Annunciation. 
Below the city are tho suburbs Mnrigny, 
J),Illinois, Dcelouet. These are railed 
finu'biHin'ii. Between tho city and tho 
buy on St. John are the villages St.Cluudo 
and fit. J ol nisi hi rg. Tho old city is di¬ 
vided into squares, having a front of 319 
feet iii length ; and each square is dividnl 
into twelve lots. Few of the streets an* 
more than forty tret wide. The wooden 
buildings, of which the eity was formerly 
composed,' have mostly' given place to 
those of brick. In the old city, the Fn neb 
ami Spanish styles of building predomi¬ 
nate. The houses are stuccoed externally, 
and this stucco, of a whim or yellow col¬ 
or, though less durable, is more pleasing 
to the eye titan brick. The fau.xbourg' 
St. Mary, and other new parts of tho eity, 
are built principally of brick, after tho 
American style. ".Several warehouses,, 
with stone fronts, have lately lieen erect¬ 
ed. In general, it may bo said that the 
eity is gradually becoming mom purely 
American in all its characteristics; hut a 
irreat portion of its inhabitants art; of 
French and Spanish descent, anil the 
French language, is used more than the 
English, liming the season of most active 
business, the maimer*, dress, customs and 
languages of the world at largo Beem to 
bo Loire exhibited. Those who desire to 
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witness n display of tho commodities of 
all climates, and all countries, with the, 
costumes and languages of civilized and 
uncivilized meu and women, may do 
well to \ isit the market of New. Orleans, 
especially on a Sunday morning in Febrti- 
arv or March. We havo not room, with¬ 
out too much extending this article, to de¬ 
scribe the public buildings of this city. 
In general, they ore commodious, elegant, 
and very expensive. There are tew 
churches, and Sunday is 1 spent more 
after the custom of Catholic- countries 
than in nny of the Atlantic cities. Tho 
Catholic cathedral is a noble ediiiee, ninety 
feet by 120, with four towers. The roof 
is covered with hollow tiles, ns are most 
of the French aud Spanish houses. The 


charitable institutions of tho city arc high¬ 
ly orediiahlb; they arc very efficient in ah-. 
leviating the wants, miseries and vices oT' * 
the native and tho stranger. J-’ho means 
of education In New Orleans arc very lim- 
ited, compared with those of the other- 
large cities in the U. States; but then: Jiave 
Ik'cii great improvements, within the last 
three years. The police of the city has 
become very efficient, and scenes of riot 
ami disorder are rarely known. Consid¬ 
ering that oifc Irtilf of the people ni'o . 
slaves, aud that so great a variety of sf nin-. 
gors habit ,ully ihreitg this city, there is 
. more order anti good mentis than could ho ' 
expected. The following table will pre¬ 
sent u view’ of tho commerce of New 
Orleans. 


Imports . tiifo JVew Orleans from the. Interior durfng Sir Years. 


Article*. ‘ 

1S24. 

1825. 

1820. 

18:27: 

1828. 

1829. 

Ilacon, assorted, . 

MMSm 

349 

J.210 

470 

3,588 

8,097 

2,808 

llagging, . 

. pieces, 

4,5152 

0,191 

5,25*9 

2,795 

•5,972 

18,472 

Butter, .... . 

. kens, 

1,808 

, 2,120 

2,5)20 

4,501 

8,800 

8,995 

Beef, .* . 

. barrels, 

732 

1,2-12 

3,208 

3,792 

5,022 

* 5,405 

Beeswax, ... . . 

. do. 

295 

508 

500 

008 

770 

795 

Biiffido Kibes,. . . 

. lbs. 

32.009 

18,411 

7,740 

18.112 

19,! >8? 

15,230 

Cotton, . 

. bales, 

112,575 

2 ,,< 1.99-1 

251,988 

8.87,981 

298,042 

20! >,571 

Stock, . 

. 'do. 

1,501 

8,787 

8,0:10 

11,171 

4,805 

5,557 

Com meal, . . . . 

. barrels. 

4,727 

8,420 

729 

3,8,27 

4! >8 

0,849 

Corn in ears,. . . 

. do. 

57,351 

72,5<i8 

148,878 

7! >.978' 

89,870 

91,882 

Flour, . 

. do. 

100,! >29 

110,510 

129.091 

191,090 

152,5! >8 

357,323 

Lard, . 

. kegs, 

lH,2iO 

84,878 

51,058 

85,805 

115,5-25 

110,200 

Pig lend,. 

• I"?*, 


58,479 

80,212 

100.105 

188,712 

110,208 

Linseed oil,. . . . 

. barrels, 

191 

022 

708 

1,728 

2,087 

2,5 >40 

Deerskins, . . . . 

. paeklt. 

8,£<!3 

4,820 

11,098 

, 1,109 

8.1 (if) 

0,215. 

Bear skins, . . . . 

. ilo. 

nw 

890 

10L 

25.8 

lib) 

359 

ToInitco,. 

. hhd.i. 

2,5/8 

38,409 

19,5'.. 

21.701 

80,224 

29,482 

Stock . 

. do. 

.017 

1,882 

- 3,802 

0.142 

<ilS 

4,5£K> 


The amount, of cotton exported in the 
year ending September 80, lc80, was 
854,021 hales. Many Imudredsof flat heats 
are seen, at the levee, iu the busy season, 
laden with all the productions of the Val¬ 
ley. Steaiu-hoats are routing aud doffiirt- 
. ing every hour, and lifly or.^xty are often 
seen iu tin? harbor at one time. A forest 
• of masts is continually seen along.tho levee, 
except during the sultry months.- Noth¬ 
ing seems adverse to the growth of New 
Orleans, except the iiiihealtliinoss of its 
climate. The surface of the city is seve¬ 
ral feet'bclow tin: level of the river at high 
water,'and the adjacent country is ull k>w 
arid marshy. This is, doubtless, the prin¬ 
cipal cause of die frequent occurrence of 
the yellow fever. The legislature have 
taken active measures to have tho country 


well explored, and are •commencing a 
great variety of works far draining, raising, 
and otherwise improving it. The streets 
of the city are now paved, and places of 
stagnant water are drained, or filled. Wa¬ 
ter from the river is- now made to wash 
the gutters of the streets. These and cith¬ 
er means nru expected to improve “the 
healthiness of the. place. If it should be 
made healthy, it will probably become tho 
largest city of America. (For further sta¬ 
tistical information, see Louisiana.) 

Nkw PjjATOXisrs : a philosophical sect. 
The sect of I'latoilists (see Plato) was, of 
all tho,sects belonging to tliu Sue ratio 
school, tho jno^t numerous; lmt their zeal 
relaxed, whilst others, particularly the 
skeptics, began to e,xcite greater ihtertjst. 
Jn tho third century of'tiio vulgar crii,, 
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however, the Platonists rose anew, and 
formed u distinct sect—that of New Pla¬ 
tonism, also culled \\m Alexandrian Vlufn- 
nisls, because tlicir chief qpiit was at first 
in Alexandria. Their doctrines had u 
tendency to unite Platonism with Orien¬ 
talism. The new impulse which the Plu¬ 
tonic philosophy, in a new form, suddenly 
feceived, is to be explained by the peculiar 
genius of the first New Platonists ; their 
opposition to skepticism; the inclination 
of the (I reeks, enervated by luxury, to 
mysticism and Oriental fanaticism f and u 
desire to oppose to the vietoriouS'progress 
of Christianity u pliilosopiiienl system of 
paganism. The New Platonists aimed at 
the highest knowledge,—tire knowledge 
of the absolute., atul an intimate union 
with it, in order to fulfil the destiny of 
until, to attain n perfect aei|imin1anee with 
the universe, holiness and happiness, to 
which, us iliey maintained - , the knowledge 
of the ahiinfnle (Owpui) would alone lead. 
Ammoniijs Saccos of Alexandria (a man 
of extraordinary genius, who was obliged 
to earn his luvad by currying loads, and 
xvho, according to tlie common opinion, 
■was the foundci of this school) inspired 
his pupils, anunig whom were the famous 
' critic Longinus (ij. v.), Plotinus, Origan 
■ and llcrenniiis, with Jtis own poetico- 
philosnphical zeal. Plotinus (horn at L,y- 
eopolis, in Egypt, A. 1). 2t;i>, and died 
270) contributed chiefly to settle the tine- 
trim . of New Platonism, in his writings. 
Philosophy, according to, him, should 
know the One which is tlje cause and es¬ 
sence of all things, the original light from 
which every thing emanates, ■ not by 
thought ml reflection, lutr, in a perfect 
maimer, by intuition, which precedes 
thought. , The. philosophy of Plotinus, 
* therefore, rests on tins propositions that 
the absolute, that which is above the 
senses, is ibe foundation of the world; 
and that it isknbwahlc by intuition, which 
precedes thought. Inteliigerce, fin: prod¬ 
uct and image of the One, penetrates nil 
tilings; and the soul proceeds from it, as 
ibe forming thought; the soul again seeks 
the One the Cood, the original cause of 
the uuherse. This is done by immediate 
intuition and enjoyment; and thus, ac¬ 
cording to him, the conceiving and the 
.. coneei ver become one; the conceiving soul 
becomes what it conceives; it returns to 
the One. The whole spiritual world is 
therefore to lie considered as one spiritual 
iK'ing. , All is only nil iiituition. The sen¬ 
sible world is but the image of the intelli¬ 
gible world; time is an image of eternity, 
, ami emanates from it. Evil is either only 


apparent, of necessary; but if necessary, 
it ceases to be evil. Amqng tlic pupils of 
Plotinus, Porphyry (iUalahufd and Ame¬ 
lins are distinguished, Jmnbiidms, a pu¬ 
pil of Porphyry, liad tt large number of 
disciples, among whom Eustathius, ./Ede- 
sius, and the emperor .Julian, were the 
most celebrated. At a later period, Ath¬ 
ens became the sentr of New Platonism. ‘ 
Among ibe later New Platonists, Procius 
of Constantinople (from 412 to 485) is dis¬ 
tinguished. Two i-ircimislances childly 
rcniler the New Platonists interesting": 
first, that poetical elevation of flic soul 
w hich is most welcome when the student 
lias passed through all the dogmatic sys¬ 
tems and skepticism, without finding sat¬ 
isfaction ; anil, secondly, the reeonciliution ' 
w hich their system attempts beuveen tho 
(■reck philosophy, on one side, and the 
most ancient sjinholica! system of tho 
East, paganism in general, o» the other. 

I li’iice, aiso, 'the union of Platonism ami 
the Pythagorean philosophy, ami (lie de-. 
sire of uniting the contending ijevvsof 
firmer sects. 'Phis attempt, however, to 
conceive the popular religion, or paganism 
in its original sense, lias led some to re¬ 
ject (hose accounts which they cite to 
proto their opinions; and it lias been as¬ 
serted that they, themselves liting at so 
late a period, eaumit lie testimonies to facts 
partly buried in the obscurity of remote 
history. Put, on the other hand, it lias 
been asserted that many of these anliquari- 
an and mythological notices, which we find 
first or only with tho New Platonists, hear 
too much tin* stamp of truth to he consider¬ 
ed as invented by them,and that they might 
have been taken from earlier sources. The 
scholastic philosophy uud dialectic subtle¬ 
ty of the middle ages, which wen; address¬ 
ed solely to tho understanding, ami (he 
want of a philosophy which should satis¬ 
fy the wholo nature of man, caused, to¬ 
wards tin* end of the fifteenth century, tho 
renewal of Platonism, as modified by tlic 
New Platonists. The most distinguished 
supi>orter of this new Italian Platonic phi¬ 
losophy, patronised by the Medici, iu Flor¬ 
ence, was Mursilins Ficinus (q. v.), who 
died 1490. 

Xfcwi'OKT, a post-town, seaport, and 
semi-metropolis df Rhode Island, is beau¬ 
tifully situated on tho soutfi-wcst end of the 
island of Rhode Island, five miles from the 
sea, thirty south of Providence, mid seven¬ 
ty-one, south of Boston, in lat. 41° N., 

and Ion. 71° 2P XV.: population in 1810, 
71)07; in 1820, 7819; in 1830, 8010. It 
contains a state-house, a jail, several banks 
and insurance oflices, a valuable public 
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* library, and bouses of worship for most of 
the religions denominations that arc.Ibunri 
' in New England. A very elegant build¬ 
ing h appropriated to tlio library. Tlie 
town lies north and south, upon a gradual 
ascent cast from the water, and exhibits u 
beautiful view' from the harbor and the 
neighboring bills. It is much Celebrated 
fir the salubrity of its climate, and tin* 
beauty of its situation j and it is a place of 
fashionable resort from the. Southern and 
Middle Slates, during the warmest mouths. 
It is more noted than any other town in 
America for the variety and excellence of 
its fresh Kish. Newport was iirsf settled in 
1(5518, by William Coddingtou and-his as- 
soeiali’s. It w'ns formerly moo* populous, 
commercial and flourishing than at pres¬ 
ent. He lb re the American rovohitiuli, it 
was the fourth commercial tow r n in t!io 
colonies, ami contained, atone time, mom 
than MOO inhabitants. It suflered severe¬ 
ly by the revolutionary war. and was, fur 
a long time, occupied by the enemy. The 
principal street is morn than it mile long. 
Thu houses have an antique appearance. 
The harbor, W'hicli spreads westward lm- 
f ire the town, is ond of the finest in the 
world. It 1ms n satis and esisy entrance, 
nml is so spacious that a large fleet limy 
anchor in it, and ride in perfect safety. It 
is defended by three forts: fort (Veen, on 
the north side of the town ; tort Adams, 
on Bullion’s point, tvyo miles south-west 
of the town; ami fort Wolcott, on Goat 
island, in flout of the town. On this 
island them is also a military hospital, 1ms 
longing to the V.. States. A large, stone 
mill i» still standing hem, which wnsert't- 
ud before the, date of the earliest records.' 

New Providence. (rice Prorult hcc.) 

New South Wai.es; an English colo¬ 
ny, on the‘eastern coast of New Holland, 
(See JJoUanJ, JVew.) Cook landed here 
(1770)oji bis first voyage, toolopossession of 
the cpinitiy in the name of his sovereign, 
and called it JVcw South Wales. lie also 
gave its name to Botany bay, which lie en¬ 
tered at the same time. The. favorable re¬ 
port'which he made of the harbor and the 
neighboring country, determined the Brit¬ 
ish government to found a colony them 
(17?3), which was soon after removed to' 
Sydney, in Port Jackson, ami which, al¬ 
though composed, in a great measure, of 
convicts, soon became very prosperous. 
In 1803, a settlement was established on 
Van Diemen’s Land. (See Diemen's 
(Van) Lnufji.) In 1813, the Blue moun¬ 
tains wore passed, and, in 1815, the site, 
of the town f>f Bathurst (140 miles west 
of Sydney) was selected. In 1829, ex- 


> 

ploring parties had penetrated to a dts-, 
tanco of <500 mill's into the interior. On 
the eastern eonet, colonization has extend- . 
ed to Morctop bay, 450 miles north of 
■ Sydney, and to Port Western, at an equal' 
distance south. Swnn river (q. v.) scllln- 
nient was established on the western 
coast of New I follaud in 182!). By a proc- • 
Initiation of tin: governor, in 1829, I lie 
limits within which it was permitted to 
nettle, comprised 511,000 square miles, and 
included 19 counties. The census of 
that year gave n population tit' 510,518 
souls. The number of acres located was 
2,900,000; cleared, 231,573; cultivated, 

71,523: horses, 13, t?9 ; homed cattle, 
2(12,8(58; sheep, 530,39J. 'File staple of 
the colony is wool, of which, in 1 >22, 
172,880 pounds went exported : in 182!), 
the export had ineivn-ed to 1,00(1,000 
pounds. The total wilue of exports in 
1829 was jC 181,'720; ofiui|M>rls, 0178,(5(151.. 
The inhabiraiit.s consist of the otlicers of 
the colony, \yho are landed proprietors, 
and ha\0 stfraof the convicts assonants; 
of volmila jj Wmigranis. genenilly poor per¬ 
sons, tRinspvtcd free of e.xpejf.., }.> whom 
land, ,V»t\, is given; ofcotivii-N who liavo 
become tree: and of coin ieisslill under I lift 
operation of their sentence. liu.-liningere 
are eonviets who escape to the woods, and. 
live 1>\ depredations on the colonists. Tho 
colonists liave lately turned their attention 
less exclusively to pnslumgc, ami more to 
agriculture: corn, potatoi s, tobacco, hemp, 
tiax, and all kinds of tropical fruits, are cul¬ 
tivated. 'Flic climate is mild and healthy ; 
the winter is rainy; it begins in March, 
and confuuK.' sill August; there is no 
snow except on the highest mountains. 
The colony, although it premises to be. 
of great importance tolln; mother country, 
has thus liir been a burden. The revenue, . 
in 1828, was ;C1(I2,577 ; the expenditure,, 
287,951. ’Flic coiiiuiereial connexions 
are principally with England, cape .of 
Good Dope, China, Mauritius, Van Dio- 
men’s [juid, and New Zealand. The 
mom I condition of the colonists is low;, 
schools, however, have been institttte dL wtd; 
are producing good effects; nnd^lO^^a 
college was founded at Sydney. Snafura! 
newspapers, and three or four' quarterly 
periodicals, are published. Thu govern-, 
ment is under « governor-general and a. 
legislative council (created in 1829); portico ■ 
is administered hy civil, criminul,aud udhii- 
niltv courts. (For further information', see, 1 
Curminghuiri’s JVho South Walts (London, 
1827), mid the Asiatic Journal or Monthly# 
Hcffistcr for India, China ami Australia.) "> 
New Spain. (See Mexico.) 
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Newspapers. One of the most re¬ 
markable phenomena of modern times , is 
the pcrindieal press, vilally affecting soci- 
ety iu all its relations, and forming one of 
the political (dements Af modern free na¬ 
tions, which the ancients had not even in 
embryo. They make the course of the 
statesman very different, and, vvilh most 
nations, much more difficult, in the pres¬ 
ent than in limner times, so that our days 
have witnessed not merely the shipwreck 
of a ministry on these, dangerous breakers, 
tlnitthatofa whole dynasty. Of the periodi¬ 
cals, the newspapers form the most pow¬ 
erful political engine ; and of them we 
shall treat cliieffy in this article, leaving a 
few more remarks for the head periodical. 
Reviews, and the like, may contribute 
more to enlighten the puhlie*mind on eer- 
taiii important questions ; but 'the wide 
diffusion of newspapers, their rapid com¬ 
munication of intelligence on subjects of 
immediate interest, and the means which 
they afford of acting on, the public mind in 
its state, of highest e\eitement, make them 
much more powerful ns politieul engines. 

‘ Newspapers have changed all tin* rela¬ 
tions of government by their unerasing 
activity. .So important an .agent of mod¬ 
em society offers a vast field tor remark. 
We might treat of their effort?, and of 
what is, and what ought to hr, their clutr- 
.ncler; also of the great difficulty winch 
future historians will find in distinguishing, t 
in many r.ases, the true from tin: lidse in 
tins groat mass of eonliieliug statements 
which those records of the time present — 
a difficulty not less titan that which arises 
from ti M scantiness of materials in respect 
to many pails of ancient history; lint we. 
fear that even a mere historical treatment 
of the subject will carry ns beyond our 
proper limits. 

The origin of newspapers, like that of 
.many institutions important to modern 
civilization, is to bo referred to Italy. 
The war which the republic of Venice 
waged against Solyman 1J, iu Dalmatia, 
gave rise, in J.'ilCJ, to the custom iu Ven¬ 
ice of communicating the military nud 
commercial information received, I>v writ¬ 
ten sheets (holizie serilte), to ho read at a 
'jwirticular plpcoby those desirous to leant 
.tlie news, who paid for tiffs privilege in a 
coin, not any longer in use, called gaxdUt 
~ra name which, by degrees, was trans¬ 
ferred to the newspaper itself in Italy and 
France, and passed over into England* 

* Sonin etymologists have thought the name; 
gttzelta is to lie derived from gtuzi-fti, a magpie, 

’ or, in this case, a chatterer; others from the Latin 
,gasa, which, being colloquially lengthened into 

VOK IX. 23. * 
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A file of tltesc Venetian papers, for sixty 
years,'is still preserved in the Maglialtccdii 
library at Florence. The first regular pa¬ 
per was a monthly, written, government 
paper,at Venice; and Chalmers,.in his 
life of Uudffiinau, informs us that “a jeal¬ 
ous government did not allow a printed 
newspaper; and the Venetian iiazdla 
continued long alter the invention of 
printing, to tin* close of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, and even to-our own days, to be dis¬ 
tributed in manum-ript Those who first 
wrote, newspapers were culled, by the 
Italians, menunli , 1localise, says Vossius, 
they intended, commonly, by ilicse loose 
|lapel's, to spread about defamatory reflec- 
tions, and were therefore prohibited in It¬ 
aly, by fJregory XIII, in a particular hull, 
under the name of .Mnmiilis (from the 
Latin minimirs, threatening). Menage de¬ 
nies ihe name, with more probability, 
from the Italian ntenare, which signifies 
“to lead at large 1 ,” or “spread alar.” IVr- 
liaps jr will not he irrelevant, however, for 
the writer to remark that it is common for 
llie Mecklenburg peasantry, ns Vie knows 
from experience, to call the newspaper 
dr /jiifjcaililii.il (the lying paper); and the 
(ierman pro origin use to this day, “lie 
lies like print (er liigt trie gttlruckl), n Is 
probably com as* ted with this view of ear¬ 
ly newspapers r flte first English genu¬ 
ine newspaper appeared under Klizaboth, 
in the epoch of the Spanish armada, of 
which several, printed when the Spanish 
fft'et was iu tlie Euglisli .cliumie], during 
the vear liiSH, are preserved in the. British 
museum; and it is very curious li«nv much 
the mode of communicating certain kinds 
of intelligence in these curly papers re¬ 
sembles the forms in use at. present. Tins 
earliest newspaper .is entitled The Kngliah 
Mercuric, winch, by authority, “ was im¬ 
printed at London, by her highnesses 
printer, l;W.” These were, however, 
hut extraordinary gazettes, nut regularly 
puhlislied. Periodical papers seem first 
to have been more generally used by the 
English during the civil wars of die time 
of tlie commonwealth, to disseminate seu- 
timents of loyalty or resistance.'-^They 
were called weekly news-books. Though 
Mercury nvns the prevailing title of most, 
the qimiritness which marks the titles of 
books iu that age is found also in the 

gfitetlii, would signify a little treasury of haws. 
The.K|i.-inisfi derive it, indeed, from the Lutin' 
gain (l irook. >■.<$.«), though tlirir newspa riors, least 
of all, deserve the nama of treasure. They haw 
a peculiar word, wanting in onr idiom, “gazetieta, 
a loi cr of the gazette. The German Zeituug is 
from the ancient thddingc, or thqidung (the Lng- 
lish tiding, the Swedish Tidingar). ■, > n . 
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/names’ of the “ news-hooksfor instance, 
the Secret Old, Heraclitus Ilidens , Use 
ft'rekh/ Discoverer, and the Discoverer 
slript .Yaked, &c. A catalogue of the Mer¬ 
curies jvnukl exhibit a curious picture of 
’ those singular times. For more particu¬ 
lars respecting the further devulo pern cut 
of ncivsjiapcrs in the troubled and change¬ 
able. times which followed the period of 
the commonwealth, we ruler the reader to 
D’Israeli’s interesting Curiosities of /litera¬ 
ture. division Origin of Newspapers, in 
vol.i: also to Johnson’s Dives of the Rng- 
tish Poets (Addison). For late laws enact¬ 
ed respecting newspapers, under Pitt, and 
subsequently, as well as for a general 


/ . 

view of tlto moral and political influence of 
the English periodical [tress, wo refer tho 
trader to the Periodical . Press of Ureal 
Britain and Ireland (London, 1821); also 
to Jtabi/lon the Great (London, J 825, 2d 
\ol.); and to the abstracts of acts of parlia¬ 
ment, given, among other works, in tfce ' 
AimualCompaniontotlie British Almanac. 
Tlic ntmtlter of newspapers published in 
London, in 1820, lias been stated at 
53; in other pails of England, 153; in 
Kent land, 08; in Ireland, 7-1:—total, 1125. 
The following statement exhibits the num-t 
her of stamps issued for some of the prin¬ 
cipal London newspapers, in 1821), and ■ 
the amount of duty received for them: 


Xetrsp'iyers. 

Times and Evening Mail,. 

Morning Chronicle, Observer, Bull’s Life in London, and 

Englishman,.". 

Morning Herald and English Chronicle,. 

Standard, 8f. Janes’s Chronicle, London Packet, and 

London Journal,.... 

Morning Advertiser and Weekly Register,. .. 

Courier,. 

Globe and Traveller,... 

Bell’s*Weekly Despatch,' :• . 

Sun,. 1 

Morning Post, 



Stihlipi. j 

Dlltll. 

.*{.275,311 ' 

£51,538 

10 

4 

2,331,450 

38.857 

10 

0 

2,000,175 

33,311 

o 

0 

1,307,000 

22,71-3 

a 

8 

1,115,000 

l I0,(*c3 

0 

1 

005,200 ; 

; 10,5-0 

13 

8 

801,000 

| 11,100 

0 

0 

780,552 

! 13,000 

4 

0 

025,000 

| 10.410 

13 

4 

508,300 

! !>,075 

0 

0 


The following remarks are from the Eng¬ 
lishman's Alumnae for IKK): “There are 
printed in London 50 uewspajiers; in the 
country pans of England, J55. These 
consume 23,000.000 of stamps in the year. 
The principal London [tapers ere the. 
Times, Morning Herald, Morning Gliron- 
iele, Morning Post, Morning Journal, 
Morning Advertiser, and Ledger, morning 
papers ; tint Courier, Globe, Standard, 
British Traveller, Sun, and Star, evening 
[tapers.. Most of these journals ure con¬ 
ducted with amazing ability. Articles 
almost daily appear in the Times, which, 
for rhetorical merit, would adorn some of 
the most illustrious unmes in our literature. 
The subscription to the moruirig papers is 
.£2; fti. per quarter. Tho charge for ad¬ 
vertising is 7s. for each advertisement at 
and under seven lines, and at the rate of 
Gd. a lino afterwards.”* The lirst daily 

* The following is die amount of duties paid l>y' 
the English newspapers in the year ending J;m. ft, 
1830: Duties on jsjwspapcrsJ £‘Mi!,lif>7 ; IDs. 3d.; 
on advertisements, £b3ti,(g>2, IfN. ItM. Tim du- 
, lies paid by the Scotch newspapers^ during tho 
same tone; were, on newspapers, £ 12,301, (is. •, 
on advertisements, £17/)'J2, 5s. 7d.' On the Irish 
newspapers, the amount of duties paid in tin* last 
year were, jm newspapers, £23,578, Ids. 7d lqr. j 


jtaper after the revolution, when it was 
forbidden to publish the proceedings of 
parliament, was the Orange, Intelligencer. 
I 'iiderqueeu Anne, there was but olio dilily 
paper. We .-hall rt-nmr onee more to the 
English [t. 

in Germany, newspapers originated 
witli the rilatioiiSj as they were term¬ 
ed, which sprung nj> at Augsburg and 
Vienna in 1521, tit iiatisbon in 1528, 
at Dilliiigeu in 15ti0, at Nuremberg in 
1571, win to they originally appeared in 
the form of a letter, and printed, but with¬ 
out tint plan; of printing, and without 
number. The first German newspaper, 
in numbered sheets, was printed in 1012, 
and was called “Account of what has 
happened in Germany and Italy. Spain 
and France!, the East anti West ladies, 
A p.” Since that time, public [tapers have 
successively appeared in various places, 
under the titles Relation , Jtisiretlo, Cor¬ 
respondent, Courier, Chroniek, Rmheitung, 
Ate., which were placed by .tlto govern¬ 
ments under censorship. 

on advertisements, £0,035. G*. Thus the news¬ 
paper press of Ilia United kingdom lias produced 
duties, in one year, amounting to £578,178,3s. 
8<1. lqr. 
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Thus it appears that the desire to re¬ 
ceive news from the theatres of war, and 
from foreign countries, gave birth to reg¬ 
ular newspapers in England and Germa¬ 
ny ; but the ease was different in France. 
Dc Saint Foix, in his curious Esttai hislo- 
riquat svr Paris , Says tlmt Rennudol, a 
physician at Paris, to amuse his patientfs 
was a great, collector of news, and thus 
much increased his practice. As the sea¬ 
sons were not always si<’kly, he considered 
lliat he might turn his treasures to better 
account, by giving every week to his pa¬ 
tients some, fugitive sheets, whieli should 
coutnin tins news of various countries, 
lie obtained a privilege lor this in lt>52. 
The Fivneh, at the beginning of the rev- 
' elution, imitated the English nevvspnpers; 
but, as their passions hceume more and 
more healed, there arose papers like Ma¬ 
rat's . !mi du People, and Hebert's Pen 
Durln sue, wliieli, at present, we can hardly 
conceive of as having really existed. A 
history of the Freneli press during the 
revolution would he exceedingly inter¬ 
esting. Napoleon made great use of the 
Monihur as an official organ for further¬ 
ing and making known his projects. (See 
the 1 article Jiloniteur.) A tier the restora¬ 
tion, it declined in interest and popularity, 
since the n>\ al covemment, to operate on 
the public opinion, often made use, in 
preference, of the seini-oHie.ini papers, 
which were frequently under the iiillu- 
ence of one minister or another; lair, long 
before that event, owing both to its high 
price {100 francs a year), and to its neces¬ 
sary partiality, it was by no means the 
tun- reed of the. Paris journals. The. 
Journal <.v Paris appeared lirst in 3777, 
and remained in existence (luring anil 
after the revolution, hut was several times 
obliged to change, its politic-id character. 
During the ministry of Di ca/.es( 1818—2(1), 
it was under the. iiitlucnce of this minister. 
It terminated, in June, 18*27, its vacillat¬ 
ing and equivocal career. * The Gazette. tic 
France was the first regular French ga¬ 
zette tlmt appeared. It was established 
liy Renaudot, in 1031. Up to 17512, it 
forms a series of 1C3 volumes. With a 
few interruptions, it also continued 
(luring the revolution; and, after the sec¬ 
ond respiration, it liclonged, with the 
Quotidienne, the Drajieau blane , &e., lo 
the papers of the ultra party'. The 
French gazettes are undertaken in shares; 
and, as these shares can be sold, it is easy 
to understand how the gazettes can he 
bought liy the ministry'. Each minister 
made use' without hesitation, of his own 
. ‘journal: thus M. dc Damns, minister of 


foreign affairs, took the Draptau, and M. 
de Corbicrc, minister of the interior, the 
Gazette. This paper was discontinued in 
June, 1827; hut, in July, 1827, the Eloile , 
an evening paper, assumed the name of 
Gazette de France , and became the organ 
ol Vilielc, whom it continued to defend • 
after his fall, and assailed the succeeding ‘ 
ministry with the most bitter vehemence. 

Jt became the most-violent defender of 
absolute monarchy, and, under Polignnr, 
constantly' demanded ti coup-ifital. At 
present, it d< lends the cause of legitimacy 
and Charles X. The t'JoUe formerly be¬ 
longed to iil.de Pcvnniuct, the minister 
of justice, and to the ('oiigiogntioii. It 
reei ived 20,000 francs from the treasury, 
for publishing the articles of iM.de V'll- 
Ivle. It was, moreover, the advocate of 1 
Jesuitism. Tin* Quolidienne has belonged 
lo M. Michaud, the historian of the .cru¬ 
sades,'to M. tie VitroJles, A e. It was a 
violent supporter of absolutism and the 
clergy. it is slid that the royal papers 
cost the government, before the last, revo¬ 
lution, .">,000,000 of francs, in the early 
times of the revolution, the most distin¬ 
guished ami-revolutionary papers were 
the .litis dm »• ipolres (conducted Ivy Pel- 
tier), ami the .)mi ilu Rui; and the most 
distinguish) d advocates of the revnliition 
were the I'hroniipic de Paris (l»y Cmiilor- 
ert, Noel, &cA f!Orateur du Pniple (by 
Frerun), the Journal de la four et dc la 
l itlt (liegun by M. Rrun, afterwards 
marshal), and many others. The rapid 
succession of revolutions had a great influ¬ 
ence on the appearance and disappearance 
of the Paris gazettes. For a long'time, 
the Journal du Suir maintained itself tin 
disturbed, and uninterrupted by any revo¬ 
lution. liy its tone, simple, intellectual, 
and free [join the shackles of parly, it 
rode through all the perils of revolutions; 
and it became a kind of proverb, that, not 
to he guillotined, shot, or transported, it 
was necessary to know how to tell the 
truth like die Journal du Soir. The di¬ 
rectory made use particularly of die ltc- 
durteur to make known its policy to 
France and the world. One. of this most 
important Paris gazettes, which began ill 
J7UI, and him been continued till this 
present day, is the Journal des Debats 
( 180 - 1 — 11 , mul, iu March, 1815 , called the 
Journal de ['Empire). For a time, Clik- 
teaubriaiul used to write for it against Po- 
lignue. At present, it is the paper of the 
juste milieu , and M. K^-rutry, who fought, 
in July, 1830 , on the side of the people, is 
one of its editorsi With it tue. editor 
miked, iu 1800 , u FcuitleUm, comprising 
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■ the dLhats litliraires (literary discussions). 
This part of the journal was supcriutendf'ri 
hy distinguished men, such as Fievec, till 
1807, who was followed hy Etienne, in 
the ahl* Geoffrey, especially, it. had, for 
thirteen years*, a eontrihutor, hy whom if 
was rendered so popular that 30'000 copies 
are said to have lieeri sold. Since this time, 
tin; Paris gazettes lane not contented 
themselves with mere political news, hut 
have all {riven literary and. theatrical no- 
tiers. For both Geoffrey niaiiilcstcd an 
extraordinary talent, and, ui this Fruillchn , 
ho daily presented interesting ossa vs, 
equally distinguished for knowledge ami 
nit, and lor sharp sntifti and humor. 
Since Geotfrey’s deatii, tin* sale has di- 
minkhed. The host contributors were, 
subsequently, Malta Until, liollimm ami 
Duricquet, in the dramatic depnrnicnt. 
For a time, it was a ministerial paper, in 
which Villelo ami Ch;ile;nihrinmt commu¬ 
nicated their views. When < Ihufcuuhriaml 
left the ministrv, he made tin; Journal dvs 
Di-hats an opposition paper.—I'mlor An- 
poleoii, the press in Fiance, as in all En- 
n*]»c. with llit* exception of England, was 
in n low state, and, in all that concerned 
politics, onIv the echo o! \\ lint tile Moiti- 
Imr promulgated, a paper in Which the 
French emperor not iiufreqiieiufy caused 
paragraphs to lm inserted, vvitidi' i»v Ins 
own hand. Allcr his return from Elba, 
he restored the freedom of the press; hut 
it was cautiously used. Altc ■ the n stora- 
tion, the gazettes were subjected to the 
censorship, which did not cease till 1810. 
•Various euaeimeuts were, however, made, 
vvhieji rendered the establishment of a 
daily journal very dillindt: several new 
gazettes, nevi rtheless, appeared^ lint, 
notwithstanding these competitors, the 
most popular Paris journal continued to 
he Lit Constitutional l fq. v.J, which was 
founded in Ip' 15, hy fifteen share-holders. 
In its sentiments, it was constitutional, hut, 
in its language, moderate. It was conduct¬ 
ed by Etienne, Jay and Tissot. Twenty 
thousand copies were said to have been 
sometimes sold. At first, a sham was worth 
3000 francs: afterwards, 100,000. The 
Courtier Fran pais, formerly conducted hy 
f££mtry, was much more liberal, but had 
a less sule, and the editor was frequent¬ 
ly summoned before the criminal court. 
The Journal du Commerce belongs almost 
solely to Paris "merchants. It frequently 
treats financial questions with great knowl¬ 
edge of thi) matter. From it wo generally 
gather Eaffitfe’a opinions.—In the history 
of the French press, the tendency suits, ;.s 
they are styled, are deserving of mention. 


On the entire emancipation of the press, 
in 1810, the spirit of political party was so 
fomented, and gave rise to such excite¬ 
ments, that the government, together with 
two other law's of exception, which they 
laid bclbro the chambers, afler the murder 
of the duke of llcrry, proposed anew to 
subject the journals to the censorship—a 
proposal which met with violent opposi¬ 
tion from all parlies, hut was, nevertheless, 
passed in tin 1 chamber of deputies, March 
30, 1820. .This law of exception was 
• prolonged in tin- session of 1820, so as to 
embrace the period of the session of 1821, 
hut was afterwards repealed, and supplied 
hy the supervision of the police, because 
the censorship was found incoinpalihlo 
with a representative constitution. Du 
the other hand, the new laws against the, 
abuses of the press were drawn up in 
stricter terms, lioth the proprietors and 
editors were made responsible, and libels 
were punished byline and imprisonment: 
‘even the intention, the secret purpose of a 
suspicious article, could lie made punisha¬ 
ble, if its tendency appeared dangerous. 
The proprietors were compelled to give 
securilii s for the good behavior of ga- 
/< lies and periodical papers, in sums of 
750--10,001) francs rents. For Paris, a 
security of 10,000 francs rents was ncecs- 
sjirv. calculating, therefore, according to 
the tin'll late of iuleresl, a capital of 
150,000 francs. Villele finallv succeeded 
in restoring the consulship; hut, when he. 
convened the cliuiuhtT of representatives'll! 
1^27, the ei ii-.orship was obliged to cease. 
After Vilfele's dowuliill, a milder law of 
the press submitted, in l-"28, hy the 
new niinistiv to the chambers, mid ac¬ 
cepted. (I’nr the attack on the press hy 
Polign'ie, see Fnnicr.) A French paper 
(/*•■ t 'oin/nlnh nr), in an article written in 
1820, and spi nking of things as they then 
stood, sa\s, “There are in Paris 15’J jour¬ 
nals, literan, scientific and religious, and 
1/ political,—in all 10!). Of these papers, 
151 are constitutional, or, as they are call¬ 
ed, lihmtl , the. 18 others being more 
monareliieal m their spirit. The 151 con¬ 
stitutional journals have, it is stated, 
107.000 subscribers, 1,1>00,000 readers, and 
produce mi income of 1,155,200 francs: 
the 18 others have 21,000 subscribers, 
102,000 readers, with an income of 
437,000 francs, he, Monilrur , the official' 
paper, has from 2500 to 4000 subscribers, 
principally public functionaries; he Con- 
slitutionnet, 18,000 to 20,000 subscribers; 
Journal des Dehats , 13,000 to 14,000 sub¬ 
scribers ; .(} uolidinivr , 5000 subscribers;. 
Courritr Franpais, 4500subscribers; Jour--' 
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nal Ju Commerce, 3500 subscribers; G<p- 
ztlle de France, 7000 sulwcribers; Messa- 
ger dfs Chambrcs , whicli, since the ac¬ 
cession of the Polignac ministry, seems 
to liuvcs taken up liberal ideas, lias 
2500 subserilwrs; Tribune dot J)ipar~ 
timens , a new paper, 100 subscribers; 
Nouveau Journal de Paris, 1000 to 1500 
subscribers. These are all published hi 
the capital: those printed in the provinces 
are calculated at 75 journals, exclusive of 
papers tor advertisements, and ministerial 
bulletins. Of these, I3U are constitutional, 
supported only by their suW-ribers of tlic 
same way of thinking. One (the Memo- 

■ rial dr Toulouse) is supported by the arch¬ 
bishop of that diocese; four are, it is as- 

J sorted, paid from the, secret funds of the 
Jesuits: the oilier four are described as 
monarchical, hut of little inHuenee.” Fo 
far the C omjiilalcur . In If I'd, there ap¬ 
peared 15 journals in Paris; in 18)2(3, 170; 
in 1829, their nuuiher was 3109; hence 
more than six tiims as many us in 1812, 
and two tilths more than in 182(1. Among 
those branches lor which there >vere, in 
1812, no journals, commerce had, in 18*20, 
15 journals, the Catholic. worship 12, mor¬ 
als and philo-mphy ti, Protestantism 31, irar- 
deiiiug 31, the marine 2, magnetism 2, free¬ 
masonry I; mauiductures (which had, in 
1812, but one) and political economy 
(whicli had none) had, in ls29, 7. Even 
gaiiiHhig and lotteries had acquired three 
■organs. The literary gazettes had in¬ 
creased in thill year from 5 to (31; tlie po¬ 
litical, from 5 to 312; the advertising pa¬ 
pers, from 1 to 27; the medical, from 5 to 

■ 28; p riodical publications lor education, 
from 2 to I I; journals tor general litera¬ 
ture, from 31 to 12; the journals which re¬ 
late to public institutions, anil the admin¬ 
istration, from 1 to 10; die. law papers, 
from 10 to -18, A c. No brunch whatever 

.' laid liwtor papers than in I8J2: nno 
branch only laid retained the same num¬ 
ber,—bibliography, which had one. If 
we compare, however, the two years, in 
respect to the frequency of publication, 
the increase up|tears still greater. While, 
iu 1812,28 monthly papers, mid, in 1827, 
'107 monthly (therefore not quite four 
times as many), appeared in Paris, the. 
number of daily papers, in 1829, was six 
times greater than in 1812 (5 :310); more¬ 
over; there appeared 47 journals twice a 
week, white, in 1812,. no paper of that 
sort was jssued: iu 1829, there were 
45 weekly publications, while, in 1812, 
there were but two. It must also bo 
mentioned, that almost all the papers were 
whited, in 1829, on larger sheets, olid 

■ or» * 


the periodicals in thicker volumes: in 
short, wc belteve it would he correct to 
say tlmt the above proportion of 45 to <109 
expresses hut half of die actual increase. In 
the departments, the periodicals of 1812, 
-14(3 iu number, had increased, iu 1829, to 
3B)d> In 1812, there were (34 political pa¬ 
pers; in 1829, 81: of scientific papers, 
and those, tor die fine arts, in 1822, only 
J3J; in 1829,51: for literature, ip 1812, l; 
in 1829,(30: advertising papers, in 1812, 
08; in 1829, 200. Nine departments 
which, iu 181)2, had no pu|>crs at all, had, 

‘ hi 1829, several. Almost all have more 
than in 1812, anil very few, as Haute-Vien- 
lie, have a smaller number. Only iu one 
province lour whole departments I tad 
taken no jrnrt in this general advancement, 
and this province is the very one which 
:M. Dupiu has marked so black on his 
map of political economy,—Bretagne. 

In Paris,.then, the increase had been >ix- 
fojd, in the departments three-fold. One 
ol the chief causes of this diflereneo was 
dint, in Paris, where so many printers re¬ 
side, some independent ones were always 
found who would undertake liberal publi¬ 
cations, while, in die departments, the in- ( 
Gurnee of the prefect, bishop, &c., was too 
great. Another cause was die immense 
centralization in Paris, ofiected by the 
revolution and Napoleon. Jf France ever 
receives the iiiiuiicipul administration, for 
which she has sighed so long, the depart¬ 
ments will immtaliulcly appear more inde¬ 
pendent of Paris. We cannot give a 
statement of the French papers since die 
revolution of 18310. New |Kipej-s have 
been started,as the Revolution; old oiks 
have ceased; se\cnd have changed their 
color.*'—As regards the French journals 
devoted to literature, amusement, and 
general discussion, wc iftay observe .tlmt 
the Mercure de hhmee was, for more than - 
si century, the only weekly journal of ibis 
character. The whole series (lti7SJ-*—1S13J) 
consists of 1G57 volumes in 12iuo., and 
110 volumes in 8vo. It is still kept lip, 
hut has little popularity. In 1818 ami 
1819, the ultra-liberal Mincrve Fran raise 
made a great noise by its political pieces. 
The chief contributors were Etienne, Jay, 
Jouy, Tissot and ilenj. Constant. The 
circulation was computed at 15,000 cop¬ 
ies, and the net profit to each of the sov«;u 
proprietors was 310,000—10,000 francs a 
year. Alter the restrieiionirof the freedom 
of die press, it was discontinued in March,. 

* Something <>u thctoccnt slate of (lie papers, 
of Paris mav he found in a letter of the writer • 
known under the signature of O. P. (i.> in file 
Month ig Chronicle ot January 23,1331. 
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■1820. The Tablelks TJniverselles, edited > 
weekly, since 1823, by (Juste, litis contain- 
ed some very able essays on general pol¬ 
ities and literature, and maintained with 
success tlm character of a legitimate oppo¬ 
sition. Rut, in 1824, these Toilettes took 
the tone ol’the ministry, who hud succeed¬ 
ed in purchasing of Al. Costo the property 
of the journal for a very high sum (180,000 
francs). The most valuable, and, in some 
measure, llio lending paper in philosophy 
and literature, is the Globe of Paris, in 
which prolessur Coiiaiu has taken a part. It 
lias contributed to make the French more , 
liberal in their views of foreign literature. 
In Italy them are similar periodicals; thus 
the Giornale Arcadian di llonui embraces 
literature, line arts, and miscellaneous 
subjects. In Milan, since, 1828, lias ap¬ 
peared the Echo (Em) which endeavors to 
Keep up a literary intercourse between Italy 
tuul other countries. In the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Denmark, &,e., there are similar 
joumnls, which we have not snare to enu¬ 
merate. 

Italy, Spain (till the revolution of March 
7,1820) and Portugal, present little worthy 
of notice, as respects the periodical press. 
During tin - * occupation of these.countries 
by the French, it was,indeed, more devel¬ 
oped than bclbre; hut. Napoleon left, it 
no freedom. At present, from ca ,ses 
easily underelood, it has fallen still lower 
in these countries. The llistanrudor , in 
Madrid, lifts been devoted, since tins .vs- 
toration, in 182:?, to the political system of 
flu; clergy, and the Gareta, of Madrid, has 
a sorni-ullicial character. Of the Italian 
gazettes, the Gazetladi Firenze, the Gazet¬ 
tes di Milana, and the Diario di Itomn, are 
’the only ones that ure’read in foreign 
countries. 

In the kingdom of the Netherlands, 
there were, in 1S29, newspapers in the 
Dutch and Frcuch languages. Several 
of the -latter, anil, above till, the Vrai Li¬ 
teral, in Brussels, have been among the 
most fearless journals of Europe, on which 
account the editors have been constantly 
at variance with the tribunals. The press 
in the Netherlands has been, indeed, free, 
(Hit die law of lilicl so much the more 
rigorous,' and not unfreqneiitly enforced 
with great severity, estieeially siueo die 
law of 1815; but, in 1821), the project of a 
milder law respecting the press was sub¬ 
mitted to. the chambers. For a long scries 
] of years, the (French) Gazelle tie Ltpik 
i. enjoyed a great repulsion, and was iv- 
' garded as die gazette diplomatique of F.u- 
> rope. It was die projierty of the J^uzac 
i&mily in Leyden, by whom it 'was edited 


• ' * t 

for several generations, widi the greatest'' 
care, anil in the purest French style. Ol 
the gazettes published in Dutch (called 
coitraids), the Haarlem gazette is die most 
popular, and has the most extensive sale. 

In almost every Dutch town, there is pub¬ 
lished such a countiit, tilled, fiir the most 
purr, with articles of intelligence; and in all 
of them the singular custom bus been in¬ 
troduced of printing them with lines run¬ 
ning lengthwise on the margin. In the 
year 1828, the . Ymcsm-adeirtenlie-hUul, 
ilic Gazette drs Pays Has, the Indnstriel, 
with some others, were the most impor¬ 
tant political papers, fn I82(i, there ap- 
peaivd, in the Dutch language, 80 duily 
and weekly papers, and 35 monthlies. 

In Switzerland, there appeared, in 182-1, 

11 political papers, 7 of which were Gcr- ; 
mail, 2 Fivneli stud 2 Jtuliaii. A later ae- .< 
eomit of Switzerland states that 2-1 news—8." 
papeis app-ar each week, edited 0 LivT 
Catholics, 15 by Protestants, not includjpg^ 
5 papers appearing once a week or v .jG)J1- 
uiglit, nor merely scientific periodicals. 
(See l mi Chroviijue Suisse of 1880.) Ill 
Sweden, there is not much opposition or 
independence among the papers. (Sec 
Simlish Language and Literature.) 

The Statist itjitr it llimraire de la liussie , 

In J. 11. Sehuitzeler (Paris and Si. Peters¬ 
burg, I Si!)), informs us that, in 182!), 

7.‘? jiapcrs and periodicals were published 
in the empire. The first, paper was pub¬ 
lished in 17U3, under Peter I. The&i’er- 
nnia Plehtla (Bee of the North) seems to 
have most subscribers. It appears at Pe¬ 
tersburg three times a week. Several |mi- 
|> rs are published m foreign languages; 
for instanee, the t Untile, dr SI. J'lUrslourg, 
and the Journal de SI. Pdersbourg. (Wo 
refer, for more information, to the above- 
mentioned work, page I (Mi el. seq.) 

'I’lie Greeks ha to had, since 1821, polit¬ 
ical journals in their language: Maximo 
Ray baud also published in Patras u week¬ 
ly paper, the Cuurrirr it 1 Orient. In Smyr¬ 
na, .the place of the Spcrlahiir Oriental 
was taken, in 1827, by the Olmrvuleur 
Impartial (friendly to the Turks), and 
subsequently by the Cowrier de Sinijr- 
»r. Even Tripoli (in Bnrbary) has bad 
since July 31, 1827, a political and lito- - 
rary French monthly— L'Investigates 
Africain. The following is copied from 
Rufus Anderson’s Observations upon, 
the' Peloponnesus and Greek Islands, 1 
made in 182!) (Boston, 1830). “There 
are two newspapers now published in, 
liberated Greece, which exert consider¬ 
able influence, although neither has a 
numerous subscription. One is in,the, 
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■ Greek language, ilic .other in the French. 

The former, railed the JVhtwtud Journal, is 
< the organ of government: it is printed twieo 
a week, and costs six Spanish dollars. 
The latter, entitled the Oriental ! Courier , is 
issued once a week, and is professedly de¬ 
voted to polities, commerce and litera¬ 
ture. Three newspapers in the modern 
Greek language were published in Vien¬ 
na before the, revolution.— Among the 
newspapers which appeared in Greece 
during the revolutionary struggle," were 
tin: following : the Hphcmerides of Ath¬ 
ens, edited by Mr. Psiilas ; the Friend of 
the Laws, edited by Mr. Cliiappa, an Ital¬ 
ian, at Hydra ; the Greek Chronicle, edited 
by doctor Meyer, a German, at Misso- 
longbi; and tbe Greek Telegraph, printed 
at the same place, under the auspices of 
lord Hymn,” &r. We might mention 
here the French paper Lt Sjircleth ur Ori¬ 
ental, published at Smyrna. 

In Germany, as in France, the periodi¬ 
cal press was of little importance till the 
French revolution, and, compared with 
' F.ngland, France, and even the Nether¬ 
lands it has always remained so. By 
(lie resolutions of the German diet of 
Sept. 20, I.SIP, it has again been placed 
under strict supervision. 'Pill the begin¬ 
ning of the French revolution, the llnn- 
bnrgir Comspondi at was almost the only 
gazette in Germany which dciived its 
iulbroMtiun respecting foreign coun¬ 
tries from origintd correspondence. 'Phe 
.Vine Zeilung, in Hamburg, could not 
eventually sustain a competition with it, 
and was discontinued. From these anil 
Minilii- soi rce.s, articles were copied into 
hundreds of provincial papers, and this 
was then called editing a gazette. 'Phis 
explains, in part, the contempt which was 
connected in Germany with the idea of a 
newspaper writer, and wltirh,cven of late, 
when this employment has been more 
worthily pursued, has not entirely disap- 
. penred. The sale of the. Hamburger Cor- 
rmpoihlctil continued to increase lroni the 
breaking out of the revolution. At that 
time, the sale of the Correspondent was 
luted at between 150,000 and5 >(>,000 copies,, 
On the union of Hamburg with the, French 
empire, it received such a blow, that, iu a 
short time, the sale amounted to only a 
few thousands. In 1828, twenty-one ga¬ 
zettes, daily and weekly sheets, were pub¬ 
lished at Hamburg. Argumentative .pu- 

S kts, in tho character of the French and 
English gazettes, there were, properly, 
speaking, till very lately, none in Gor-‘ 
many; but a - new * kind oli periodical 
■ sprang up iu Germany iu 1798, which 


soon outdid all others—tho Universal 
Gazette. The bookseller Cotta, then in 
Tubingen, conceived the first idea of it. 
The Allge.me.ine Zeilung {Universal Ga¬ 
zette) is published at Augsburg. It has cor¬ 
respondents in all rhe'eountries of Europe, 
who supply it with intelligence ; the Ger- 
iriau and foreign governments also fre¬ 
quently make useot it to influence die pub¬ 
lic by scmi-oiHrial articles. 'Phis bus been 
done with much dexterity by the Austrian 
government, especially in itstransactions in 
paper money and public stocks; even the 
French ministry frequently made use,in the 
period ot 181^—‘20, of the Allgrmtine. Zei- 
lung (though yet more of the London pa¬ 
llors). In the appendix there are frequently 
interesting surveys ofthe political literature 
of particular countries. Biographical no¬ 
tices and character are given ofremurka- . 
hie travellers and the most important pub- 
lie. charaeters of our times. Notwith¬ 
standing all these advantages, the sale, of 
the . Illgemrine. Zeilung is, on the whole, 
small, and merely covers the expenses. 
In 1817, it amounted to about 2000 copies; 
at present some estimate it at 5000, others 
at 1500—*2000. Besides this political pa¬ 
per, Gotta has published, sinro 1828, has 
. luslmnt , a journal for the knowledge of 
llicmtcilccluul and moral eoiulitiou of other 
nations; and, on a similar plan, lie has 
published iu Munich, since, 18*29, has In¬ 
land. The latter emh|aeos Germany 
alone, with particular reference to Bava¬ 
ria. Ilfirijig lh<! subjugation of Germany 
by the French, the. German |vi|iersavoid¬ 
ed relating any political news, which had 
not been inserted in the Moniteiir,ur somo 
one. of the scmi-nHicial papers of Paris. 
'Plic emancipation of Germany iu I8H5, 
gave rise to a inunher of political papers 
in the awakened spirit ofthe times. Kot¬ 
zebue and Niebuhr each commenced such 
a journal, hut both were soon discontinued. 
Among the most celebrated ga/ettesof this 
period, the litninischc .Mr rlr.tr of Gbrres 
(q. v.) should ho particularly, inentioued. 
January 2i», 1814, appeared the, first, and . 
January IU, 181d, the last number. In 
Austria, which,.excepting the official ga¬ 
zette of Vienna, had, till then, produced 
no journal of any political or literary im¬ 
portance, a paper called the (Eslrtichische 
Baibachttr (Austrian Observer) arose, 
which was soon regarded as scnii-oliicinl^ 
and was read with attention throughout 
Germany, as it was the only one which * 
permitted itself (from 1K09—Id) to throw, 
from time to time, a few rays pf light on 
the subject of Spain, ami the political 
situation of the European powers. The 
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proprietor ami editor of this paper is Mr. 
von Pilar, tins private secretary of priucc 
Metternich. Thu sale of die paper in the 
period just mentioned is said to have 
amounted to 0000 copies. According to 
the Hesperus (1824, Nos. 228, 230, 257 et 
seq.), the periodical literature of Austria, 
including the Bohemian, Hungarian mid 
Italian, is to that of Prussia as"27 to 47. 
By flu’ decrees of the German diet of Sept. 
20,1819, which were to remain in Have 
for live \eurs, and have since been indefi¬ 
nitely prolonged, all the German gazettes, 
even hi states such as Weimar and Wi'ir- 
tcinberg, where the censorship was formal¬ 
ly aholished by the constitution oftlieeoun- 
trj, were placed anew either under Censor*- 
ship or ministerial supervision. For; the 
literary journals,of Germany, wo must re¬ 
fer to the article Periodicals. The Ger- 
* man papers of amusement had their origin 
with the Zeihmg far die Elegante ff'tll 
(the Gazette for the Polite World), estab¬ 
lished in Lci|)sic in 1801. The number 
of journals of this character lias since 
been constantly increasing, although many 
have perilled with the same rapidity with 
which they arose. One of the most dis¬ 
tinguished is the Stuttgart Morgenllalt 
("list vol. 1830): wo might also mention 
die l)rcsden.tf?irtwfaifiiHg,thc BorliuGm/f- 
sehaflcr, and the. Eiterarisehe Wachevblatl, 
established by Kotzebue. Other places 
have similar papers deleted to the enter¬ 
tainment of eiiltiwitcd renders. Tlie cir¬ 
culation of the.-e papers, with a few ex¬ 
ceptions, does not extend beyond the 
' limits of the country in which they ap¬ 
pear. The \.\Forgenblatl , many of which 
go particularly to Austria, has the greatest 
sale: it is estimated at 1500. The journals 
iu the gazette form, have almost super¬ 
seded, in Gerpiany, the ^monthly maga¬ 
zines. There are, among the local and 

I irovineial papers, several which, under a 
iberal censorship, might do much good. 

Tins republic of Colombia had, a short 
lime since, sixteen political papers; the 
other American states, Paraguay c.vccptod, 
have likewise periodical journals. In 
■, Chile, which received % first printing 
press from the If. States, iu 1810, there 
are now seven gazettes. The British col¬ 
onies have likewise their journals. At 
' the Cape 1 , -the South African Commercial 
t Advertiser, established in 1824, is valuable 
| tor its statistics. 

'« No country has so many newspapers 
os the 1J. States. The following table, 
arranged for tht) American Almanac of 
1830, is corrected from the Traveller, and 
contains a' statement of the -nunihor of 
newspapers published iu the colonies -at 


the commencement of the revolution; 
and, also the number of newsimpers and 
oilier periodical works, in tlie 1J. States, 
in 18 L0 ami J828. 


Mi iti’ii. 

1775. 

|1810.|U«J. 




2y 

Massachusetts. 

7 

32 

78 

New Hampshire.. 

1 

12 

17 

Vermont. 


14 

21 

Rhode Island ....... 

2 

7 

1-1 

Connecticut.. 

4 

11 

33 

New York. 

4 

«f» 

181 

New Jersey.* . 


8 

22 

I'ennsvlvauia. 

9 

71 

185 

Delaware.. 


o 

4 

Mtirvland. 

2 

21 

37 

District of Columbia. . . 


(i 

9 

Virginia. 

o 

23 

34 

North Carolina. 

y 

10 

20 

South Carolina. 

3 

10 

Hi 

Georgia.. . 

I 

13 

18 

Florida.. 


l 

2 

Alabama. 



JO 

Mississippi.. 


4 

(i 

Louisiana. 


10 

9 

Tennessee.. 


0i 

8 

Kentucky.. 


17 

23 

Ohio ..*. 


14 

Iki 

Indiana. 



17 

Michigan. 



2 

Illinois . . 



4 

Missouri. 



5 

Arkansas. 



1 

Cherokee Nation. . . .-. 



1 

Total. 

37 ! 

35H~ 

802 


The present nuinhi-i, however, amounts 
to about a thousand. Thus the state uf 
New York is mentioned in the tabic as 
haying l«il newspapers; hut a late publi¬ 
cation stales that there are 103, exclusive 
of religions journals. New York lias 
I,m3,508 inhabitants. There are about 
50 daily newspapers in tint 17. States, two 
.thirds of which are considered to give a 
tiiir profit. The North American colonies, 
in the year 1720, had only seven news¬ 
papers: in 1810, the V. States laid 350: in 
1.828, they had BIO: in 1830,1000, with a 
population of 13,000,000; so that they 
have nlore newspapers than the whole 
100 millions of Europe. 

In drawing a comparison bettveen 'the 
newspapers of the throe freest countries, 
France, England and tlie U. Slates, we 
find, as we have just said, those of the last 
country to he the most numerous, while 
some of the French papers have the largest 
subscription; and the whole establishment 
•of a lirst-ratp London paper is tlie most 
complete. Its activity i$ immense.. Wheat 
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Canning sent British troops to Portugal, in 
1820, we know that some papers sent re¬ 
porters with the army. The zeal of the. 
New York pu[iers also deserves to he men¬ 
tioned, which semi out their news-bouts, 
even fifty miles to sea, to hoard approach¬ 
ing vessels and obtain the news that they 
bring. The papers of the large Atlanta*, 
cities are also remarkable for their detailed 
accounts of arrivals, and the particulars 
of shipping news, inleiesting to the com. 
liieivial world, in which they are much 
more minute than the English. From 
the immense niiml»cr of diil'erciit papers 
in the Ik Slates, it results iliut the mimher 
of sulwrihcrs to each is limited, 20U0 Jte- 
ing considered a respectable list. One 
paper, tlierelbre, is not able to unite the 
talent of many aide men, as is the ciimj in 
France. (Sep the article ('ovxlitiilioiinrl.) 
There men of the first rank in literature 
or politics occasionally, or at regular pe¬ 
riods, contribute articles, la the l’. Stales, 
lew papers have more tfirm one editor, 
who generally writes UfMUi almost all sub¬ 
jects himself. This circumstance neces¬ 
sarily makes the papers less spirited and 
able than some of the foreign journals, 
hut is attended with this advantage, ihat. 
no particular sot of ni<-n is enabled to ex¬ 
orcise a predominant inlluence by means 
of these periodicals. Their abundance 
neutralizes their olleefs. Declamation 
and sophistry are made comparatively 
harmless by miming in a thousand cou¬ 
nseling currents. How diftcrent would 
be the ease if then* existed in the E. Slates 
hut a tew paper.-, with from 2.">to HOjHlU 
suits ila-.s, and live times as many read¬ 
ers! It seems to its highly necessary for 
France to render the papers in the do- 
jiartmeiits more important, and to coun¬ 
ter,vet the overvvheliniiig iutlueiiee of a 
greet city like J'aris, always injurious to the 
free action of liberty. The killing French 
papers difter lunch from those of England 
and the Ik States, by the absence of ad- 7 
vertiseinents, whilst some American im¬ 
ports allow litllc space to any'thing else. 
As respects propriety of tone, generally 
speaking, tin* English, and especially the 
French papers, excel tin* American ; and 
perhaps future agog May look upon the 
violence of political controversy which 
disfigures the journals of our country in 
' the present day with somewhat the same 
. feeling as that with which we regard the 
intemperance of religious controversy at 
tho period of the reformation. The lead¬ 
ing spirits of Ihat time, used language 
which, at the present day, is mostly ban-, 
idled to Billingsgate. 


The following account will show the 
gigantic apparatus of a London daily pa¬ 
per. The copy-right of the Tillies bus 
been calculated at from £100,000 to 
£ 120,000; hut it would he difiieult toaftix 
a corn et value ip such an establishment, 
li it lie irue dial the share-holders have 
sometimes divided a net profit of £24,000 
per annum, the capital must he estimated 
at a much higher rate. Employed upon 
cadi morning paper, there are an editor, a 
sub-editor, from ten to fourteen regular 
reporters, at salaries from four to six 
guineas per week, each ; from rliirtv to 
thirty-live eoinpositors in the printing- 
office; one or two render*, who correct 
flic, proofs as they come from the coiu- 
jMisilors ; a reading Hoy, whose duty it is 
to read tin* copy aloud, whilst the n ailer 
makes his corrections upon the. proof; a 
printer ; and a certain number of men and 
hoys to attend to tin; printing machine, 
and to take off die papers as they tall iinm 
tin* cylinders; a publisher and sub-pub¬ 
lisher; two or more clerks in die office, 
to receive adv ni<eiucnrs anil keep tho 
accounts : a porter, a number of errand 
hoys, Are. The salary of an editor, upon 
a respectable morning paper, is front .CtiUO 
to CHit'll per annum; and a sub-editor 
receives front C 100 to £iJ00 per atiuum.i 
Besides the n gular importers of a news¬ 
paper, tin iv are several occasional, or, as 
tli#y arc called, “ penny a line' 5 reporters ; 
from tlie circumstance of their furnishing 
articles of intelligence at a lived price per 
line, viz. I j//. or I.id. They tin* not at¬ 
tached to any particular new spaper. The 
aggregate charge for copy furnished by 
these pcisoiis forms a considerable item 
in the weekly expenditure of a i»ews|>a- 
pcr. The salaries paid hv a first-rafo 
morning paper weekly, to its editors, re¬ 
porters, and others) on the establishment, 
do not amount to less than M 180 per 
week ; and if to this he added the ex¬ 
penditure for occasional reporting, fin* as¬ 
sistance. to the compositors, for foreign 
newspapers, and private correspondence, 
and various items which it is iinncces- 
Kirv. to enumerate, wo have a weekly 
expense of nearly £2."i0. TIip chiot edi¬ 
tor’s duty begins, strictly speaking, with 
the publication of die* evening newspa¬ 
pers. lie has to read their leading arti¬ 
cles, and to refute or support their argu¬ 
ments. llo remains at his post until a 
late hour, prepared to write comments 
on the foreign * papers as they arrive (a 
duty in which ho is generally assisted 
by his Milt-editor), ’ and to direct, in a 
loading article, attention to any topic of 
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interest liefore tlie public. During the 
sitting of parliament, bo is compelled fre¬ 
quently to remain at the office until two 
or three o’clock in the morning; and such 
is the energy with which the public press 
in the metropolis is directed, that it is not 
rare fosoe a leading article of nearly a col¬ 
umn, written at two o’clock in the* morn¬ 
ing, on some subject which had been dis¬ 
cussed an hour or two. previously in the 
house of commons. The most extraor¬ 
dinary jmrt of a 'morning paper is the 
reporting. It has been j-iatcri that ihu 
regular reporting establishment varies in 
number from ten to fourteen. Most of the 
persons so engaged are gentlemen of ed¬ 
ucation, and frequently law students. 
During the parliament, the sittings of 
which commence at four o’clock in. the 
afternoon, the reporters of the leading pa¬ 
pers attend by turns, one succeeding the 
other, according to previous arrangement, 
each remaining in the house lor half or 
three quarters*'of an hour; and tin; re¬ 
porters of the minor papers much, longer. 
If the debate is not heavy, the reporter in 
the house of commons, when relieved, 
enters a si nail room at the end, of the lobby, 
which has been appropriated exclusively 
to re|>orfers, and there arranges his notes 
(which arc seldom taken in short hai'td, as, 
except in particular cases, short-haud re¬ 
porting, from the impossibility of finding 
room in a newspaper for nil that a mem¬ 
ber says, is rather injurious than t.solid) 
of the speeches delivered during ills turn. 
Jlc then proceeds at once to the office of 
the newspaper on which ho is engaged, 
and the editor’s attention is directed by 
him to any thing of commanding interest 
that has transpired. His slips, as they are 
written, are given by the printer to the 
compositors, whose number, during the 
sitting of parliament, is generally increas¬ 
ed ; and its one reporter follows another, it 
is not unusual tor a debate, which lias ter¬ 
minated only at twelve o’cloek at night, to 
lie set up in typo, and ready for priming by 
two o’clock in the morning. On the nights 
of prolonged debate, when the houses sit 
late, some of the reporters may he com¬ 
pelled, to go hack and take what is called 
a double tarn. Bo active and able are 
some of the'reportep, that it is not an un- 
frequeut thing for one. reporter to supply, 
from die notes of three quarters of an 
hour, to die jmper upon which he is en¬ 
gaged,from two to three columns of close¬ 
ly printed matter. In .obtaining intelli¬ 
gence by express, some of the evening 
ne\vspa|n.r9 have, wifltin' the lust two or 
. three years, shown almost iocrediblo ex¬ 


ertion. The Courier and Sun have some¬ 
times contained the speech of the king of 
France, at the opening of the chamber, 
twenty-six or twenty-seven hours after it 
had been obtained by their agents in 
Paris. During the last invusion of Bpain 
by the French, the-(violto regularly cm-‘ 
ployed couriers from Paris, many of which 
arrived within the twenty-four hours; and 
the smile industry was manifested in get¬ 
ting up communications from Liverpool, 
at a time when the affairs ofSoutli Amer¬ 
ica possessed interest lor the English pub¬ 
lic. The- “ penny a line” men are to the 
press what the Cossacks are to a regular 
army. The peculiar mode in which these 
persons, who are probably about twenty 
in number, obtain the means of subsist¬ 
ence, is worthy of notice. When tho filers 
upon which an article is to lie manufac¬ 
tured, have been collected, the reporter, 
by means jd’ a paper, something between 
silver and hank paper,’ called JUnwj, and 
prepared sheets of silk covered over with 
a thick coaling of printer’s ink, and dried, 
makes Seven or eight copies for die seve¬ 
ral morning or evening newspapers. This 
is attended with very little trouble. Thu 
black and white sheets are placed alter¬ 
nately ; the report* r writes on the upper 
paper with apiece of steel or glass, not 
too finely pointed, so that the-paper may 
not he cut, and with a moderate degree 
of pressure, the ink is trimsterred from tho 
black to the white sheets, and he obtain# 
sev eu or eight perfect copies. To each of 
these copies he affixes his name, and then 
■scmlsthcm round to the newspaper offices 
to take the eliane. of their insertion. If 
the subject of the report is thought inter¬ 
esting, he is well paid ; tor a report of half 
a column, in each of the morning papers, 
will produce him-, in the whole, more than 
,£•} 3s. From the, competition, however, 
among these gentlemen, and the prudence, 
of some editors as to the use of reports so 
YurJii.died, it is seldom, indeed, that they 
are so fortunate. A comparison of tho 
number of periodicals and inhabitants of 
different countries* gives the following re¬ 
sults:— 

In 18*27, there appeared, in the U. Brutes,' 
25,000,000 nuinltertt to 11,000,000 inhab¬ 
itants; iu Ciivnt Britain,4851 riillcrent news*- 
papers and other periodicals to 251,400,0001 
inhabitants; in Sweden and Norway, 82 
journals to 51,800,000 inhabitants; iri tho 
Suites of the Church, 0 newspajiers to 
2,508,000 inhabitants! (Stockholm, with 
78,000 inhabitants, bus 30 journals; Rome,' 
with 15-1,060, only 3.) Denmark, to 
1,050,000 inhabitants, lias 80 journals, of 
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which 71 are in the l)anish language; 21 
are devoted to politics, 25 to tlie sciences. 
Prussia has 12,410,000 iuliiibitarits, and 
28S journals and periodicals. (lierliu has 
221,000 inhabitants, and 53 periodical 
works; Copenhagen hus 109,000 inhab¬ 
itants, and 57 journals.) The Netherlands 
have 0,143,000 inhabitants, and J50 jour¬ 
nals. Ju the German coutoderation (ex¬ 
cluding Austria and Prussia), there are 
13^500,000 iuliahitauls, tuid 305 journals; 
in Saxony, to 1,400,000 inhabitants, 51 
newspajHTs; in Hanover, to 1,550,000 in¬ 
habitants, Hi newspapers; in Havana, to 
3,960,000 inhabitants, 48 newspapers, 
i'raiiee, with a population of 32,000,000, 
hus <190 periodiciit works (ii00 priming 
establishments, 1500 presses; in Paris, 81 
printing establishments, or 850 presses). 
In Paris alone, containing 890,000 inhali- 
iUnits, there are 170 periodica! works.—As 
curiosities in this hraneh of literature, we 
may mention Ihe newspaper established 
in Egypt by iiuthorjiy of Mohammed Pa¬ 
cha, printed at Hotline, near Cairo, mid 
containing a report of all public transac¬ 
tions of consequence. I'Vbruan 21,1828, 
appmred the lirst munlier of the Cherokee 
1’livv.iiix. a weekly paper, published at 
New Evlmta, Georgia, [tartly in Engli-h, 
partly in Cherokee Indian, of the aljihabet 
of which a specimen is given in the article 
Indian Lun^iiagui idWorlli- . lim-riai , Ap¬ 
pendix, end of vol. vi. In Hritish In¬ 
dia six gazettes are, published in the Hen- 
gal dialect. 

Ncwstkau AniiKv, celebrated as the 
residence of lord Jlyron, is simated ill 
Not.' ifflruii-iliire, 13ti miles north-west of 
Condon, i miles from Maiisticid. li was 
an Augustin monastery, founded by Hen¬ 
ry II, and granted to John Hymn by 
Henry VHJ, at the time of die suppres¬ 
sion of the monasteries. Ii has continued 
in the family ever since. Though much 
fallen t«» decay, it is still completely an 
abbey, mid tlie greatest part of it is still 
standing in die same stale as when it was 
first built. There are two tiers of clois¬ 
ters, with numerous cells mid rooms, and 
many ot the original rooms are slill in 
use. Of the abbey cluurli, only one end 
remains. Tlie house and gardens are en¬ 
tirely surrounded by a wall, with battle¬ 
ments; in front is a large lake, ImnRrcd 
with castellated buildings; all this is sur¬ 
rounded with bleak and barren bills, with 
scarce a tree, to be seen lor miles. Lord 
llyron, in* his will, directed it to be sold. 
The “uses vile” to wliieh it was con¬ 
demned by the noble bard,, seem but too 
truly depicted in Ids Childc Harold (i, 7). 

i 


Monastic dome! condemned to uses vile ! ( 

WIiitp superstition once heal made her den. 

Now l’nphiiin girls were known to sing and smile; 
And mi inks might deem their lime was come iievn, 

If ancient talcs sny true, uor wrong tliese holy 

men. 

New Stvj.f.. 'See Calewlnr, and 
Epoch.) 

Nkw Ti-.stvmkxt. (Sec Jlihle.) 

N r.vv ton, sir Isaac, the creator of natu¬ 
ral philosophy, was born at Woolsthorpe, 
in Lincolnshire, Dee. 25,1642 (O. S.). and, 
nt his birlli, was so small ami weak that 
his* life was despaired of. On the death 
of bis father, wliieh look place while bn 
was yet an infant, the manure!’ Wools 
tliofpe became his heritage. His mother 
sent him, at an early age, to the village 
school, and, in his twelfth year, to the 
town of Grantham. While lien*, lie dis¬ 
played a decided taste lbr phiJonppliir.nl 
mni mechanical inventions; ami,avoiding 
the society of'other children, provided 
himself with a collection of saws, hnni- 
mns, ami other instruments, with which 
I" 1 constructed models of many kinds of 
mnrlmirry. Ho also made hour-glasses 
acting by die descent of water: and, a new 
wind-mill, of a peculiar construction, hav¬ 
ing liecu erected in the town, he studied 
il until lie succeeded in imitating it, anil 
placed a mouse inside, which he called 
the milhr. Some knowledge of drawing 
being necessary in these operation,-, lie- 
applied hiiiiM-lf, without a master, to tlio 
study; and the walls of his room were 
covered with all sorts of designs. After 
a short period, however, his mother took 
him home, for the [impose of employing 
him on the liirm, and about the aliifns of 
the house, mid sent him, several dims, to 
market, at Gram ham, with tlie produce 
of the limn. A trusty servant was sent 
with him, and the young philosopher Jell 
him to manage the Imsim,-s, while ho 
himself employed his time in reading. A ' 
Miii-dial wliieh he constructed, on the 
wall of the I a it iso at Woolsthorpe, is still, 
show ii. This irresistible passion for study 
and science finally induced his mother to - 
send him hack to Grantham, where he 
remained till his eighteenth year, when ho 
was entered at Trinity college, Cambridge 
(1660). A taste for mathematical studies 
bad, for some lime, prevailed there; the 
elements of algebra and geometry usually 
formed a part of the. course, and’ Newton ' 
had the good fortune to find the cele¬ 
brated doctor Harrow («j. v.) professor, 
In order to prepare himself for-the lec¬ 
tures, Newton read the text-hooks in ad¬ 
vance : these were Sanderson’s Logic and 
Kepler’s Truutise on Optics; tlie Geome- 
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' try iof Descartes {q. v.) vvastalso one of the ? lyticniresenrch, in which the use of it is 
‘ first books that In* read at Cambridge. not necessary, or at least jiossiblo, aud 

■ • He next proceeded, at the age of about immediately math 1 a great number of tho 

twenty-one, to study tin; works of Wallis, most important application* of it. Thus 
aud ap|x:ars to have beet) particularly tie- ho obtained the quadrature, of the liypor- 
lighted with the celebrated treatise of that bola, and of many other curves, ami also 
nutiior entitled Arithmdica Infmiturum, extended his formula; to the surfaces of ■ 
"Wallis had given the quadrature, iif eurves solids, the, determination of their contents, • 
whose ordinates are expressed by any in- and the situation of tlieir e«'lit res of gravity. 

■ tegrul ami positive power of 1— .r.~, and Wallis, in Jiis . Jritlinitl. Injiii. (Kit in), laid 
had observed that if, between tho areas so shown that the area of all culys may he 


calculated, we could interpolate the areas 
of other curves, die ordinates of which 
constituted, with the former ordinates, a 
geometrical progression, the area of the 
curve, whose ordinate was a mean pro- 
portional between 1 and ]—jH, would ex- 
p.—ss a circular surface, in terms of the 
square of its radius. In order to effect 
this interpolation, Newton began to seek, 
empirically, the arithmetieal law of the eo- 
eilicjents of the series already'obtained; 
and, having ilone this, he rendered it more 
general by expressing it algebraically. 
Perceiving tiiat this inierpolation gave 
him the expression, in series, of radical 
quantities, composed of several terms, he 
directly verified this induction by multi¬ 
plying each series by itself the number of 
times required by the index of the root, 
and found, in tact, that this multiplication 
reproduced exactly ■ the quantity from 
which it had been deduced. 1 laving thus 
ascertained that, this form of series really 
gave the developement of radical quanti¬ 
ties, he was led to consider that they 
might Iks obtained still more directly, by 
applying to the. proposed quantities the, 
process used in arithmetic for extracting 
roofs. This gave him, again, the same sc¬ 
ries, but niiule them depend oil a much 
more general method, since it permitted 
him to express, analytically, any powers 
whatever of polynomials, tlieir quotients 
and their roots, by considering and calcu¬ 
lating these quantities as the developemeuts 
-of powers corresponding to integral nega¬ 
tive, or fractional exponents, indeed, in 
foe generality and in the uniformity given 
to these tlnvelopements the discovery of 
Newton really consists; for Wallis had 
remarked before him, with regard to mo i 
nouiiol quantities, the analog}' of quotients 
and roots with integral powers, expressed 
according to the notation of Descartes; ariil 
Pascal had giveu a rule for forming, di¬ 
rectly, any term of the developement of 
tytiomial powers, foe exponent being an 
integer. Tims was discovered tho cele¬ 
brated formula, known as Newton’s Bino¬ 
mial Theorem, (q. v.) Newton further 
perceived, that there is hardly any aua- 


loimd, whose ordinate is expressed by any 
integral power of the alwisMt, and had 
given the expression lor this area.in terms 
of flic ordinate. Newton, by reducing in* 
to series the more complicated functions 
of “the. ahurixxa, which represent the ordi¬ 
nates, changed them into a series of mo¬ 
nomial terms, 1o each of which he was 
able to apply the. rule of Wallis, lb* thus 
obtained as*many portions of the whole 
area as there wen* terms, and, by tlieir 
addition, obtained the. total, lint the far 
more extrusive, and, in some rdspeets, un¬ 
limited applications that Newton made of 
this rule, depended on a general principle, 
which he hud made out, and which con¬ 
sisted in determining, from the manner in 
which quantities gradually iuercaJs*. what 
are tin; values to which they ultimately 
arrive. To ell'eet this, Newton regards 
them, not as aggregates of miiiiII homoge¬ 
neous parts, hut as the results of contin¬ 
ued motion, lines being considered as 
described by tin* movement of points, 
stiriiices by-that of lines, solids by that of 
Mirliiees, ami angles by the rotation of 
tlieir sides. Again, considering that tho 
quantities so form- d are greater or smaller, 
in equal times, according as the velocity 
with which they art- developed is more nr 
less rapid, la*, endeavors to determine their 
ultimate values from the expression for 
these velocities, which he calls Jluxions,. 
naming the quantities themselves Jhteuls. 
In fact, when any given curve, surface or 
solid, is generated in this maimer, the, dif¬ 
ferent elements which either compose or 
belong to it, such us the ordinates, tho 
uliscissas, the lengths of tho arefy tho solid 
contents, the inclinations of tho tangent 
planes, and of tho tangents, all vary, dif¬ 
ferently und unequally indeed, but never¬ 
theless according to a regular law, de¬ 
pending ou the. equation of the curve, 
surface or solid under consideration. 
Hence Newton was able to deduce from 
this equation foe fluxions ol’ all these, 
elements, in terms of any one. of, the vari¬ 
able, and of tlie fluxion of this variable, 
considered as indeterminate; then, “by 
expanding into aeries, he transformed foe 
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expression, so obtainod, into finite or in¬ 
finite series of monomial terms, to which 
Wallis’s rule became applicable; thus, by 
applying it successively to each, and tak¬ 
ing the sum of the results, he obtaiued the 
ultimate vnluri, that is, the fluent of the 
element, which ho had been considering. 
In this consists the un'tliod of fluxions, of 
which Newton, from that time, laid the 
foundation, and which, eleven years later, 
Leibnitz again discovered, and presented 
to the world in a different form,—that of 
tliu differential calculus. Newton made, 
these iiii}iortnnt discoveries before com- 
))lctiiig bis twenty-third year, and col¬ 
lected them in a manuscript, entitled 
slnah/sis pvr JKi/uationes Amarai 'rnrmino- 
rutn infmilas , but did not communicate 
them to any one. About this time (I til in), 
being obliged to quit Cambridge on ac¬ 
count of the plague, he retired to Wools- 
thorpe, and now turned' his attention 
more, closely to subjects of natural philos¬ 
ophy. As lie was one day sitting under 
mi apple-tree, the full of an apple led him 
to reflect on the nature of that remarkable 
principle which urges all bodies towards 
the centre of the earth. *‘ Wlri,” lie asked 
himself, “may not this power'extend lo 
the moon ? and, if so, what more would he 
necessary to retain her in her orbit about 
the earth?” He considered that, if the 
moon was retained about the earth hy 
terrestrial gravity, the planets, which move 
round the sun, ought, similarly, to he 
retained in their orbits by their gravity 
towards that body. Setting out with the 
law of Kepler (q. v.}, that, tin* squares of 
tin* l me- of revolution of the different 
planets are proportional to the cubes of 
their distances from the sun, Newton 
found, hy calculation, that the force of 
solar gravity decreases proportionally to 
the -..quail! of the distance; and having 
thus determined the law of the gnu ity of 
the planets towards' lire sun, lie endeav¬ 
ored to apply it to tlic'mooii; that is, to 
determine the velocity of her motion 
round the earth by means of her distance, 
ns settled by astronomers, and of tho in¬ 
tensity of gravity, as shown by the fall of 
bodies at the eurtli’s surface. To make 
tliis calculation, .it is necessary to know 
exactly tho distance from the surface to 
the centre of the earth, expressed iu parts 
of the same measure that is'used in mark¬ 
ing the sjKices described, iu a given.time, 
by filling bodies at the earth’s surface; 
lor their velocity is the first term of com¬ 
parison that determines the intensity of 
gravity at this distance from the. centre; 
which \yc apply afterwards ut the*moon’s 
vox., ix. 23 


distance, by diminishing it propnrtionably 
to the square of the distance. It then re¬ 
mains only to Isi seen if gravity, when 
thus diminished, has precisely the degree 
of energy necessary to counteract the cen¬ 
trifugal force of the moon, caused by her 
observed motion in her orbit. Unfortu¬ 
nately, at that time, there existed no 
correct measure of the earth’s flimen-' 
sions. (See Degree i i, Measurement of.) 
Newton was obliged to employ the imper¬ 
fect measures then in use, and found that 
they gave lor die force which retains tlie 
•noon in her orbit, a value greater hy one 
sixth than that which results from her 
oliscrvcd circular velocity. This small dif¬ 
ference seemed, to his cautious mind, a 
strong proof against his hold conjecture. 
He imagined that some unknown cause 
modified, in the ctise of the moon, the, 
general law of gravity indicated by the 
motion of the planets. Yet he did not 
abandon his leading notion, Imt deter¬ 
mined to wait till study and reflection 
should reveal to him this supposed un¬ 
known cause. In lGfK>, lie returned to 
Cambridge, was chosen fellow of his eol- 
k’ge (Trinity college) iu 1(557, and, tho 
next u nr. was admitted A.M.; but he did 
not diwiiis* his secrets even to his in¬ 
structor. doctor Harrow. In lfSiH, how¬ 
ever, ill creator (q. v.) published, his Loga- 
riHi mu! trh iiia, in which lie had obtained 
Ihe area of the hy|>crhola referred to its 
it'.ympiDlcs, by e\|Kinding its ordinate into 
an infinite scries, which was the mahi 
secret of Newton’s method. Harrow 
showed this work to Newton, who imme¬ 
diately gave him his own treatise (the 
Aiiah si.-, Ac.), hut did not yet publish it.— 
In the course of 1666, his attention hud 
been accidentally drawn to the phenome¬ 
na of the refraction of light through 
prisms. His experiments led him to con¬ 
clude that, light, as it emanates from the 
radiating bodies, is not a simple atid ho¬ 
mogeneous substance, but that it is com¬ 
posed of a number of rays, endow ed with 
unequal refraiigibility, and possessing dif¬ 
ferent coloring pn>|>ertics. More than 
two years elapsed before he returned to 
his researches on this subject; hut, in 1(560, 
being appointed professor of mathematics, 
and preparing to lecture on optics, he en¬ 
deavored to mature liis first results, and 
composed a complete treatise, in which, 
the fundamental properties of light were 
unfolded, established and arranged by 
means of c.xjieriments alone, without any 
mixture of hypothesis—a novelty at that, 
time almost us surprising as these proper¬ 
ties themselves. Thus it appears, that the . 
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three great discoveries which form the glo¬ 
ry of his life,—tin; Method of Fluxions, the. 
Theory of Universal (iruvituliou, and the 1 
Decomposition of Light,—were conceived 
before ilu* completion of his 24th yeuy. 
In 1(>72, Newton was chosen n fellow of 
the royal society, to which ho communi¬ 
cated a description of a now arrangement 
lor rcllecting-tiloseopes, which rendered 
them' more convenient hy diminishing 
their length wit!tout Weakening tlieir 
magnifying powers, and, soon alter, the 
first part of his labors on the analysis of 
light. When the first feelings of surprise 
and admiration, excited by this noble 
work, had subsided, the society appointed 
three members to study it tally, amt report 
upon it. liooke, u man of extensive 
acquirements and an original turn of 
thought, 'hut of excessive desire of re¬ 
nown, being one of the members, under¬ 
took to draw tip the report. Instead of 
discussing the new liicts, as presented l»y 
the experiments of Newton, lie examined 
them merely in n latiou to a hypothesis 
of his own—that light is .-imply the ellbct 
of vibrations excited and propagated in an 
elastic medium—and concluded by allow¬ 
ing whatever appeared reconcilable with 
his own hypothesis, ami by advising New¬ 
ton not to seek any other explanation of 
the (acts. Newton*in reply {Phil. 'Prims., 
vii), alter exposing some errors of liooke, 
adduces new experiments confirming his 
former result.-, and refutes the objections to 
the production of \\ lateness by the mixture 
of till the rays. To several other attacks 
(particularly one by Huygens), which ap¬ 
peared in tin; Philosophical Transaction.', 
arid which were conducted on similar 
principles, lie was obliged to reply. In 
vain did lie declare that lie neither ad¬ 
vanced nor {i<lmiu.ru any hypothesis what¬ 
ever, and tiiat his sole object was to estab¬ 
lish and connect (nets by m<;uis of the 
laws of nature. This severe and abstract 
method of reasoning was little understood, 
and it is hardly conceivable into what 
minuteness of detail he was obliged to 
enter. Ho much was he disgusted with 
these difficulties, that he gave up his in¬ 
tention of printing his lectures oil Optics 
with his treatise on H> tries. Melon: quit¬ 
ting the lists, however, ho addressed 
another paper (l<J7. r ») to the royal society, 
completing the account of his resit Ins and 
of Ids views oil the nature of light. This 
♦realise, united with his first pajier qn the 
analysis of light, afterwards served, as the 
base.of the great work Treatise on Op¬ 
tics (1704), in which, however, the experi¬ 
mental investigation of tire phenomena iB 


i 

more extensive, and more strictly separated . 
frupi all hypothesis. , The, new experi¬ 
ments with which it was enriched, relate 
principally to the colors ilbserved in thick 
plates of till bodies, when they ure present¬ 
ed, in a proper manner, to ibc incident my. 
Newton reduced them to the same laws 
as those of the phenomena in thin plates; 
and then, considering these law* as estab¬ 
lished facts, equally certain with the par¬ 
ticular experiments from which they are 
deduced,.yet fiir more, universal, he unites 
them all in one. general property of light, 
ea'eli peculiarity of which is characterized 
with such exactness its to make the gen¬ 
eral property a pure expression for n|) the 
olwerved laws. The essence of tills prop¬ 
erty is, that each particle of light, from the 
instant, when it quits the radiating body 
whence it emanates, is subject, periodical¬ 
ly, and at equidistant intervals, to a con¬ 
tinual alternation of dispositions, to be 
reflected from, or transmitted through, the 
surfaces o'f the diaphanous bodies which 
it meets with; so that, lor instance, if such 
a surface presents itself to tin luminous 
particle during one of the alternations, 
when the tendency to reflection, which 
Newton called the ‘Tit of easy reflection,” 
is m three, this tendency makes it yield 
more easily to the reflecting [lower of'.he 
Mirthee; while, on the other hand, it 
jiclds with more ditlieuliy when it. is in 
the contrary phase, which lie termed the 
“fit of easy transmission.’’ (Sis* ly^-ht, 
and Oj.tirs.) In his paper of Ki7.">, after 
excusing himself for proposing a conjec¬ 
ture as to the nature of light, and tleelar- ‘ 
ing that it liati no connexion with tlm 
facts which lie laid discovered, In* goes on 
to give one which lie should lie inclined 
to consider most probable, if ho were 
obliged to adopt any. 1 le then admits the 
existence of an imperceptible fluid (which 
lie calls ifllirr), extending every win re ill 
space., and pructnUing all bodies with 
different degrees of density. 'Phis fluid 
lie considers as highly plastic, and, conse¬ 
quently, pressing against itself and the 
material parts of other bodies, with ail 
energy proportional to its actual density. 
If this tether bo disturbed or agitated, in 
any one point, hy uny cause which pro¬ 
duces n vibratory motion, this motion must 
transmit itself, hy mnlulutions, through all 
tin*, rest of tin: medium and if these un- ■ 
delations encounter, in their passage, the 
material particles forming the substance 
of any body, they will agitato them with 
considerable force. Now, light, ho ad¬ 
mits, consists of a peculiar substance, dif- . 
Ibrent from the tether, but composed of 
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heterogeneous particles, which, darting in 
oil directions from luminous bodies*, with 
great velocity, agitato the tether in their 
passage, oud excite undulations. He 
does not attempt to determine the essence 
ji»f these particles. From this time till 
3(579, Newton communicated nothing to 
the royal society, and in this interval ap¬ 
pears to have boon occupied with astro¬ 
nomical observations. In that year he hail 
occasion to write to Hooke about a system 
of physical astrotnnuy, on which the 
royal society' had asked his opinion. Ju 
liis letter he proposed, as a matter deserv¬ 
ing attention, to verily the motion of the 
earth by ifireet experiment, vi/. hy letting 
bodies tall from a eoii-iderahie. height, and 
observing if they lidlovv exactly a vertical 
direction; for if the earth turns, since the 
rotary velocity at the point of departure, 
most lie greater than at tin: toot of the 
Vertical, they will he found to dev kite liom 
this line towards the east, instead of-fol¬ 
lowing it exactly, as they would do if die. 
earth did not move, llooke replied, that 
wherever tin: dirt-ebon of gravity is oli- 
liipio to the axis of the earth, bodies in 
falling change, parallels, and approach the 
eijuator. This led .Newton to consider 
whether tin- elliptical motion of the plan¬ 
ets could result from a three Mining in¬ 
versely as tin-' sipiare of the disiiinee, and, 
if so, under what circumstances such a 
resi: 1 ' would ensue. In proposing his ex¬ 
periment to tin: .society, he iiad considered 
the motion of the heavy body as deter¬ 
mined l*y a lbree of constant intensity, and 
had concluded the trajectory In he a spi¬ 
ral, iso’.il, less because lie imagined the 
body to lidl in a resisting medium, sueh 
as rite air. llooke rejdied, that it should 
not he a spiral, but that in a vacuum it 
would be ail eccentric ellipse, which, in u 
resi..ling medium, would ehungo into ail 
eerentrie ovoidnl curve; anti he repre¬ 
sented the eccentric ellipse as the conse¬ 
quence el’ a force inversely proportional 
to the squares of the distances from the 
earth's centre. Newton, having examined 
this result hy mathematical calculations, 
found that an attractive tbrcej emanating 
from a centre, ami acting inversely as tin: 
squares of the, distances, would produce 
motions exactly resembling the planetary 
motions, both in regard to the form of the 
orbit and the velocity of the hotly at each 
point. This was the secret of the system 
of tlie. world; but it still remained to 
account for the discordance of the moon’s 
motion, which hail be (ore (1(5(55) embar¬ 
rassed Newton. Hut, in KiH2, having 
learned the results of the new measure¬ 


ment of a degree hy Picard, he resumed 
his former calculations from these data. 
Finding, as lie .advanced, the manifest |i*n- ■ 
deucy of these numbers to produce 'the 
long-desired results, he became so much . 
agitated as to be unable to go oti with his 
calculation, and requested one of his 
friends to finish it. Two years were 
spent in penetrating thn consequences of 
this discovery, and proparing'his immortal 
work, Pltilott'ophirv JVnliualis Vnnripia 
Milltewtlira , during which time he lived 
only to calculate. He won Id sometimes rise, 
and, suddenly urn sled hy some new con¬ 
ception, would sit on his bedside lor hours 
together, anil would tbrgct his mi ids, 
unless reminded of the necessity of taking 
nourishment. It. was nos lilMCBJ, that 
lie finally eoiiehidetl to present his work 
to the society, at jht: expense of which it, 
was printed, in bit 4 ?. Not mon iliun two 
or three of his contemporaries were capa¬ 
ble of understanding it, and more than 
fifty years elaps« d before the great phys¬ 
ical truth which if contained was thor¬ 
oughly understood by tin: generality of 
seientiiie ni'-u. In l(5ri7, Newton was one 
of tin: delegates sold by the university of 
t'aiuhr'uhn, to maintain its rights before 
The high rouiinissioii court, when they 
were aiiaclted by James II, and, in Ki.-V, 
was elichi), by the university, to tin* 
convention parliament, but never distin¬ 
guished liim-elf in that, body.’ He htul 
alwavs taken great inren'st iri cliemistrv, 
and occupied bioiself occasionally with 1 
t‘\[ierimi‘iits in that science. He bad con- 
sirucied a small laboratory for prosernting 
his investigations, and seems, after the 
publication of lie: Prineipin, to have de¬ 
voted almost bis whole time to them. - 
One morning (1(2*1), lit* had accidentally 
shut up liis little pet dog Diamond in liis 
loom, and, on reluming, found that the 
animal, hy upsetting a candle on liis 
desk, had destroy t-d the labors of several • 
years. On perceiving his loss, he only 
exclaimed, “Oh, Diamond! Diamond! 
you little know the mischief you have 
done.” Jlnt the grief caused by this cir- 
onmsian**o injured liis health, and, 31. lliot 
endeavors to show, for some time im¬ 
paired his umli islanding. This lact of a 
derangement of his intellect, according to 
Hint, explains why Newton, though only ’ 
fortv-live years old when the Principia 
was published, never alter gave to the 
world a new work in any branch of sci- . 
cnee, and merely published smut! which, 
Iiad been previously composed. Doctor 
Drowsier, however, refutes this lption. 
In llitHi, he w'us appoinjed warden of the 
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mint, a general reeoinnge. having thou 
been undertaken. In this office, lie ren¬ 
dered essential service, and, in was 
made muster of the mint. Ju 1701, lie 
was again returned to parliament I»y his 
university; in 17011, he was chosen presi¬ 
dent of the royal society; and, in 1705, 
was knighted by queen Anne. In 1704, 
lie gave to the world his Optics (in Eng¬ 
lish ; translated' into Latin by doctor S. 
Clarke), which contains all his researches 
on light. The whole merit of this exira- 
■ ordinary work has ftut been fully appru- 
eiated till within a lew years. Other 
works, published about this time, were 
his Jirithmetica Uni vers dis (1707; more 
complete, 1712); .Methodus Dijft nut intis 
(1711); and liis‘ jlnnlysis per E'/iutlionrx 
tfiumro Ter minor uni inJitiUus (1711). We 
have already given an account of the eel 
hrated dispute lietwecu Newton and Leib¬ 
nitz (1712), in the article. Leibnitz. (See the 
Comine rciuni Epistolirum, or Collection of 
Letters, published by the Royal Society in 
1712). The princess of Wales (daughter- 
in-law of George I), a woman of si culti¬ 
vated mind, laid received Newton with 
great kindness, arid v\hs fond of eon- 
versing with him. Newton having one 
day explained’ to her a system of chro¬ 
nology which he had composed for his 
amusement, she requested a enpv for her 
own use. A copy was also given to ahhe 
Conti, wild immediately published it with¬ 
out Newton’s knowledge; auditt.icn.Toro 
became necessary to prepare a more cor¬ 
rect edition, which appeared in J728, un¬ 
fertile title ('liroiioh)gy of Ancient King¬ 
doms amended. His Observations upon 
the Prophecies of Holy Writ (17&1) is an 
attempt to show the. fulfilment of the 
prophecies. In his Historical Account of 
two notable Corruptions of the Scriptures, 
he discusses the two passages in the 
Epistles of St. John and St. Paul, relating 
to the Trinity, which he supposes to have 
been altered by copyists. At this period 
of his lilt:, the muling of religious works, 
with the conversation of his friends, ibrm- 
ed almost his only amusement, alter |x:r- 
fwnuiug the duties of his office. He had 
.almost ceased to think of science; and, 
during the last ten years of his life, when 
consulted about nny passage in his works, 
he would reply, “ Ask Mr. Dd Aloivre; he 
knows better than I do.” When his friends 
expressed their admiration of his discove¬ 
ries, he said, “To myself l seem to have 
been as a child playing on the soa-shorq, 
while'the immense ocean of truth lay unex- 
Jj^JoredJiefore me.” llis countenance was 
ber calm than expressive; his manner,' 


rather languid; liis health was good until 
his eightieth year, when he suffered from 
'a calculous disorder, which occasioned 
his death March 20, J72ti—7. His corpse 
lay in state, in Jerusalem chamber, West¬ 
minster, and, on the 28th, was interred in 
Westminster abbey. A monument was 
erected to liis memory, by his family, with 
an inscription ending wilit these words, ap¬ 
plicable to Newton only: Sibi gratidentur 
mortales tale imdumque. exstitisse hunmni 
generis.* His statue, by Roubiliac, stands 
in bis college, at Cambridge. Horsley’s 
editiouofhis Works (5 voIs.,4to.,l77‘.)—85), 
with the Opusculii, eollected by CastJIlou 
(2 iols., Iro., Lausanne, 17*11), anil his let¬ 
ters, inserted in the liiograpltiit Jlritnnniat, 
contains nearly all his printed works.} 
Pembertons V iew of Newt oil’s Philosophy 
(1728), and Maelaurin’s Account of New¬ 
ton’s Discoveries, nre valuable works.— 
See, also, Rirch’s History of the. Huynt No¬ 
ddy (vol. ,'M). The lwst edition of the 
Prmdpin is that of Lesurnr and Jaequicr 
(1 vols., Ito., Geneva, I7!kt —12 ; 1 wils^ 
8vo.. Glasgow, 18*2*2). A Life of Newton, 
by doctor Ihewster, appeared in 1821. 
The article .Vrivton, in the liiogniuhie 
Iniinisrlli', by M. Riot, is very complete. 
Tlit* Collections for the History of Graut- 
bam. with authentic. Memoirs of Sir Isaac 
New ion, contains much important matter. 

* Hope's epitaph oil Newton is well known*— 

l.iritims t\ ! ' irtrw hie jiuvt. 

Qt/rm iiiiniiirfiite/ii nr/i. nut ant, 

7 * Infills I'.'tewlllll/, 

Morhitnn hoc i/irmior Jiifilur. 

Nature and all '*ei* works lav liid in ui^lit, 

tied said, Let No.s'nn lit*,—and alt was light. 

[ Tlio iiiiiiniser;|its. letters, uml oilier papers of 
iNc.vlon. have lieen preserved in dill'ereiil eollec- 
lions. Iliseorrespondenee with dotes relative to 
die si emiil edition of tin: /‘rinripio, ami amounting 
to between lit) ami ItHj letters, a considerable por- 
tion of the niniiiiseript of dial v.oik, ami two or 
three letters to doeior Keill, on ihe Lcibiiil/.iun 
coni roversy, are preserved in the library of Trinity 
college, t'anibridge, Newton's lepers to Plani- 
stcud, about .if in number, mo deposited in the li¬ 
brary nf (‘orpns € -In isti college, (Word. Several 
Idlers of Newton, and, we believe, the oiiginal 
specimen which he drew up of the 1‘rbidpiu, ex¬ 
ist among Ihe papers of Mr. William Jones (the 
father ol sir William Jones), which are preserved 
at Slnrbnm castle, in (lie library of lord Maccles¬ 
field. Hut the great mass ot Newton's papers' 
cnine into the possession of the Portsmouth fami¬ 
ly, through hi*, niece, lady T.yininglon, and huvo 
been solely preserved by that noble family. 
There is reason to believe that they contain 
nothing which could lie peculiarly interesting to 
wiener ; bill as Ihe*correspondence of Newton 
with contemporary philosophers must throw con¬ 
st''era hie. light oil bis personal history, we trust 
jdiyt it will, ere long, Ik! given to the public, 
(Blewstar’s Life of Newton.}. 
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Nkwtow, Thomas, an English theologi¬ 
cal writer.borii at Lichfield (l7(X3),vvasedu- 
ruted at Trinity college, Cambridge, where 
lie obtained a fellowship.' In 1744, lie ob¬ 
tained the rectory of St. Mary-le-Bow, Lon¬ 
don, and, in 1715, took the degree of l). 1). 
He published an edition of the Paradise 
Lost of Milton, with notes, and a memoir 
of the author, in 174‘J; and lie ntierwnrds 
edited, in a similar manner, the Paradise 
Regained, lint his literal reputation de¬ 
pends ehicily oil his Dissertations on the 
Prophecies (1750, B \ els., rivo.), several 
times reprinted. In 171*1, doctor Newton 
Wits made bishop of Bristol, and after¬ 
wards obtained the deanery of Ht. Paul’s, 
which'he, held till his death (lTc^). liis 
works won* published with an autobio¬ 
graphical memoir (2 void., 4 to.). 

Nkw Wok mi; a name frequently ap¬ 
plied to the Americas, not because they 
arc supposed to hate been of a later ori¬ 
gin than tin; eastern hemisphere, or the 
Old World, hut heeause they became 
known to the Europeans at a compara¬ 
tively recent date. 

Nkw Yk vit’s D.iv: the first day of a 
year. (Respecting the determination of 
the same, sic lew, and I'lfwh.) Wo 
shall treat of it in this place as a lesliud. 
It is natural fur man to di-tiuguish this 
day, which heirins one of the great divis¬ 
ions of his life, with particular usages. 
Wo f..:d this to he the case with most 
civilized nations. The new year of the 
Jews began with the month 'J’lahri. ft 
was considered as the day on which Cod 
holds judgment (lienee Join tln'Jin , day 
of juiignu it), and also ns the nmmci-nry 
of the day on yvhicli Adam was created.— 
The (tomans nfli-n-d sacrifices on new 
year’s day to Janus, particularly a white 
steer. In the whole city, much incense was 
burned, and the newly elected magistrates 
went in procession to the enpifol, where 
they sacrificed to Jupiter. The success 
of any ulf.iir on that day was considered 
a good omen for the whole year. People 
who met greeted each other with Inman 
novum faintum fdicemque lihi. Presents 
given were called xtnoi, and those re- 
turned, upophorila, s/reunt. They con¬ 
sisted chiefly of gilt dates, dried and gilt 
plurns and figs, honey, rare coins, spoons, 
lumps, ornamented with a head of Janus. 
The emperors made these presents a 
heavy tax: Caligula, for instance, receiv¬ 
ed them duriug the whole day, standing 
In the ante-chamber of his palace, from 
the high officers. Claudius abolished this 
burdensome obligation. Henry It I, king 
of England, seems to have imitated the 
23 ,* 


Roman em]»erors in extorting-new year’s 
presents; and queen Elizabeth, according 
to doctor Drake, principally supported her 
jewel chest and her enormous wardrotie 
by hwying similar contributions. Even her 
majesty’s household servants nfieird such 
presents; and, among others, the dustman 
is recorded as having presented her with 
two holts of cambric. The .‘1000' gowns, 
mentioned in D'lsmcli’s Furiosities of 
Literature, as having been found in her 
wardrobe at her decease, show that the 
tux must have been heavy. These, pres¬ 
ents, however, were, doubtless, often giv¬ 
en on the old principle Jo ut i/rs. Thft 
Druids of ancient Britain y^eru accus¬ 
tomed, on certain ihiys, to cut the sacred 
mistletoe with a golden knife, in a forest 
dedicated to the gods, and 1o distribute its 
branches with much ceremony, as now 
yi -ir’s gifts, to tlie people. Among the 
Savins, this day was also rilwrvvd by 
gills,accompanied with fesli\ iliesjaud they 
reckoned their age by the number of those 
merry iiiakings at which they had been 
present. Similar customs existed yyitli 
oilier German tribes, accompanied by 
many superstitious observances, so that 
many laws of L’harlcuingiic are found to 
he din rled against llieni; and to this very 
day, a number of ceremonies, originally 
superstition-, but now sftying principally 
to excite mirth, are practised in (imtmuy,. 
on the night of the last of December and 
lirst of January. Among the most com¬ 
mon, at present, is the moiling of tin or lead, 
yvhicli is tlmmii at midnight into a basin 
of yyaler, when it yyilllbrm strange figures, 
yvhicli scryo ior diyination. New year 
of the Christians, Is-ing the eighth day- 
alier Christmas, is the tesliyal of Christ’s 
eircnineision. The day is a holy day, cele¬ 
brated yyitli religious service all over the 
European continent. In England, it is 
not, nor in the U. States, yyliere the aver¬ 
sion of the Puritans to religious iistivnls, 
and other causes, prevented their introduc¬ 
tion. ’i'hey yyereeyeti prohibited ill some 
of the American colonies, by severe layvs. 
At an early period, most Christians cele¬ 
brated new > ear on our 25th of March 
(the conception of Alary), in Germany, 
this was tiic case till the ninth century. 
At a lufer time, it xvas changed to Decem¬ 
ber 25, anil so contiuued in (Jernumy 
until the fourteenth century, and in Eng¬ 
land even to 1752. Of modern nations, 
the French celebrate neyv year witli tlie 
most spirit. Smith, in his Games and Fes¬ 
tivals, says, that it iias been estimated that 
the. amount expended upon bon-bons aud. 
sweutinents alone, lbr presents on newt 
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J rear’s day, in Paris, exceeds £20,000 stor¬ 
ing, while the sule of jewelry and fancy 
'articles in the first week of the* year is 
computed at one fourth of the sale during 
the whole twelve months. (Sod Ameri¬ 
can edition, p. 114.) In Germany, pres¬ 
ents am Universally given on Christmas 
eve. In England, new year’s presents 
an* not so frequent, nor in the U. Suites; 
and the souvenirs, and other works of 
light literature, professedly intended lor 
such presents, are in circulation so early, 
that they are stale before new year arrives. 
In New" York, a custom exists (probably a 
remainder of Dutch manners) of [laying 
visits of congratulation an new year’s day. 
Good store of cookies (Dutch, kotk, rake) 
are provided for the entertainment of the 
visitors. As it is considered the? duty of 
gentlemen to visit all the Indies of their 
acquaintance on this occasion, it may 
easily be imagined that the day is one of 
considerable stir in fashionable society. 

Nkw York, ok. (See *ippen- 

i/ir, end of this volume.) 

New York, the largest ami most pop¬ 
ulous city iu the L : . Suites, lies in the 
state, of that name, anil is situated at the 
junction of the Hudson and East rivers, 
at the head of the hay of New York, and 
about sixteen miles from the Atlantic, 
ocean, in lat. 40° 4 * N, 74° V, 8" W. 
Ion. from Greenwich, England; and 2° 
54' 2'i" U. from the city of Washington. 
It stands on an island formed by the two 
rivers just named, mid a small river called 
Hacrlein, which connects them. The 
length of this island is about fifteen miles, 
from south to north, and its a vet.'.-go 
breadth about one mile and a half, it is 
separated, on the north, from the continent, 
by llncrlrtn river, which is crossed by 
several bridges; from New Jersey, on the 
west, by . Hudson’s river ; from Long 
Island, on the east, by the East river; and 
frtJrp Staaton Island, to the south, by the 
l}Ay or harbor. According to Van der 
Donck, who published a History of the 
New Netherlands, at Amsterdam, in 1050, 
Hudson’s river was the English name of 
the great river coming from the north; 
but me Dutch'"called it Mauritius, after 
prince Muurice, who then presided over 
the government of Holland.” The Indian 
name of the island was Manhattan; the 
Dutch called the city JWeme .Amsterdam,; 
.arid the English changed it to the name 
which it still retains. The same writer 
gives us the following description of 
the I«iy of New York:—“The bay on 
which Straiten Island is situated is tin? 
must, celebrated, because the .East and 


North rivers flow into it—rivers, a par- ’ 
ticqlar description of which will lie pres¬ 
ently given, together with a number of 
kills, guts, and creeks, sonic of which re¬ 
semble small rivers, and are navigable, as 
Raritan kill, kill Van Kiill,Nieuvesink, &c. 
This liay is also so formed as to render it' 
safe from all boisterous winds, nml a 
thousand ships of burthen may harbor in 
it within the land. The entrance into the 
bay is extensive, and is accompanied with 
hut little: danger to those who have once 
gone, or have been taught the passage. 
■Ifpersons are so inclined, and the wind 
liiir, they may in one tide proceed from 
sea to the city of New Amsterdam, which 
lies liye (Dutch) miles from the ocean, and 
tliut when deeply laden, with an easy sail, 
and hy ships of* the greatest burthen.”— 
The billowing is the depth of water over 
the bar, as furnished by the pilot of the Ik 
States’ship Huston, which parsed it injttne, 
JS3U, with the. wind from the westward. 

(.'nrried over the liar. . . 25 ft. 0 in. 

Tide had iiillcu.L I i 

• 27 ft. 0 in. 

The whole island of New York constitute!) 
one canity, w hich is governed hy the city 
Clamor, and diiidcd into fourteen wards, 
each equally represented in the common 
council, and each electing, its own mu¬ 
nicipal officers. Members of r >ngn>s uud 
assembly are elected hy the ’/hole people, 
and whoever bus the Jiigh.kt number of 
votes, is chosen, whether that number con¬ 
stitutes a majority of the whole or not. The 
eommoit council sits, and the courts am 
held, in the n.j luill, a handsome marble 
building,finely situated in an extensive park. 
There is, perhaps, no place, in the fvorltl 
where the municipal authority exercises 
such despotic sway over tho piopcilyof. 
the citizen, iu opening, leveling, widening 
streets, and other alterations and improve¬ 
ments. It is not nil uncommon case lor 
property to lie assessed, for one or other of 
these purposes, tor more than it is wprtli; 
mid the only privilege accorded to tho own¬ 
er is thatofaharidouiugittn the corporation, 
and [wiving the rest out of his own pocket. 
Under this system, it cannot, however, lie 
denied, that, New York has advanced in 
lieauty aud improvements almost iieyotid 
example. 'Hie population, in It>27, was 
4IJ02; in 175(5, 10,040; iu 1720, 32,031; 
in 1800, (50,482; in 1810,20,373; in 1820, 
123,706; in 1825, 100,080; and, iu 1830, 
207,021. In 170!), in a hotly contestM 
election of four days, the pu roller of votes 
tiken was 1515; .if the voters 217 were 
freeholders: in 1830, the number of votes 
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fbr members of congress was upwards of 
21,000 ; the proportion of freeholders not 
known, ns ,property is no longer the basis 
ol‘representation. The revenue of tliu 
city, in 1830, was 1,01 {0,930 dollars; tbo ex¬ 
penditure, 1,033,419; and the debt, 774,155. 
In the same year, the revenue, collected 
at the iMistom-house was 21,750,709 dol¬ 
lars; ’the foreign tonnage entering the 
port, 450,808 tons ; the arrivals lipin for¬ 
eign ports, 1510, of which lUtif? wens 
American. The uimilier of coasting ves¬ 
sels frequenting the port is almost incalcu¬ 
lable. ‘ For Id 10, the assessment of real' 
and jiersonal property was 125,288,518 
dollars; in I(i88, the value of estates as¬ 
sessed was £78,231. In 1821, the num¬ 
ber of deaths was 4341; iu 1825, ,5018. 
Tin; proportion of births to deaths is not 
known as it ought to he, in order to draw 
any useful pmcrietd conclusions from this 
subject. Of these deaths, one sixth were 
from consumptions. The greatest num¬ 
ber of deaths, iu 1821, was in the month 
of August, the smallest iu December. In 
1825, the greatest mortality was in July, 
and the smaller, in April. The .air of 
New York is keen and eold in. winter, 
partly owing to its being entirely sur¬ 
rounded by u'urer, which freezes jnore or 
less during that scar-on. Tins spring is 
generally lingering and backward, owing 
to the great prevalence of chilly easterly 
winds, coming directly from the sea; hut 
the summer is less oppressive than iu 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, and the au¬ 
tumn, lor the most part, very pleasant. 
During the heats of summer, the Battery 
and ’a-jili* garden afiiird u nover-lnil'uig 
, source ot coolness, and a prospect equally 
refreshing and delightful. The nights are 
.dmost always rendered comfortable, even 
in the hottest weather, l»v the sea breezes, 
the ■nlhiuuce of which is felt very sensibly. 

, On the whole, the climate is not miiiuor- 
ahle to health or long life, except to per¬ 
sons inclined to consumption. To them 
it is highly dangerous. The water in the 
lower part of the city is brackish. Co¬ 
lumbia college is at. present the only insti¬ 
tution ot the kind in New York. It is 
iinely situated, on an open square, orna¬ 
mented with majestic trees; and the stand¬ 
ard of classical education is supposed to 
1 m; higher than in most of the colleges of 
the U. States. The ihculry consists of a 
president; a professor of moral philoso¬ 
phy, rhetoric, belles-lettres, and political 
economy; u professor of Greek and Latin; 
a Jay prolessor of ditto; iv professor of 
natural aiid experimental philosophy and 
chemistry; a professor of mathematics. 


analytical mechanics, and physical astron¬ 
omy ; a professor of law; a professor of 
the JtuRnu language and literature; and a 
professor of die French language and 
literature. The number of students is 
about 100. There is a grammar school 
connected with the college. It was found¬ 
ed by royal charter, hi 175*1, which has 
been frequently confirmed, with occasion¬ 
al alterations, by die legislature of die 
state. Columbia college possesses an 
estate valued at 400,000 dollars. Tho 
university of the city of New York is at) 
institution recently established, chartered 
by the legislature iu February, 1831. It is 
projected on the broad and liberal scale 
of the universities on the. continent of 
Europe, and promises to Im; of great ad¬ 
vantage to the literatim; of our country. 
Its finals have been raised by die sub¬ 
scriptions of liberal individuals. It is 
governed by a council of thirty-two mem¬ 
ber-*, chosen by the subscribers, together 
with the mayor and four members of the 
common council of the city. A largo 
amount of money has been raised lor its 
endowment; but none of its officers are 
yet chosen, except die. president, secretary 
and treasurer of the council, ami the 
chancellor of the university. There are 
numerous schools of all kinds in the city', 
iu which all classes and colors may'9 m; 
accommodated ; so that it is not too much 
to say that llic means of obtaining such 
an education us is essential to the ordina¬ 
ry occupations and pursuits of file, are 
within the reach of all who will exert 
themselves to make use e J them. There 
are upwards of 100 churches*iu the city, 
of almost every denomination of believ¬ 
ers. <>f llu-se, some are of a handsome 
order of architecture, and splendidly 1 orna¬ 
mented within. The portico in front of 
tin* church of the Ascension, in {bund 
street, would do honor to any city. It is 
chaste and classical in the highest degree. 
The disposition of the people of New 
York is very IiIm-iiiI towards the endow¬ 
ment and support of religions establish¬ 
ment;-, Bible and missionary societies, &c. 
Of all the churches of the U. Elates, Trin¬ 
ity church is the best endowed. It is re¬ 
stricted, by its charter, to an actual reve¬ 
nue of £5000 sterling a year, and has 
been obliged to alienate a vast property in 
tho eitv, in order to keep within hounds. 
But for this, its revenues would probably 
have amounted to six, perhaps ten times 
tin, sum to which it is restricted by char¬ 
ter. The nature of this work does not 
admit of|uirtindarizing the different chari¬ 
table institutions and societies tbrihe re- 
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lief of human misery. It is sufficient to 
any, that there is scarcely a want or infir¬ 
mity to which our nature is expngftl, that 
has nut a resource in 110100 one of these 
institutions, which arc supported either 
hv public itmnificcnco or privute charity. 
Ncitlipr is Now York behind her neighbors 
in the nitiiiher of her literary and scien¬ 
tific institutions, although her almost ex¬ 
clusively commercial pursuits might fur¬ 
nish some apology if she were. The 
most •ancient of these, it is believed, is the 
society library, founded in ITS 1, and con¬ 
taining upwards of £2,000 volumes; the 
historical society, incorporated in ISOtt, 
and which lias collected, and presen cd a 
vast number of records, appertaining to 
the early history of the lb States, and! the 
state of Now York particularly. It is to 
be regretted, that the society lias languish¬ 
ed for want of funds: this eircunesiuice, 
it is believed, has prevented its giving to 
tlie world many of these interesting me¬ 
morials of old times. |t, seems now, how¬ 
ever, 011 l lit; point of a revival to useful¬ 
ness, o.wing, in no small degree, to the 
activity ami exertions of Mr. John D -la- 
field, the present treasurer. The Ijeeum 
of natural history has been xerysuenss- 
lid in the. pursuit of its objects, and its 
collections and publications do it great 
honur. Thu Clinton hull a**oc‘ari'iu is 
ail incorporation for lho promotion of 
literature, science and the arts, which lias 
hut lately attained to an existence, .%1'iicli it 
is hoped will ho prosperous; and the 
lnoivanlilo library association can hardly 
fail of beiiig eminently useful, -if prop¬ 
erly conducted. There an' two aead. - 
mins of the line arts in Now York— 
the Amerienn and the National—the 
former-supported by amateurs, the lat¬ 
ter composed of artists, with a lew ex¬ 
ceptions. - Tt is hoped and expected they 
will do something towards the advance¬ 
ment of the great objects of their original 
formation. In. lr?27, the returns mail:*, 
according to law#- to the comptroller of 
the stutc, inade the total of hanking cap¬ 
ital in New York amount to Injitil), K',’1 
dollars. Since that period, several new 
hanks have lieun chartered, adding large¬ 
ly to this sum. Tim uumliorof insurance 
companies is upwards of flirty. There is 
no city in the 1J. States, perhaps in the 
world, which possesses greater advan¬ 
tages of situation than New York, both for 
internal and external commerce. There 
advantages have been improved by a vast 
line of canals connected with the Hudson, 
and concentrating the produce of an im¬ 
mense region on its bosom, all <Jf which, at 


length finds its way to tho great mart of 
domestic and foreign trade. It is here 
that merchants tijul traders resort from all 
quarters; from the shores of the Atlantic, 
the confines of tho Jakes, and tho hanks 
of the Mississippi, with a certainty that 
they can dispose of their o wn produce, nnd 
supply themselves with every arliele they 
require. It is here, too, that strangers lutd 
travellers congregate, as the place of de¬ 
parture to every part of.the world, attract-’ 
ed hv I lie. facilities oileritig themselves tit 
regular stated periods. It may serve to 
give- some idea of these, to state, that there 
are opportunities by regular packets to 
Liverpool four times a month ; to Havre, 
three times; to hoiidnn, twice; to Hull, 

(itveuock, .Belfast, Card 1 a gen a, Vera Cruz, 
Charleston, Suvmimh, New Orleans, Mo¬ 
bile, Wa-liington, Boston, I’liilndelpliia, 
Baltimore, Norfolk, and, indeed, to almost 
evi-iy place of note in the IJ. Stales, in 
lines of vessels, sailing .it stati d times, 
which may he relied upon with almost 
ported certainly. Tho advantaged!* situ¬ 
ation of New York uatiirallv inclines the 
inhabitants to commercial pursuits; but 
of late years large capitals lane been in 
vested in mamiliictures, which are daily 
hei-oming objects of altciuioii. But tim 
probability is, tiiat it will long remain in a 
great degree a central point for the 00111 - 
ni 'i -e of tin; V. States.—That part of the 
coast of America which comprehends the 
state of New York, was first discovered 
by rv’liasthn Cabot, who was employed by 
llenry the Scycntli of England, in J ll>7. 
But lie made 110 attempts at lauding, or 
forming seitlcuidits, contenting himself 
with claiming the eountry for his so\e- 
l'cigti, hv right of discovery, in BJOi), 
Henry Hudson, an Englishman, acting 
under a commission from the king of 
England, entered the hay of New York, 
and-sailed up tlie river as liir .is latitude, 
T* north. The, English writers maiiitairi 
that lie was employed by their goxerit- 
rueut, and that he sold the country thus 
discovered to the Dutch, without authori¬ 
ty. The Dutch writers, on the contrary, 
maintain, that lie xvus hi tho sen ice of tho 
Ihitch East India company at the time. 
He this as it may, the English made mo 
opposition, for some, time, to the settlement 
of tho country by ( the Dutch. The, right 
of the English was, however, iii some 
measure recognised, by the Duteh apply¬ 
ing for, and receiving, permission' from 
James tho Eirst, in DM0, “to lmild some 
cottages on Hudson’s river, tor the con- 
xenienee of their vessels engaged in trade 
with Brazil. Under tiiis license,they settled. 
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a colony, to which they gave the name of 
the New Netherlands., Various disputes 
'* about boundaries, &c., occurred, ihr seve¬ 
ral years afterwards, between the English, 
tho Dutch, ami the Swedes; but these .-mi 
no longer subjects of interest. TJic first 
buildings erected in New York were in 
KEjJ, near tlie junction of tli« East and 
North rivers, nliout Whitehall, and Broad 
street, mid Coeuties, mid Old slips. The. 
first Dutch governor was Wouter van 
Twiller, in Ki29, who was succeeded by 
William Kiett, whose successor was Pe¬ 
trus Stuyvcsant, the. bust of tho Dutch 
governors. King Charles the First having 
. made complaints of the encroachments of 
the Dutch on New Fiiiglitnd, the slates- 
gencral declared die settlement of New 
Netherlands “to lie. only a privateiindertitk-* 
ingoftlie West India eompany of Amster- 
dniu.” 'fhe 12th ofMareh, Kifil, Charles 
tlio Second granted to his brother James, 
duke of York, “ all Matfawacks, noiv 
Cong Island, all ITudsnu’s river, and all die 
lauds from the west side of Connecticut, 
river.to the east side of Delaware bay, to¬ 
gether with the royalties' and rights of 
government.” The duke sold that part 
of the grant which comprehends New 
Jersey, and the remainder, which com- 
pn.-heiiiled the present state of New York, 
was retained by him, and so called in 
honor of tho proprietor. The possession 
■wnt guarantied to hip) hv the states-gene- 
ral, by the treaty of Breda, in It 107. Pre¬ 
vious to this, however, in 14ifM, the New 
Netherlands was taken by the English. Ih 
1073, it was retaken by the Duteb, and in 
ltwl, on ilie 9lb of February, it again tell 
into the hands of the English, and so re¬ 
mained until the revolution. Jn Kit'd, tin* 
first colonial legislature was convened in 
New York. In 1705, a congress of depu¬ 
ties from the colonial assemblies met at 
the same place to consult alxmt grievances. 
In 1770, the liberty pole, which hud been 
set up by the citizens, was cut down by 
, tho soldiers, and a now one erected, se¬ 
cured with iron. About the same time, 
the assembly gave great oflenee, by voting' 
5000 dollars lor the supply of tho king’s 
troops quartered in the colony. On this 
occasion, an address was published “ To 
•the I let rayed inhabitants of the city of 
New York,” signed “ A Son of Liberty,” 
wliieli the assembly pronounced a “ false, 
seditious, and infamous libel.” Captain, 

aficrwardsgener.il McDougull, was brought 
liefoty. the chief-justice ns the publisher, 
refused. to give bail, was committed to 

E rtson,' and afterwards admitted to Ita'd. 
Ie was. ordered before the bar of the 


assembly at tlieir next meeting, refused to 
ask pardon, was committed to prison for 
conteinpt, and there remained until tho 
assembly was prorogued, in 1771. About 
tho middle of Deremlier, 1773, seventeen 
chests of tea, which had I Mien brought to the 
city from a tea ship lying at Sandy Hook, 
were seized by the citizens, and thrown in¬ 
to tlie ri\ or. In the year 1775, the assem¬ 
bly of the province met in New York, and 
renounced all concern in the proceedings 
ol the congress which convened at Phila¬ 
delphia tho premlmgyearpleiTmingchoog- 
ing incinltcrs to the new one. Atllie same 
time, they petitioned the king, in their 
own names, ibr a redress of grievances; 
remonstrated in behalf of the’ people of 
Massachusetts; and concluded by disavow- 
ihgnll ideas ol'indcpciulcnce. This course 
gave great oflenee to the popular party 
denominated the sons of liberty, who called 
a meeting, March ti, which eventuated in 
an appeal to force, in which the tories 
were put to flight by the sous of liberty, 
armed with hoop-poles; and the scale from 
that moment turned in favor yf the popu¬ 
lar party, under captain Hears, or king 
Sears, as lie was iiuniliarly called. On 
receipt of the news of the alliiir at Lex¬ 
ington, Seai-s, in conjunction with captain, 
afterwards general l.nmb, called a meet¬ 
ing, in which it was resolved, that the 
custom-house should lie closed. A com¬ 
mittee of 100 persons was appointed to 
preserve order in the city, ami an associ¬ 
ation entered into to stand by tin 1 rnnti- 
neiitul congress. Hut the citi/.rns were- lar 
from being united. There was a strong 
party among the more wealthy, which . 
only awaited an opportunity to thwart 
these measures. Captain Hears, who had 
been ordered, by the convention appointed 
to direct the afliurs of the colon), to 
remove the cannon from the hatter), suc¬ 
ceeded in his object, though tired upon 
by the. Asia seventy-four, which lay oil'in 
the. river. The conduct of the citizens of 
New York not being quite agreeable to 
the sons of liberty, captain Sours advised 
general Washington to send a body of 
troops to secure the city ; but the general 
could not spare them. fJeneral ls‘o, 
however, by the assistance of governor 
Trumbull of Connecticut, collected a body 
of 1200 militia for the purpose. Being 
detained at Htanilbrd, lie sent a. part ot 
these, on under the command of captain 
Seal’s, and followed soon after. Tho- 
inhabitants weru greatly alarmed at their 
arrival, the British naval commandant 
having di-elared that he would fire the 
city if any continental troops entered it. 
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To this liCO. answered, “.that if the men-. 
•of- war should set oiu; house on lire hi 
consequence of his coining, lie*would, 
chain a hundred of their friends together 
,by tin* neck, and make the house their fu-‘ 

• neni! pile.” 'Hie 17th of March, the Iiritish 
having evacuated Tloston lk Washington 
despatched general Heath, with live regi- 
nients, and shortly afterwards followed, 
with nearly all his army, to New York. 
Alter the deficit of the Americans on 
Jifuiir Island, and the masterly retreat of 
Washington across the East river, he was 
obliged, by a scries of operations on 1 lie 

’ part of the enemy, to retreat across 1 luer- 
Jem riv<*r to the continent. This Jett the 
city at the merry of liar Iiritish, who ac¬ 
cordingly took forcible possession, which 
they retained until the 'iltli of November, 
]78ii, when they finally' evacuated it. 
The day lias over since been commemo¬ 
rated by a military procession and public 
rejoicings. The 4th of December fitllow¬ 
ing. Washington took leave of the nftiivrg 
"of the army, al Emneis’s hotel, railing 
li»r a glass, i.f wine, he thus addressed 
them—“With a heart full of love and 
gratitude, I now take leave of you, de¬ 
voutly wishing that your latter days may 
he as prosperous and happy as your for¬ 
mer have been glorious and honorable.” 
.The eereyiuuy was in the highest degree 
ntlectiu^ and lew of the officers could re¬ 
frain from teal's. In I78!>, the fust congress, 
under l!n» new constitution, met at New 
York, and Washington was sworn into the 

• office of president of tin I’. States, by 
chancellor Livingston. I’nmi this pi riod, 
the city, vv hic.li, tit the time of its surrender 
by the Uriledi, was estimated to contain 
little more than 20,000 people, lias con¬ 
tinued to advance in wealth ami uuniliers, 
with a pace as steady as it lias been rapid. 
Its history is a series of prosperity, only oc¬ 
casionally arrested or disturbed by those in¬ 
evitable evils which every where, at times, 
cross the path of life; and its future pros¬ 
pects, like its pa*t history, furnish abun¬ 
dant reasons for its inhabitants to be thank- 

djglil to Erov idence. 

Ip New Zeal v mi. (See Zealand, JVvw.) 
jp; Nbw Zealand Flax. (See Flax,JVcw 
mZeatanti.) 

- : New Zealand Si*in’aoe (tclragrmia ex- 
pansay. a succulent trailing plant, desti¬ 
tute of beauty, inhabiting that country 
whose name it bears. It lias lately been 
. introduced into Europe, and also into 
America, as a substitute for spillage, over 
. which it has this advantage, that, ifwatei- 
m 1, it will produce leaves of the greatest 
succulency,.'throughout the Whole atim- 


I mer. A bctl of twenty plants is said to lie 
sufficient to give u daily supply for a laigo 
table. 

Nky, Michel, duke of Elchingen, prince 
of Moscow, marshal and peer of France, 
grand-cross of the legion of honor, knight 
of St. Louis, and of several orders in .for¬ 
eign countries, was horn in at Sttrrc 
Louis, in the department of the Moselle. 
Ho was of humble origin, and, at an curly 
ago, entered the military service. From 
a private hussar, he rose by degrees to the. 
rank of captain, in 17111, when his cour¬ 
age and military skill were observed by 
general Richer, who gave him the com¬ 
mand of a corps of 500 men, and, in* 
17!H5, appointed him adjutant-general. 
He .soon surpassed the expectations 
•which he had excited, and, in 17LHI, at the 
battle of Hcdnitz, was made general of 
brigade. Notwithstanding his rank, his 
impetuous courage otlcii led him to ex¬ 
pose his person like a private, soldier. He 
contributed essentially to the victory of 
Ncuwicd, in 1707. After a valiant de¬ 
fence, lie was taken prisoner at Dicrns- 
dorlf; and, on bis liberation, in 17!W, was 
made, general of divi-iou. ■ As such, ho 
commanded <m the Rliim* in I7!>0, and, 
by an able diversion at Manbeiui, contrib¬ 
uted to the victory of Massena, at Zurich, 
over the Itu-siaus under general Korsa- 
kolf. Ney also distiiigui-hcd liiniself un¬ 
der Moreau, particularly at llolnnlinden. 
In 180*4, he was sent ambassador to the 
Helvetic republic. In It 05, lie command¬ 
ed in the camp at Monrrciiil, and was ap¬ 
pointed by V.poleon marshal of the em¬ 
pire and gmud-croas of the legion of hon¬ 
or. 11“ opened the campaign of 1805 
again.-! Aii.-tii.i by u brilliant victory at Kl- 
cliingiMi (whence lieiveeived liis title duko 
of Elcliingeiij, and brought about the ca¬ 
pitulation of ("Ini. lie occupied the Ty¬ 
rol, and marched on Jo (,’arlulliia, when 
lie was stopped in his earner by the peace 
of Freshing. In l80t» and 1807, he fought 
at Jena, and, after the capture of Magde¬ 
burg, at Eylan and Friedland. fu 1808, 
lie maintained his high reputation in 
Spain. Napoleon recalled him, but kept 
him at a distance till tlie eominenee-. 
ment of hostilities Against Russia, when 
he received the chief command of thu 
third division of the imperial forces. At 
the battle of Moscow, Napoleon gave him 
the well-deserved title of le brave the. 
braves (liravest of the brave). Alter tlio 
burning of Moscow, he led ttie van of tho 
army, and, by his masterly conduct, pre¬ 
vented its utter destruction. On this oc¬ 
casion, his ability was porhapa more strik- 
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ingly manifested tlmn at. any former peri¬ 
od. The emperor made liim prince of 
' Moscow, aud Alexander confirmed the 
tide on his visit to Paris, in 181*1. In die 
.spring of 1813, Ney reorganized the army 
which had conquered ntLiitzeu and Baut¬ 
zen, ami marched widi it to Berlin; hut 
was met at Domiowitz by Billow, and de¬ 
feated. lie was now obliged to retire to 
Torgau, hut soon took tlio field agniu; ■ 
chased the Swedes from Dessau, and 
fought with his wonted valor at Lcipsie, 
where lie received a wound, aud atter- 
wards at llanau. When the enemy en¬ 
tered France, he disputed every step of 
jlieir progress. Brienne, Mnntmirail, (,Ya- 
otuio and Chalons-sur-Marne are shining 
names in the history of his battles. When 
Paris was taken, and the emperor was 
vacillating, Nev was the fust who \cntiirvd 
to suggest to him I lint the contest would 
soon assume the character of a civil war, 
unless it were, brought to a speedy termi¬ 
nation. Tims he had an important influ¬ 
ence upon Napoleon's abdication. Afier 
this event, Ney look the oath of allegiance 
to the king, was made a peer, and receiv¬ 
ed the cross of Hi. Loirs and the com¬ 
mand of the cuirassiers, dragoons, olins- 
sours mid liglit-nruied lancers, lie" en¬ 
joyed the most marked distinction at 
court, aud appeared to he entirely devoted 
to the Bourbons. \Vhen Nnpoienu land¬ 
ed, his return from Klim, Ney collected 
a considerable force, was appointed its 
commander, and, with many assurances 
of his zeal aud fidelity to the king, march¬ 
ed against the fmailcr. But, soon noticing 
tlie cl, ser. on of his soldiers, and their in¬ 
clination fin' Napoleon, lie regarded the 
cause of the. Boiirhons its lost; and, re¬ 
ceiving an invitation from the late empe¬ 
ror, he joined him at Lyons, on the thir¬ 
teen iii of iWurcIt, and thus opened his way 
to Paris. ]n the war of 1813, Napoleon 
gave him the command‘of his left wing, 
which engaged with the Knglish at Quatre-j 
Bras. The charge made by general (Jnur- 
gntul, from the lips of Napoleon himself, 
that Ney V conduct in this engagement was 
the cause of all the disasters of the eam- 
>aign, has been fully refuted by (lamer, 
>y means of a copy of the written or¬ 
ders wliicli the marshal received on that 
fatal day. At Waterloo, ho led the attack 
• on the enemy’s centre, and, after five 
bursts had lieen killed under him, remain¬ 
ed last upon the bloody field. Hjaclothes’* 
were full of Imllct-holes, aud hefbnght on ( 
foot till night, in the midst of the slain.' 
After the defeat, ho returned to Paris, 
where he entered the chunjber of peers,' 


and publicly contradicted the assertion of . 
Davoust, the minister of war, that (10,000 
men bail arrived under the walls of (huso, 
declaring, in plain terms, that all Was lost. 
On the return of the king/‘Ney was in¬ 
cluded in the. derive of July 24,' 1813. 
For a considerable time, lie remained con¬ 
cealed in the castle of a friend at Aimllae, 
in I'ppcr Auvergne. During nil enter- 
taiiimeiit given by his friend, one of the 
guests observed a splendid sabre. The 
account ot it readied the ears of the sub- . 
prefect, and it was immediately recognis¬ 
ed as the sabre of New 'flu* castle was 
searched, the marshal taken, aud imprisnn- 
cd-iui the fifth of August. Nev might 
have escaped with case, hut he was confi¬ 
dent. of acquittal. Ik* was brought he- 1 
lor.;a court-martial, which declared itself 
incoiupeti ut to lake cognizance ef his , 
case, on the tenth of November. His trial 
was lHereti>re referred to the chamber of 
peers, where the minister, the duke do 
(tichelieii, was eager for his punishment. 
His a.borate ( was Dupin. Tlie, twcflih 
article of the capitulation of Paris, signed 
Jab’3,1*13, promising a general amnesty, 
was quoted in hislhvor; lint Wellington 
sillinued that this was not the true con¬ 
st met ion of tlie article. Notwithstanding 
(lie remonstrances of marshal Davonst, 
who had made the treaty, and who ex¬ 
plained it in favor of Nc.v, lie vv^k sentenc¬ 
ed tr death on the eighth of i)cccml« r, by 
J<5!> -/oil's against 17. With the raininess 
which had distinguished him through the 
whole trial he listened to the sentence ; hut 
when the jierson who read it came to Ids 
title, lie interrupted him —* What need of 
titles now? J am Michel Ney, and soon 
shall he a handful ol dust.” When tite 
assistance of a priest was oft ere-'I him, ho 
replied, “lVneed no priest to tench me 
liovv to die; nlmve learned it in the school 
of hat lie.” llcfcicrmiticd, however, the 
curate ol' St. riiupita to accompany him 
t*>. the scaffold, and crhupvllcd him to en- 
t'*r th<* carriage lirsf, saying, “ Yon mount 
ln-forc me now, sir, lint 1 shall soonest 
reach a higher region.” On the seventh 
of December, 1813, at niuo o’clock, A. Ah, - 
he was shot in the garden of Luxemburg. 
When an attempt was made to blindfold 
him, he tore away the bandage, and indig¬ 
nantly exclaimed, “Have you forgotten that 
for twenty-six years I have Jived among 
bullets?” Then, turning to the soldiery,■ 
lie solemnly declared tiiat he had never 
been a traitor to his country, and, .laying 
his baud upon his heart, called out, \vrtli a 
steady voic.e, “Aim true. France forever 1 
Fire!'” Marshal Ney left four stms^ on** 
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' .of wliom lias since married the daughter 
:of>fhe famous tanker Laffitte. 

: Niaoara; a to wusbip. of Niagara eoun- 
. ;■ ty, Now York, on the river ot the same 
name. It embraces Niagara. fills aud 
Manchester village. At this village there 
is a post-office; and it contains a spacious 
. hotel for those who visit the falls, 

Niagara Falls hr* situated on Niaga¬ 
ra river, about equidistant between lakes 
Erie and Onturio. They have already 
been described in this work, under die 
article Cataract. Whoever notices the 
structure of the land between the two 
lake's, must be convinced that the falls 
have greatly receded limn their former 
position. Luke Eric is ISM feet higher 
than luke Ontario. The land does not 
gradually slope to the northward to make 
this descent, but stretches iu broad plains, 
nud descends by precipices. The last and 
principal of these abrupt declivities? is at 
Lewiston, eight miles from the cataract; 
and here must have been the original site 
of the cataract, although we cannot tell 
how long ago the river liegan to cut this 
vast chasm, nor how long it will require to 
extend it to lake Erie. The waters of 
the Niagara are usually fruv.cn over dur¬ 
ing a part of the winter, except at the 
falls, and where tlie rapids are tno~t a io- 
ienf.* Then may lie seen myriads of wild 
ducks limiting upon the foaming stream 
above the falis, ami descending on the 
smooth sheet of the cataract until it 
reaclus its extreme cireulur verge, at 
about half its descent; then, taking wing, 
they wheel round to the same place on the, 
rapids, and again repeat their defiance of 
the terrors of the cataract. 

Niagara Uivkr, tatween N "w/York 
and l T pper Canada, runs from, lake Erin 
into lake Qntario, and thus priiuiects the 
St. Lawrenee arid lake Otyfario with the 
upper lakes. Its length f thirty-six miles; 
its breadth is from half a mile to seven 
miles. Several islands urn embraced 
within it. At Black Rock, two miles from 
lake Erie, the river is three fourths of u 
' mile wide; and this is its breadth at the 
falls. It affords a great vuricty of (isli, 
such as sturgeon, bass, rnuscammge, or 
musculunga; and salmon-trout are numer¬ 
ous .below the falls. The white-fish, 
. weighing from two to five or six pomitls, 
are taken in seines, from October to May. 
It is a most’delicious fish, and is said to ho 
peculiar to this river nud the great lakes. 
From fort Eric, on die Canada shore, at 
the outlet of lake Erie, to Chippewa 
G8 miles), the bank is from four to ten 
feqtbigh. From Chippewa to the great 


fall, two and a half miles along the Can-' 
ada 1 shore, there is a descent of 92 
‘ feet, and the tank is from 10 to 100 feet 
high. The river is here so rapid that it is 
always eoverod with a while foam. From 
the cataract to Lewiston is seven miles; 
and near this place the hank is BIO feet 
high, composed of strata of soft mud and 
sand, clay, gypsum, slate, limestone, aud a 
superstratum of earth. Fr6m J .envision' 
to lake Onturio is seven miles, and iu this, 
distance the. Northern Terrace, or Moun¬ 
tain Ridge, crosses the course of the river. 
The height of flit; hank then diminishes 
to twenty-live or thirty leer. The whole 
descent of the river, and'thus the differ¬ 
ence of level between the two lakes, is 
OBI feet. 

NiRKr.uxoKxi.ien (i. e. song of the 
*Vibriunffm ); an ancient German epic, 
lillle known to American and English 
readers, hut ranking, in our opinion, 
among the noblest works of imagination. 
We shall therefore treat of it at considera¬ 
ble length, and compare it, in closing, in 
some of its most striking points, with 
tin* Iliad. The name .VibcluHf'ctdierl is 
derived from .Waltingm, or .Viflungen, 
ail ancient and powerful Burgundian tribe, 
tlm Annie of which, iu all probability, may 
also lie founded on the ancient mythical 
ideas of a .Vein Hand (laud of mists), in the 
North. Others derive the name from 
JYiladlunan (intrepid); ami others still 
from the Ghibtlints. (<p v.) The subject 
of this great epic is the, dreadful fate of 
this tribe, caused by the passion of two 
princely pairs. The one pair is Siegfried, 
soil of king Sigismuud of Sauten on the 
Rhine, and Chricmliilil, sister to Gunther, 
king of Burgundy; the other is Glinthcr 
and Brunliildis. a heroine of the lahulotis 
North. Wegl'ried—as noble a hero as ev¬ 
er was depleted—is beloved by (.Mirieni- 
liild. Her brother (jiiiiillier is enamored 
of Brunliildis of Iceland. But the fair 
kraii only he won by force. A successful 
'suitormust conquer her in conitat. Glin- 
tlier promises Siegfried his sister’s baud, 
if he will aid him iu gaining Brunliildis. 
Siegfried conquers the martial maid by 
means of bis magic cup, which makes him 
invisible, and increases his strength twelve 
Ibid, and gives her to Gunther. She after¬ 
wards has ‘a struggle. with Gunther, in 
which she overcoines him. Siegfripd a 
second tiirio minces her to submission, 
and takes from her her girdle and riftg, in, 
which lay, her power. * These he gives .to 
Chricmhild, whoj iri a subsequent quarrel 
with Brunliildis, shows her these trophies 
of her,- defeat. firunhildig resolves on 
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■. vengeance, and persuade* Hagen of 
Tronege to murder Siegfried, which he 
effects, with die privity of Gfinther. 
Chriemhild, bent, in her. turn, on ven¬ 
geance, marries the heathen Etzcl (Attilu, 
kiug of tlio Huns, a mythological {ier- 
sonage, who appears in various stories, 
under several modifications); invites the 
Burgundians to the court of EtzcL; in¬ 
volves jbein in strife with the lltitis, and, 
after several bloody 1 tattles, both parties 
are destroyed. Gunther and Hagen, the 
sole survivors, ant taken prisoners by Die¬ 
trich of Bern, and put to death by Cliriem- 
Iiild. This pooin thus becomes most 
tragical. The closing scene of die tra¬ 
gedy is delineated with unrivalled power 
by J’eter Cornelius (q. v.), in the {date 
which forms the’ frontispiece to liis en¬ 
gravings illustrative of the Nihclmigenlicd. 
The developenicut of character, in the 

I irogress of the story, is remarkable, 
chriemhild, the lovely mistress of Sieg¬ 
fried, Incomes, in the course of the epic, 
altogelhcr revengeful and implacable. 
Her thirst fi»r vengeance drives her even 
to marry a foreigner and heathen, merely 
to obtain the means of destroying the 
race of Guildler; anil we become some¬ 
what reconciled to llagen, the murderer 
of Siegfried, by his indexible devotion, on 
ail occasions, to the will of his sovereign 
i]ady Bruuliildis—a devotion which feudal 
timi*s esteemed so highly. The time in 
which we find the historical basis of this 
tragedy is about .130, or 410, A. [>.; the 
scene is on I he Hliiue, mid on die frontiers 
of A'stria and Hungary. The poem of 
the iNibcinngon, After having been long 
forgotten, appeared again to delight tlio 
lovers of true poetry and of German an¬ 
tiquities. It is founded on original sagos, 

< variously, interwoven with earn other, 
wliich have come down to us, and of 
which we find Scandinavian 'modificur 
tions in the, Kdda, the IVilkmasnga, and 
the Nijlurigasuga. It belongs to the same 
heroic age with the Heldcnhuch. (q. v.) 
The Nihclmigenlicd seems to have under¬ 
gone several remodellings, at different pe¬ 
riods. These am generally considered to 
be four. As the poet who gave it its pres¬ 
ent shape has jiot disclosed his name, and 
■as no information exjsts respecting liiui,« 
conjectures have been divided sis to who 
ho was. Frdrti the autlior’s geographical 
knqyvledge being most accurate in regurd 
' to the south-eastern part of Germany, and 
from his decided predilection for Huuga- 
• iy, and his dislike towards Bavaria, as well 
as from,his flattery towards the bouse of 
’ Babenhe^*^. W. Schlegel is inclined/ to 
v . vol. ii. '84 ■’* - 


believe that Klingsohr of Hungary, or 
Ilemy of Ofterdiugen,—both of whom 
were present at the great poetical contest 
at the court of the landgrave Hermann, at 
Wartburg (q. v.), in 1207,—is the author. 
The metrical form of this poem is tlio 
strophe, of four iambic mid trochaic lines, 
hi rhymed couplets, mid admitting of the 
chief accent being put in six different 
places ; also with s|ainduie, unupcstic and 
dactylic rhythm, and a female ciesyru in 
the middle. That part of the poem enti¬ 
tled.the Lament (Die Kluge) is undoubted¬ 
ly the production ,of a later age, and is in 
a different form. IIckuIck several frag¬ 
ments, there have Ik’cii preserved six man¬ 
uscripts of the Nibelungeidicd, of wliich 
that of St. Gull is die eldest. Muller 
was the lirst who published the whole-po¬ 
em in lii.s collection. Von dor llagen first 
gave a translation of the Nihclungeidicd, 
and, in 1810, a critical edition of the urigi- ■ 
lull, at Berlin. After this, he published, , 
in Breslau (18510), the Song of the NilicUin- 
gcii for the first Time in the oldest Form, 
from the Manuscript of St. Gall, with a 
(Comparison of the other Manuscripts. 
The second edition, xvitli a dictionary und 
notes, was published at Frankfort on the 
Maine (182-1), in two Volumes. To tho 
works on this poem lieloug Gdttling’s Ikber 
das Gischirldltdiv im. jYibdimgenliede (Itu- 
dolstudt, 1814), and his JVT Itdungen wvi 
(UMlitien (lludolstadt, I81(i); dairies 
l.uelmiaiin, Ud/er dir nrsprungliche Gestalt 
des Gvdkhls von der JYibdungen Noth (Ber¬ 
lin, IHlfi), mid the edition of the poem it¬ 
self hy the same. There is also an edition 
hy liinsberg; an unsuccessful translation, 
in prose, by Zeune; a metrical transla¬ 
tion, carefully following die original, by _ 
Biiseliiug (J815); and one by Siinrock 
(Berlin, 1827).—Soo A. W. von Sehlegel’s 
opinion, in tlio Deutsches Museum (i. 07); 
Moue’s Kinlcitungin dasjWidungen-Lied 
(Heidelberg, 1818); Von dor llngcu Die ■; 
JVibdungen, ihre Isetlevlungffir die Gegm- ■ 
wart i md inmer, (Breslau, 1810) ; his pre¬ 
face to bis edition and translation of fho 
F.ddu Songs (1812—1814), anti of the 
Wolsvngasagn (1813—1815).—See also, 
Grimm’s Anmtrkvngen zu den altduh* \ 
iseheti Hddenliedem, and Muller’s Sagabib ‘' 
liothek. The language of the Iliad is, in 
our opinion, superior to dint of the Nibe- 
lungcnlicd, both ns to the idiom itself and. 
tlio mastership with whichHhe Greek poet ’ 
wields it, though the German epic bos a 
childlike and venerable simplicity. On 
the other baud, the plan of the latter ap- 

K to us vastly superior to that ofthe , 
ir. It is a great plan* frdm begm- 
-- •'f , - ■ 
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uing' to end, aiid embraces a whole event; 
the Iliad hut « part of an event; though' 
we do not deny a unity of plan to .the * 
‘ Greek poem, whether tins was original, or' 

* only the wyrk of a later ago, which joined 
together disconnected rhapsodies. The 
heroes of the NilVltmgeulied deserve tlio 
naiue for their characters, as well as their 
deeds. Charaotera arc developed in this 
poem as in a drama of Shakspenre, whilst 
■wo find little of this in the Iliad, except¬ 
ing, perhaps, in tho case of Achilles. The 
difference, too, between the. chief heroes 
Of the two poems, is Striking. Achilles is 
u grand, hut a wilful and violent charaetcr, 
whilst Hiegfried is noble in nc'ion, pit min 
soul, mu! lull of love. In both poems,the 
chief liero appears but i«>r a short time. 
Tho Hind does nut bring him prominently 
forward till lute in tho action, while tlx: 
Nibohmgeiilied soon removes him from 
tho stage; yet, in both poems, the. whole 
action turns upon this individual. Thu 
Iliad celebrates friendship, in the instance 
of its first hero, as one of the highest 
blessings of mortals; in the other epic, 
secondary heroes illustrate the beauty of 
this coiuiexlou. In the former, the \vorld 
of goils is an essential element of the 
whole poem; in tlic latter, this element is 
entirely wanting. The Iliad abounds in 
descriptions of scenes and actions; M*e 
Nibclungenlied describes but little; vet 
German painters, of the first rank, justly 
consider this epic as of apliwlic character 
throughout. The rhyme in the. German 
poem would, of itself, prevent so easy a 
flow of. narrative as distinguishes the 
Homeric, epic ; yet it never mi.-leans the 
German poet into affected point nr round¬ 
ed phrase, such sis we so often meet in the 
more modern poems; for instance, in Tas¬ 
so. Tho origin of the whole catastrophe, 
in both poems, is love; but what u differ¬ 
ence is then* in tho love depicted, and the 
use made of it, in the two poems! The 
lover in the Iliad appears like a hoy, who 
is very properly scolJed %■ his iiiipcluog- 
, ity by his relations. The love of Siegfried 
.id of the noblest kind—the love of a hero. 
In the Iliad, love soon ceases to he the 
prominent agent; in the Nilieliingenlied, 
it is throughout the sourer: of the action. 
The Iliad ends early, ami does not even 
cariy.-tw to the death of Achillas, which 
tho poem predicts, in so many passages, 
as near; nay, fcr which it prepares us in 
that charming passage in which Putroelus 
requests his friend to let the ashes of Iwith 
repose in the same uni. The poet seems 
.to be afraid of becoming too tragical. 
The Nibelungculied exterminates a whole 


tribe, leaving only a few to mourn the 
tragic end: and what a scene of mourn¬ 
ing ! how simple and soletiAu! Both the 7 
poems, with die simplicity of csiriy times, 
describe tire approach of all Ltiqiortunt 
events, and the reader is never surprised 
by unexjiecte-d. tunia; but the interest is 
not lessened by this, llomr.r appears in¬ 
dividually in liis poem much more than 
the poet of the Nibelungeti, as, for in¬ 
stance, in hid frequent appeals.to the 
muses for assistance, ami in the epithets 
which lie gives to each hero, and which 
recall to the trtiiui of the reader the idea 
of an observer and narrator. The Ger- 
iniui poet never upjiears himself; lie nei¬ 
ther gives epithets to his heroes, nor im¬ 
plores heavenly assistance. The great 
tragedy unfolds wit bout visible interven¬ 
tion. We do not mean that Homer pro¬ 
trudes himself, like the second-rate poets 
of our day, hut that the author is not kept 
so entirely out of sight in the Greek epic 
as in the German. The genius of the 
poet, or-pouts of the Homeric songs ap¬ 
pears mostly in the narration, the eoiicep- 
tiou of the plan being not remarkable, and 
tin: characters having little heroic about 
them, except the mighty force w ill) which 
they him their spears, and requiriugemitin- 
liaiiy the direct interference. of the gods. 
Pallas must take llie reins, Apollo ijujjer- 
pose his shield, &c. It is thefegjre the 
story which delights in Homer. - Jn tho 
Nihclutigenlicd, the great new rtf the poet 
appears more from the plan, and the mas¬ 
terly maimer in which the. characters ore 
brought out and sustained, ami less in the 
d< r -rijition and narriii.u’ Yet how full 
of life, how clear every tiling happens bo¬ 
ll ire. you! If we include, in our compar¬ 
ison, the Odyssey, we iiiay say that both 
the Greek and the German poets make a 
grave impression. A whole heroic race 
perished id the latter; and, alter having 
refill it through, you feel, tor a moment, 
inclined to ask. Why did the world con- 
tiuuo to roll on ?. Such a tragic picture of 
lill* leaves a different impression from the 
Greek poet’s dark views of human destiny, 
as shown, for instance, in Ulysses’s visit to 
the departed, llovv disheartening is the 
effect of flic scenes of pining discontent 
•which hejiiects there! a fife of labor suc- 
ccudml by an eternity of gloom. Listen 
to Achilles’s confession 'in tho realm of 
the dead. 

Nicander, a learned Greek physician- 
ami poet at the court of Pergtimusy about 
1G0 yeftrs 1J. C., was. born, • according to 
some accounts, at Colophon. Two of his 
poems are still extant— Theriaca, upon 
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poisonous animals, and the remedies 

against t heir bite; uud .Uexipharmaca, upon 
•antidotes in genera). Both arts impor¬ 
tant in natural history. The best edi¬ 
tions arethosc Gorneus (Paris, 1557, 4to.), 
of Salvinus (Florence, 1704), ami of J. (j. 
Schneider (Italic, 1702). 1 
• Nicakaoi a; one of the stales of the 
Guuum.-dcan cotifedemey(seeCi nlralAwxr- 
ten),lying between the Caribbean’ sea on 
die cast,;.ud the Pacific on ihe west, the 
' suite of Honduras on the north, and that 
of Costa Kivu on the south. The chief 
place is Loon, about thirteen miles from 
the I*ai-itie (:* 2,000 inhabitants), situated 
oil n lake of the same name, which com¬ 
municates with the lake Nicaragua. The 
population of the state, in J824 wnsahout 
17,»,000. 'fhe. soil is fertile in tropical 
fruits, eornn, sugar, indigo, cotton, lin¬ 
en, \c.- The country is well wooded, 
and the fore-ts \ickl valuable dye-woods 
and gums. Silver mines, and the gold of 
the river*, furnish the iniiabitauts, who 
ait! very ingenious in goldsmith’s work, 
with the materials lor iheir trade. 

N 19 . 11 :.wu Lakh ; a largo linsli water 
lake in the slate of the same, name, 120 
luilcs in length by II in breadth, of great 
depth, and navigable lor the largest ves¬ 
sels. 1 1 , enters the Caribbean sea hv the 
river S. Juan, which is sixty-four inilcs 
long, and receives the waters of lake Leon, 
which j?, ten miles to tin! north-west, by a 
navigable river. TI 10 Leon is hut thirteen 
miles from the Pacific, and hut live from 
tint river Tosta, which enters that ocean. 
A union of the two oceans by means of 
these . ha-ncis is contemplated. 

Nicaiia or a Wood, a kind of dye- 
wood, of a bright iv.il eolor, brought from 
the stale of Nicaragua (q. v.), is thought 
to In* a sjteci-s of the Oa-salpiita, and re¬ 
sembles Brazil wood ((Ja-saljniia erhinnta) 
in its properties, hut yields a smaller 
amount of coloring matter.' ‘ 

Nn'ii or Nr/,z,\; principal town of tint 
county of the same name, belonging u> 
tbe duchy of Piedmont (1378 square miles, 
125,000 inhabitants), situated at the foot 
of mount Alontalbano, not fitr from the 
entrance, of die Pogliouc. into the Alediter- 
.rauean. 'flic town has a fortified port, 

. and 19,700 inhabitants, who prepare' to-* 
■ bacco, silktlnvnd, liqueurs, |K'rfuinery and 
essences, The buildings atal streets of 
the new town are line, whilst -the old. 
town has dark, crooked, dirty street^ and 
dark, misshapen houses. The town mid the 
environs, whore also the ruins of a Roman 
amphitheatre uru to tie seen, are celebrated 
for a pure, healthy airland great mildness 
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of. climate, even in die middle of winter, ’ . 
whiteh mildness proceeds from the situa¬ 
tion of the northern mountains. These • 
are connected with the Alps, and protect 
die country from storms.’ For this reason 
it is resorted to; the air is so c.lenr, time 
, in good weather the mountains of Corsica 
aiw visible. The town has a considerable 
commerce, particularly in raw spun silk, ' 
some oil and llowcts, which, in winter, ore 
sent to Paris, and even to London. 

Nick (.Vic<r«), tbrmerly a considerate 
city ol Pithy ilia, in Ania Aliuor,'of which 
some ruins j'et remain. A part of its 
former site is now occupied by the small 
village of Isnik. Nice, is celebrated for 
tvvu ecclesiastical councils held there. 
r l he first was convoked by Constantino 
(q. v.)llii! theat, in "25, chiefly, with the 
purpose of settling the Aria 11 cotitroveiy 
sies. Mis peisonal influence, and the elo¬ 
quence of Athanasius (q. w.), obtained tin; 
condemnation of A nanism by ills bislio|)H. 
(S<;e .Irians.) Among the twenty cations 
of ibis eonneil, die most important is the 
contessioii, hence called the A (<■< ne. creed, 
based 011 the A|M>slles’ creed, anti, with die 
Alhanasiaii eiveil, still received by die 
larger part of the Christian world, ( 8 co 
Cmd.) The celebration of Foster on the • 
same day throughout Christendom, and 
Mime points of ehurdi' government, &c., 
were also regulated by the ijhnie. council. 
The proposition to enfiircet 1 I 10 celiliacy 
of the clergy was rejected, mid permission 
was granted to married clergy men to re¬ 
tain tlieir wives. The secomicouncil was 
convened by the empress Irene, in 787, 
and, in opposition to ihe iconoclasts 
(q. v.), determined, that although divine 
honors vvi re not to lie paid to images, 
they were to be honored by kissing, genu¬ 
flexions, incense, and burning of lights. 
The preservation of relies iu the churches * 
was also ordained. 

Nicksk Cukkji. (See Creed, and Nice..) 

N'icuk (Italian iwrhia, a shell); a cavi-. 
ty or hollow place in the thickness of a 
wall, to place a figure or statue in. Niches ' 
tire made of all segments under a semi¬ 
circle ; they are sometimes also square. 
Care must 1m taken to proportion die - 
niches to the figures, and the jiodestuls of' 
the figuivs to the niches. • 

Nicnor.AS 1, Paulo witch, present em¬ 
peror of Russia, vvas horn. July 7, 1796, 
.succeeded (1895) his brother Alexander I, . 
after Ciesarovvitsch Constantine '(died . 
1831), his eider brother, had renounced, 
his Claims in his favor, in Deeeiuben t 
1825. lie wn/ married, July 13,1617, to 

Alexandra i’eodorowua (formerly Chart 

* - ’* 
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lotto), princess of Prussia, bom July 13, 
1798. lie has six children. Alexander, 
' . dm eldest, and heir apparent, was bom in 
1818. ' The history of Russia, under his 
- reign, is to In: found tinder Russia. 

Nicholas, Sr., bishop of Myra, in 
Lycio, was born at I’ntiim, and raised to 
a bishopric by Constantino this Great. He 
was remarkable lor his. piety and charity. 
He was also considered the {Matron of vir¬ 
gins and of seafaring men. The Domini¬ 
cans adopted him as their tutelar saint, 
and the Russians hold his memory in 
great veneration, lie died about 392. 
Gadshill, in the first part of Henry IV, 
uses the term St. Nkhalus's clerks , as a 
• cant phrase for highwaymen. Warbur- 
ton remarks upon this expression, that St. 
Nicholas is the patron of scholars, who 
arc thence called St. Nicholas’s clerks , and 
as Ncholas, or Old Nek, is a eant name 
' for the devil, Gadshill erpiivocally calls 
robbers clerks of SI. Nicholas. See also 
his note, to the same cilcct, on a passage in 
tlic Two Gentlemen of Veronu (act iii, 
sc. 1).' Grey further remarks, that roli- 
bers arc called St. Nicholas's knights. 

Nichols, Joliu, fellow of the antiqua¬ 
rian societies of Loudon, Edinburgh ami 
Perth, and for nearly half a century editor 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine, was bom 
at Islington, *1714, and, having received a 
liberal education, he liccame at sui early 
age an apprentice to Hnwycr, the learned 
printer, lie was subsequently admitted 
'into mitnership with his master, on whose 
death he succeeded to the management of 
one of the fust typographical establish¬ 
ments iu London. In 1778, he liecame 
coadjutor with David Henry, in the publi¬ 
cation of the Gentleman’s Magazine; olid, 

, on the decease of that gentleman, the duties 
of editor devolved on Mr. Nichols. Among 
Iris numerous publications may be men¬ 
tioned, Anecdotes, literary and biographi- 
‘cal, of William Bowyor (1778,8vo.), which 
;ibmied the basis of his Literary Anecdotes 
of the Eighteenth Century (9 vols., 8vo.); 
Illustrations of the Litemture of the 
Eighteenth Century (G vols.,8vo.), stipplc- 
inentary to die preceding work; and the 
History and Antiquities of Leicestershire 
(foho). He died in I82G. 

Nicholson, James, an American naval 
officer, was liorn in Chcstcrtown, on the 
easterf shore of Maryland, in the year 
1732^M9is ancestors were among the first 
oiuflHit respectable settlers of that prov- 
inceWfiriaving a predilection for the life 
4 of ^sailor, he, and two brothers who were 
afterwards commanders it# .the American 
. navy, were trained, to the sea. This oceu- 


pation ho followed until the year 1763, at 
which time he married, and settled in the 
city of New York, where he continued to’* 
reside until 1771. He then returned to 
Iris native province, and lived on the 
eastern shore of Maryland, until the pe¬ 
riod of hostilities between Great Britain 
nud her colonies in America. At that 
time, tlic English privateers captured many t 
trading vessels on the shores of the Clies- 
sipeake. The government of Maryland 
therefore built and equipped a ship of war, 
which they named the Defence, and put 
under the command of Nicholson, who - 
recaptured, in March, 177G, several vessels 
which luul linen taken by a British ship 
called the Otter. In 1778, the cnmrunnd 
of the Trumbull, a frigate of 32 guns, was 
given to captain Nicholson. June 2,1780, 
a severe, ami close engagement took place 
lx:tween the Trumbull and a British 
frigate, called the Wyatt. The engage¬ 
ment continued for three hours, at the end 
of which time the damaged condition of 
the Trumbull's masts induced Nicholson 
to draw OtK The Trumbull had eight 
men killed and twenty-one wounded, nine 
of whom died after the action. Her 
crew consisted of only 19!) men at the 
commencement of the action. This ac¬ 
tion, lie.vi to the engagement of the Rich¬ 
er I ami Serapts,. is supposed to Ikivo 
been the most severe during tlic war. 
Tim Trumbull was afterwards taken by on 
English frigate and ship, amt carried into 
New York. At the close of the revolution¬ 
ary war, captain Nicholson was released 
from confinement, lint, continued to reside 
in New York with his family, lie died 
in Septetuhe.r, 18UC 

Nicholson, William, an ingenious writer 
on mathematics, uutural philosophy ami 
chemistry, was horn in Loudon, ill 1758, 
and went to India, when young, in the 
maritime service. In 1776, he liecame 
agent on the continent for Air. Wedge- 
wood, and afterwards settled in the me¬ 
tropolis as a mathematical teacher. He 
took out patents for various inventions), 
and published a Journal of Natural Philos¬ 
ophy, Chemistry and the Arts, which was • 
continued for several years. His works 
are principally compilations, hut executed 
with judgment. Among them are, an In¬ 
troduction to Natural Philosophy (1782,2 
vok, 8vq.J, Dictionary of Chemistry, See. 
Mr. Joyce (died 1816) is said to have been* 
the princi]>id editor of the Encyclopaedia 
published under the name of Nicholson, 
who is understood to have had but little . 
concern in the work, exfeept 68 an occa- 
sionrl contributor 
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Nicrkt,; a'metgl whose distinct char¬ 
acter was suspected by Croustcdt in 1751, 
mid fully ascertained by Bergmann in 
1775. '.Hie ore, in which it was first found, 
„ end from which it is principally obtained 
at present, is the' Kupfer nickel , or stilplm- 
ret of nickel, mixed also with' arsenic, 
iron and cobalt. The pure metal ami its 
preparations ;we obtained from this mine¬ 
ral,' or from tint artificial arscniurct called 
weiss, a metallurgic production derived 
, from tlib roasted ores of cobalt. The must 
convenient method for obtaining the metal 
is that iu which the speiss is employed, 
and was suggested by doctor Wollaston. 
Sulphuric acid is added to the pulverized 
speiss, aud nitric acid, also, at intervals, in 
• the proportion of about one lbuilli [tart; 
a green solution is formed, mill after a 
subsidence of several hours, the green, su¬ 
pernatant liquid is decanted and evapo- 
. rated until crystals of sulphate of nickel 
an* deposited : a further evaporation gives 
a crust of arscuiate and sulphate, which is 
dissolved iu water, and ngitaled by a cur¬ 
rent of sulphurated hydrogen until pre¬ 
cipitation reuses. The fluid is filtered 
again, audition* of the apple-green matter 
obtained by evaporation, winch, .when 
realis<olveil, becomes opaque,owing to the 
precipitation of arsciiious acid. The fluid 
is again filtered, evaporated, and stifle rail 
to cristailizc, when the sitlpiiafe of nickel 
may be,relied upon as being entirely pure. 
This sulphate, being again dissolved, is 
der—>t[K»seil by carbonate of soda,and the 
resulting carbonate,, made into (mils with 
oil, nud surrounded with charcoal in a 
crucible, aud being heated in a melting 
furnace iortwo hours, yields a pure button 
of incfciIts color, iu this condition, is 
between that of silver aud tin ; aud when 
polished, its Instil* is equal to that of plat¬ 
inum. It is malleable, aud can be forged 
into bars \\ hen hot, nud hammered into 
plan's when cold; specific gravity, when 
cast, is 8.JOy, and; when Ibrgcd, H.fili. It 
is capable of being drawn into very fine 
wire, it is loss fusible than iron. Tu a 
coverall crucible, some of it is volatilized, 
and appears in drops on the cover of the 
■ crucible, it is uttractablo by tho magnet 
nearly in the same degree as iron,* and be¬ 
comes itself a magnet by touching, ham¬ 
mering, &e. As nickel docs not rust, it 
has .a very great superiority over steel in 
the construction of a coni|Mss. There 
are two oxides of nickel—die. dark ash- 
gray'and the black. If potash bo added 
v to file solution of the filtrate or sulphate, 
' abd the precipitate'dried, wo obtain the 
protoxide., It may be regarded os a com¬ 


pound of about 100 metal with 28 oxygen. 
The peroxide was formed by TMnaril, by 
passing chlorine through the protoxide 
diffused in water: a black insoluble per¬ 
oxide remains at the* bottom. Its color 
is a brilliant black. When heated, it loses* 
oxygen, and becomes protoxide. Sulphuret 
of nickel, prepared directly from its .ele¬ 
ment^ is of a yellow color, like iron pyrites, 
aud brittle. It consists of 70 nickel and 
o0 sulphur. Chloride of nickel is prepared 
by evaporating the muriate te dryness. 
It is of a yellow-green color, and is a proto- 
chloride. t When calcined in a retort, one 
portion, of an olive-green color, remains in* 
the bottom of the vessel, while number 
sublimes, and crystallizes ill small, light* 
brilliant plates of a gold-yellow color ; 
these are the denlochloride. An iodide of 
nirkil may be obtained by heating iodine 
and nickel in a tube. It is a brown .sub¬ 
stance ; fusible ; soluble iu water, to which 
if imparts a light-green color. The sails 
of niclol possess the following general 
properties: They have usually a green, 
eelor, and yield u white precipitate with 
l!*rmprussiato of potash. Ammonia dis- 
Mihes the oxide id' nickel. Sulphurated 
hvdrogcn and infusion of galls occasion no 
precipitate. The hydrosulphurat ol" pot¬ 
ash throws down a black (precipitate. 
Their composition has been very imper- 
firlly ascertained. The sulphuric aud 
muriatic acids have little action upon 
nickel. Sulphate of nickel crystallizes 
vvrv readily. Its primary liW is ayipht 
square prism. The nitric, anil nilro-mmi- 
atic acids are the most appropriate, solvents 
of nickel. The nitric solution isof a pure 
green color. Carbonate of potash fhrofts 
down from it a pale apple-green precipi¬ 
tate, which, when well washed and dried, 
is very light. When ammonia is added 
in excess to u nitric .solution of uiekei, a 
him* precipitate is ihrmed, which changes 
to a purple-red in a lew hours, and is con¬ 
verted to an apple-green by an acid. The 
alloys of nickel with otligr metals are un¬ 
important. With gold, in the ratio of 90 
grs. to 1 oz. nickel, a brass-colored brit¬ 
tle compound is formed. With iron it 
unites in every proportion. If nickel pre¬ 
vails, tlie metal is white, and the ductility 
and magnetism are equal to thut of iron. 
It docs not. amalgamate with mercury. 
Pure nickel being dear and rare, it is en¬ 
tirely unknown in common life, and al¬ 
most so iu the arts. It would undoubtedly 
be' applied to useful purposes if it could 
be found in sufficient quantity. The ores 
of nickel are not numerous. , They con¬ 
sist of native nickel, arsenical nickel,.wd 
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riitkd ichre. Native nickel js found in' 
.delicate capillary crystals, of ft metallic 
lustre and brass-yellow color. According 
to ATfretlson, it consists of 64.35 nickel 
' and 34.96 sulphur. Before the blow-pipe, 
»it melts into a brittle metallic' globule, 
colors glass of borax violet-blue, and is 
dissolved in nitric acid without leaving a 
residue. It occurs at Johanngcorgenstadt 
in Saxony, Joachimsthal in Bohemia, and 
in the Westcrwald. It has sometimes 
been called capillary pyrites. Arsenical 
nickel, or kvpfer nickel, occurs reticulated, 
dendritic and botryoidal, but more com¬ 
monly massive. Cleavage unknown, im¬ 
perfect; fracture small coiichoulal, un¬ 
even; surface smooth; lustre metallic; 
color co[iper-red; streak pale, brownish- 
black; brittle; hanlncss alxive that of 
fluor; specific gravity 7.(35. It consists 
of nickel 44.20; arsenic 5*1.72, with small 
proportions of iron, lend, colmlt aiul sul¬ 
phur. Before the blow-pipe, it melts 
upon charcoal) and emits un arsenical 
sinell. It chiefly occurs in veins, often 
accompanied by ores of silver and lead. 
In undergoing natural decomposition, it is 
sometimes covered by an apple-green, 
friable substance, which is called the 
nickel ochre, ami which consists of 37.35 
oxide of i^ckel and a little cobalt, of 3(3.07 
arsenic acid, und 24.32 of water. Arsen¬ 
ical nickel is found in veins, at Scliiiee- 
berg,' Freiberg, and sexoral other places in 
Saxony; also in Bohemia, Thuringia, 
Ilessia, Dauphiny, Cornwall. It lifts been 
* met with also in the U. States, at one lo¬ 
cality, Chatham, Conn., associated witii ar¬ 
senical cohalt. Mr. Doberciiier has ob¬ 
served that the metallic- alloy, consisting 
.chiefly of arsenic und nickel, which is ob¬ 
tained from the process of lubricating 
smalt, often crystallizes in lbur-sid *d 
tabular crystals, and is in every respect 
similar'to arsenical nickel. 

Nickojack C.vvk. (Bee Cave.) 

Nick, Old ; the devil. Butler sportive¬ 
ly derives this term lroni Nicholas Alachi- 
avelli; 

Nick Machiavcl had n'oVr a trick 

(Though he gave name to our Old Nick) 

But wag below the least of liio.it:. 

> . lludibritx, p. iii. c. 1.1.131k 

But it was in use among the English 
writers,before the time of Nick Machia- 
vel, and is derived from our Saxon ances¬ 
tors, who called the devil Old Nick, or, 
probably, from the northern sea-god, or 
evil spirit of the waters (JYtcken). 

Nicobar Islands; a group of nineteen 
islands' in the bay of. Bengal, between 6° 
45/land 9° 15/ N. lat.,- and 93° and 95° 

’V - 


E. Ion. They yield* cocoas^ plantains, 
teak, sassafras, pine-apples. The thick 
forests and heavy dews render the climate 
unhealthy for foreigners. The Danes 
formed a settlement here in 1756, but , 
were obliged to abandon it, on account of • 
the mortality among the colonists. 

Nicodemus ; one of the leaders of the 
Pharisees," who is represented in the gos- 
pel us a ruler of the Jews. He went to , 
Jcstis by night to receive the instructions 
of a teacher whom he believed to coine 
from God, and alierwnnls defended him 
openly before the Pharisees, and assisted 
Joseph of Arimuthea in paying the last 
honors to their divine Master. Nicode¬ 
mus was afterwards deprived of his digni¬ 
ties, driven from the synagogue, and ban¬ 
ished from Jerusalem by tlie Jew's. A 
spurious gospel, called the Acts, isascrilied 
to hirn. 

Nicolai, Christopher Frederic; a Ger¬ 
man author and Imokscilcr of some note 
in the history of German literature, as tlio 
founder of the Allgtmeine Deutsche liibli- , 
othtk, which contributed essentially to 
promote a critical spirit in Germany. ■ 
Nicolai was born in 17*13, in Berlin. His 
father, a bookseller, educated him strictly. 

In 1749, lie was sent to Frankfort on the 
Oder, in order to learn the Iwiok trade, 1 
and, by the greatest industry and econo- . 
my, was enabled to study several sci¬ 
ences and languages in the then existing 
university of Frankfort. In 1752, he re-s 
turned to Berlin, und wrote his Letters on 
the Present State of Belles-Lettres, ill 1756. 
lie sixm united with Lessing and Men¬ 
delssohn, and the three pursued their la- 
bow for tltc advancement of literature, 
without .submitting to the existing rule? 
of tuMn. In 1759, supported by other • 
literati, they began their Letters on the 
most recent German Literature (24 voJs., 
Berlin, J759 to J705). In 1765, Nicolai 
executed liis plan of the General German 
Library—a critical work, which was con¬ 
tinued forty years, and had an important 
influence upon German literature. Nico- 1 
lai^ ceased to edit it at the end of the " 
J07t.h volume, in. 1792. The severity 
of this work, in which the criticisms were, 
written in a cold, prosaic tone,.involved 
him in many disputes; among others, with 
Wielaiid, Fichte, Herder, and Lavater. . 
After 1770, he devoted himself to the ■ 
study of the finances and- commerce of 
Prussia. , He published Anecdotes of 
Frederic the Great and the persons around - 
him, ill six numbm, frbjtn 1798 to 1795^ 
which have historical value. His Topo¬ 
graphical and Historical Account of Ber> ■■ 
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merit executed tnrliim are to be seen in 
the mausoleum qi Benedict XI, and at the' ■ 
altar of the cathedral at Arezzo. 

Nicoi.6, 


. Hn (third edition, Berlin, 1786, 3 vols.) is 
an excellent work. His novels have little 
merit, yet his Life and Opinions ofSebal- 
dus Not hanker (fourth edition, 1790), with Nicoi,6, properly NicolA Isquaro, 

engravings by Cliodowiecki, was translated one of the most favorite tlreatrieal com- 
into French, Danish, Dutch and Swedish, posers of France, was bom at Malta, 1777. 
His Journey through Switzerland and His father, who was*clianil>erluin to the 
Germany—a work containing much eta- grand master, paid grant attention to the 
tieticnl information, and written in a bold education of Jiis children, and hud several 


tone—amounted, in 1790, to twelve vol¬ 
umes. Fichte attacked him in his Fred¬ 
eric Nicolai’s Life ami strange Opinions, 
edited by A. W. Hcldogel (Tubingen, 1801). 
Nicolai often misunderstood the direction of 
the public mind in Germany; and this was 
the ease when that bright star appeared ou 
tiie horizon of German literature—Gntlie. 
lie also attacked Kant’s philosophy. In 
1791, some causes which violently agitated 
liis mind produced such au cfleet ou his 
nerves, that for several weeks he appear¬ 
ed to himself continually surrounded with 
beings, whom lie distinctly know, how¬ 
ever, to lie mere creations of his imagina¬ 
tion. lie died in 1811. He wrote many 
' eulogips, and other works not enumerated 
lien 1 , on Freemasonry, the Templars, &.e. 
Gdckiugk wrote his Life,published iu 1820. 

Nicoi.aita.vs, according to the general 
and literal explanation of the passage 
in the Apocalypse (chap. v. 6), where 
they are mentioned, and according 
to the statements of the fathers Irenieiis 
and Clement of Alexandria, were here¬ 
tics, who extended, in the first century, 
ov** 1- Asia Minor and Syria. Nicholas of 
Antioch, mentioned in the Act* of the 
Apostles as one of the seven deacons at 
Jerusalem, is said to have given rise to 
this sect, l»y the perversion of his advice 
to ..hits' thellesli; i. e. to suppress sensual 
feelings, which was interpreted by some 



pie; 

it ivally existed, which is doulited by sev¬ 
eral, soon perished. The Gnostics (<|. v.) 
may have received among them the re¬ 
mains of the sect. The same name was given 
to the followers of the Anabaptist Nicolai. 

Nicot.aus Pisani/s, of the city of 
I’isa; the first true restorer, of sculpture 
and the fine arts in Italy, iu the thirteenth 
cetitury. Ilis-principal work, in Bologna, 
is the Area di S. Domenico, with lino 
reliefs. Ho also omnincntcd .the basilica 


of them brought up in France.. Con¬ 
stant da Campion, commander of the or- • 
der of Malta, placed youpg Jsouurd at a 
school iu Paris, where his irnlier intended 
that he should prepare himself for tho 
navy. His leisure was devoted to the 
pianoforte. He had already entered tho 
navy as a midshipman, when the com¬ 
mencement of the revolution induced 
him to return to Malta (I7i>0). Although 
his father now destined him for the com¬ 
mercial career, lie still continued to study 
music with great success, and even be- 
caine unplanned with couutcrpoini. From 
Malta lie went to Palermo, where he spent 
some years as clerk in u counting-house, 
and emplhyed his leisure horn's in tho 
study of music. He went alierwards to 
Naples, where lie completed his study of 
the art of composition. The famous 
Gugliclmi instructed him iu dramatical 
composition, lie now determined, against 
tin* wish of his parents, to devote himself 
entirelv to his favorite art, and wrote his 
first opera 'it Florence— JA'lnim ai Mari - 
tali- —the favorable reception of which 
confirmed him in his determination. 
However, out of regard to his parents, he 
published his works under the name of ' 
.Vit alb only, not adding his surname until 
some time alierwards, iu Paris, lie next 
composed the serious opera of Jhfrmrse , 
at Leghorn. The grand master of the 
order of Malta appointed him organist of 
the church of the order, after the death of 
the famous Vincenzo Allbsso, and chupel- 
master of the order, which situation he 
held, until, on the arrival of the French 
in Malta, tlie order was aliolislied. He 
still remained at Malta, where lie wrote 
some, small French operas, which were 
translated into Italian— 11 Tonnehere; 
TMmurovrisah in Vampagna; 11 Ha mere 
di Scviglia. W lien the French -evacuated 
Italy, general Vuulwis took him to. 1 ans 
as his private secretary. Here.lie formed 
himself on the compositions of Alousignv • 


reiiers. no uisu wwuiiuuiur ,u«. wwim .. ■ . , . • 

of St John, erected in Pisa, in 1153, with and Gretry, oiul co.mcete, hunsdt vvifo 
fine sculpture, lie died in , 1275. Tho tlie dramatic wntcr Ltieune. H*}* 
first period of the hist ory of revived sculp- with case and rapidity, Cm a N 

ture.is dated from his time to that of %coiupositu»n^ none was inorepopulor them 

.* Donatello. His son. lohn was also an aide the opera ofp 
sculptor {magister bpidum). Works of produced ut Pans, in 1810, and repeated 
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. ill succession a hundred evenings—a result 
which is mi|Wii<dlcled in tlio initials of tins’ 

, theatre cte Popcra cnmiqvre. This was ibl- 
(owed. by Jomvlt; and these two operas 
brought him in lh‘0,000 francs. Amongst, 
ids other compositions are Un Jour it 
Part*, La lluse Inutile, L'Intrigue aux 
Jkhu'tm; Les Keiukz-mus bourgeois, imd 
the pretty opera of Jeaimot el Colin, iu 
tins light dramatical composition, isouard 
is distinguished lor the ease and sweet¬ 
ness of his melodies, the fertility of his 
imagination, and tin: happy eomhination 
of the modern Italian tjcfioo! with tJio 
French, lie died at Paris, IH18, leaving 
his opera lladin , «u la Lam pc .Mcrveilkuge, 

' imlinished. 

Nicowedes; the name of four kings of 
Bithvuia, the third of whom wa*? engaged 
. with the Romans in the war with Miiliri- 
dates the (/real, king of l’ontns. Ife was 
intimate with Julius Ciesar when young, 
which drew upon the latter tmich eeusure, 

iVico.uk ni a | the chief city of Bithynin, 
named oiler i.ts founder, JNicomeiles the 
First. \ 

Nicopoi.is (city of victory)', the name 
of many anyieni.cities; of two in Egypt 
mid two others ii\ Mo-sia and Dacia. One. 
of the most celebrated is that in Epirus, 
built hy Augustus, iu couimeiuoration of 
his victory over Anthony, at Aciium (q. v.), 
which made him master of the lb-man 
empire. Ruins of this city an: still to lie 
seen near Provcsa.— .Yieopulis, in Bulga¬ 
rin, the chief place of a Turkish sinigiarat, 
Hii miles west of Adriauople, 27b north¬ 
west of Constantinople, with 10,IKK) in¬ 
habitants, Was built by Trajan. It lies on 
the right bunk of the Danube, ami is a 
place of considerable trade, Bajnzct, the 
Turkish emperor, gained a victory here 
over Higisiuuml, King of llungarv, m 
K?.Ki. Lot. -UP 4.7 N.; Ion. 24° t" K. 

■ Nicot, John; horn in 1 ."WO, appointed, 

* by Francis If, French aiuhassador at the 
court of Portugal, -where he, was present¬ 
ed with some seeds of tin:, tobacco plant, 
which he introduced into France. The 
laitauical term lor tobacco (nicoliana) is 
derived f-bm his name. 

Nicotine; a peculiar principle obtain¬ 
ed from tobneco. The following process 
is adopted for obtaining it iu a state, of 
purity. Boil twelve pounds of dry tobac¬ 
co leaves iu water acidulated with sul¬ 
phuric acid; evaporate und treat the ■ex¬ 
tract with alcohol diluted with a ninth 
part of water; add a little water to the 
- solution, and distil; add hydrate of lime to 
; - the aqueous residuum, and redistil. The 
; product being mixed and agitated with. 


ether, the latter is to he pottred off, and a ■ 
fresh portion added. All die ethcruous so¬ 
lutions are to lie united, and, put iu contact 
with muriate of lime, which will take away 
the water.; and the concentrated etliereous 
solution, being evaporated or distilled, will 
leave 100 grains of reddish nicotine. It is 
liquid at 21° Fahrenheit; its odor resem¬ 
bles that of dry tobacco; its taste, is very 
acrid, horning, ami durable. 1 It it? denser . 
than water, volatilizes in the air, mid boils 
at 417° Fahrenheit. It dissolves in water' 
in all proportions, and the solution has an 
alkaline read ion. When dissolved in al¬ 
cohol or ether, and exposed to heat, it 
does not distil with their vapors. Acids 
‘take the nicotine from the etliereous solu¬ 
tion, uiri! form salts insoluble ill ether. It 
is eminently poisonous. 

XicTiTiTiNi; Mkujbkane, in enmpam- 
’ive anatomy; a thin membrane, ehielly 
'lbmid in the bird ami fish kinds, which 
covers the eyes of these animals, sheltering 
them Horn the dust, or from too much 
light, yet is so thin and pellucid, that, 
they can sec pretty well through it. 

i\n:nKt.i NOK.M,n:i). (f?ee .Vib<luiigen - 
/in/.) 

Air.ui un, Cnrstens, horn at l.mleng- 
worth, in the province of Hadclu f Hano¬ 
ver), m ]7t£5, was the son of a peasant, 
and his youth was passed in tin- usual 
manner of a person of.his eomiiiiou in 
life. ■ A lawsuit having arisen iu his na¬ 
tive province concerning the superficial . 
area of a farm, no surveyor was to hi: 
found in lfadclu,nnd .Niebuhr immediate¬ 
ly resolved to apply hinisi-lfto the art. At 
the age of twenty-two, lie went to Ham¬ 
burg l'or the pur;- m- of studying geome¬ 
try, ami the most indefatigable exertion 
was hardly sufficient to enable him to fol¬ 
low the lessons of the gy mna.-ium. lie 
then devoted several years to tin study of 
the mathematics at Chuingei;. Count 
BenishirHj Danish minister, having deter¬ 
mined to semi a scientific, expedition to 
Arabia, Knstuer, professor* at (hittingen, 
recommended Niebuhr as a member of it. 

A year and a half of preparation were al¬ 
lowed linn, and, in 1700, In* received the 
place of lieutenant, of engineers in the’ 
Danish service. Niebuhr was geographer 
to the expedition, which, sailed iu March, 
1701, and, after ton piling at Constantino¬ 
ple, proceeded to jf-gypU * Hero they re¬ 
mained a year, and reached Yemen, their 
IKiint of destination, in 17fW. Both in* 
^ffJ’lK and on the ji mrney, Niebuhr made 
many important astronomical, geographic 
cal and geodesical oliservafioiib. Within 
a J’jot, all his comp! mions diod^Voh Ha*. 
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gen and, Forskal in Arabia, Biauem- 
feindon the passugo to India, and Cra¬ 
mer in Bomhny), and Niebdhr himself 
was saved only by his extreme abstemi¬ 
ousness. The whole object of the expe¬ 
dition would have been frustrated, iiad 
not Niebuhr, with (Sxtmordinary firmness, 
continued his journey,. and taken upon > 
himself the whole duty of the company. 
In September, 17051, he sailed for Bombay, 
where lie spent fourteen months in ar¬ 
ranging his journal, and, in December, 
17(M, set out on his return over laud, 
through Persia and Turkey. He arrived 
iu Copenhagen in Not ember, 1707, and 
laid the fruits of bis researches before the 
world in bis Deseriplion of Arabia (Co¬ 
penhagen, 17751), and his Travels in Ara¬ 
bia (2 vols., 1774—1778), both of which 
were published iu Danish, and liuvo been 
translated into English and other lan¬ 
guages. lie also edited, from Forskal’s 
jiapers, the Datcri/ilionts Jlniinalium, &.e. 
(177.1), and the Flora . Kin/pliitco-.'lrabira 
(I77ti). (brat accuracy of obsurY’ation, 
and strict veracity, give to his accounts 
a high value, and render them the most 
trust-worthy source of inforpiution eou- 
cernitig the countries visited by him. In 
17(18, lie was made eaptain of engineers; 
in 1778, secretary of the district of South 
Ditmarsh, and, in 180!*, knight of the or¬ 
der of the Daiichrog. In 1803, lie was 
chosen foreign member of the French 
national institute. He died in 1815.— 
Nlvbuhr was remarkably frugal; bis mend 
diameter was spotless; bis manners pure 
ami severe; and lie ever appeared disin¬ 
terested iuid modest. Nobility, which 
w»< oili-red him, lie declined. His cele¬ 
brated .-on wrote bis life, the substance of 
‘which (onus the forty-eighth number of 
the Library of Useful Knowledge. 

Nikbukr, Bcrtliold George, the cele¬ 
brated historian of Home, was the son of 
the preceding. He was born in Co|ieii- 
hugen, Aug. 27, 177(1; but, before he had 
reached his second year, his father (a 
German) received ail m>|Hiiutinent in Ger¬ 
many, in South Ditmarsh, whither ho 
took his son. An account of his early 
education is given in his biography of his 
father. Intercourse with several distin¬ 
guished scholars, particularly J. H. Voss, 
the celebrated translator of Homer, early 
' inspired him with a peculiar loyc tor the 
classics. His father was intimately ac¬ 
quainted with the famous Busch, which 
was the cause of Niebuhr’s residence for 
some lime in Hamburg, where he ac¬ 
quainted himself with commercial affairs. 
Here, also, lie was in constant intercourse 


with Klopstocfc, who had a great (Head¬ 
ship for the youth. From 175J3 to 1794, 
he studied law itf the university of Kiel; 
but his inclination for the classics contin¬ 
ued. When nineteen years old, ho went 
to the university of Edinburgh, in order to 
study the natural sciences under the pro¬ 
fessors of that institution, then so famous, 
lie rcnuiinci.1 one year and a half ill Ediu- 
hiirgh, and then travelled over England 
fiir six months, and obtained an extensive 
knowledge of the institutions of that coun¬ 
try, assisted as lie was by a memory of 
whose power the' writer of this article, in 
a long resilience with Mr. Niebuhr, has 
seen most surprising, proofs. When he 
returned from England, lie was appointed 
private secretary to the Danish minister 
of finance, in which situation he hail an 
opportunity to examine closely flic ad¬ 
ministration ofeomit A. I‘. llenistorlf^q. v.), 
which, as lie himself says, in the biogra¬ 
phy of his father altovc-mentioncd, affect¬ 
ed essentially the direction of his whole 
life. After a certain time, he was appointed 
a director of the bank. In 1801, he wit¬ 
nessed the bombardment of Copenhagen. 
The invasion of Germany (which he al¬ 
ways loved as his irue country) by tho 
French affected him much : ami his trans¬ 
lation of the first Philippic of Demosthe¬ 
nes, dedicated to tins emperor Ale winder, 
with a remarkable, call upon him, prove 
his sentiments. In 180(1, lie >vas taken 
into the Prussian service; but, soon after 
his arrival in Berlin, the battle of Jena 
changed the whole condition of the king¬ 
dom. In Koiiigsberg, whither la; had 
followed the court, lie was appointed one 
of the eounsellors who directed public 
afliiirs, under llurdenherg, until tho peaco 
of Tilsit. He then took un active part in 
the organization of flic Prussian states 
under the minister Stein, (q.v.) In 1808, 
he was sent to Holland on a special mis- * 
sinn, where he remained fourteen mouths, 
during which he always contrived to save 
some time from Jiis public occupations 
for studyi On his return to Berlin, 

ho was made privy-counsellor of state, 
ami a temporal-} officer iu tin? department 
of finances, in 1810, when the univer¬ 
sity of Berlin was established, his frieifds ‘ 
jiersuuded him »o deliver his first lec-' 
tores on Homan history; which were re¬ 
ceived witli such interest by the hearers, 
ami so much commended by ineir like. 
Biittnianii, Heimlorfj Spalding and Suvi- 
gny, that ho published, iri 1811 and 1812,* 
the two volumes of his Roman history. 
When the Prussians rose against the 
French: lie established a journal at Berlin, 
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' under the title of the Prussian Correspond" 

’ eut, and, in 1H14, was sent again to Hol¬ 
land 1 , to negotiate a'loan with England., 
On his relnrn, in tho same year, to lierliu, 

* he lost his wife, and, soon after, his father; 

; and, to divert his mind under his -losses, 
he planned tho biography of his father, 
and edited, together with Ibittmatm and 
Hcindorf, the fragments of K route, found 
in Vemna by Angelo Maio. (q. v.) In IHlti, 
hb married a sceoml lime, ami was ap¬ 
pointed Prussian minister at the papal sec; 
and, on his passage through Verona to 
Rome, he discovered, in tlie ealheilral 
library of the limner city, the Institutions 
of Crains. (See Cajun.) The eliief ob¬ 
ject of his mission was to arrange vvilli 
the pope the reorganization of the C'atho- 
iic elmreh in the. Prussian dominions, 
' which was linally settled by the Prussian 
' concordat*', when prince ifnrdenhrrg 
(q. v.) went to Uomi' in 18*J2. The resuit 
is the hull /)$ Salute . humarum . Pius 
VII, himself a lover of science, had u 
great regard tin* Niebuhr. Even before 
he went to Italy, his attention hud been 
directed to the importance of the Corfu c.v 
nteripli (■»ee Codex), ami the diseovery of 
Cains milled to bis interest in the. subject, 
so that lie spent nnieli time in Rome, in 
an accurate examination of the manu¬ 
scripts ol the Vatican library; blit, wlien 

• Angelo .Maio was appointed kii'per of the 
library, a very ill-placed jealousy on his 
part towards Niebuhr prevented the latter 
from continuing freely his learned labors, 
tho result of which he made known to the 
World in his collection of imedired fmg- 

■ incuts of Cicero and Livy (Rm ie, lt-20); 
and, at a later period, when a good nuder- 
statuiing existed again hetwo'ii Maio and 
Niebuhr, produced by the iliMiitcre<.ied 
frhnkmss of the latter, lie tnek an active 
jMirt in Maii/s edition of the prei-inns frag- 
.ments of Cicero’s Ih firptiullnt. Ilis res¬ 
idence in Roirie gave him an intimate 
knowledge of the localities of the city, mid 
a clearer conniption of its ancient elilime- 
ter arid history. The writer considers 
him more intimately acquainted than any 
cuuriqtuu'tnn of the placy, with the relies 
of the ancient city; and to walk with him 
•6ver the ancient forum was like pacing 
along with a'guide from classic times, so 
clear vva$ the whole scene before bis eye. 

' Ilia knowledge in this branch appears in 
bis essay On the Increase and Decline of 

' Ancient, and the Restoration of Modem, 
Home, which is printed in the first volume 
of the Description of Rome, by Bunsen 

• and 'Plattuer. It.is also published in his 
Minor Works. More of the same kind 


from his peu will appear in the succeed¬ 
ing volumes of the interesting work just • 
mentioned. In this period, lie also, wrote . ‘ 
some Latin treatises in the Jltti ddP Jlccude- 
mia rfi ulrefitologia, on tho Greek hiscrip- 
' tions brought by Gdu (q. v.) from Nubia, 
and a German treatise on the ago of Gur- 
•tius and Petmnius, in the Transaetions of 
tho Academy of lierliu. In lt$£J, he left 
Rome, and, lietbre his return to Germany, 
went to Naples, where lie devoted sornu 
hours every day to the collation ot the 
best miHiuseript of the graimiTnriaii Glia- 
lisius in the library of that city. In Swit¬ 
zerland, bo remained six weeks ill St. 
Gall, examining laboriously the manu¬ 
scripts of the library; and, if lie expected 
more than he actually found, lie at least 
discovered some remains of the latest Ro¬ 
man poet n, that is, poems of Mernbaudes. 
Ho si tiled in Roan, where the Prussian 
gnviTiiiiieiil had established a university. 

I Ie vvmle, here, in the winter of 
thiil portion which is finished of the third 
volume of his history of Rome. Ho was 
appointed a member of (lie lAumctl of 
stale, whose sessions lie attended at Berlin. 
The writer entertains a grateful renieni- 
Iiianee of a visit which Air. Niebuhr paid 
him at this time, when imprisoned in ron- 
sequriice of a political prosecution, and of 
his n lease from ruiifincim lit, obtained 
through Mr. Niebuhr's inten ei^iou. The 
kindness was greater, as Air. Niebuhr's 
own political principles wen' looked on 
with some suspicion by the men in pow¬ 
er. After his return to Bonn, he deter¬ 
mined to remodel the two first volumes of ' 
his Roman history hellire publishing the 
third, as further re •■.'arches had eliuiigcil 
his views in many ropivK lie now also 
began to lecture again, ami the fees paid i 
for attendance lie devoted to prizes for 
scientific questions, or to the Mip|H<rt of 
poor students. Volume i ("id ed.) ap¬ 
peared in k‘27, and was so well received 
that the third edition appeared in Ifc>28. 
'flie second volume was, in its new slate, 
finislie.d only a tew months before, his 
death ; ami, in the preliiec, lie says that tho 
melancholy influence of recent political 
events upon his mind appears in tho 
mode of the execution of the concluding 
part of the work. That part of the third 
volume which he hud finished, mu! which 
carries the history of Romo from tho.Li- 
einian law to the last quarter of the fifth 
century, will proliably soon appear. Nie¬ 
buhr's activity was great. Every scholar 
will easily perceive* in his history the ex¬ 
tensive, ami unremitted labor which it re¬ 
quired ; and, towards die close of his life,) 
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hn added to his other occupations the tusjk 
of preparing a new e<lition of tlie Byzan¬ 
tine Ilistorians. lie himsejf made the be¬ 
ginning with u critical edition of A gat bias, 
and obtained active collaborators*, while 
he superintended the execution of his 
•Ion. At the same time, he made n col¬ 
ection of his treatises in the Transactions 
of tlio Academy of Berlin, and in the 
Rhenish Museum, which he inul edited, 
together with professor Braudes, since 
1827.. llis repututiou is spread over Eu¬ 
rope, and in America he is equally honor¬ 
ed. i le died Jan. 2, I Hill, at a period of his 
life which utUmlcd reason lor expecting 
much froth hint. Jlis wifi: died on tin: 
11th of the saute month. The task of 
confining articles within the limits requir¬ 
ed by a work like the present, often ditii- 
etilt, is, on tiie present, occasion, painful, 
front the neeessity of repressing tin; utter¬ 
ance of gratitude for numerous benefits, 
and of admiration lor a man whose integ¬ 
rity, Itoncvoleneo, and frankness of spirit, 
ore deeply impressed on the mind of the 
writer, train a long residence under his roof. 

Nieiiku ((iV.rman for lower) forms part 
of many geographical names. 

jNikiikh an kin. (See /{hive. Lower.) 

ISiklIjO [Italian ); a species of wrrk 
used auioug the Romans and modem 
lluliaiM, somewhat resembling Damascus 
work, and pcrlhruicd by enchasing a mix¬ 
ture of silver.and lead into entities and 
holes cut in all sorts of hard wood ami 
im.rds. Thjs art was denominated by the 
ancients nigrtluni, and was used by litem 
■' to decorate a great variety of things, amt 
more especially cmahlalira. It was prac¬ 
tised by the jewellers and goldsmiths, and 
Humidi .1 cliielU in the fifteenth century. 
— Seo Jhiehene’s Kami sur leg .Vn lies 
(Paris, I82t>, with plates). 

Nikmckwic/, Julius I'rsinus: one of 
the most distinguished li\ing Polish liter¬ 
ati, whoso works him; Ix-en admitted into 
. the collection of Polish classics published 
by count Mostmvski, amt who has also 
aitaiued celebrity by tlio active part ho lias 
taken in the affairs of Poland. As nuncio 
of Lithuania, lie distinguished himself ill 
the diets of 1788- 1 —1792. (See Poland.) 
Jit 1794, ho was one of Kosciusko’s (q. v.) 

- aids, was made prisoner with him, uml 

- carried to St. Petersburg, where ho re¬ 
mained until the accession of Paul, who 
sot him and his companion tit liberty, lie 
thou accompanied Kosciusko to the IJ. 
States,'whom they lioth remained during 
some years. Neither of them would con¬ 
sent to take part in the affaire of Poland 
fvhile under Napoleon; but, after the 


union of Poland, as a kingdom, with Russia, 
he was actively engaged iir the civil ser¬ 
vice of his country. He was president of 
tlio constituent committee, and had great ■ 
influence in the drawing up of the consti¬ 
tution. On Kosciusko’s death, ho pro¬ 
nounced his eulogy, which is considered 
a masterpiece. Among his principal 
works ere Historical National Songs, with 
Music and Plates (Warsaw, 18Ki;’since 
which there have been 4 editions); Histo¬ 
ry of the Reign of Sigismiiiid HI, King 
«)l tins Poles (Warsaw, 1819, 9 vols.): Cas- 
imir the Great (a drama in three acts, ■ 
Warsaw, 1792); Fables and Tales (Wur- 
saw, 1820, 2 vols.); and the Collection of 
Memoirs illustrative of early Polish Histo- 

l^V iirs!, ' v > 1^-5 3 vols.). In his letters. 
■>f Polish Jews—Levi and Sarah, a Sketch 
of Manners (translated into English)— 
Nieiitrowic/, dcscrilics with truth and 
spirit the low state of the moral and spirit¬ 
ual chancier of that part'of the Polish 
population. Ilis romance Johii of Tcn- 
czyn (Warsaw, 1825, <1 vols.) carries tho 
n after into one of the most brilliant epochs 
of PolNh history, in the time of king Sigis- 
iiinml Augustus, iirthe middle of the six- 
t« t ilth eenturv. After t(je late revolution 
had broken out at Warsaw, Nov. 29,18R0, 
the old administrative council, feeling that 
they were not popular cmMgh to inspire 
confidence, added to tliejr number six 
Poles most distinguished for funk or tal¬ 
ent, of whom Nieincewicz w.*ls one. 

Nikvikv (in Germtiu, jMniut) ; a largo 
river of Lithuania, which rises in tin* Rus¬ 
sian province of Grodno, near Sloniin, 
ami divides, eight miles below' Tilsit* into 
two brandies, called the Russ and the 
.Vrir GiVgr, which form the 'l ibit plain, 
eelehrated for its fertility, and empty into 
the (Jurisdie-Haif. The Tilsit plain snf- ■ 
ti red severely from an inuudation iu 1829, 
by which the river dikes were much in¬ 
jured. The Niemen is navigable jii sum¬ 
mer, and facilitates the coimneVce of Me* 
inel and Kbnigsberg. The meeting of 
Napoleon with the emperor Alexander, 
and Frederic. William, king of Prussia, 
which took place on a raft in this river, iu 
1807, gives it a historical celebrity. 

Nif.weikk, Augustus Ilermani), a Ger¬ 
man theologian, and miscellaneous writer, 
was born Sent. 1,1754, at Ihille, w here he 
studied theology. In 1780, lie vvas- ap¬ 
pointed professor extraordinarily of theol¬ 
ogy in the university of his native city pin' 
1784, professor ortlhiurius, and inspector 
of the royal peedago/fium. He received & 
number of appointments, which gradually 
enlarged the sphere of hie activity; and, in 
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1808, lie was fnade member of the estates Mungo Park (q. v.) reached the hanks of 
of the kingdom of Westphalia, chancellor, the Niger, at Scgo, in the kingdom of. 
t an d rector perpetuus of the university. In Bambana (July 22,1790), and determined 
. the university was abolished by Na- tlie direction of its course to lie eastward, 
poleon; hut, when tlio Prussian govern- and not to the west, as hud been com- 
. inent restored it he was reappointed. He rnonly supposed. He traced its course. 

' soon laid down this office, but occupied upward to Baiinnukoo, and downward to 
several other places .connected with edu- Silla. On liis second expedition (1803), lio, 

. cation. Besides a number of sermons, embarked at Sausniiding,with the intention 
treatises and translations, he has published of descending the river to its mouth; but, 
the following workR,' all in German: ■ on reaching Buussa, was attacked by the 1 
Cliaractcristics of the Bible; Philotas, or natives, and killed. It. was thus usepr-’ 
Consolations for the Suffering and the tuined that the Niger rises in the western. 
Friends of the buffering ; Timotliens, for part of Africa (Hr—12° N. lat.), near the 
tlio Awakening and Promotion of Piety in sources of the Senegal, and, after uii east- 
thiukiug Christians; Popular and Pmcti- crly course of several hundred miles, 
cal Theology; Jitters to Christian Teach- runs in a southerly direction. Different 
ere of Religion; TeqcheFs Mauuul (Halle, opinions were entertained in regard to its 
1802); Views of German School lustrue- termination. 801110 supposed it to flow 
tioii, mid its History in the eighteenth Into the Nile; others, into a great central 
Century (Halle, 1801); Principles of Ed- Jake: some maintained that it was lost in 
ucatiou and Instruction for Parents, Tu- the sands; and others, that it emptied into 
tors and Teachers (7th ed., 1819, 8 vols.); the gulf of ! Guinea, or that the Congo, 
Original Passages of Greek and Roman farther to the south, was its mouth. Nil- 
Classics on the Theory of Education morons attempts were made, by the Brit- 
(Ifulle and Berlin, 18111); the Book of ish government, to resolve the question, 
Religion, and Hymns for higher Schools; hut with little success, until the ‘\\pedition 
Leisure Hours during the War; Religious of 1821, under Denham and Clnppcrton. 
Poems (Halle and Berlin, 18141. Ju 1820, (q. v.j T'liey discovered lake Tchad (Ion. 
he made a journey to England, which ho 13° I-,.), aud, on visiting Sunraton (U° KX 
has described hi his Observations in Tntv- E.), found'that the Niger there flowed to 
oiling (1822, 2 vols.). The third and the south, under the name of the Ouorra. 
fourth volumes describe a former journey Its termination, however, was jet unde- 
to Holland, and France. April 18, 1827, termiiied. in 1823, ('lappertort again set 
the university of Halid celebrated the filti- out on a tour of discovery, and crossed 
Cth anniversary of his reception of the de- the Niger at Boussa. On t his i-xpedition, ' 
gree of master of arts; and the, king, Oft he was nceompaiiicd by his servant, Itich- 
\Smt day, presented the university with nrd Lander (q.v.), who, after the. death Of 

■ 40,000 Prussian dollars for.the erection of his master, attempted to descend the Ni- 
a building, for which Niernoyer had pen- gcr from Fundidi, hut was prevented by 

■ tioned. Ho died at Ilalle in 1828. the jealousy of the government. In 1830, 

NIerejwesi.ner, or Niekstei.nk.i ; a Riel nod Lauder set out from Badagry, 
Rhenish wine, which grows near Nieren- with his brother John, for tin: purjiose or 
stein, a village on the left batik of the following down the course of the river to 
Rhine, in the grand-duchy of Darmstadt, its mouth. They reached the river at 
three leagues S. S. E. of iMayonce. It has Boussa, from theueu ascended to Youri 
2080 inhabitants. (See Rhenish tfines.) -and the Cuhhic, which comes from Soc- 

Ntevbk. (See Department.) catoo. r J'liey then descended the river,' 

Niflheim. (See Northern Mythology.) which flows nearly south from Bousbu, 

Nioeh; a large river of the central part and which, after receiving the Shury, 
of Africa, which has been rendered cele- expands into a large lake, and tlieuce 
brated on account, of our ignorance ofits empties, by several arms, into the Bight 
.course and termination, and the various of Benin. The mouth by which they 
theories which have been formed relative reached the sea, is laid down oil the team ' 
to them. Notwithstanding the opinion of as the river Nun. Thus from ParkW^nt 
some writers, that the Niger of the rood- point, in 1803, its course is tracedforW 
eras was known to Ptolemy, and even to, 2000 miles, a considerable part of which -' 
Herodotus, it appears evident that nothing., is navigable for steam-bouts, through a 
was known, by the ancients, of the ceu- ‘rich and populous country, the inhab-, 
tral region of Africa and that the streams itunta of which have made considerable' 

* referred to byAhose .authors were in the progress in civilization. The river, in the , 

. more nosthei^ ! 9 ft 8 .of that 'continent. upper port of its course, is known to die " 
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natives as tho Joliba ; in the: lower, as the highest interest.—la mythology, Night 
-Quorra; tho name Niger was erroneously {Utin.nar; Greek, vtf) is dnughtor of 
applied to it by the Europeans, on tho Chaos, and sister to Erebus, by whom she . 

4 I ... 4- if urnU (ha Vliraw urinh.... I . a *« ■ 


supposition tlmt it was the river spoken 
of by Ptolemy. The Journal of the Lan¬ 
ders is announced (in 3 vols.), but has not 
yet appeared. ■ 

Nioiit. (For the division of the 24 
hours into day and night, see Day.) As 
a. telluric phenomenon, night is of tho 
greatest interest. The sleep which it 
brings to most*organic creatures; tho lilt; 
to which others awake with it; the in¬ 
crease of feverish symptoms on its arrival; 
and many other* phenomena, are of thu 
\ 

* One of tin; most interesting of these is the 
greater eleamoss with which distant sound* are 
heard during night. This tact, which had been 
observed by the ancients, and in large cities, or 
their vicinity, was communis aseribed to ilie. re¬ 
pose of animated -beings. When Humboldt first 
heard the noise of the great cataracts of the Ori¬ 
noco, in the plain which surrounds the .Mission of 
the A pares. Ins attention was particularly directed 
to this curious fuel, siml lie was of opinion that the 
rioise was three times louder at night than during 
the day. As the humming of inserts was much 
greater at night than during the dav, ami as the 
breeze Which might liufe agitated the leaves of 
tlin trees never rose till after sunset, tills eminent 
traveller was compelled to seek for another rnu*o 
of the phenomenon. In a hot day, when wunn 
currents of air ascend from the heated, ground, and 
mix with the cold air above, of a dilfcrciit density, 
the transparency of the air is so much affected, 
that every object seen through it appeals to lie in 
motion, just as when vvi: look at any objo< I over 
,i lire or tho llame of a candle, tj’l.c a>r is. there¬ 
fore, during the day, a mixed medium, m which 
tho sounds are reflected and scattered in passing 
through streams of air oi dilfcrciit densities, as in 
the experimeui of mixing atmospheric air and hy¬ 
drogen. At midnight, on tho contrary, when liie 
.• ■■ is transparent, and of uniform density, as may 
be sei i. by tin- brilliancy and number ot the stars, 
the slightest sound reaches the ear without inter¬ 
ruption. M. Clilndui has illustrated the effect of 
mixed medium j>v an elegant experiment of easy 
, repetition. Jfwo pour sparkling Champagne into 
;i tall glass till it is half full, thu glass cannot bo 
made to ring by a stroke upon its edge, blit admits 
a dull, disagreeable ipul pully sound. This effort 
continues ns long as' die eifervesecnee lusts. ;uul 
while the wine is fill d with air-bubbles. lint us 
tho cllcrvescence ' iibsides, the sound becomes 
clearer and clearer till, at last, tins glass rings .is 
usual, when ibo /'^-bubbles have disappeared. 
By rrmodnchig t? fc effervescence, tho sound is 
deadened as before. The same experiment may 
Iie made with effervescing malt liquors, and with 
■ still more cflcc\ by putting a piece of sponge, or a 
little wool or tow. into a tumbler of water. The 
cause of the result obtained by M. Chladui is, that 
tnc glass and the contained liquid, in order to give 
a musical tone, must vibrqte regularly in unison 
as a. system y and if any consiiwrable part of a 
system i$ unsusceptible of regular vibration, tho 
whole must be so. Baron Humboldt has em¬ 
ployed this interesting experiment to illustrate and 
- explain the phenomenon qf distant sounds being 
.jnore distinctly heard during the night, 

von. «. '25 ■ / *.■. 


bfiramo the mother of Day and Ether. 
Every thing unknown, dark, horrid and 
awful, belong.* to Iter progeny,■—Death, 
Sleep, I beams, Sickness and l’lngue, Dis- 1 
coni, War, Murder, Deceit, &c.. The 
Ilcspcridcs, also, were called her datigh- " 
ters. According to the "Orphic poems, 
she was also tho goddess of love. • JVJod- 
cm mythology represents her ui mounted *>.' 
«P 11 a chariot, and covered with a veil l>e- 
spunglcd with stars. Occasionally two 
children are; depicted as held under hot."! 
arms; t he one Mack, representing the priti- 
eiple of death; thu other white, to indicate 
theiniioeenceaiid reficslii tig nature ofsleep. V 
Some of the modem artists have depieted - 
her as a woman veiled in mourning Imbili- - 
ments, rrowned pitlt poppies, and borne 
on a chariot drawn by hats ami owlq. 
One of the finest representations of Night ; 
is a l»a>s-reliof of TJiorwaldscn: a corre- ‘ 
spending jtiece represents Day r . If is one ’ 
of the loveliest and happiest productions * 
of d ial great artist. 

i\ u'iiiT-aM.Mi.vKss ; a disease in which 
the eves require the full light of dhy to , 
see. Persons utllicted with this disease 
cannot .-re at all, or see very imperfectly, 
by candle-light, or moon-light. Tho 
medical name of this disease is litmtralomtt 
(from I//.run. day, and liirmpui, to sec.) He- 
l»er savs it is very common in Ititlia.— 
.\yriol(ijtiu (from mf, night, and inrojiw, to 
see), a disease in winch tin; patient sees 
little or nothing by day-light, lmt secs bet¬ 
ter than others in the dark, is sometimes 
improperly called nighl-llindntss. ' 

i\ lUHT-'lli.OOMING CEllKUS. (BcO CaC- 

tus .) 

N hi ht- Hawk [caprinAdgasJhnericamis}. 
The Jiight-htivvk, which is' also culled a bat 
in some of the Southern States, is iiniver- «• 
sally known .in the IJ. Suites. It corn-' 
moldy appears in Pennsylvania about the 1 * 
latter cud of April, and is to be seen 
towards evening, in pureuit of its urey, . 
which consists of beetles and other large ■ 
insects. Tlus female begins to lay about 
tlie middle of May. She makes no nest,. 
depositing her eggs.on the bare ground, 
though alvvhys in a dry situation. The - 
eggs are ustially two in number, rather 
oblong, equally thick at both ends, of a 
dirty bluish-white, marked with numerous . 
blotches of dark olive-brown. Like the.- 
goat-sucker of . Europe, tho night-hawk 1 
always sits lengthwise on die branch oft. y 
which it roosts, and not across it, like .*• 
other birds. When: incubation cons* \ 
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mences, the male keeps a vigilant watch 
around. When the 1, young are first hutch- 

• ed, they are covered with a down of a 
pale-brownish color. The night-hawk is 

• a bird of strong and vigorous Highland 
great expanse of wing. It often visits our 
cities, darting and uttering its peculiar 
squeak over the streets at a great height, 
diving down perpendicularly, and produc¬ 
ing a hollow sound, whichthos been aptly 

. compared to blowing strongly into the 
buug-holu of an etupty hogshead. When 
the weather is wet' and gloomy, thew^ 
' birds an; to be seen abroad at all times of 
the day, though their usual time of ap¬ 
pearance is from two hours before*sunset 
till dark. Wltcn wounded, they attempt 
to intimidate by opening their mouth to 
its utmost stretch, throwing die heud for¬ 
wards, uttering a kind of guttural, whiz¬ 
zing noise, pud striking violently with 
their wings. They begin to go south 
about the middle of August, and, by tho 
middle of September, few arc to be seen 
iu Pennsylvania. The night-hawk is 9.} 
inches iu length, and 5£1 in exteut; the 
upper parts are of a very deep blackish- 
brawn, thickly sprinkled with minute 
' spots, and streaks of a pale cream color, 
on the back and head. The tail is some¬ 
what shorter than the wingS when shut, 
and is forked; the mouth is large, and has 
. no bristles about it. The night-hawk 

• bears some resemblance to fir? two other 
species of caprimulgus which arc found 
in the U. States—the. chiick-vviils-widow 
>&nd whip-pour-will. (q. v.) (See Wilson, 
Omithol ., v', p. (Jo.) 

Nightingale (molacilta lusdnia ). This 
small bird, which is so celebrated for its 
Vocal powers, ha^lmt little to recommend 
it in the beauty of its plumage. Tho up¬ 
per part'of its lidfiy is of a rusty brown, 
tinged widi olive; the under parts arc of a 
pale ash color, almost white at die throat 
and belly. It is about six inches in 
length. The nightingale is a bird of pas¬ 
sage, appearing in' Europe about dm be¬ 
ginning of April, and leaving it early iu' 
die autumn. It is solitary hi its habits, 
never associating in flocks, like most of 
the smaller birds. Tim female builds in 
low bushes or hedges, near water, and 
lays from four to five olive-green eggs. 
This bird perhqis owes some of its fiune 
to the icireymstuiice of its singing during 
the evening and night, when every sound 
is heard to advantage, and has a.powerful 
effect on the imagination. But it is not to 
its power of song alone that this bird is 
indebted .for its celebrity; wonderful sto- 
‘ lies are tol<J of its oratorical talents. Gcs- 
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ner gravely relates diat two, kept at Ratio- ’ 
bon, tepeut whole nights in discoursing on 
politics; and I’lihy states that Gennunicua 
and JDrusus educated one so perfectly, that 
it delivered speeches both in Latin and 
Greek. The proper foot! for nightingales 
is spiders, wood-lico, ant-eggs, flies and 
worms. They are subject to various dis¬ 
eases, for which, according to some bird 
fanciers, the best antidote or preventive is, 
to give a black spider, every day for six 
days, in the month of March. 

■ Nightmare. (See Incubus.) 

Nightshade (solanvm nigrum ); a com¬ 
mon weed in waste places, both through¬ 
out Eurojie and the IJ. States. The stem 
is eight or ten inches high, and is fin> 
nished with oval arid more or loss angttlur 
leaves. The flowers are small, white, scat¬ 
tered here and there upon the branches, 
in bunches of five or six, find are suc¬ 
ceeded by small black berries. It pos¬ 
sesses narcotic properties, though not so 
dangerous as was once supposed, and was 
formerly nuieh employed in medicine, but 
at present is only used for external appli¬ 
cations. 'flic bitter-sweet (S. dulcamara) 
is also sometimes called nightshade. This 
is a European plant, and is also common 
in (lie Northern and Middle States, even 
at a distance from habitations. ,Tlie stern 
is woody, and divides at base into several 
long, licxiions branches, ’ which twine 
round and support themselves upon tho 
surrauuding plants! Tim leaves are, some 
of them, oval-lanceolate and entire!, and 
others with two lateral lobes at the base. 
The flowers are; larger than those of the 
preceding, of a fine violet color, and aro 
disposed iu corymbs along the brandies. 
The fruit consists of ovoid, bright rod Iwr- 
ries, which, for a long time, were sup¬ 
posed poisonous: lately, however, they 
have been administered to various' ani¬ 
mals, in huge quantities, without produc¬ 
ing any deleterious effects. The deurlly- 
nightsliudc (atrupa belladonna) is, on Ine 
other hand, a dangerous plant, and fre¬ 
quently produces fatal effects in the East¬ 
ern continent, where.! it grows abundantly 
in waste places. Fortunately, it has not 
hitherto been naturalized iu the (J. States. 
Tiie stem is about three feet high, a little 
hairy, herbaceous and branching. The 
leaves ure large, oval, acute, and softly 
pubescent. The flotvers rue solitary, bell- 
el taped, and of a dull purple color. They’ 
are succeeded by black berries, which aro 
so much the more dangerous, as their 
taste is sweetish and rather agreeable. 
The extract, dissolved in water and ap¬ 
plied to the eye, possesses the remarkable 
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properly of dilating die pupil, and is, in 
consequence, employed in surgical opera¬ 
tions for dint purpose, The plant belongs 
to the solanacea , thu same natural family 
with die preceding.- 1 

Niorink. (See Titanium.) 

Nicritia, Soudak, or Takroor ; a gen¬ 
eral iiiuno for tlie interior parts of Africa, 
some portions of which am yet unknown, 
and some have been only recently ox- ‘ 
plored by Clapperton, Cailll*, Lander, &.e. 
It contains a great number of kingdoms, 
or countries, among which aro Bamharra, 
Timhuctoo and Kong un.tho west; IJous- 
sa, Borguu, Yarribn, Nyfte, Fumla, Bour- 
nou, Maudara, Bcgliarini anil Kanem in 
the centra; Bergen, Darfur, lvordofaii, 
Donga, and the country of the Hhillooks, 
to tho east. It lies between 0° and 17° 
N. lat., and 8° W. and J32 5 E. Ion. It is 
bounded oil the north by Sahara, on the 
east by Nttbia, on the south by the Moun¬ 
tains of the Moon ami Lower Guinea, and 
on the. west by Henegtimhia. j As thus de- 
. scribed, it is about 2500 miles from west 
to east, 500 from north to south, with a 
superficial area of 1,250,000. It contains 
some lofty mountains; some of the sum¬ 
mits of the Mountains of the Moon being 
covered with perpetual snow ; the Kong 
range is in the south-western part of the 
country. In the centra is lake Tchad, 
into which the Venn and the Hliarv, two 
large rivers from the south-west, empty 
themselves; the north-eastern borders of 
♦he lake have not been examined. Tho 
Niger (q. v.) rises in the western part of 
Nigritia, and, idler an easterly course, 
llows south into the gulf of Guinea. 
During eight or nine months, the l)ieat is 
v ry great. In the •rainy season (from 
Juue to September), the country is cover¬ 
ed with a motet luxuriant vegetation. The 
soil, in general, is fertile, producing maize, 
rice, miller, cotton, hemp, melons, indigo, 
dates, tho gooroo, or Soudan nut, Sic. 
The gigantic baobab, the butter-tree, \a- 
/ rious resinous trees, &e., are found in 
tlio forests. • Camels, dromedaries, asses, 
horses, sheep, goats and honied cattle 
. are numerous. Linus, leopards, hytvnas, 
wolves, jackals, rhinoceroses, elephants, 
girafles, monkeys, crocodiles, &c., arc 
found in the woods or rivprs. A groat 
portion of the country being populous, we 
may suppose it to contain about 20,000,000 
inhabitants. They tire more advauccd in 
civilization than the negroes 1 of the coast, 
to whom our knowledge has, till lately, 
been principally confined. They exer¬ 
cise some of the mechanical arts with skill, 
and an important commerce is carried on 


with the Barbary states, 'Egypt, and Nu- . 
bia, by Moorish merchants, in caravans. 
Staves, ivory, gum, ostrich feathers, &c n 
are the most considerable articles of ex- 
jmrt. The discovery of a great navigable' 
river, running through' the heart of the • 
connin', and accessible to Europeans from 
the sen, must have a mbk important .in- 
llueuee on the eoudition of this country. 
Park, Clapperton and Cailta Imve fur¬ 
nished us with nearly all the information 
which we possess concerning these re- ' 
pious, which were but indistinctly known 
to the ancients under the general name of 
Ethiopia: The Journal of the Landers 
(now in press) will give some further mate¬ 
rials relating to the south-western part. 

Nmn. Annual; a name formerly given 
to the white oxide of zinc. 

Nilk; a large river of Africa, which 
llows through Nubia and Egypt. Below 
Cairo, where it is J000 yards wide, it di¬ 
vides into two main branches, which ' 
again separate into several arms, the ex- . 
treme eastern and western of which give to 
tlie lower part of Egypt the form of a deltu. 

(q. \.) There were anciently reckoned 
seven principal mouths l>y which its 
waters were poured into the Mediterra¬ 
nean : only llioso of Dmnietla and liosettu - 
are at present navigable; tho others have 
been choked up. Tho sources of the 
Nile have never been accurately deter¬ 
mined. Among the-Greeks mul [tomans, 
this river excited the greatest interest; 
from its living the largest known to them, 
[rum its inundation, of which they had no 
oilier examples, mid were ignorant of flio 
cause, and from its unknown origin. The 
name A7/c, according to Hpinefo (/>c- * 
lures on Hirroghi/jhics), is Greek; the 
Egyptians calling it merely Jaro, which 
menus river. The true Nile is formed by 
the confluence of the Bahr-d-.Vmd (white 
river) and the liuhr-d-Jkrtk (him; river), in 
lat. 15° 4O' N. The limner, rising in 
Abyssinia, to the south-west of lake Dcm- 
bea, comes from the south-east, nn«l was 
considered by Bruce ns the Nile. The 
latter, however, which comes from the 
south-west, and is supposed to rise in tlie 
Mountains of the Moon, brings down the 
greatest mass of water, arid is considered 
l»y Cailliand as the true Nile. (See Me-- 
roc.) This is a mere dispute about words. • 
Jn lat. .17° 40^ it receives tlie Tacazze 
from the eitat, enters Egypt in 24°, follow-. 
ing nearly a northern course, and below 
Cairo (DO 0 15* N.) divides into tho two 
main arms above-mentioned, the,"I)amiet- • 
ta, or tlie eastern, and the Rosetta, or 

western branch. The distance .from the 

•» * 
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eonflnence of its two head branches to, 
the. sea is about 1500 miiqs; from its 
highest sources, prolwbly not tar from 
2500 miles. (See Rivers.) The cataracts 
so mudi celebrated by the ancients, mod¬ 
ern discoveries have shown to la*, insig- 
nilieant; they appear to be hardly any 
tiling more tlitln what we call, in this 
country, rapids. In Upper Egypt, il is 4 
coiiliiied between two ranges .of moun¬ 
tains, which leave only a narrow strip 
.each side of the river. Near Cairo, the 
riv< r valley widens, and the level nature ■ 
of the eouutry below allows it to spread 
itself over a wide plain. The seven 
months were called, by the ancients, the 
Canopic, the most western (probably to 
lAlte Kdko or Alarcotis), the liulbilir '(the 
llosetta branch), the St hnmitic (probably 
. terminating in lake Hourlos), the J‘hutinl- 
ic or Bucolic (now the Damicttu braneh), 
the iTanitfc, the McntUsian, and the I’d li¬ 
able (the moat easterly), which entered 
, the Finn at different points of what i*» now 
lake Alewzaleli. In IJp[>er and Middle 
Egyirt, there are groat numbers of canals 
on "tbe left bank of the river, which serve, 
to irrigate fhe, country: the principal, 
called tbe canal of Joseph, communicates 
with lake Ah nr is. (q. v.) The inunda¬ 
tions of the Nile an* owing to periodical 
ruins, which tail to the south of the 
degree. They liegiii in March, but have, 
no cll'crt upon the fuser until three months 
later. Towards tho.cnd of June, ii begins 
to rise, and continues rising at the rate of 
about four inches a day, limit the end of 
Scptemlier, when it lidls for about the 
same period of time. Herodotus informs 

• us that, in his timt*, a rise of It! ei.i its 
was sufficient to water the country: at 
present, 22 cubits are considered a good 
rise. A rise of 2(1 cubits, in le i 2!l, destroy¬ 
ed a groat many villages, with their .in¬ 
habitants. The lower part of l ig) pt has, 
therefore, lieen very much raised since 
the time of Herodotus, by the accumu¬ 
lated deposits of rich slime brought down 
l»y the river. (Sec. jjga/pt.) This mild, 

' Which is composed principally of argilla¬ 
ceous earth and carbonate of lime, serves 
to fertilize the overflowed lauds, and is 
used for manure for such places as are 

• not sufficiently saturated by the river: it 
Je also forincii into bricks, and various 
ressels for domestic use, &c. _ The pres¬ 
ent pacha'{see Mohammed Jllif lias opcii- 

■ ©d many of the old canals, which had 

. licen closed for centuries, and dug new 
, ones: among the latter, the canal of Mall- 
mood, connecting the harbor of Alexan¬ 
dria with the Nile, near Fouoh, 48 miles 


long, DO .feet nroad and 18 deep, is a mag¬ 
nificent work. Among the animals with 
which die Nile abounds, die nryist remark¬ 
able am the crocodile and the hippoiiota- 
mus. % In the ancient Egyptian mytholo¬ 
gy, die Nile was revered as the tutelary 
deity of the country. The Greeks make 
him the sou of Ponton and Thalassn, or 
of Occnnus and 'LViliys. Memphis is 
said to have been bis daughter. When 
the waters began to rise, the inhabitants 
celebrated die festivals called jYUoa, sac¬ 
rificed a black bull to him, strewed lotus 
flowers on tbe water, &c. In the city of 
Nilopolis, a temple was erected to him. 
His attributes are the crocodile, the sphinx, 
the hippopotamus and the dolphin. The 
Nile, lias been personified in several statues, 
particularly in a very noble one of black 
marble, now ill tbe Vatican, lie is dis¬ 
tinguished by Ids large cornucopia, by 
the sphinx couched under him, and by 
the sixteen little children playing around 
him., liy the sixteen children are under¬ 
stood the several risings of the river every 
3 ear, as (sir as to sixteen cubits. The 
lilnck marble is said to be in allusion to 
the Nile’s coming from Ethiopia, 'flic 
water flows down from under Ids robe, 
which conceals bis urn, to denote that the 
head of this river-was impenetrable, in 
some modem statues.-the bead of the tig- 
lire is quite hidden under Ids robe for the 
same, reason. An instrument, called a 
vilomckr, was constructed bj the. ancient 
Egyptians, consisting of a rod or pillar, 
marked with the necessary divisions, 
for tin* pur|M>se of asrcriainiug the pro- 
jMirtionate increases of the flood of lltc 
Nile. It is said by several Arabian writers 
to have been first set up by Joseph during 
bis regency in Eg) pi. The measure of it 
was sixteen cubits. ^ 

Nii.omktkii. (See .Vi/f.) 

Nimbus, or Gi.oat; the halo, or collec¬ 
tion of 1113 s surrounding, in ancient times, 
the heads of certain deities, kings anil 
emperors, and, since the establishment of 
Christianity, the beads of Christ and the 
saints. Some .have attributed the origin 
of the custom to the practice, in the Ho¬ 
man triumphs, of placing a common round 
shield over tins head of the triumphant 
leader, and have supposed that t|ie cover¬ 
ings which protected the heads of the 
statues of the gods lijom filth and dust, 
were called by the same name, mid that 
these rays were at first added for orna¬ 
ment, whence sprung afterwards the real 
halo, or glory. lint it is probable, from 
the numerous legends iu which holy 
ohildron are described with glories^ tliat 
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they owe their origin to an ancient Orient¬ 
al symbol.— Nbnbua is the Latin for cloud.' 
(See Clouds.) 

Nimkcojb* (anciently Noviomagus);a 
, strong city in tbo Dutch province of 
' Guelderlond, delightfully situated on a 
steep' hill, reaching down to the Waal; 
Iat,5J°51' N.; Ion. !12° 40? E.; popula¬ 
tion, 13,325. Most of the stn'ets are nar¬ 
row and dark. The principal of tlio nine 
churches is a handsome building. On a 
height, near the river are seen the ruins 
of an old tower, said to have been built 
by Charlemagne. The town-house con¬ 
tains a rich collection of Roman antiqui¬ 
ties. The Belvedere, a high tower, from 
which there is a most extensive view, is 
near the beautiful public walk, the I&tlvcr- 
bosi'h. The pale beer {Moll) of Nimegueu 
is liimous. Nimeguen is celebrated for 
two tri’aties of peace, concluded in lfi/8, 
between Spain, Frrtnco and Holland, and, 
in 10JU, iKitween Germany and Sweden. 

Niijks, or Nismkh {Nenuiusus); a city 
of France, capital of the department of 
' the Ward; lat. 43°50 / N.; Ion. 4°21' E.; 
350 miles south-east of Paris; episcopal 
see, and the seat of several departmental 
authorities. It is situated in a delightful 
plain, and is surrounded with boulivnrt/s , 
which occupy the place of the former for¬ 
tifications. It contains some handsome 
public hiiildingh, among which tiro the 
palais-tlr-juslice, an hospital, and cathe¬ 
dral. The public walks are magnificent. 
jL. population is 33,008, of which a great 
' number are Calvinists. The iiilialiitauts 
are principally employed in muimfhdiires, 
cliielly of silk and cotton. Jt has consider¬ 
able coiimiQrce in wine, oil, essences, 
drugs, dye-stuffs, &c. Nil nos, next to 
Koine, contains flic greatest number of 
monuments of Roman grandeur: among 
lhe.ni arc the square house (inaison carrie), 

, ail ancient temple, built by Adrian, 7(i fi’et 
long, 38 liroml, and 42 high, with 30 beau¬ 
tiful Coriiithum columns (it was repaired 
. by Louis XIV, and again in 1820); the 
amphitheatre, a noble circus of the Doric 
order, the walls of winch, couqiosed of 
enormous-masses of stone, united witty 
admirable skill, and about 1200 feet iri 
circumference, are in good preservation; 
die beautiful fountain of Diana, with its 
baths and trees; tho temple of BiauaJ in 
ruins; and tho ancient tower Ahgne, on a 
hill outside of the city, the original desti¬ 
nation of wliich is unknown. Very fine 
mosaics have been found here, and mi* 
merous fragments of ancient buildings, 
with Greek and liatin inscriptions. Nitnes 
is supposed to liavc boon built by a Greek 


colony, and was afterwards, for about 500 

R in the possession of the Romans. 

e sixteenth century, it becanie a 
strong hold of Calvinism (see Huguenots ), 
and suffered mucli during tho civil wan. 
In 1815 (sec f Vance), it was the. scene of 
religious violence in conscqneuee of the 
reaction of that |>criod. See Millin’s 
Voynge. dam lea Dfpnrtemmts du Midi; 
Menard’s lEsfoirc dcs Antiijuitis dt Ntims 
(1822). 1 
Nimrod; a valiant warrior, who, ac¬ 
cording to the Mosaic account, lived before 
2000 If. (’., and is generally supposed to 
have been die first conqueror who substi¬ 
tuted the monarchical yoke for tho patri¬ 
archal indojM'ndoney of tho nomadic tribes. 
Babylon niul the monarchy of Nimrod 
were founded by him, and oulargcd by 
the conquest of the towns (lortiiied tribes) 
of Kirch (afterwards Kdcssa), Acciul (af¬ 
terwards Nisibis), and Calneh (afterwards 
Ctesiphou, in Mesopotamia). Herder calls t 
him the builder of tho tower of Babel, and 
considers tho representation of him, as a 
powerful hunter, merely a figurative des¬ 
ignation of the tyranny anil urtifice by 
which lie subjected and united the wild 
nomadic tribes.— Nimrod, in Cbuldaic 
and Arabic, signifies a rclnl. 

Nine; used by the English poets for 
the Muses (q. v.), on account of their 
numlier. 

Nixkikii. (See JVfjuts.) 

Nixox iik LTIwlos. (See I* Undos.) 
Ni.xtji, in music; an interval contain¬ 
ing an octave and a tone; also a name 
given in the chord, consisting of a com¬ 
mon chord, with the eighth advanced ono 
note. 

Nim’S was, according to an uncertain 
tradition, ail Assyrian king, the successor 
of Beliis, and one of the. greatest coiir 
qiierors in Asia, lie extended tho As¬ 
syrian kingdom to the borders of India, 
to the Nile mid the Tunuis, married Seinir- 
ainis, die wife of Mcdon, one of his gen¬ 
erals, who Imd assisted him, by stratagem, 
in tho conquest of Bacira, the capital city 
of the Hadrians, and built Nineveh, the 
capital of his own kingdom, which, ac¬ 
cording to Niebuhr, is situated on the east 
side of the Tigris, opposite Mosul. His 
son was Ninyas. His kingdom is eon- 
sidert*d as having boon founded between 
2000 and 2100 years'll. C. 

Niobe, daughter of Tantalus (king of 
Lydia) and of Dione, or F.uryunassa, was 
the wife of Amphion, who, in common, 
with Zetlnis, goverued Thebes, which 
they had built. According to the com- 
Tiyiti accounts, she had seven sons add 
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seven daughters, null, proud of bet bloom¬ 
ing offspring, she so tar forgot herself as 
to exalt herself above Latouu, the mother 
■of only two children—Apollo and Diana; 
and, in punishment of her presumption, 
she had to witness the destruction of .her 
children by the arrows of the twin dei¬ 
ties. Anguish and despair transfbwied 
the wretched mother, otter long wander¬ 
ings, into a stone, which was shown on 
mount Sipylus, iu the kingdom of her 
father. Amphinn ntid Zetlms also fell, 
pierced hy the arrows of Apollo, when, 
full of wrath, they penetrated into the 
sanctuary of the god. This is the most 
common acconnt of tlfc futo of Niohe, in 
thifc circumstances of wliich poets fre- 
(piently differ,- who have taken this story 
lor a subject as often as artists. • The ori¬ 
gin of the fable seems to lie in the ancient 
iigurc of speech, by which it was said of 
young people who died suddenly, that 
they liad been struck with the arrows of 
Apollo or Diana; and, iu almost all lan¬ 
guages, petrifaction is the natural imago 
of the highest degree of torpid despair. 
One of tlie most beautiful exhibitions of 
nncicut art is contained in the group of 
Niohe.- The statues forming this group 
were dug up in 1583, near the Porta Lat- 
eraneusis, in Rome, were purchased hy 
the cardinal Ferdinaud <le’ Medici, who 
caused them to be placed in the villa 
Medici, and, in J772, were conveyed to 
Florence by the grand-duke Leopold, 
where, in 1777, they were placed in the 
Rotunda la Trihunn, after their restoration 
Ivy Vincenzo Spiuazzi. 'flic group con¬ 
sists of fourteen statues, and is considered 
to be the one descrilied by Pliny Re¬ 
specting its author nothing certain was, 
even in his time, known; some, with 
Pliny, attributed it to Henpas; others, to 
Praxiteles: Winkehnann declared himself 
lor Scopas. Equally ignorant are we 
respecting the original combination of the 
single figures. It has hitherto been the 
, more difficult to form an opinion, inas-’ 
' much as several of them, the “two wrest¬ 
lers,” as they are termed, the [icdagoguo 
(whom Fuhrom takes for king Amphion), 
and jane of the daughters (whom Gdthe 
th inks an Erato), have been pronounced 
by the best connoisseurs pot to belong to 
tins ■'group, although they were all found 
in one place and at the same time. The 
English architect Cockerell, in an essay, in 
18Id, proposed the conjecture that these 
celebrated statues were arranged, on a 
line pyramidally, and constituted, the or¬ 
naments of the front of some ancient, tem¬ 
ple; and it is well known that tfte (ir,ck 
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architects were- fond of decorating the 
‘fronts of their temples in such a maimer. 
The supposition is corroborated by the ex¬ 
aminations which the British artist him¬ 
self made of. the_.single statues. Their , 
heights, diminishing' on both sides so as 
to form the sides of a triangle; their atti¬ 
tudes, perfectly adapted to such a situa¬ 
tion; all of them pressing towards the 
centre, formed hy the mother as the. high- ' 
cst statue; anil then the remarkable 
neglect, and even intentionally imperfect 
workmanship of the back of most of these 
statues, which evidently shows that the 
lutist liad thought only of the ell'ec.t pro¬ 
duced hy a front view of his work, des¬ 
tined fpr exhibition on « wall;—all these 
considerations make it probable that this 
group was designed fur such an architec¬ 
tural embellishment. Cockerell has illus¬ 
trated this arrangement by a sketch, 
etched hy himself on stone. 

Nj pines. (See Japan.) 

Nisrkt, Charles, D. D., first president 
of Dickinson college, Pennsylvania, was 
horn in 17JM>, at Haddington, Scotland, and 
received his education in Edinburgh. For 
several years he officiated as minister of 
Montrose, and, in I7K}, when the college 
iu Carlisle was iiislituled, was invited to 
become its president. Ill 1785, he entered 
upon the duties of that station, and con¬ 
tinued to fulfil them uiitil his death, Jan.- 
17, 180-1, iu the sixtieth year of his age. 
The learning of doctor Nishet was very 
extensive. lie was an admirable classical 
scholar, and particularly conversant with 
Creel:. At. one time he could repeat the 
whole of the yKneid and of Voting’s Night 
Tlimnrht?; indeed, his power of'([nutation 
generally was inexhaustible. He was en¬ 
dowed with genuine wit, and was .some¬ 
times inclined to he sarcastic. His ser¬ 
mons were impressive and powerful. In 
disposition, lie was sincere, benevolent 
and huinane. 

Nisi 1‘iuijs. ‘ Trial at nisi prius is a 
name often given, both in England and tho 
U. States, to trial hy jury, iu the superior 
courts. The term originated, in the, Eng¬ 
lish courts, in tho following way: Ques¬ 
tions of* fact, in all causes' commenced in’- 
the courts of Westminster' hall, are, by 
course of the coiirts, appointed lo he tried 
on’a day fixed in some Easter or Michael¬ 
mas term, by a jury returned from the 
county wherein the cause, of action arises;' 
hut with this proviso ,—Nisi prius jiistid 
urii ad assisas mpiendas venmnt; that is,» 
unless before the day fixed, the judges 
df assize come iuto the CQtinty in question, 
which.they always do iuthc vacation pre- 
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coding «jach Easter and Mirhjielmas term, 
and there try the cause; tmd then, upon 
return of the verdict given by the jury to 
the court above,.the judges there give 
judgment for the party for whom the ver¬ 
dict is found. The commission under 
which these judges of assize act is called 
a “commission of nm prius,” and, 
the jury trials take place before them, 
while the judges in Westminster hall set¬ 
tle questions of law, these jury trials are 
called “trials at nisiprivs.” 

JVismks. $ne Nunes.) 

N it a ate of Sir.vER. . (Sec Silver.) 

Nitre ; the common name of nitrate of 
potash. (See Potash.) 

N iti! tc Aeii>. (See /kid, and Mlm/ren.) 

Nitkoubv ; the name of an elastic fluid, 
discovered by doctor Rutherford, in 177*2. 
It derives its name from its forming the 
lwsis of nitric acid. Lavoisier discovered, 
in 177.'), that it is a constituent part of the 
atmosphere—a discovery which was also 
made, at about the same time, by Selieele. 
It is most easily procured by burning 
phosphorus in atmospheric air, which ab¬ 
stracts the oxygen; and the residuul gas, 
after agitation v^irh Water, or solution of 
potash, is (Hire nitrogen, lly exposing air 
to the liquor formed hy boiling sulphur 
and lime with water, we obtain, in the 
course of a lew days, very pure nitrogen ; 
also, if a few pieces of ffob or muscular 
fibre be put into a retort, tmd nitric acid, 
diluted with lour, or live parts of water, be 
iJ.detl, ami a moderate beat applied, ni¬ 
trogen gits will be disengaged, not, how¬ 
ever, iu a state of complete purity. This 
gas lias heeii known by various names, as 
corrupted air, mephitic air, plilogistieated 
air, to d azot 1 *, the latter appellation having 
been derivt tl from a prirntive, and 
life, in allusion to its unlit ness lor respira¬ 
tion—tt character, however, common to 
many gases. Nitrogen gas is invisible, 
insipid and inodorous. It is lighter than 
atmospheric, air, its specific, gravity Iviug 
to dial of the latter as .9722 to i. Tins 
weight of 100 cubic inches is 29.ti.V-27 
grains. It is principally characterized by 
certain negative qualities, and by the na¬ 
ture of the compounds/which it forms. It 
is uninflammable, ami inenpabfe of snp- 
jmrting combustion, a burning body im¬ 
mersed in it being immediately extin¬ 
guished. It is equally incapable of sup- 
lorting animal life by respiration; not, 
jowever, throqgh any operation as a poi- 
boii, but simply from‘the exclusion of ox¬ 
ygen. It is not perceptibly absorbed hy 
water. It* peculiar characters, as a dis¬ 
tinct substance, arc better shown in its 
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chemical combinations. . lit unites with. 
oxygen in different proportions, and forms 
compounds jiosscssed of very peculiar 
chemical properties. Compounds of it 
with chlorine and iodine may be obtained; 
and it is a chief ingredient in the products 
of the animal kingdom. It unites, too, 
with hydrogen, forming one of the Alkalies 
—ammonia. What purposes are served 
hy the nitrogen in the ahnospbere, is iiot 
clearly understood. Its most obviouH use? 
is as a diluent to moderate the action of ■ 
oxygen; lint, as it is found to exist ill 
large quantities in all miimai substances, it 
is probably of more direct utility to some 
IMirt of the animal system.-—Nitrogen 
unites with oxygen iu 4 proportions, form- • 
ing as many distinct compounds. These 
are, l. protoxide of azote, or nitrous oxide; * 
9. dcutoxidc of azote, nitrous gas, nr nitric 
oxide ; .‘1. nitrous acid ; 4. nitric acid. 
Nitrons oxide, or protoxide of azole, was 
dirttnvered by doctor Priestley, iu 1772, 
but was first accurately investigated by sir 
11. Davy, in 1799. The best mode, of 
procuring it is to expose the salt called 
nitrate of ammonia to the Uamn of an 
Argand lamp in a glass retort. When the 
temperature reaches 400° Falir., a whit¬ 
ish cloud will rise into the neck of the re¬ 
tort, accompanied by the copious cvolu- 
liou of gas, which.must be collected over 
mercury lor accurate researches, hut, for 
common experiments, may bo received 
over water. It has all the physical prop¬ 
erties of common air. Jt has a sweet 
taste, a faint, agreeable odor, and is con¬ 
densable by about its own volume of 
water. A taper plunged into it burns 
with great brilliancy, the flame, being sur¬ 
rounded with a bluish halo. Sulphur and. 
most other combustibles require a higher 
degree of heat for their combustion in it 
than in either oxygen or common air. 
Specific gravity, 1.5277. It is respirable, 
but not lilted to support liti*. Sir II. Davy 
first showed that, by breathing a lew 
quarts of it, ellee.ts analogous to those oc¬ 
casioned by drinking fermented liquors 
were produced. Individuals who differ 
in temperament are, however, differently 
aflected. Sir If, Davy describes the 
'effect it had upon the following persons 
1 hits: u 31 r .Janics Thomson—invohintary 
laughter; thrilling iu his toes and fingers; 
exquisite sensations of pleasure. A pain 
in the back and knees, occasioned by 
fatigue the day l>elbre, recurred a few 
minutes afterwards. A "Similar oliscrva- . 
tion, we think, we have made on others j 
artd wo impute it to the undoubted power 
of the gas. to increase' the sensibility, or 
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nervous power, beyond any other agent, 
and probably in a peculiar manner. Mr. 
Robert Southey could not distinguish be- 
' tween tho first effects and an apprehen-. 
sion of which he was unable to divest 
himself. His first definite sensations wero 
a fullness and dizziness in the head, such 
os to induce the fear of failing. This was 
succeeded by .a laugh which was involun¬ 
tary, but highly pleasurable, accompanied 
, byu peculiar thrilling in the extremities— 
a sensation perfectly new and delightful. 
For many hours after this experiment, ho 
imagined that his taste and smell were 
more acute, and is certain that ho felt un¬ 
usually strong and cheerful. In a second 
experiment, lie felt pl> asurc still superior, 
and has since poetically remarked that lie 
supposes the atmosphere of the highest 
of ail possible heavens to be composed of 
this gas. lrt persons of great susceptibili¬ 
ty, the inspiration of this gas has lieeti 
known to produce linplenssuft and even 
alarming symptoms: by such it cannot he 
inhaled with impquity. Before conclud- 
, ing our account of it, we must explain the 
theory of its production from the nitrate 


of ammonia. The sole products of th« 

,operation above described are water and 
the nitrous oxide gas. Nitrate of ammo¬ 
nia is composed of 

Nitric acid,.... 54, one proportion; 
Ammonia, ■ ... 17, one proportion; 
71 

Nitric acid consists of 
Nitrogen,..... 14, one proportion; 
Oxygen,.40, five proportions;' 

54 ' . 

and ammonia of 

Nitrogen,.14, one proportion; 

Hydrogen, .... 3, three proportions. 

77 

By the action of heat, these elements ar¬ 
range themselves in a new order. The 
hydrogen takerfso much oxygen as is suf¬ 
ficient fin - forming water, and the residual 
oxygen converts the nitrogen both of the 
nitric acid and of* the ammonia into the 
protoxide of nitrogen. The decomposi¬ 
tion of 71 grains of the salt will therefore 
yield 



Water, 27, or 3 proportions 

Nitrous oxide, 44, or 2 proportions 

71 


Oxygen, 

I lydrogen, 
Oxygen, ’ 
Nitrogen, 


24, or 3 proportions. 
3, or 3 proportions. 
10, or 2 proportions. 
2b, or 2 proportions. 


The nitric oxide, nitrous gas, or deutoxidc 
’ of nitrogen, was discovered by doctor 
Hales, but its properties wero first inves¬ 
tigated by doctor Priestley. It is obtained 
by the action of diluted nitric acid on 
metals, the metal abstracting n portion of 
the oxj'geu from the acid, and converting 
it into nitric oxide, which assumes the 
clastic form. -It is not always evolved 
pure, nitrous acid and nitrogen gas living 
* often formed at the same time. Its purity 
is enhanced when the metal copper or 
quicksilver is used. It is a colorless gas. 
When mingled with common air, or any 
gaseous mixture that contains oxygen iu 
an imcoinbinud state, dense, suffocating, 
, acid fumes, of a rod or orange color, are 
produced, 'called nilrous add vapors , 
which are copiously absorbed by water, 
and communicate acidity to it. Nitric ox¬ 
ide is thus distinguishable from every oth¬ 
er substance, and, for the same reason, 
affords ti convenient test for detecting the 
presence of free oxygen, wherever it ex¬ 
ists in gaseous mixtures. It does-not red- 
■\len the vegetable blues; is sparingly sob 
ufiht in wabjr - Burning sulphur and n 
caft< Il® are instantly extinguished 


by it; but charcoal and phosphorus, if in 
tho state of \ivid combustion at the mo¬ 
ment ofbeiiig immersed in it, bum with 
increased brilliancy. It is quite irrespim- 
blc, exciting a strung spasm of the glottis, 
as soon ns an attempt is made to inhale it. 
It is partially decomposed by being passed 
through red hot tulwu Two volumes of 
the nitric oxide yielded sir II. Davy one 
volume of nitrogen, arid about one of.car¬ 
bonic acid, iu his decomposition of it'by 
means of burning charcoal, whence jit is 
inferred to consist of equal measures of 
oxygen and nitrogen gases united, without 
any condensation. Ntrous acid is obtain¬ 
ed by exposing nitrate of lead to heut in a 
glass retort. Pure nitrous acid comes 
over in the form of mi orange-colored 
liquid. It is so volatile as to boil at tho 
temperature of82°. Ita specific gravity iy 
J.450. When mixed with water, it is de¬ 
composed, and nitrous gas is disengaged, 
occasioning effervescence. It is compos¬ 
ed of one volume of oxygen, united with 
two of nitrouH gas. The various-coloml 
nitric acids found in commerce are not 
nitrous acids, but nitric acid, impregnated 
with bitxoua gas. Nitric add was fust 
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obtained by distilling a . mixture of nitre 
and clay, during the thirteenth century, 
by Raymond Lully, a chemist of the island 
of Majorca. Basil Valentine, in the fif¬ 
teenth century, floscrilxss the process more 
. minutely, and calls the acid water of mite. 
Subsequently it was called spirits of nitre , 

' and aquafortis. Nitric acid is prc|Hucd 
as follows: Three parts of pure nitrate 
of potash, coarsely powdered, are to be 
put into a glass retort, with two of strong 
sulphuric acid. To the retort is united a 
tubulated receiver, mat heat is applied to 
, the retort by nsand bath. The first product 
that passes into the receiver is generally red 
and fuming, hut-these appearances soon 
subside,and the acid comes over pale, and 
eu’ii colorless. After this it again heroines 
morn red and fuming, till the end of the 
operation. The arid obtained, provided 
the process be, carefully eondueted, will 
have a specific gravity of 1.5; and acid of 
this density may Iks obtained, amounting 
If) t vo thirds of the weight qf the nitre 
employed. The receiver requires to bo 
refrigerated by fold water or ice. When 
a strung nitric acid is not the object, but it 
is intended simply to lunuidiicture the 
common dilute acid, called, in commerce, 
aquafortis, less sulphuric acid, in propor¬ 
tion to the. nitre, will suffice: 100 parts of 
good nitre, tit) of strong sulphuric, acid, 
and 20 of water, form economical propor¬ 
tions. Nitric acid, having a specific, grav¬ 
ity 1.5, contains nearly Hi per cent, of 
acui,and 14 of water, lit has been formed 
by electrizing, for a great length of time, 
a mixture of oxygen and nitrogen gases, 
in the proportion, by-measure, of 5 parts 
of '\ygeu to ,‘l of common air, or 7' oxy¬ 
gen to 5$ nitrogen, or common air, by itself. 
A little water is contained in the tube, 
bolding potash in solution, which, after 
the experiment, becomes converted into 
nitrate of potash. This experiment was 
first performed in 1785, by Mr. Cavendish, 
who inferred from it that nitric, acid, is 
composed of oxygen ami nitrogen. Nitric 
arid, as obtained in thu laboratories of the 
arl£, frequently contains portions of sul¬ 
phuric acid umli of muriatic acid. The 
former is derived from the. acid which is 
used .'in the process, and the latter from 
sea-salt, which is frequently mixed with 
, nitre. These impurities may be detected 
by adding a few drops of a solution of 
muriate of barytes, and nitrate of silver, to 
fHqmrute portions of nitric acid, diluted 
with a or 4 parts of distilled water. Jf the 
muriate of barytes cause-a, cloudiness or 
precipitate,sultftiuric acid must be present; 
if a similar effect be produced by uilmte 


of silver, the .presence of muriatic acid 
may be inferred. Nitric acid is purified 
lrem sulphuric acid by redistilling it from . 
a small quantity of the nitrate of potash, 
with the alkali of which the sulphuric 
acid unites, and remains in the retort. To 
separate the muriatic acid, it is necessary 
to drop n solution of uitrute of silver into 
the nitric acid as long as a precipitate is 
formed, and draw otF the pure aeul by 
distillation. Nitric ncid possesses acid 
properties in an eminent degree. It 
unites with and neutralizes alkaline sub¬ 
stances, forming with them salts, which 
are called nitrates. When of a specific 
gravity of J.5, it emits dense, white, suflo- 
eating liimcs, if exposed to the air, from 
which it attracts moisture, and experiences 
a diminution in its density and strength. 

A rise, of temperature, is occasioned by 
mingling it with water in a certain pro¬ 
portion. From its strong affinity for wa-» 
ter, it (>i easions snow to liquefy with great 
rapidity. It boils at 24S 5 Falir., and may 
he distilled without suffering material 
change. It. may Is* frozen at about 50° 
below /ere: when diluted with half its 
weight of water, it. becomes solid at l-i° F. 
Nitric acid acts powerfully on substances 
which tire disposed to unite with oxygen; 
and lienee it is much employed by chem¬ 
ists for bringing bodies to the maximum 
of oxidation. Nearly all the metals are 
oxidized by it, and some of them, such ns 
tin, copper and mercury, are attacked 
with great tiolence. If flung on burning 
charcoal, it increases the brilliancy of its 
combustion in ;i high degree. Sulphur 
and phosphorus* are converted into acids 
by its action. All vegetables are decom¬ 
posed Ity it. In general, the oxjgeu of ■ 
the nitric acid enters into direct eomhina- 

• li <hi with the hydrogen and carbon of 
those compounds, funning water with iho 
first, ami carbonic acid with the second. 
This happens remarkably in those com¬ 
pounds in which, hydrogen and carbon 
are. predominant, as in alcohol and the 
oils. It effects the decomposition of ani¬ 
mal matters also. The cuticle and nails 
receive a permanent yellow stain jvhen 
touched with it; and, if applied - to the 
skin in sufficient quantity, it acts as a 
powerful cautery, destroying the organiza¬ 
tion of the part entirely. When oxidation' 
is effected through the medium of liitric 
-acid, the acid itself is commonly converted 
into the deutoxide of nitrogen, which is 
sometimes evolved in a state of purity, Util 
more commonly mingled with nitrous ox- 

r ido and uitrous acid gases. - The direct 

* solar light deoxidizes nitric acid, resolving 
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„ a portion of it into oxygen and nitrous ; 
acid. When the vapor of nitric, acid is 
transmitted through red-hot tubes, it suf¬ 
fers complete decomposition,and a mixture 
i of nitrogen and oxygen gases i» the prod¬ 
uct. Nitric acid is 'of considerable use 
in the arts. It is employed for etching on 
copper; as a solvent or. tin, to form'with 
dial metal a mordant for some of the finest 
dyes; in metallurgy nud assaying,in various 
chemical processes, on account of the 
facility with which it parts with its oxy¬ 
gen and dissolves metal; in medicine as 
a tonic, as also in the form of vapor to de¬ 
stroy contagion. ’ For the purposes of the 
arts,* it is commonly used in • a diluted 
state, and contaminated with the sulphu¬ 
ric atul muriatic acids by the name of 
aqua-fortis, two kinds of which arc found 
in the, shops,—one called double aqua¬ 
fortis, winch is about halt' the strength of 
iliitrie. acid; the other simply aqua-fortis, 
which is half the strength of the double. 
A eompntind made by mixing two parts 
of the nitric ucid with one of miiriatie, 
known formerly by the name of nquaregia, 
and now by that of intro-muriatic acid-, lias 
the property of dissolving gold and plalina. 
On mixing the two acids, beat is given 
out, an effervescence takes place, and the 
mixture acquires an orange color. Nitro¬ 
gen combines with chlorine ami iodine to 
form two very remarkable compounds. 
Tin* first of these, the chloride of nitrogen, 
is formed by the action of chlorine on 
some salt of ammonia. Tt> ton nation is 
owing to the decomposition of ammonia 
(a compound of nitrogen and hydrogen) 
by chlorine : the hytjrogfcn of the ammo¬ 
nia unites with chlorine and form.- muri¬ 
atic acid, while the nitrogen of the am¬ 
monia, being presented in its nascent state, 
to chlorine dissolved in the solution, enters, 
into combination with it. The chloride 
of nitrogen is 'formed gradually, when a 
glass receiver, filled with chlorine gas, is 
. inverted over u.bowl containing a solution 
of muriate of ammonia, and falls in little, 
globules .through the fluid to the bottom 
of the dish, whence it is withdrawn with 
the utmost care by means of a glass 
syringe. On being injected into a metallic 
mortar, or leaden dish containing a littio 
.volatile oil, or phosphorus in small pieces, 
it detonates with extreme violence. Its 
specific gravity is l.fi/jd: it is not congcal- 
'ed by' the iuterise cold produced by a 
mixture of snOw and salt; may be distil¬ 
led at 1G0 5 Fahr., but explodes at a tem¬ 
perature between 200° and 212°. It con¬ 
sists of chlorine 144, or 4 proportions; 
nitrogen, 14, or 1 proportion,—rlodide of 


nitrogen. From the weak affinity that' ■ 
exists between iodine and nitrogen, these - 
substances caunOt be made to unite direct- 
ly ; but, wheu iodine is put into a solution 
of ammonia, the alkali istdecomposed; its .. 

■ elements unite with different {tortious of 
iodine, and thus cause the formation of 
liydriotlic acid and iodide of nitrogen. 
The latter subsides in the form of a dork 
powder, which is characterized, like chlo¬ 
ride of nitrogen, by its explosive property. 

It detonates violently as soon as it is dried, 
and slight pressure while it is moist pro- ' 
duces a similar effect, llcat and light 
am emitted during the, explosion, and io¬ 
dine and nitrogen arc set free. It consists 
of one proportional of nitrogen to throe of 
iodine. Willi regard to the nature of ni¬ 
trogen there lias been, and still exists, con- 
' sidcrable diversity of opinion. Jierzclius 
lias inferred, from speculations connected 
with the doctrine 'of definite proportions, . 
that it is a compound of oxygen with an 
unknown base, to which lie has given llto 
name of nitrinuiiy and has fixed the pro¬ 
portions at 14.32 of base, and 05.fi?' of ox¬ 
ygen ; others, on the contrary, have af¬ 
firmed, as a consequence of tiiis doctrine, 
that nitrogen can contain no oxygeu—a 
proof of the liulc value to be attached to 
such speculations. The Strongest argu¬ 
ments for the compound nature of nitro¬ 
gen an* derived from its slight tendency 
to con i hi nation, and from its being found 
abundantly in the organs of animals 
which feed on substances that do not con¬ 
tain it. Its uses in the economy of the 
globe, are little understood. This is like¬ 
wise favorable to the idea that its real 
chemical nature is its yet unknown, and 
leads to the. hop; of its .being decomposa¬ 
ble. It would appear that the nitrogen of 
the atmosphere and oxygihi combine in , 
other j import ions, than those in which 
they exist in the air, under certain cir¬ 
cumstances. ' Thus we find that mild cal¬ 
careous or alkaline matter favors this for-' 
mation of nitric acid in certain regions of 
the earth; and that they arc essential to 
its production in our, artificial arrange¬ 
ments tor forming nitre .from decompos- . 
ing auitnal and vegetable siiltftanccs. 

Nitrous Oxide. (See Nitrogen,) ’ 

Nivosk. (See Calendar, vol. ij, p. 403.) ■ 

Nizam Djkdid. (See Ottoman Em- 
pire.) 

N izza. (See Nice.) 

Noam; the patriarch Of'whom-wo are 
told, in the book of Genesis, that God' 
chose him, for iys piety, to be tlio father 
of die new race of men which peopled < 
the earth after the deluge.* Having been 
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admonished by God of the coming flood', 
he built a vessel by the 'direction of Je¬ 
hovah, into which he entered with hig' 
family, and all kinds of aninmls. (Sco 
■ Deluge.) After the waters had subsided 
from the earth, die vessel which contain¬ 
ed the progenitors of all living* creatures, 
rested on mount Ararat, in Armenia, 
where Noah ottered a thank-offering to 
God, and was assured that the earth 
should never again he destroyed by a 
flood. As a sign of this covenant with 
Noah, God set the rainbow in the clouds. 
Permission was now granted to the hu¬ 
man race to eat flesh, provided they did 
not eat it raw with the blood; ami murder 
was declared punishable by death. Noah 
then began to cultivate the earth, and 
planted a vineyard, and, having made 
wine, Itoeame intoxicated. While under 
the influence of the wine, his sun llarn 
ridiculed (he exposure \»fhis tiithcr, while 
his other sons, Shorn and Jnphcth, rever¬ 
ently covered him with a garment. When 
the patriarch awoke, mid was aware of 
what had taken place, lie gave his blessings 
to the filial piety of the latter, and pro¬ 
nounced a curse of servitude tifton the 
posterity of the former. Noah died at the 
age of‘.>50 years, 1150 years after the flood. 

Noui.r.KS; one of the oldest.noble fam¬ 
ilies in France. Among the members of 
this family, which has ever been invested 
with the first offices in the kingdom, are, 1. 
Jlnloine tie .Vuailles, celebrated on account 
of his embassies under Henry II. Theabbc 
Vrrtothas published an aecotuit of them. 
Ilis brother, the bishop of Acqs, was also 
employed on several important and difli¬ 
eu!' diplomatic missions to England, Italy, 
and even Constantinople,— 2. jhvie Jules, 
duke of Nouilles, bom 1(150, inherited from 
his father the first company of the gardes- 
du-corps., and, in the war of Kitf’J—1)7, com¬ 
manded u corps-tP-nrmi'e in Catalonia; 
in Hi! >3 Was made marshal, and, in 1(194, 
gained the battle of the Ter against the 
Spaniards. He died in 1708.—& Imws 
Jlnloine de .Ynaillcs; brother of the preced¬ 
ing, arehbishop of Paris and cardinal. On 
• account of the aid which he afforded to 
Qitesm!, he was persecuted by the Jesu- 
' its, ami csjM.'ciidly by Lc Tellicr, the con¬ 
fessor of Louis XIV. They prevailed on 
the pope to issue the bull Unigenilus{(\. v.), 
which was resisted *by Noftilles, os areh¬ 
bishop of Paris, till he was finally com¬ 
pelled to yield, in Ills 78th year. He died 
soon afterwards, in 1739.— A- Jldrian Mau¬ 
rice, duke of Nouilles, son of the above- 
mentioned Anne Jules, served with dis¬ 
tinction in Spain, in.the Spanish war of 


succession, was emitted grandee of Sjmin, 
of the first class, arid, in 1698, married 
Framboise d’Aubigii6, a niece of inadamc 
de Muintcuon. During the minority of 
Louis XV, he was president of the coun¬ 
cil of ft mince, and member of the council 
of regency,-which fro left, however, in 
1721, rather I nan concede the presidency 
to cardinal Dubois. He was exiled ,by- • 
the influence of this intriguing priest, after 
whose death lie was recalled, iu 1723, 
when he was reinstated in his limner 
ollices. In .173-1, he solved under Ber¬ 
wick in the caiti|iaigri on the Rhine, and 
at the siege of l’hilipsburg, and, after the 
death of Berwick, received the. marshal’s 
stall'. In the following year, he com¬ 
manded the French army 'in Italy. When 
the Austrian war of succession broke out, 
after the death of the em|>eror Charles 
VI, Noailles received a command on the 
Rhine. In 1743, by the unseasonable im¬ 
petuosity of liis nephew, the count of 
Gnumuoiif, he lost the battle of Detlin- 
gon, anil, by this means, the fruits of the 
wise measures by which he had brought 
the English army to tlic verge of ruin. 
Ilis age no longer permitting him to light 
at the head of armies, ■ he entered the 
ministry. With splendid talents, lie 
united ( all the faults of the courtiers of 
the times. His friendship fur marshal t 
Saxe iud'iecd him, although iui ehler 
marshal, to serve him as first aid in the 
battlo orFoiiteuui. Ilis two sons were, 
in 1775, made marshals of France. After 
liis death, the abl>6 Mi)lot published 
Memoires jmlilvptes ei militaires pour 
scroir a FHistoire de Imuis XIV el de 
Low's XV, composes svr les Pieces origi- 
■nales recueiUics par Jldrien Maurice, Due 
de. JVbaHles , &c\, which contains interesting 
information, not only respecting 1 1ledtistory 
■of the wars ol*Louis XIV and X V, hut also 
respecting the history of Spain, tinder 
Charles II, aiul Philip V. In hirer times, 
the following members of this family 
have rendered themselves'distinguished.— 
Louis, viscount of Noailles, a general, aud 
memlicr of the. first national convention, 
in 1789. Chosen, by the nobility a depu¬ 
ty to the status-general, he proposed to 
liis chamber, June 13, to. form a union 
with tlic third estate. Montmorency, 
Rochefoucauld, Lafayette, &c., voted in 
the affirmative, and, after long deliates, 
forty members of the chamber of nobles, 
united with the national assembly, June 
25. August 4, Noailles was the first" 
who exhorted the clergy anil nobility in 
the assembly to renpuuce their privileges, 
os injurious to tho common weal: Alter 
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dynasty; in Bnda^liir^^iQlution/only to the ,,' 

She conquest of-tbc Normans, in ibetemK# younger sons were obliged to seek their -. 
fciwl' eleventh centuries.; end was :rifkt*vVffrrtune either in tbearroy or the church..;. 
Wards J ^ad'over *U;T5tri$pi;f f0r*&icp4‘ Every meaneternployhienj, eyenmetpan-.;,. 
lint tunc, digiutkij wtfwfeltajs'liial^^ heVe:*tiIe business, was followed b^the mms of/>- 
becorpe henyi^ary. Vjtjpdor Virions form^' npbiHty. The nob'dity of England has , 


hound todo Bfcrvicc in wfir and at the TLaocaster, Cornwallis), and somo vi^coun- 
eourt), which latter were not always con- . ties (Durham, Chester, tlie isle °f Elyyand 
siddr&l ns perfectly free-, were distil iguish- especially the isle of Man, belonging to 
.oil iftont^the, peasants ami common ciri- £l*e (hike of Athol),, enjoyed,, at} cwmtM*\ 
zone, who were bound to phrfonu the ' palatine, so called, subordinate rights of t ■ 
common .laborious services ijlicse latter," government. The sovereignty connected 
ho\Vpker, ah) not to Iw considered alto-' with the ancient fiefs, of the French ; 
aether in tim light of Iwpdmen. TJio/ princes—as the dukedoms of 'NormCndy,^ 
further progress of these civil distiuctions, Bretagne, Gnhmne, Burgundy ; the coun¬ 
ted, their relations to (Ik: jxxiple, took a ties of Toulouse, Champagne, Flanders ; 
very different coarse in the different * and the territories of Duuphine, Pro- 
coUntriBS of Europe. In England, Scot- Venice, Fn»uche-C 6 nrt 6 , Yenaissin,' &c.— 
land, Spain, nod to some extent in Italy, the took its rise-at a very early period, and 
higher nobility, attached to the titles of had already become complete, when Hugh - 
lortbfaurl'borons, descended only to'the Capet ascended the throne. But Franco’ 
eldest son. The younger sons, even in was fortunate enough to unite, by degrees, 
carie of. preferment in civil life (their rank uH these extensive fiefs with the crown, so 
in iWlnnd is established by' Law), belong that only a few small sovereignties (as the 
essentially to the mass of the-people, princedoms of Bouillon, Dombes,Orange,- 
Tlicy* engage in varioiis kinds of busi- A vision and Veliaissin, &c:) have, main-' 


They engage in various Kinds ot tuin- 
ncss j Jthey mil-only devote themselves to 


tained themselves as such to more recent 


the' clerical profession, and to military ser- periods. In tim age of Louis IX, appeals 
vice,' bid Iwobme lawyers, merciiuritx- pro- iron: tije courts of the barons to tho su- ■ 


priefivra of manufactures, ifcc.. In Eng- prome courts of tbc king and jiarliaments 
larid, hereditary nobility, including van- wore introduced, and w^re followed by a- 
OUS'classes of titles, c.g, those of dukes, gradual extension oftlie king's authority 
m&ftfuiscs, carls/ viscounts and barons (sec over the territories of the barons; and 
Jfeh gland) is rather more personal. There finally, under the reign of Louis XXII, Jhe : 
ayc-alko feudal tenures hiorely titular, to power of ‘the grandees was completely 
which, certain privileges and* honors arc destroyed by Kioholieu. The course.' 
atfikehod, tho free-exorcise of which is id- which tho nobility bok in Germany was ; 
lbwud to every proprietor; tint the prapp ' “Mplrent. Here the ancient dukes. of ' 
%6f efoe$ riot belong to the nobility, p i, >' Jlx<?ny, Bavaria, Franconia, Soabin, I/*- ' 
hb:is raised to. this distinction hy ak/^.^ tliHruigi 8 ,and, next to them, the margravbs 
patent... In Spain and Italy, in tiic east and riorth'ofdhe German em-- 

liapd, the aamerouk (that of pire, obtained, at the spine time as in * 

prinotis, jinked, marquises do- France, .the rights of sovereigttly 5 and the, 

psuds, in a greater measure/ ^jin proper- tide of count become partly hereditary* f 
*y r ; tlwtfiqse titles, though j^ootimescun- partly an appendage to the ecclesiastical-; 

Ted'by &c rdonarebs, are moBtjjy con- establishments. The emperors succeeded’ 


sf 'Venice ih.ftirriier time# The <loms,,inferior m.size and pS^iVbuf sqtial^ 
died Spanish firihilies collect, in tojthem in die extent-of their rights ,aqd i 
eL, a‘greatpumber of suclftitles, i*rivilegea The greater nniriber .bfjihe 


nsti trite an bttndtjqf theif pride. - cou 
called gxtmw(eaps), and some- and 
ipt to fbur or oyd hundred, -ep 

g 
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cotmjgjtiumcHi t^e rigF 
and 
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. 1 , ^ f 1 '^k /». , . ' •{; iv^a* /uV. , I 

thhrsysterh is jjebutijBr. tft.dfe German yrei^rriug 1 " fennfii&Wdpruic^ who, lie-'. 
- •tates > which was tieirer established in. trny.. sides the right ‘ otVeo^ereignty< hVei* thehr 
other feottntiy of Europe* namely,,that the 4 own territories, l»d ii nart-hitbegovern-;' 

nAiial. Mrilr'ivitii tVm .. _, * ft’ ll • »£LaIl! 


'mother - must’ 1 be of 'rank’With tho, 
father, in bryJer'to place pOr children in fhe 
full 'possdstdbri 1 o£ their father’s rights, 
...Many even princely families, as dhiden, 
Anhalt, &c., have transgressed this princi¬ 
ple; but others,, adhered to it with great 
strictness. The same principle lias been 
extended to flip lower claisa of tlic German 
nobility. 1 In. their case, however, it afiects 


meut ■ of 'the ’empire,- „ 

and vote in the diet; hr^iar li 
'in the c.dlwiivt* vote or the prel 


lib,: sent 
shore ■■* 
£er of' 



of the empire, who -did not bejoti^ Jo . 
the select nobility. The limits t&dnis siej' ‘ 
lfHM nobility wfart'jgiappdy uncertain njM<J 
contested, though very important, to,, he 


only tho enjoyment of'c<*Wnin privileges settled, ^ori ueromi* of the restrictions ©»■' 
common - to the wholp brt'dy ofjiiohllity^- thu marriage of its members. The yfliw <jf ■ 
■ nriviletnfe bv which the'German nohilitv tlm whci nrdi’dire wnannrdv vkhvahwI 

iy 


privileges by wiiich the German nobility the select nobility was partly personal, part- - 
is more strictly 'dhtingnMied from the )y lien ditary. The former was auijchetl '*■ 
middle, classes of freemen than, that of to ecclesiastical prince, bishops And'.fiO*> 
any other Country. In the rest Of Europe, hots, many of whom were, at the stfpirt 
not oven the highest class of nobility nr- time, actual sovereigns'; lm$ many pos- ' 
ogriises this prineiple. In France, tho . sensed only the dignity of princes of' 


roypl family alone affords no example of 
n marriage* contracted with jiersona of a 
lower muk, though the law wotild not 
have interfered, The legitimate)I branches 
of tho royal fetidly, the offspring' of mis¬ 
tresses, the princes of Veudome, Vemeuil, 
Vertnanflois, Maine, Toulouse, l*6uthh-vre, 
&o., which are -now extinct, Louis XIV 
did. pof hesitate, in liis will, to reeogiii.se 
as capable of succession to the French 
throne, in spite of their descent, not mere- 


tlm empire, without™ the rights of sove-'t 
reignty. In most of these ecclesiastirnl 
principalities, the German nobility hHd ex- 
eluded untitled men of learning mid tnj- ■ 
cm, against the will of tho pope, and his 
express order; promulgated in tho treaty 
of Woftphuliu (art. v, § 17]. ’ r J’h« highest 
degree of hereditary nobility was peculiar 
to the families of the princes ami counts 
of the empire, and confined 0> Geritmuy 1 . 
It is into many French, Italian, Spanish 


ly from parents of .unequal rank, but, and Fngli.di families had tho 'title. of 
even than an illegitimate connexion; and princes, dukes and marquises (Kiiglish-. 
tho stum: right could never have been con* dukes and marquises are also called J 
tested in regard to clrildren of a legitimate princes in official documents), hut tho ' 
Connexion lietween parents of unequal German princes considered few of thepi 
rank. In tho nohle families of Frauen, 
the rank of the mother was likewise of 
no consequence ; tho Whole importance 

• f the family rested on the lineage of the ... r . ... . . — --— - 

father. Tlu* same is'the casein England, relationship with sovereign houses,'or ©u 

• • .» ■ • r | i <i » •<< . i> ^L.iLi .I i* ., . Ii.m.i'j.ii 


as their equals. To this class belong, hi 
France, those six foreign families. Which 
enjoyed at the French courts the rights 
at 1 princes Grangers, on account of their 


where intermarriages between tlie families 
.. of respectable citizens (merchants, bunk¬ 
ers, brewers, aduncates, &c.) arid the 
■ highest nobility are not uncommon. Thus 
.tho wife'of Whitbread, tho celebrated 


.account of 1 heir descent from former , 
sovereigns tif Ikffaagn© and Aqttiiauip. 
These families in Franco were those'of 
Loiimriugin, fchivoy, Grilnaldl (princes of, "t 
AlouncoC Rohan, laitmir d’AuVergne 1 


parliamentary orator,'and citizen and, (dukes and princes of BouillonV Pottle-- 
brewer of, London, was a sister'of carl Polish families belong, also, totbis class, i 
Grey.' ThofiMt wife of king' James; 11* as the Radavills, Czwtori8ki%.&c,-' I^.-: 
. was the daaghtor.of chan6eIior Hyde, who Sweden and Deimimk, a select nowlHy,vi 
afterwards.' became earl, of Clarendon ; of this kind, has never 'existed. Thpugpj 
, and i«ec daughter^ Alary atul Anne, sue- pinny German femiljf?* of this' rank have ■ 
ceedod to the throuq of England; Sirat- lost, their sovereignly^ yet the adtof.lher, 
J ,~ lar'eXiiriiples may.be'found in other noun-' German coufcderadon tftfe cojtaeued^to^ 
* tries. In Gemntn^.a^iiie; the interests of them the highest rank of nobjlhyj^ejcpial-: 
;the klSdrad of ferint?^, ag well as the Sx* , to diat oftlio sovereign hpusSa. Vlfh«lp| 
' -c.«i- -< 1 ^- -mi - —ict distinctjoo, in Getm|thy } 

ancient princes, whoy bwf 
dignity 

-.Hkaytab^those of a more rectsit-daie., ThfV4i«Pe, ‘ 

■— \ Jr.- . »!•/> «u,(0ov nV Mia fUamviati:_ ■ 


; ah(ri%-meniibned. 


'A# cfe^epuntiy whiiiiji;the pnwarj#lap .§ 
r-pie;pf a selC^tjooWUty; compo^ qf. eipaMes imasas^j.^hp.^ 
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NOBILITY—NOLA: * 

I.‘ ‘ ‘ » IL. !_ il.. ««> ■’t’l... ' 


: ' taucaof the nobility decreased. On dip, offices, especially in the army. The most 
• account, a society was formed, In JSJ5, ' important of diene privileges have,, in 
,1 called the chain of nobility, ity the pur- modem times, either been limited or en- 
"jKise of* restoring ami promoting the infer-, drely abolished, because they were krteon- 
. ' etas of the nobles; but. it met .with little ,;sisteiit With justice, aud an obstacle to the 1 . 

•’suco-ss. The’ English' nobility,,eoju[»os- < prosperity of the state. . The French rev- , 
■ in# the house of lords, consists of live elution' first deprived the nolilcs oft that, 
ranks: duke, marquis, earl, viscount, bar- country of,their oppressive privileges and ‘ 
on. Tho iiolMlity'Mt Fnunce is^desigiiated exclusive rights, as that of juritnictiom-! 
- by (h« titkf/Hiir,* iht France ; for both the &c. (decree of August 4,1780); .and* at-. 

ancient and modern titles of nobility, ns ' ter the overthrow of the feudal system by 
. pri/u-r, due, marqvim , comic, vkomlc, baron, a number of*laws, the decree of June 19,. 
occur, also, without. jtetragt. The, lower J7U0, abolished heredibiry rank entirely, 
nobility (gentry iu England), considered as The senate under Napoleon (August 14, 
a- separate rank, is of-later origin. ’ 1 - x **' ~ 1 * lont> 


lit 

England, every one tickings to it who docs 
not engage in anytut an employment, aud, 
for this reason, is entitled to the uppclla- 


I8(Xi), and Uto decree of Match 1,1808,., 
gave rise to anew hereditary nobility,^witlk' 
the titles of princes, dukes, counts, haroqs 
and chevaliers, which descended, liowev- 1 


lion cs<]uirt, And u coat of anus. In Spain, *er, only to the eldest son. A tier the res- 


any one may call himself hidalgo whose 
ancestors have not been engaged in mean 
employments ;• aud iu l''ruue-c this dignity 
- was connected with many even insignifi¬ 
cant olfices. and, of course, very easily ob¬ 
tained. (j’reat importnucii was-, however, 
attached to ancient nobility, that is, nobil¬ 
ity which could not be traced to its origin. 
Nobility of 400years’ duration was requi¬ 
site for A presctubfion ar court. The Stor¬ 
thing of Norway, as was mentioned above, 
abolished nobility in J8^l. The Russian 
nobility, though its origin is not dirculy 
■ derived from the (Jermnn tribes, lets ap- 
. preprinted to itself all its degrees and titles. 
. (See Rimia.) In Livonia and Esthuiiiu, 
the ancient nobility, founded ou conquest, 
is, as > e,t, in existence. The dominion of 
, tin) Russian nubility over their peasants 

g ives a political importance to this inuk> 
tough destitute of the rights pfsoven iyri- 
ty.—Nubility was very earlj conferred by 
patent. As soon us the nobles bad assum¬ 
ed the character of a diAinet, rank in iho 
state, tbo memurebs also availed lhein- 
seivcH of their rigid of couierriug degrees 
.of.nobility, and insisted upon the princi¬ 
ple that, in. a monarchy, no privilege 
* could be more ancient, or could have any 
other origin, than the prerogative of the 
monarch himself. - Philip 111 there tore 


tomtion of the Bourbons, the undent no¬ 
bility reclaimed their former rights and 
privileges.* Thus nobility has again been 
generally ittyixwlnced into all tlie. states of. 
Europe, except Norway, where the Stor¬ 
thing has alioijslied it by the three succes¬ 
sive decrees of 1815, 18J8, and 18‘J1. The- 
king, indeed, was unable u> prevent it; 
hut, on the principle of conforming the' 
social system of his country to.the civil 
organization of the neighboring states, he 
’ proposed tlie establishment of a new he¬ 
reditary nobility, which should he confer¬ 
red by tlie king on persons who had bene¬ 
fited their country, and which should de-. 
.-Tend to tbo eldest son.> Jhit the Storthing 
rejected the proposal, because it was 
against the twenty-fifth article of (lie con¬ 
stitution of 18.14, which declares that no , 
licrei I itary .privileges, personal or real, can . 
be conferred on any native of Norway. , :• 

Nobuk; an ancient niiinej of account, ‘ 
coutaitiiiig six shillings aud eight pelicu. 

Noon; die point whore the orbit of a- 
planet intersects the ecliptic. , . 

Nolv ; a town near Napleiyiii Lavora, 
said to have been built by. the Etrurians,; 
belbn* Rome; 13 miles eas#, of Naples 
Ion. 14°_ W E. ; Jut. .40° 53' N.; popula- . 
lion, 8850 ; bishpp’a see. It'was once a; 
Kemuii colony, rich and flourishinc. and< 



Jowec. nobility in Gentianj were, J. the 
L dtifl® . ' v2. Edlrr von ; *L Kilter; 4. Ttan- 

i-pterlufr ; 5* Frtyherr 0.- Count. Their 
rprivweges- .were originally of little unpor- 
'\fmctff loft, in several countries, they 
;-WereAphwge'd to a considerable extent by 


here Augustus, died. .Neur it Hannibal' 
was twice defeated by' Mareejfus. - V. , 

. i m ‘ j ; . 

M In a’note near the end. of chapter ilf'of tho* 
alibe de Prndl’s ‘ UEtirop# gpee* te- Cgngrit 
(PAi.tda-tJhaptUe. r it is siat'ett loUi, * tjefore the f : 
revolution, die number of noble f^iniliea ib.Franj.'e-:' 





r tho'fenlinte was revived by tho ,'Ehgii9liv decre^, deprived,'i>Brsoiip, subject ^ 

■'.Franciscan William of Occam, a ucholor a jpomry insabby, of the advantage of thc *' 
of tho famous Duua Scotuu (who taught doctrine, that they could not bind them-: ^ 
1 'tit Paris}, in such u way tlntf mo nptniiutK . se)vc*‘ by contract while in this state. " 7 
isfs worn at length victorious. The philo- • ’Tnia maxim;Was, that’ no one should be-r- 
'sophica? adversaries gave veik to their permitted to stultify liimself, that is, to say 
iV ,: — *'■" “™“ t *>“ u ”**. ■ that when he’ made such ® docn} or cun- < t 

tract, 'he was bereft of his reason ;• for, 
said the judges, when a defendant made •' 
this plea, how can you remember that you -. 
wore new compos mentis ? Sir’Wiliam 
Blackstone ekuosgs lire absurdity of this . 
maxim, which was adopted, says 51 r. - 
Foiiblaiiquc, “in defiance of natural jus-t 
tieftaud the universal jiroctice'of all civil-' 
iy.cd tuitions of the world.” The maxim. ■ 
has been disregarded^ English judges • 
in some cases, and there is no recent evi¬ 
dence of its lieing now considered a part 
,of the Knglisli law; und it is not law in ' 
the U. States, where a i»crson is permitted t 
to allege that he was non compos mentis at 
the linte of making a contract. Another .. 
very material consideration respecting 
persons destitute of reason, is the eus- ,' 
tody nud treatment of them, which' very’ ■ 
naturally belong to their relatives; hut it 
would Ins fatally unsafe to leave them ab¬ 
solutely to determine when any one is .in¬ 
sane. It very frequently happens, indeed, 
that the relatives .or friends of n ’person ’’ 
deranged, restrain and confine him with¬ 
out any intervention of a magistrate, or, - 
any legal process for determining tho fact. 
of iiis mental alienation ; and instances 
have occurred of tho greatest cruelty and l ' 
abuse practised under pretence tiiat tho '. 
subject,of them was non compos mentis } 
and the occurrence has been made the ; ‘ 
foundation of incidents in fietitious'uaTra- 
lives. Such abuses do not take place, . 
lidwever, from a want of provision in die 
tml a [icreon laws to protect the individual from them; ■ 
non earned* mentis , the former being eon- 4 lbr any person under rarest Ahd detention 
gtitutionally destitute of reason, tho latter , for any crime whatever,’‘has a right to be,, 
-deprived'of that with which he was natu- hrougiit Wore u magistrate on a Writ ofk\ 
rally endowed. But, to Hinny pur|K>srs, Imbeds corpus, that the 'cause ofhis re-J\ 
\ flie law makes no distinction between the straintnmy he inquired into. This process 
two.* Itis a general maxim of the law affords an immediate remedy, if'tuiy one. 
that a person not poipeseed of reason can r . takes sufficient iutcrest in the welfareofriio; . 
not Und himself by Contract, fdrhe is in- person dfetuined to make. application fy rV. 
> chpidde of giving that consent which is it in his behalf. Besides this remedy, tho , 
v the foundation of oil obligation. Arid laws of some states provide' a precaution- - 
it makes; no ditferenctf, in this rerfpeet,. ary process; whereby the faCt of menial ; . 
iwhether the incapacity nrifces from a tern- incapacity or alienation is previously W,* 
[>omry mental ( ahenation or. a natural idi- quired ijuto before personal restraintIs per-'^ 
My, except dint in the latter' case the act hotted, and, in general, tsuch. previoua pro-/' 
Man idiot is absolutely void, whereas that ceediugs .must- he bad' hi order -to: take; J 
^yf a lunatic is only voidable' pt the dec- •’ from any person the tpahagstnentf df hk;l 
... ticuof the inaui^ person* orbis guai urn. prppertj . •• ' - r 

i-A maxim vrt» formerly supposed to have. Non-C 

fit' iUM lSW tnlAtSl,#. tfalhlSjtW' fuMf WltAtlt. 


UTliiujsJn th$ spirit of the time, by blows, that when he' made such a doeij 
’ (Sec Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature.) tract, 'ho was bereft of his reus* 
Among the supporters' of nornimtiisrii, 
should,be mentioned the celebrated John 
Bnridun* of Botliunc (Ki50), Robert tlol- 
cot (died 1919), Gregory of Rimini (diyd 
l.'lfid), llcnrv of Oyta, llenry of llesaia 
(died 1**197), ftieholasOresmius (died KISS), 

Mathew Of Cracow (died 1410), Gabriel 
Hid (died. 1495), The nominalists were, 
indeed, often persecuted (in Puns, 1919, 

1910, 1409, 147U); but tlioy- gradually 
gained the nsfcendeucy in the univcrsHitis 
of Franee us well as in Germany. They 
are memorable in the history of philoso- 
phyin the middle ages, since from tlicm 
proceeded a spirit of more liberal investi¬ 
gation, independent of dogmatic theology 
'-'—a spirit which opened the Way to tho 
higher philosophy of sulisequent times. 

Non, Jean- Claude Kichartl de Paint, 
born 17S7, died at Paris, Nov. 25, 1791, 

‘ member of the academy of [minting and 
sculpture at Paris, known for his Voyrtg'- 
pittoresque dc Naples et de Sidle (1782—^0, 

5 vols., fid.}, wbidi is principally esteemed 
fertile (417) plates. He Jii.nself etched 
with much ability. Besides the engrav¬ 
ings published with his travel^ lie also 
published a nuiulicr of engravings from 
■ antiques and works of Le Prince, Bou- 
. cher aud Fragonard. • (j-tfce Dcnm 1 .) * 

Nos, or Nun. (B»*o Algvsr.) 

, Non-Activitv, principle of, m the law 
of nations. (Sets Neutrality.) 

Nbar Compos Mentis. 1 A. distinction 
, is made between an idiot ami 


-CoiBHfcVOft. 


r bay,.* 




(&*e ' 'Caloric^ and | *• 



; ,The name was ^tfi^sP®r4CiiiMiy.up|iUecl Tbeqtyle m inflated art<jTprttljx* f ihe de^ \ 
to those .clergyS&cti wh#*wcre: ejectpd scnptious go too much into.detail; dm 
A from their livings by the act or uniformity epitheta are often uruiocessncilyaccuinu- 
in KKS. Their number wis 1 uIhhh 2000. luted uihI lar-fetchcd j but the veitAfifiBtion 
■ The act acquired that every clergyman is good, and thetono is animated. Non* 
should be reofdnined, ;f he nud, before 



■ book of Common Vtafer ; take the. oath of 
■.canonical obedience.;'ahjijre tho solemn 
league and covenant j and renounce the 
principle of taking 'arms against the king. 
' All the royal promises of toleration and 
, of indulgence to tender consciences were 
‘ thus eluded iiitd. broken. The Presbyte- 
nans, independents, &c., refused to cou- 
- form, and were exposed to tho most cruel 
' perfectitions. ■ Jly the Five Milo Art 
(IM5), it was enacted that no dissenting 
teacher, who would not take the oath 
’ 'above-mentioned, should approach nothin 
five inijes 'of any corporation, or of any 
place where lie had preached after the act 
, of oblivion; this art was intended to de¬ 
prive tliem of all means of subsistence. 
Other acts of ;i similar character were 

i iassed; 4tut, on .the accession of William 
'll, these penalties „ and disabilities were 
removed by the toleration act. Some of 
these oppressive provisions were revived 
during the reign of queen Anne, hut were 
finally repealed in ,1718. Tho name Abir- 
\.:'Qi>formij<t$, ip consequence of this ehango 
of eirciimstancesj gave way to that of 
Dmenlirs. The.chief dissenting «ccta 
are tin; Presbyterians, Independents, lhi|i- 
tists, tluakers, Methodists uinl-HqitariuiiM, 
die fJotholics not being commonly eom- 
prdici ided under this tqrm. (Hi ■»; Catholic 
Emancipation.) Thd statute 53 Geo. Ill, 


g'Very pvjfeplcubus, > 

. though not very poetical. " 

Nomotjb, Claude Francois,. a Jesuit, 
member of the academy of lleatrt(jon, bom \ 
1/11, devoted himself principally to cede-/, 
fiiasticid history and to theology, nud distin- *■ 
gtiished himself by his Errtnrx itt Votiarne 
(Avignon, 1.702, 2 vols.; f.th ed., Yi7% ; 
12mo.), which display much learning, and . 
are written in a moderate tone. His jjui^ 
pose is to correct the ormreaiul false {i 

incuts, made partly from ignorance, partly'-", 
from prejudice, by Voltaire, in Ins Ennui 
nur h'n Mtr.urs ct FEspril den Mdforw j hut 
Voltaire overpowered him liy his wit. 
Nonote died at licsun^on, S?cpt. 3,1703. 

—See (Euvres tic P. tbU JVonolc (Hefiaucon, \ 
1818,7 vote.}. ' 

No.mm.hkh.; a sort of small printing ■' 
tyj»e; as, lor example, a h 

No.vsrnv Where a person has com- 
uk'j rc.nl an action, and, at the trial, fails in, 
his evidence to support it, os has brought 
a wrong action, lie is nonsuited, There 
is ibis advantage attending a nonsuit, that 
the plaintirt; though be pays crisis, may 
nfterwanls bring another action lot the 
, Kune cause, which he cannot do. after a ' 
verdict against him. 

Nooahu .\,or JSookaHiva. (See Wmhr ' 
wpton Mmuls.) . . ■ 

Nootka Houssn; a bay of the North - 
Pacific, wean, on the western coast of ■ 
North America, discovered by captain-' 


. c. 00, repeals so much of former acts as _ ... 

excepted persons denying {lie Trinity frdm Cook, in 177#; Jon. «W> 3tf \V.; lut. 4ft 4 \ 
tlio benefit of the .tolm^tyn act, or imposed {liy N. Tlu$ sound embraces several' 
penalties oir such persons, ■ Protestant islands. Tlio wdter is fsom 47 to fltt.; 


disKtptm Were tints at least pmcticully 

* delivered from penal restrictions in tho 

* .exercise of their jrcligjou, The repeal of 
tite cot|K)rqt^n and test acts in 1828, re- 

■’ moved flic, civil .disabilities .under which 
'they. bad previously been placed. The 

* ■ ^it_r A ...A.. A .. ..a! . .1 _ A.. J A. 


fathoms deep. There are many anelinr- /. 
ing places nud good harbors. The shores 
are inhabited by Indians, and.the limd 
hilly. The climate is much milder;.than \ 
in tiie same latitude on the,eastern coast,-, ^ 
Norxh:m:i, or Nordbrsev-j a ^inuliy: 


.Protestant diswniters ore estimated to be at - island on the const of East Friesland, tig-*; 
' leicft one" half of" tbo>. population. (Seo whiclt there is a foot-path from the Conti*.* 

. _*« _n_fa'.' % _* ... i. 






side are d'» v » s ? ,. 

Nohokinobx, a town in Suab%.^vith 





I I . - ,r * "■ 1..1 • *1 F''Ci 4":^ -*“• ■ X”: 

■":/ ' * ;#£.> 

1 * ^ ' r. ' ‘ " . ft , . ' ( _ ■' , \ 1 , ,' ." ** i* * I '|‘ j" * ^ 

ptwsesrinn of BiivarJn. The Swedes w^d’ : its„ boundaries were not the same at alt 

' .ii i__ u,,..» C. 1AU . >n.. p* u inKnhihv! tliia i>nnn<i a v 


' and 1800, have also eontributed'to <ruake y Westphalia, the state of the ecclesiastical 
the place memorable. 1 rights and privileges, as, they existed on 

None.’ (See/TAomM.) , Jtm. 1, 1<JSJ4, was taken as the Btatidard 

* Norfolk; a borough and port of entry fdr the regulation of the'ccclojuastiial 
in Norfolk county, Virginia, bn the north- relations between the throe sects in Ger- 
eust side of Elixalioth river, eight miles many. V ■ - 

above its entrance int£ Hampton read. Nokmasb*. Constantine George Phipps 


ll is Sfl mill’s frotn the .sea,’ 110 by water, (now lord Mulgrave; lute lord Norinaiiby), 
Imlmv Chy Point, 112- froth Richmond, bom in 1797, was educated at Harrow, 
and &29 from Washington ; Ion. 7<P W; and entered Triiiity college, -Cambridge. ■ 
lat. Jkf 1 N.; population «n 1810, 9193; On cominir of aee. ho took his seat in the' 


lat. 3d 5 M N.; population «n 1810, 9193; 
jo 1890,8478; in!880,981b. .Neithertho 
public nor tho private buildings are re- 


On coming of age, ho took his seat in the* 
house of Commons toy Scarborough, anil 
his maiden speech, in favor of tho Cutfio- 


nuukuble for elegance, and die streets arc lies, attracted much attention. Ite also 
crooked and irregular. The site of the Beconded, ami ably supported, nt this time, 

tfirtm . in lutrbl lliiv unA Sti cauio wlnnnu liveil IaIiii If itdaiill\f iiiu* ii-.tinn In Iavah 


town-is level, low, and in some places 
marshy. There are houses of worship 
for Episcopalian.- 1 , Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Roman Catholics and Methodists. The 
towAjritbnls much gootl society, and the 
inhabitants are distinguished for their has- 


lord John Riti&clfs first motion in favor of 
parliamentary reform. His father, how¬ 
ever, lining of tho Pitt school, ho retired 
fmm public life, in which his opinions did 
not coincide with his party Connexions, 
and spent several years on the continent, 


pitnliry. Norfolk has more foreign com- principally in Italy. In 1832, he again 
merce than any other port in Virginia, took his seat, and -proposed some mens- 
Tho harbor is a behudful basin, nearly a ores of retrenchment, which’were corned. 


mile wide,-and is wife and commodious. 
, It is strongly defended by three .dirts—- 


His novels—Matilda, and Yes and No— 
(republished Philadelphia, 1898) have been. 


flirt Norfolk, ou the north-east hide of translated into French. They.are spirited 
Klr/atath vinpr, about a mile below the pictiuta of lift) and manners. On tlie. 


towu; fort Nelson, on tho MMth-west side 
of the river, h litile higher than the former. 


death of his father ,(see Mulgra»e) y in 1831, 
lord Normanhy took his seat in the house 


and just below die town 6f Portsmouth; of peers, and, in June, seconded die ad¬ 
orn! a large mid strong fort on Cmriey dress which was moved by the Catholic 
< island, five miles below the town. On duke of Norfolk. Ife hp since,spoken 
. Washington Point, between the east and 'and voted for lord J. Russell's reform bill, 
west brunches of die river, about a mile Normavot ; an undent province indie 
. from-Norfolk, diem is’a murine ho. pilal, north of Fnuice, bounded N. by the ehan- 
which is a handsome bridle building, ncl, E. by Picanly. and Isle do France, 


t province ii) die 
N. by the chan- 


north of Fnuice, bounded N. by the chan- , 
„ ncl, E. by Picanly. and Isle do France, 
About a mile from i he town, on tho oppo- S. by Maine, and W.1>y Brittany. It wns 
site side of the river, is the towu of Ports- divided into Upper.aud Lower Normandy; 

• mouth; knd a little higher up tlie river is Rctyen was tho cppital of the,former, Caen 
the vilhige Of Gosport, containing a United of the latter, ft now divided into five 

• States navy-yard. ’ ' departments (q. v.), cohtuimng 'a. popfila- 

, Norkowc, Dukb of. (Sec Hutoard, lion of 2,000,000. . It js one of thp richest 

. Thoimett.) < and most, fertile ports of'France^ 'The • 

NoXU. The’machine used in Spain Norfium is distinguished for mteUigbneei 
under the name of uorut, consists of re- and shrewdness. It derived its .name 

• Solving, bucket^ like die Persian wheel, from die Normans, who took possession ' 

• But instead of a sdoglo whocl, two drums of it in 912, and became atiftexed to Eng- ; 
or trundles ore employed, and die bucket land, through die’ accession of WHlfanv’ 

. are. attached to Vopes or chains passing dnke of Nonfiapdy, to the English throne. 


divided into Upper,aud Lower Normandy; 
Rctyen was the capital of the,former, Caen 
of the latter. It is now divided into five 
departments (q. v.), cofituimpg a. popula¬ 
tion of 2,000,000. . It Js one of thp richest 
and most, fertile ports of‘France^ ’ The ' 
Noriium is distinguished for infolligbuce, 


PJ 1 K 2 J hjllir 


.. lNonrcOM^was, among the Romans, that eml bydie Freuch, in*3450- 
part of the -south of Germany.whioh is - NdhwASN ERRhsrxniv.'Cfaaries ’Fted: 

.' ^tuated WlVf»Pn y thA ftflVA. ihft Ifllfft Pftkv - priry Animf ref df Sbi.flGm^V 


Greek - service, 

Revolution tf.) ' ' 1 . ; " ' , 

NokmaHis, of'NokTHltojBN; the iohnb- 
itants of die andiept S£andi|taviu, or Nor- 
, way, Swedeti and .jJehmqrk. This name 
was'given to them in thd jNeflioriands, in 
Germany 1 and Francki.dn' England Uiey 


called. Egbert (q. v,), iu.'the.beginning 
«f the ninth century, had «d sooner nuuta 
some approaches towards a regular gov¬ 
ern tncht, and'the establishment of, tnui- 
quillity, tJumthe “Scandinavian heathens,” 
»a tin: Saxons termed them, thadei their 
Upl*’ «««*«. Alfred (871—901) iihtdly 


were. called Danes.; They tfrere fierce and .delivered the country from the' invaders, 

' warlike tribes, wild' made jurathciil 'expedi- after they Imd. subdued the whdkf. )am > 1 

«L.> U! .1.. . .lM i.ji. 1 J • .1. .. 


; tibns to ah parts df the European seas, 
plundering by - land and by sea, and often 
ovojryijning inrge tracts of'pgluitry, in 
. which- they ' practised every- enormity. 
“ They bad scarcely any inducement,” 
soys Mackintosh( Hist.o/J'jng.), “to spar*: 
countries wlych they visited only to plun¬ 
der,. and whom they did 4 not hojM* to 
, dwell; they were less than others liable 
to retaliation, and they had neither kin¬ 
dred, nor family, uor borne. They were, 
perhaps, the oidy barbarians who applied 
.their highest title of magistracy to denote 
. the hinders of piratical squadrons, whom 
they termed inkingr, or sea kings. Mot 
eon tented with their native and habitual 
ferocity, some of them (called Iferscrkcr) 
•sought to surpass their companions by 
working themselves into horrible and 
teui|H)mry insanity.” The jMiverfy of 
their country compelled them to adopt 
this means of subsistence, and their re¬ 
ligion inspired them with a love for daring 
enterprises, since it taught them that war- 
. word, labon in battle, were admitted to the 
■ ioys 'of Valhallo, the northern paradise. 
(See Northern Mythology.) They began 
their piratical excursions in the first part 


of’ the ninth' 


and soon covered 


century, 

the sea with their boats, and ravaged tlie 
cor 4s of Enghuid, Germany, Friesland, 
Flanders and Frunce. Under tlie feeble 
reigns of Charles the Bald and Charles 
tlie Fat, they ascended tlie rivers to the 
very .heart of - France, aud plundered 
. Paris itselfi, It became necessary to pur-' 
chase their retreat with gold. Their in¬ 
cursions into France were afterwards re¬ 
newed, 'mid Charles tho‘ Simple- was 


exeojit tlie. “ isle of the Molded,* into whi^li 
the king had retreated with a tew^nobK'sj.'f-' 
But the. relief was only tcmpojfi'ry: they ■ 
returned, under his successors, in gqpater ‘ 
t«»ree, obtained possession of the heirtherd 
and eastern part of the eountry, and, in the , 
beginning of tin; eleventh (fcionry, third » 
tfcaudiunvinn princes (Canute, Harold null 
llardieanun*) ruled over all England frfr 
the space of about twenty-five years. (Suo 
(Irml Hrilain.) The &i\>>n liiio was then.. 
fesrmvd; but, iu IbllK, Witliiim, duke of 
Normandy, obtained Hie English throne. ’A 
(Sei* // ilium 4 the Conqueror.) This con- *. 
quest, us if iseommonly called, had a most 
iniportunt iiiilncuee on the Saxon man¬ 
ners, languageuud constitution, which hiul * 
hitherto escaped witli fit lie change, ami is '' 
then-lore one of the. most important epochs ■ 
iu English history.—Hec Thierry’s valnu-' 
ble work, Ihxiuire. </e la t'owjufir tie, CJliu-' ■■ 
glrtirre par lex Normaruls , th sex Causes tt 
fie sex Stabs jusqidh nos Jours (Paris, 
lf'ia), and llallam’s MubUb ,1ge.s, cli. viii. 
The Normans also established ii new king¬ 
dom iu Naples, in I OHi. (See ,Sicilies, the - 
Two.) According to the Russian histo- , 
riau Ncsior, iho Wnnmgians, or Varan¬ 
gians, who founded a kingdom in Russia, 
under It uric (H>2), were Normans. Tho.. 
loreigu c\|M'ditiuns .of Uni NorthUa-n 
gradually diminished their numbers* ami 
strcngih at home, and rendered them less ■>' 
formidable.—Bee I leppiiig’a Uhloirt Jos 
Expeditions marilimes das JNbrninnifs el-de ■ ■ 
l.rurs Eiahlissim'iits cm France (tu 10ms 
Siectt (Paris, 1890); Wheaton’s fiibtory ; 
of the. Narlh men‘{ 1831). , ' 

Norte, Dm., or Rio Bravo net NRrtk, 
a rivor of Mexico, which rises in tlie ,-j 


. obliged (912) to Cede to thorn a part of _ - , 

Neustria Rj. v.), which was afterwards Rocky mountains, near the sources of the *■ 

’ called, from them, Normandy, and to give 1 Arkansas, about jnL 41° N., runs S.S.-li*,-'* 
' his daughter iu rriamuge. to Rollo,' their and empties itself into 'tin* gulf of Mexico 
chief. Rollo. emltfiiced #ia Christian'ris- ion. Wi 0 40' VV.; hit. 20 9 N. It serves bat./ 
„ JigtoUj was liaptized under the name of ‘ little the purposes of navigation, ow*nk U>d. 

Kofjcrt,‘and became the first duke of Nor- dip sand Imrs in the flat country, and, 

;;' riumdy, artd a vtufflal of the king of France, ulountains in the iippCr part It is, how- '^ 



Eng*" North ; a department of France. -58^.^ 
^''tonii'WBg/for obodtWo, centtiries, deso-^*!I?mw*»ie»d.) 1 , ■; - 

: lated by~> the Dahes, as they were' tiirifev; . NoAth, Francis, baron GtiUdfbr i/lord ; 

x --P ..'■a:. . .v ■ 



.'aw "V- NOBLT^NORTH AlteElOA.- „ 

' ./ . ■•*.■ JV ; «i?**•• • 

keeper of the greafseal under Carles 1 ‘Jln.fbnses. At length, in' 1707, h$ became 
-anu James II, was .born about 1(140, and- .cbaftcfeHor of theexcbeqvlcr, and, in' 1770, 
A.“ “ ... -i? c«. T*Liu —<r— " sa —■»v—a •— 1 ——ir His administra- 


^Mld.wTompie, ana was regu tarty canea;; peculiar cumcutty ana uauger. Aiming 
. 5 jo the luir. , I le. gradually madd Bis way accepted 'of offleo, 6t a time wbeA * v tho 
,"to the lirst dignities of hisppofi^sit»i, ratl»- court, party liad become unpopular', on 
er by his prudence and dexterity'than by oceouut of the secret‘influence supposed 
extraordinary talents! Hawos made so- to be pofeessed by lord Bute, something, 
licitor-geucral i» 1071, when he. received of that unpopularity'attached to tbo whole 
the honor ofkniglilhood; in HI73, lie was eburse of lyrd‘North’s ministry. But this 
mad:' attorney-general; the, next year, was. greatly niiguietfted, by the contest 
chief-justice of , the common-pleas ;/und, with the North American" colonies, which 

!>t I / lyviu I If aaIMih ftrltiMi li m ■ ■nriui %lrliu/iri <imif.fi Ifian (liol nnwt /■! tli/t Tiwf 


Traiisi unions, lord Guildford was th« mi- iico of multitude* of lives. Tor tills dis- 
jKorof a Philosophical. Essay on Music., natrons measure of subjugating America, 


which contributed to the improvement of 
the art.—42. Sir Dudley North, brother of 
the lord' keeper, engaged iu coni uercial 


the premier appears to have linen a' sin¬ 
cere advocate; und, in defending his pro¬ 
ceedings against the attacks of Mr. Fox, 


pursuits, and became an eminent Turkey aud,his party, in parliament, he evinced a 
merchant. Ho was afterwards one. of the degree of political skill and resolution 
birds of the treasury in ftie reign of which would Imivo done tumor to a In-ter 
Charles II. He wrote Observations on cause. After bis dismission' ftoui office, 
the.Manners, Customs, atid Jiirisprfldcuce - a league was formed lictwecm bis lordsliip 


cause. 






tvjt tvMvinranraaotirrtinirTr ri 


tor John A urth,. another brother, was Inira 
in lt(45, and educated at Jesus college, 
Cambridge, where he obtained a fellow¬ 
ship, lu 3ti7i2, he was chosen professor 
of Greek, atid the following your ho was 
1 created l). I). Doctor North wgs an ad¬ 
mirer of Plato, a selection of whose din* 

■ logons, including Crito, Pineda, with the 
‘idpotogia Hamdts, he published in Greek’ 

■ and Latin (1(173, 8vo<). His death took 
place ju H583. —4. Hager North, a young- 

• 6? .brother of the same fiimjly, attor¬ 
ney-“general .under Jinnes II, principally 
'merits notice* os the historian of his family. 
Il’is lift of the lord keeper (lord Guildford, 
1734,4ty.) was reprinted iu 3808 (3 vols., 
■8vo.); hial. his 1 lives of sir Dudleys and 
doctor, Joh&.i^orth (1744, 4to.) appeared 
„,in a, now edition witlr the preceding (3 
" volfii.; dvo., 182(1). 

Notia'p, PrederiOj carl of Guildford, an 
English ■ statesman' of .the same family 
with, the foregoing, was tlie eldest 
sow. of Francis,, second <earl of GUild- 
ford^iiml was born in 1733. He received 
pgahmat $ton sohuol and Trinity 
xfoid, after which ha passod 
„ Returning to£ng- 
eaf in tbe houso q f 


19 , wtotrawibted a 

-- Ofj |jj0 


coalitiun ministry; but this heterogeneous 
administration lasted only a tew months, 
after which lord Norrtuheid no responsibly 
station in the state. He succeeded to tlio 
earldom of Guildford in on the death 
of his father, and died iu 171)3. li«rd 
North was flinch esteemed in private life, 
auil was distinguished for urbanity of man¬ 
ners, and a turn for rejsirtee. Ho was 
aftlieted with blindness several years be¬ 
fore bis demit, and bis-pidjtieul antagonist, 
colonel Bum*, Was subject to Ups same 
misfortune, lleplying to some observa¬ 
tions of the colonel, in the house of com¬ 
mons, lord North said, “Notwithstanding' 
the hostility which the honorable, gentle¬ 
man opposite has shown toward^ me, yet 
I am vertain that there are no two persons 
in the world who would .be more happy 
to see each other.” 

- North Amkiuca,; that- parf of the con¬ 
tinent of America vyHich lies north of Jat. 
8° 4 (Y N. The wlyde of th©’ tioitjieigi 
ednst has not' yet been visited ; .but from 
308° W. Ion, to Beeriogfe straits, .the . 
.•whole of which space has been explored, 
with tlie exception'of,’4.60 miles, ‘the most '. 
.'northern point known- is in 71° %¥!3 & f .: 
ood there is little;reason.to 1 doubt tliat. fbe - 
portion of the c6o$t to- the .east of 108° 
(about 20 degrees ofdoiiiritfiddk yfeibnex-* 
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The greatest 5 ^’ graatriyar of NordtAnjericn, oho 

where it is 74?. of Jpqgftude,. Or 2500 geo- tlioir impt fcUiteU ltt $Ndto in V 
graphical tnilfs. . Its ji^patest length from wlik'ln hcse great shYiu?^ rise is 1 

nitnfYi •<>> aCntifh Sa niVkttAtllo 111 ilia l liiarir]ini> nv.wl i* . i* * 


jnn^IpalciyiUhtluatarul divisions, and. Th? print kduw of tKe interior wicoo- 1 
of tub' progress of discoVery, Under the nected with the ocean bv larire rivet#-V 


w wHiw iriumiui) j/t- 

didn,Letn0tagta' y which it isdniiecestarv to 
repeat lie re.—See Mumw’s Norik Jlmrvcu 

jo * « a V «_ inrvn i". i r * a a 


hike* Superior, Michigan, Iluroft; ijjrio? V: 
and Ontario with tho A'dantic, -titrough; 

g vols., 8 Vo., 1820), and the Memoir of Sc- tlio St. Umrencc. Too little is known oi' ;f 
atian Cabal (Philadelphia, 1831). From the greater part of the emu incut west of,' 
Hudson’s straits the- coasts tend south- the meridian- of U7° \V., and north of 35\\ 
easterly to cape Charles (Labrador), with* and of the region north of ih« Canadas, to. v 
out presenting any rcutarkuhlc indentation. enable tin td give it complete view of the;- K 
From that point, they run south-westerly,* physical geography of North America, It, 
with numerous considerable gulls, sucli us was formerly thought that North America 
the gulf of St. Lawrence, tjhe hay of Fundy, wuS less rich hi precious metals th{th South . 
Massachusetts,'Delaware and Chesapeake America; hut Uurnhuldt has shown that •'< 


bays, and ^afttlico sound,, to the southern 
point of Florida; .whence, winding round 
(he gulf of Mexico, and {Hissing the penin¬ 
sula of Yucaian, they bonier on die Carib¬ 
bean son. Crossing the isthmus of Darien, 
we find the western coast, lying on the Pa¬ 
cific, takes a general, north-westerly direc¬ 
tion, forms tho gulf of California, and Noot- 


the quantity produced in Mexico is sirpe-. 
rior to that el'all ilie other,Spmiish posses--;’', 
sinus, (fold is found in Mexico in alluvi¬ 
um, and in primitive mun until is, and in tits' - 
•JI. Htates. Tho Mexican silver mines ars 
inexhaustible. Iron ubounds in Russian - 
Ai ricricu, (’anada tftnj did U. Htatcs.’ Tlnyo. # 
are iniuosof copper; and that yiotul isfoumt •- 
ka sound,and tcrminatesatDeeriug’a straits, luitivoon the southern cobsf ofJake SiijaarL *■ 
.which separate Asia and North America, or, and .in the northern parts of the canti-;. 
A great mountainous chain covers die nent, near live Copperiftihe river. -The Lyb-' ; 
•Western part of North America with its radar feldspar is celebrated. * Anthracite) 
numerous' ridges. - It consists of several and bituminous coal pro abundant in *•* 
ranges,, running parallel with the cotist, the U. States. Tin. is produced in McxJ- > 
•aid extends, without interruption, south- . ro, and lead in gij&at quantities in' the IT, • 
soutu-east, lrouKlie northern coast to the Stales. Suit is plenty in up parts of flforth '. 
west of Mackenzie’s river, in lat. 70°, to America: itis obtained on the surfiicp of-,., 
.the itultmtis of Darien, where it joins the the ground, in s>prmjp or hi mines. Sul— 1 •, ^ 
'Andes, 
name < 
southerly., 

fmwKdftkra* -- e .. .. , - - ■ 

tains (q. y.), which yrin nearly parallel and chestnut trees, yew, ushJwecb; ; bud^C. 
•with the eastdrncoUrse* are tile only other cypress, elm, willow^ jKipJftr, aiders liftie^ 
MHuailcrtble c.hiiin. ‘’'Thu nnnm« nf'tlin - and Other tfMS C01llHl6n to tl(C OthertORc""*;’ 




■>A correct Recount of Ju* wjjajpe* ia \ 
oiticie-Ajfifiicus .> : *■«!-' 




m sugar-canp an4 the indfgo phtb^l 
introduc$d>y 
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totheforests. AU the fruitfteeretdia,and£ os'was .forrrteriy .supposed..., It3l||vfenr^ 
. iweful plwitsof the old' wpnd^iiteya’ MenV.e’onsidcred that there >yurf^ 

J 'natuniJi^ed ond ciiltivat^rwith iB»t4eess,V';forop4rahird of 'several dngtofeYfjw^e^fji 
■‘•■and .North America clui now furnish Eit-' "places under the same' mraUdori tne.’At-,,* 


'.JOJN3 tvjtfi apples ium^ flour. Maize and' dnntje coast and die Mississippi, Vitl^y. 

tobacco arc native^. .. TfW northern re-.^This du|>i>os!ti<xS, founded on irafeciittiafc. 
f ’ gious are almost destitute of, vegetation.certain vegetable productions were found- 
■ The vwa prairies and savannas aropeo-in more northern latitudes "in the latte*;- 
pled with'immense herds of iSisona, elks/.than in tla; former, has beeir' shown to he.,} 
moose, d< »*r, nutelopt% &c. ‘Ainoitg tho- erroneous by Humboldt. That distiiK, 
ntiierniomalsarqthetegveiythfeermine, the, "guished philosopher expkiinstfio plioiiomv., 
marten, the utterj musk-rat, squirrel, &c. : enon. hy ah examination of tin? formaudr'. 
The porcupine ia oLjo found hi North direction of the vallt'js hi these two re-.' 1 ' 
America. The musk-ox, the reindeer gions. Jn the. Atlantic region they are',’. 
Middle white bear are ‘found oidy in the transverse, or run east'and west, and 
most northern regions. Carnivorous" ani- therefore the propagation of plants noytlK.\ 
mats, such as,foe hear (die black Ipiaruud wildly was obstructed, while the great *, 
the grisly bear}, tho wolf, the cougar (pan- Mississippi Valley ojk-ijs to the south, mid ' 
thei'j, lynx, &.c., are,numerous in the un- /therefore presents no ohstucles ro the mi- • 
Iraqi rented parts of the country.' All the gratioii of vegetables,towards the north.; 

• domestic animals of Europe—the hdbe, The temperature on the, western shores ■ 
ox, sheep, goat, ass, dog, hog mid cat—have of North America seems to lie considem- 
bceu introduced, into America, ahd some bly higher, however, than hi the regions 
. of tltfm have ihcreaaed to such a degree east of tho Koeky mountains, and to c6r- : 

, that dioy fopn large herds in a wild stare, respond very, nearly with that of the At- 

itmv 1.1(1 iv» ll... l. I....,'. .. ..... . . . • .. . —1* •'!. . . ... . 4 . _1. _ •' _ I ... * 


nudable. Mosquitoes are not less busy on 
the Inirders of the Arctic sea than on tlio 
;• shores of tho Atlantic. The turkey is a 
Yiatiyc' of America, and was first "intro- 

- (faced into Europe-in lftiiS. ^The mock* 
. tug-bird ia, celebrated for its miraculous 

phwer of sohg t die lutunning-hird for its 
* beauty and diminutive sizes the wild 
pigeoii# t\arken the air. Tin. re arc tm- 

- merutis other birds jieculinr to this eonti- 


ture, and Winds.) 

The Ccolopji of North *‘hn*rioi f or an . 
account of die diflhrcnt rocks which'con- , 
MiUite the material of this continent, und, 
a doscription of the various modes jif ar- i 
raiigcment'observed by them,is no ltnssa : 
subject of economical interest than ofsew 
entific curiosity, since to the existence of, 
certaii. i-ock formations is duo the fertility . 
of a coiintrj r in agriculture, and its rich-/. 


% IgfeSitbrfok of Newfoundland nnd the ern extremity of Uiecontineut, whefefoei'' 
deigWMn^ ^-dasss Abdtind in cod. Tbo severity of an arctic climate wiiL acarceiyV : 




ID l lFXym»] ■nv/TcTTi jTW 


atafol history oP Nbrth America, tho hardy Esquimaux nod 
i&fohriiay * consult ■ (Jodromi’s Jbn. JVaU rock strata are in-.mu 




ftjwfa botanies? abatises; GJeuve- 
WpAofgji Siliigaod’s Jjin. Jo«r- 


period during the year^white fo- othep^f; 
they remain fbrever copoetilod' Byi^Sertf? 
immonso accumulations of ice, iwtiiehv^, 
from their extent and 


lUMEIBu fnW! uTirj;T,!/t 
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r rica te known to mmr from logieal • J 

etofom cca^taV.tbeqprMtity » r Are^la 






KOltTlI AMERICA, GEOLOGY OF. 


obstacles to geological roseareh, however, 

' much information, with regard to the ibr- 
matinns of this remote region, has, hunt 
collected through tiie voyages mul travels 
of captains Franklin and Parry, 'flic 
prevailing character ol’ these countries is 
[trimilivc, with occasional lineis of transi- 
fion ami secondary. Alt extcii.-ive coi>| 
fbrinntiou occupies the hanks of the Alfu-- 
keii/Je. river, wjiere the beds of lignite are 
subject to spontaneous combustion. liitn- 
rninons cosil,,also, which-soinc geologists 
have conceived la.-lotigetl only to tempe¬ 
rate lip/tiides, is (omul at Melville island, 
and in Old Greenland/ * A larger section 
' tuny next lie considered, comprehending 
Ltihrador, tint two ('anadiis, ujuL an ex¬ 
tensive tmcl upon the northern side of 
the almost unbroken chain of lakes mu¬ 
lling from lake Superior to the Great 
Slate hike. Labrador, with its sncees- 
sion of lofty and naked hills, ninny of 
whieh attain the clr.x alien of,-i \eral ilion- 
stttul feet, may he eonsidered as In long¬ 
ing almost exclusively to the earlier l<>r- 
niatiimswhile the coimtn upon tie* 
north of the St. Lawrence, iluuuli aUumtl- 
iiig in this elass, also contains extensive 
transition and secondary deposits. The 
remainder of the present uai l, from llie 
outlet of lake Ontario to its ih-rant wi stern 
extremity, is remarkable li»r a eonlimioiis 
chain of primitive rocks, whose l.-ivadllt, 
except in one. place, where it was 52-1(1 
miles, has not been determined.f In 

luming to view the geological features 
.of anoiJierextensive portion of the Amer¬ 
ican continent, our attention is iinvstcd 
’ \ the Hock) mountains, the most elevated 
laud upon surface, and xv Itieli skirl its 
western coast lium the isthmus of I'niiamii 
in the Arctic ocean, and are, no doubt, u 
continuation of the Andes of the southern 
hemisphere. Although hut partially ex¬ 
plored, their primitive charaeter is clearly 
established. Their eastern sides arc cov¬ 
ered, to the height of 52(10 or 300 feel, with 
a sand stone consisting of ihn ruins of the 
granitic rocks upon which it reposes, 
■whose disintegration was apparently e(- 
feelfcd by the gradual agency of an ancient 

in (ircciilaiul. d** Kliciiruald »i:iiii>r. is said lit 
l>r four miles long. l>y two'in lircndtli, mul from 
"several hundred, in one thousuid ihiiunns in 
-height, i , on»isiing of pare ic^, precipitated Irom 
the neighboring mount ainfi. and inrtinged in prr- 
pcndifiilar columto, vvitli a o.m'rii aliening mu> 
its pastern side, of great extent,— S'/'nivvls ■nut 
Vdtyiipsa of i '•> fit'lilts Parry, Hans, Franklin 
tend,lhlzani (London. ltJ'Ai, i>. 

* Captain Parry’s Thiol Voyage (Phil., 182/1, 

p.230j. 

■.. f Captaio Franklin’s Second Expedition (Phil., 

' «• _ 
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ocean once occupying the imrjjcnse piano 
or htisiii now extending eastward from tlio 
base of these mountains to the great Hinni 
ofthe Allcglitinics. This vast biisin, which 
has forits hniiiidarics the Kockv mountains, 
the primitive chain bordering upon the 
great In tvs beliire alluded to, the Allegha¬ 
ny nioimlaiii- v ainl the gulf of Mexico, and 
"Inch iitcliides o.'i degrees of latitude and 
neatly double that number of dcgrei*s of 
longitude, is one gre.it scroinlnrv ibmin- 
(roil. It is free from am coitsidi table in¬ 
equalities, though ohvioii-iv lu>( level; 
since it- surtitce is drained by ibc three 
great stream.-, the Mackenzie, I fie {■*{. 
Lawn i,.-<* tmdllie Mi-sissippi. It abounds 
in all tbnse peculiar aggregates which b.-- 
loiigioihis formation, as well a.-, in their 
ordinary acceinpaiiimeois - coal, gypsum 
and salt, lead and iron. Along it- ra.-u rn 
base, -ii lltr as it Inis been explored in tin: 
'lis-oii.i entitlin', it eniitaius (In 1 ivinnikii* 
ble s.uiih, dc-ert, whose wnltli is between 
5tKi ami tiuu mill s.j An equal degree of 
simplicity characterize* the slnn iitre of 
that | uifen of the North \in<iirau con- 
linen! which still remains to lie mention- 
cd. ’I he -oi:th-eas1eni boundary of the 
sernndc.iv ha-ui just dc.-cribed, tollov,-ng 
the irregular base ofthe Alleglianins, from 
the \!."il‘"mi:i river to liiri Ann, near lake 
('haiit; tain, t- the iiorilt-westerti lunir of 
an cM.'it-ive tract of (raiisition, wl.n-|i 
runs suit thriller noithwnnl, pursuing tin* 
«rn -!n>t. of lake ( liamplnin, in a nar¬ 
row lii'ii, to Canada. It mins in width 
Ironi *.‘(i to upward- of 100 miles, and its 
straiii’i -ition lldlows y norlii and loittli, or 
iinortli-i ji-l andsouth-west direct?,>n. with 
an iiii’!inaiio:i liom the kori/mi of i-'.-s 
than i.'i . The moiintaius of tht- 
censi-i e|‘long, parallel ridges, wince (»nr. 
line is almost one unliroken Hue, and 
whose i-tiles decline in gentle slopes. In 
l'eiuisv Ivauia, it i-uibrnces an extensive* 
and invaluable, tlcpo-ii of nnlhiacite cf«d, 
and one also in the Mate of Kltode {-'land, 
which, tlio'isrh considerably removed from 
the present district, nevertheless,’' belongs 
to the same class of rocks. Iron tinrl lead 
arc likewise among tin: contents of this 
Ibnuytioii. To the transition ujmn its 
eastern side succeeds the great primitive 
country ofthe I’. States. Toward* its 
southern extremity, in the f'aroliiins and 
Georgia, its width is above 1.10 mile*: but, 
ir advances northward through iho 
Middle Slates, where! tlit* rrnntutiou is 
widest, its breadth decreases:' when it 
winches tin*' Highlands of New York, it 
begins to widen, atid spreads over near- 
} Long-'s Exjicditiou to the Uocky Mountaiiis. 
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ly tins win tie of N< vv Gri'rkmd, miitimiiiig 
into (.'amidu and \«-w Rrunswick, proba¬ 
bly In the uidiiili of the Hi. Lawrence. 
To iIn.". piintiiive mass, also, belongs nil 
The meuniaimms country her ween lake 
C '!i:iiii|iS:irn, the river Hi. Lawrence, and 
hike Ontario. which is separated from dm 
di.-uicl l»y ilia narrow heir of* 
t:■iu~iii».ri nffiijivm*r tin- eastem side of 
lain 1 t 'hanifi.'aiii. ' I ' 1 1»■ si rata nf l his liirnia- 
r 1011 mu Imni a in-nil ami .-muli to a 
Moiill i'i.-' ami south-west diivrlimi, with 
st dip io iIn* Mintliwaril of more liiau l,V. 
In ui-.;lf-i elevations hi- iiaiml in tin; 
While mountain laiMjfe, when a few 
peak- all.ini a height of mum than liOOO 
li- -l. 'I'li.- sitrli.iv, presented through lln.* 

fiiiimliv■■ eoiinlry is that of rirrular and 
smnnihlv .-.welling ma.—es, with rounded 
io]- 1 . I: abounds. thrmiidiniu its whole 
e\i, in, and i specially in New Kmjl.md. 
win re ii law been more carefully explored, 
wilh a!! slio-e simple minerals, e\isiin<r in 
'•niilar thru ml ions in odier eounlries. Its 
loeiall.e deposji-., \\ hi<-|i an: uiu.-il> in tin* 
loriu of beds. an- niimeroiisand valuable; 
ainniiL, winch may be meniioned magnet 
ie and hieiu.itciie iron oris, nntiv gold, 
*■ ltd copper p\ iili 'file ea-ler n houndarv 
of die .ptimitivi: i' a lint: euimoenriug 
n-ar \liib.ua.i r’ner, and runnue. mirih- 
ward through Augusta, upon dn* Savan- 
naii iiu r, west of Camden, Houlii Camli 
pa,and near A v endsnm, Noi lb ('an liua, by 
(‘ieiniioud, iMi'dadeljibia and Trenlon, amt 
lioiili of New York, )iiirsiliii"_r lln* 'lions 
of die \di.uiie. W iiliifi die pmiiiiiv* 
coiiuir. dais defined, however, there i ' ■ 
isle, I.ii'ides the transition tract of Itiioih- 
Islaial, a narrow strip of seeondai v, cuin- 
iiieueitig at \orddield (Mass.), upon the 
Cotuuvticiit, and running through to lias 
si a at New Jlaven, whet.* it ends io 
rerun imenn* again upon iIn* smith side 
of the Hudson, from whence it pursues a 
umih-Westerly course to the liapiialiau- 
Itock. It consists of the old led -•imd- 
wiohe, upon which repose, at several 
places, what are now regarded as the old¬ 
er volcanic rocks", amygdaloid and green¬ 
stone trap, i'he sjiiiiu lonnatioii also oc- 
cnin further north, m Nova Hculia. To 
complete nttr present sketch of tic* lb 
States, vve, Jtnve only to notice what has, 
till lately, been denominated the It riinnj 
ionuniiou of North .'funcrira. It com¬ 
mences to tint iiortli itjl n cluster of islands 
situated south of captjCoil, and, proceed¬ 
ing smith, enihr;p:cs liong Islam!, and, re¬ 
commencing upon die emit incut in the 
nonheni part of New Jersey, covers the 
vast extent of country between the coast 


and tlm Alleghanios, anti is finally tcr- 
niiiinted in tite Mexican sea. North 
of the. Roanoke, the lido penetrates 
completely across it to the primitive; 
hut, tardier south, it liecnincs move ele¬ 
vated. It consists of heds of 'Uial, clay 
and marl, which contain ligniv, the re¬ 
mains of marine animals, ami va.-l quan¬ 
tities of shells. 'I’he distinction ol thin 
extensive district into two fmm'iiions— 
the upper si-rmidarv, «»r a fmmation 
cnnteriijiiirancoiis vviili the super-medial 
order of Phillips ami <'om !-e;u<-. ami iho 
ternary was first estiihlisli.il h\ profes¬ 
sor Vannvein and doctor .Mm -,, n. The 
former of these rousi-t-* nf i i i.i: 1 . highly 
ar'rdlni i-mi-, ami containing ue i :ii -Ii par¬ 
ticle-, amdocoiis Io tlm-e which • found 
in tin .'e. .-ii sand, or chalk, ol iliiroja*. 
Its pievali-ul color i,- a dark '.'iv n, <nme- 
limi s rendered brown by pm ■ vide of 
imii. Ii abounds in the !o|)ov. gm- 
i-r.-i of 'hells, vi/. I ■ii'lniiiid.i. phiia, 
e\nir\ |,'i, ;:nillt'tfiili-li.tcldlh ' ;ac. neii->n- 
llile-. Il orrilpie- ;i great pail o' die tli- 
aie.ml.ir |m iuh-uI-. of \i-vv ,h r-• .. formed 
I IV i!ie \dnilic, amt die if; I..v. re and 
l».mien river-, and exiends :n die 

stiin of I>e!aware from u.o.ir itel.iwait: 
ciiv to ill-* t ‘lie-1pi ale-; app. . again 
near Annapolis, in Muivl;ii>d: al '.vnchV 
eriek, in Sot,ih t'ai'iimu; '.it t'--kspiir 
i.-l.ind. in t ii oi- , ia : and s*wnl p'aivs in 
Al.ih'ima and l , 'lorida. Il ha-' been 
noiici >| in iiuui'Tiii-' iii'c r localities, 
when die ii'iiimv and ailin',al c> veriugs 
have been ivnuwid Iw uaiural or arli- 
ticial caiise<: 'iid lliore are „-on l ■ iminds 
l*»f ill,* oplim>|i, :,,.’| bed., ot' li !, urinous 
sind eviend ii,: ii I \ i In* wla-h- i- ■ it of 
the \ 1 ):mIi*• tioniier ,,f tin- I . Slates, 
smith *'t l.mt- is! u d. ilionvh. • ir lln; 
most part, eonci aled l>\ ihe ‘iilti-rcnt 
ineiulieis of Ihe li-nian cla.-j. 'I’he tertiii- 
rv embraei-. the i-lan-l- of N iniucketj 
■Martli.i s \miw iiid. I.ouu I - !:itn I m part, 
MAuliattaii i-lainl. tereilier vviili :> frac¬ 
tional part ol the ad|:iei , iil eoasi of Novt 
A’ urk ami New I'.n^land. It likewiiju 
forms tins New-rsink hill.-, in New Jersey, 
tin- soul hern pari of the peninsula of Ma¬ 
nkind, from whence il pursues a .-miltern 
direction, limning an almost continuous 
sii|itTiici.'d mass over da; country between 
the Alligbanies and tin-coast, to the iMux- 
ican sea. It is composed ol - lime stones, 
with mixtures of clay or sand, or both, in 
varialilo proportions; of clay alone; of 
day with sand, forming loam; of beds of 
" gravel, nr of btilir-stonc.. It is marked by 
littoral shells, analogous to those of tite 
tertiary dcposits’of the Paris and English 
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basins'. The fossils of the tertiary are 
generally found within fifteen or twenty 
miles of the |irimitive, the intermediate 
span* bring filled with clays of v minus 
binds. Tin 1 highest point to which this 
formation rises, is about ‘AvO feel, ft is 
near lIn- line of junction villi the primi¬ 
tive on Savannah river. Out the surface 
of tin so fotmniions is every when* dis- 
trihnletl alluvial gravel, containing large 
masse', of granite and other jiriinifnc 
rocks; am! in many |dnrrs upon the mast 
it is eov cml \\ itlt ai'e.umulations of ulluv iai 
sands.' (’unreining the geology of the 
southern fi.'iet of North Ameiiea,vveai-e still 
i:\eerdinglj delieient in iulhnuulioti, the 
attention of travellers and tnin raloai.-ts 
having in hi so nuteh absorbed with the 
ricliiii s-' and variety of the nietallie 'depot, 
ilsof Afriico, as nluiosl wholly to have over¬ 
looked n* geological frulnn.-. Weeannol, 
jierlaip-, h. tier perform this part of our 
task, than hi preseining the reader the n;- 
ernl ub-ervatimis of Air. .Vlaelure, publish¬ 
ed in the twentieth volmiie oj’ the. Amrn- 
eau JuMiiini of Science aud \rts. “ I'loin 
the great tenge of the Andes spring ail 
the siiho.-ilinale MnMinlnius, forming large 
plains oi valley -, i it her in nr their summit, 
or on liie pii.ncsuf I heir descent, on either 
side, tni which planes, In low the level of 
the principal range, when not entered by 
the volca.de formaiion.-, the giifite.-t part 
oft he primitive en.s.-es out to day. On 
Hit; tops, hoi 1 1 of die iiieat range and tin; 
stthnrdieate heights, appeals to he planed 
the seat of die mines, principally m (mu¬ 
nition, though some are thought to he in 
primitive .-ehisi, or marble; from which it 
tvo-'ld apjuar ll.al die siimmils of the 
mnnuiams are pi’rncipally Iransiiion. This 
supposliiou is ci.i.'iiieuanced by tin: small 
ipianiity of Vieli-ilelined primitive iiamd 
in the v ii inil\, atnl by its appearing tit a 
lower levi I <>n both sides, winch seems to 
indicate dial the primitive is the iomiatinii 
of the whole range.” Mr. Aiaclure tali Is 
a vi ry iuuHiinii'. theory in explain tin* 
origin of mineral tints, fie remarked 
that the veinstones, in a majority of in - 
sitmccs, were secondary, proving that tin; 
voiiiH must have been tilled liom the sur¬ 
face; for it is dillicnlt to conreivV liovv, in 
u primitive range, like tin; Andes, the, see- 
ot alary could he ejected liom hrloiv. ‘‘It 
has been considered,” lie remarks, ‘‘as :t 
geological lact, that metallic veins can 
have no dependence or connexion with 
volcanoes; yt-t our total ignorance of many 

* Geology of the • ■’. rtlaics.liv William M.ir- 
lure (l'liil., Jmim. Acad. Nat. Sci. (Pli.k, 

vol. vi), .uni Ann rieuu Journal (vuk vii anil xiii). 


origitml ttarural tMethods of ojur.ition 
ought to make us <- M urioi!S in restricting 
nature t<* any exclusive mode, of action. 
The primitive inoimt^ins in tin; north have 
iron in ahiiiidiinev, hut the precious met 
als have as yet been rarely found ; nor arc 
there any modern volcanif‘ rocks. The 
same may he nhseritil in the north of 
Europe. Sweden and the north of Ger¬ 
many have rarely,sj|\! r and gMd, and no 
modern volcanic rucks : and. on dm 
southern continent o|‘ America, (hero 
seems to lie .a ptopxilioii i.i-lvveeu the gi ■ 
giintic volcanie linuiatioii and die abun¬ 
dance. of die precious metals. If we .-op¬ 
pose tin- convulsion.' .Hid vnt(lu|n.iki-M 
that might precede the riupimn of lava to 
the sin lace to have r**ut and erni hi d lies 
shell, SO as to give spue.- lo.il.e formation 
ol lii> -i■ m ins, and the piv. imt-. metals, 
enlivened into vapor,to p.-m irnie ikioie.di 
clunk' that wnidil tint pcitmi lava to jia-s, 
flii' vapor, nuciing with the si cotak.iy, 
ll.al vv.i- filling the. vein from the siulacc, 
luiglil lorin a 111ix1111<' -iicli a- vve lind in 
tin .-1 ol the Vi m-lones.” r |'|ie fnlt'gniug 
skcieli 1 ;.mi -1 u 011101;.'! «•(tiers, tin’ (i.i- 
lovving v.i in i.il lin ts ami mtiiiiMvs: L 
The Ninth \merican iv -i mhles the I’.u- 
jnpiati coiitii.cnl m the highly primitive 
cliai..>-'i i olj its uordierii I'Mieiuiiii -; 
wiillr II dillcl’s fI■ >111 it ill tile Slip' inn dr- 
grie oi’ i oiiiiiuiiiy po.-.-i—si d by its gri at. 
forniiiiioii.-, a- well as in die ah-i iici •• 
leaving Ah \ico out of tin tjut >-iion of 
volcanic anion, eveepi such as is alk.rdi d 
by the pallml deposils of secoiulnri hap 
rocks. 'fhe great oc.au fmin which 
Were pli cipicited the •i-culidllj , l 11 ( 11(1 - 
slum s.gv 11-11111 still I eosil nl’ll,e lintlli li-« l;a- 
sili Ivilig Ik I we. Ii the Mil i-liauc's and lint' 
llocky nioiiuiains, appi ais !■• I;m looinl 
its until I by the M. j-awrejii e and M.r-i'.- 
sippi rivers. II. The itpp. r - r. i.i.i’aiy and 
terliaiy formal ion.- lomn-ily iiavo j.iolu- 
hlv In i u more « \i.-n.-ive upon the Adaulic 
cnasl, and once ci»iii:i eti d the i-li.nd now 
tunning Us i. .-IiIn ru boundary vvidi each 
other and the*main laud. -I. Albr the 
deposit’ll'll of the -1 coin laiy and h iliary 
formations, tin: land has been lirukcti up 
bv the aelioii of Midih ii and violent rtu- 
relltS, which have slievv.'d its sill fill c I'H'-I 
ry vvln ro with boulders or rolled mas's-s, 
and given lo tin- roast its pn sent insular 
and peninsular linni. 'I'lic strata •■in- 
hmcc all those metaDitennis and earthy 
coiupuiiiuls existing in tin-m in other 
quarters of the globe, and evhihil. through¬ 
out the same general relations elsewhere 
observed, and, cotisnpirntly, must have 
, rekultud liom the uperatiuu of tho.se great 
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laws*, uiulcr tli'j control of which the solid 
mass nf tin. eaiili has been fonni'd. 

North v .irrox; a post-town and shire- 
town nf Hampshire comity, Massaclm- 
H-n-, iifi the west bank of Connecticut 
river, miles west of Boston: popula¬ 
tion in Ir-IO, yijBl; in L w *20, “•iool; in 

]-:1a lat. 4'E l<y N.; Ion. 7'1' W 

\V. The riiiijpart pail of the town is 
dcluditl'uily situated: l|p! Iioua-s tuv pn- 
iivilK l.*i i-«r. ■, in id in good style, and many 
of them ar* *'li*i>tiiii• It is huiit chii-llvon 
two slrvi*, pror.-ninig, like rtviii , lium a 
np-lf, lhouidi wiflt milliv irregularities. 
'Hi" roiirl-house, jtiil, and one of the 
nn riin'.'-iiuiises, are very hand-=iu nr Imild- 
in-Tin’iv is an insurance-ullii-c, a hank, 
aii.i a pi'iniimr-ofiir.e, from whi* - h ;i week- 
I* paper is i-sued. Tli't eniniinin sclioi.!** 
n!' North,anipton are highly re.-| ■ i oihle. 
A private institution in lie* town, '-ailed 
/f'notd Kill srhiml , intended, in a consid¬ 
erable deyree, In hnittite tie* (I'eriuan *i\ in- 
ua-ia, is liiirfily n spertuhie. A stream 
parses near the c-enlre of tin* town, oil 
which are creeled numerous millsand m;*- 
lev maiiiil'neliiries. There an* two ruiisiil- 
erahle woollen mauulhelnrii*.-. Earming- 
ton eaual I’Memls from New Haven to the, 
lown. V bridge, conui'i'lim: this town 
anil Hadley, huiit in h' J *ii>, i< supported 
hy si\ Moiie pier*-, and ’flu e|ii!?ni* lit . 
In lie* deepest water, the p'oisnre 10 feet 
h'mh. 'I’he bridge is KlsU feet lien/ ami 
*i>! wide. 'Mi'* law term of the supn-m ■ 
judicial •■inirl, |i»r tin* eoinni. J of Hamp¬ 
shire, Hampden *itul Erauklin, is held ar 
\oiili:iiii]ieiii. 'I’ll'* Indian: e.illcd tli; < 
town .Yunuturk. li was the n'rd Pm'ii 
m*1;|i*i| on die river in lids —Mil,*, and >v*»s 
i'leorpnr.iied in Hih!. In Ht'ii, during 
tli * time of Shat s'- iii-nrivi'lion, ii imioh,-i 
o( insurgents. snppo-eil to l*i* Llutt, ie-om- 
l*l‘d la re in a nils, took po-A-cs-ioii of tli * 
enuridiinise, and pr< vented tie* Miluig of 
tie* conr! of rommoii pleas :i 1 1 tin* eoiirr 
of ses'ions. Tlic-i arc time ‘mEetics of 
('oiiyre^atiniiiilisls, one i*f Baptists, and 
o*>e of Episcopalians. Among the striking 
nlijcr.ls in the scenery of Northampltin 
the heauiiliil river, the rich men-lows, 
and ihn heights called .Mount Turn, and 
,i/,i nnf Iftibfokc. Mount Tom is in \orth- 
nuiptou, tvvii miles iv'tfyff'^u'i'oiiit-iioiise. 
bs elevation is 1^200'*feetettbove the river. 
.Mount Holyoke i3tqlla$i*y, on the i ast¬ 
ern siile of the riVt.U*, Ai^dlhree miles from 
Northampton. 'From the top of it there, 
is tm extensive mid .Beautiful prospect. 
Its height is 1*00 fept above the river. 

NORTHERN GaNAL, Or CllASIl’LAl.i Cv- 
juu (rfey ManitMn'igation.) 


North Carolina. (See Carolina .) 

North Carolina University. (Sco 
Clumrt INI.) 

NoRTiiim rE, James; horn in Flymoutli, 
in I74t>, where his iiillier was a watch¬ 
maker, who designed him lor his own 
business; hut young Northeote, having a 
tsiste for the- line aits, mid Ix’ing Battered 
lij prai-e.s hestovv , .*d on his eurlv produc¬ 
tions, purswd the practice of drawing ami 
painting with so much assiduity,that doc¬ 
tor Mm lye, a physician of that town, rec¬ 
ommended him as a scholar to sir Joshua 
Reynolds. He went lo London in 1771, 
and lieearne domesticated with ihat great 
artist. In I77(i, licjiiillcd him, and com- 
iniMjvi d husine.s on his own account, 
with d> * full eonciim iiei; of his preceptor, 
and Wasemiiu nlh siinees-liil, his portraits 
having' pmeured him hoih vveallh and 
I’epuiiition. Ho lias- written various pa¬ 
pas in a vvnik called tin: Artist, lie has 
also puMidird 'ih-moiis nfSir Jo'hmi Rey- 
iiokis, comprising Anecdotes of his Cun- 
lemporaiie, (I>!!{), uml a fmppiement (in 
IM.'i): and Memoirs of Titian (IKK)). 

Nor i ii-Evsi k.!\ B.vssaok, (Sci* .YurlK 
/ War li >) << i.',*/ inns .) 

No il nui % Limit. (See ,‘hii'orn Hun ■ 
nl in.) 

Noi-.tumiv I .i mi vti in:, (rice Sean- 
(liituriiiii Lib n/furr.) _ 

N iiis - ,'!!i:i: v \irriior,oiiv. Tim interesf- 
iiiL r discoveries maili* In a more iuiimato 
iii'ipiamijmee with the niUlmloeii s of tho 
East iuiii's iind Eavpi, and *r contjiarison 
ot'dicm will* that ol’tii.ece (iliscuveiies 
vvliieh, in tli* opininn of some seliolaiv, 
pmvi* "Msieiice of a imiver.-al oriuiitid 
r< ligimi - a pun* dee-in. *is some think-— 
and, *u al! evenly, show the e'/ ni.il (hirst 
ol mail to i*\pl liti llii* iiri';in of namre. <i|* 
Iiiiti-«*H. iite.1, aliove all. of good ami evil), 
jiM'ly i*s in n.-sepiiii!' a separate place to 
the nnthiii'ij*. oi’ili,* North, which,even if 
its general Inm- weiv horrovved from Asia, 
nni't at In* eoi;--'nli-red ns a distiuel sys¬ 
tem. 'Hie Hot (hern tnvUioloyy, in iho 
sVsieniatie cniidiiiou in which wo now 
possess i|, is (In- work of scalds, that is, of 
tin* ancient northern minstrels of l)en- 
ni.-irK. Nnrwav.Sweden and Ireland. Re- 
liirion mid eivili/ation here, ns is oIIcm the. 
ease, spumy ii-,,,,, poetry: and here, also, 
as is so common, cosmogony (q. v.) was 
tin* basis uf tin: religion—a cosmogony 
w Inch, at the same time, proves tin* wild 
imagination of its authors, mid the nature 
ol - the country when* it originated. Tin* 
following tin: its most important features: 
There were originally no heavens above 
nor earth below; but only a bottomless 
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deep ami a world of mist {. Yi/lhrim ), in 
which finned the. fountain ihnt strives to 
devour every thing ( tlwai'clmr). Twelve 
rivers, railed EHu'iigur, issue from litis, 
iotintuiii. Wlieti they hud flowed so far 
from their souree that the li<|tiid they 
contained had heeoruo hardened, they 
reused llovvini', and froze, into ire, ami, 
one layer aecuuittlaliug over anolla r. the 
{treat deep was tilled up. HoiuhvvanU 
from the vvorhl of mist vvuslhe world of 
light, or lire (.1 Iiuaptlllniin, .Mia/'tIIn im).. 
From the former pron eiled every thjng 
dark and rolil; from the latter, whatever 
is warm and iii'lit; a warm wind blowing 
from tin'latter upon the ice. (the rays of 
the Min liom .Mispulhcim cnroimtercd die 
ire liom Yillhciui) melted it. The drops 
heroine living by the power of him who 
had -em«(hevv md; and from them sprang 
Ymir, da: ice-giant. I'lider Ymir’s It ti 
arm grew a little man and woman, and 
one of his logs begot a son tioni the otln-r. 
From them proceeded the iee-giant-. 
Finn i the mi Mil re of ire and heal oi'ci 
nab'd. nl-o, the cow Viuln iiMa, from 
whose tin"-nm jiuir streams of mill., by 
which Ti tuir wap- fed. The row suppoit- 
*’d lierveh" by licking the salt stones of the 
iee. A* s||*. «a' ihu- one day lirhiue the 
stone-', ii>, in the evening, Inmian hair 
"few ont'of tliem; on tin: nevt daj ap¬ 
peared .1 In ;id ; and, on the tlord, an en¬ 
tire man, railed Hun. Ilis son was Bi.r, 
who iiiumei! is i -ia, daughter of the giant 
Mountain-Gate. By her he had throe 
sons, Odin, \\ iie and YV, who hr runic the 
rulersot'heavi n and <arth. Thrcliildreii 
•f ii'ir Wine trend, 11 lose of Ymir wicked; 
and .!,rv v.nv eon-tantlv at vvarwitli each 
other, 'flu' -.mis of I5nr finally .-lew the 
•re-giant, d lagged lii- body into the deep, 
ami from it created the world. Out of his 
I»l« mi I tliev made the sea and rivers; of Ins 
flesh, earth; of his hair, {Trass; of n!.- 
Inines, reeks; and Hours of his teeth and 
broken jaws; of his head they made, the 
heavens, wiiirli they extended over the 
earth by its tbnr rials, at each of which 
they |ihc'.,| a dwarf Austiv, W'e-tre, Sn- 
dre, Nordre. Of the sparks and light, 
which had proceeded from Mnsspellheim 
they made stars, and fastened them to the 
heavens, to give li«rhl to the earth. They 
threw YmirV hrain into the air, and it 
formed the clouds. As Bor’s sons were 
once Walking on the sea-shore, they found 
two liloeks, «if which they created a man, 
called Mmr (ash), and a woman, Embtn 
(alder). One gave them lift; tind sold; tho 
second, motion and reason; tin; third, tho 
face, language, hearing and sight. This 
27 * 


cosmogony is plainly n northern view of 
nature.: we here see nature passing fmm 
the death of winter into ii!i\ and the be¬ 
ginning of the world runneried with the 
appearance of .-piing. It was iintiirni that, 
to the early Scandinavians, ire should 
have appeared u- die primeval mritlrr,aul 
that it should In- represented as evil, !*••- 
caii-e it dcsitoys die life of nntmi-. The 
whole ci i.mim' gmi \ is iheii fore a phy-ierd 
alii gory, tint iiili iior to tlio-e'oi'oihei m\ - 
thologji s. The eieaiioii ofilav and night, 
the miii and moon, i» thus : The 

giant parkin'-.- (Ab’i ttri, \ur/’) leal a 
daughter of the Oiiini- of (Aidfi. 

daik and sombre like her race. S|io was 
duice married, and Imr.' to iNajeliiin . t Vir. 
Filler) a mhi, \ in im l .Matter;; to At.ai ^!.o 
fioiniiiir piioeiple| .lord !the Eaith): to 
Helling.if fl'wiligliti Bag nr (llav‘. t who 
was li da, like his paternal race. Altailnr 
now took Non and Bnynr (.Night j.inl 
Bay ) to the heavens, and gave tin m each 
a lioisi,'and ear, to d;i\e loimd the midi 
daily. Night lode br-t on lu-i hoise, 

11 nm lli vi (Blaekni.'ine), v\ hicli i'ii r\ morn 
ing hedi-w- (lie earth with the loam from 
Ins iiioi:ih. The hoi-e of Bag in. Skiiitiixi 
|Shiimi"'M."ue'i illiniums. with hia mam', 
the air amt i.:j'lh. -Mimddlini (Mover of 
l!(e \v-) laid fwo Ik li it i li i I cliiidn li. Soul 
and .Mean .'Sun and Muhiij. I'roml of 
the lionilly of his daughter. lie man ud In r 
to < demur, the god of joy. Tile god's 
olibmYd a' his presumption, took away 
his rliildivn, and ti .'inspirited them t<> the 
heaven-. Soul was employ ed in dining 
tiie Imires of the ear of the sim.niid Alaa'i 
those of the ear iiftla* moon,am! to wan i 
over her men aso and decrease. So fir 
the most ancient invtholngy, vvlei-h «w- 
tiles giant- [jiihm) from the eii'ineni.-. of 
nature. It is it markahle tlml, in this my¬ 
thology, lie giants duelling ni-.i'iid iim 
original •■h'ios piodure the lords ef the 
heavens, the eartli and lower region- ; and 
giants, 'I’itans and Cyclops are also thf 1 
ancestors of the Gicciuu gods; and, in the 

..inn as in the tioriliem mythology, a 

new race of gods drives out tin: ancient: 
or, in otln r vvopK historical traditions 
were Cfinte.lllided witli the oligiltal idea.s 
of iiiitnre. The am-ieni and modern :-y 
terns seem to have their eoimeeling poitit 
ill Odin, at with Jupiter in the Greek 

SVMeIII. We rilll-'t dotlhlli-s di-tillguish 
au earlier find a later Odin, 'file former, 
was the symbol and deity of light ami the 
pun, anti there tire, -••vend interesting fables 
relating to him; as, for fnstaiire, of his 
marriage with tin: earth; his daily amour 
with the godduss of the waters, to whom 
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ho descends every night, to drink of'her 
clement from the golden cup; of the mqr- 
- riage of his rays with the vapors of mother 
Earth, of which the fruit is the god of 
thunder, &c. All these'fictions, however, 
wore transferred to the youuger Odin, the 
'■ chief of the council of jhe AfiCr. The 
Aser (Asiatics) are the new race of ’gods, 
which came in witit the younger Odin, or 
descended from him. It appears, from 
northern ehonicles, tlmt, iu the first centu- 
, rics of tiio vulgar era, if nor still earlier, 
Sigge, the chief of the Aser, an Asiatic 
trine, emigrated from the Caspian pea and 
the Caucasus (prohubly driven out by the 
Romans) into Northern Europe. Hu di- 
. reeted his course north-westerly from tlie 
Blank sea to Russia, over which, accord¬ 
ing to tin! tradition, he placed one of his 
sous as u rdler, as he is also said to have 
done over the Saxons and Frtuito. lie 
then advanced through Cimhria to Den¬ 
mark, which acknowledged Ins fifth son, 
Skiold, as* its sovereign, ami passed over 
to’Sweden, where GyltJ who did homage 
to the wonderful stranger and his gods, 
then ruled. Uo soon made himself abso¬ 
lute master there, built Sigtuna as the cap¬ 
ital of his great empire, and established a 
new code of laws and a new religion. J lc 
himself assumed the name Odin, cstak- 


and mortals, whose mighty step sounds 
like the storm, whose hammer/ Miolner 
(the Crusher), crushes the hurdest objects 
—and Balder, the youthful and beautiful 
gbd of eloquence and just decision, tho 
innocent wlip appears brilliant as the lily, 
and in honor of whom the whitest' flower 
received the name Baltilrian ., His wile, 
Nannn, daughter of Gcwar, looks with 
modest admiration on the mind of her 
husband. Sins bears Fortcte, the god of 
concord, who resembles the rainbow, 
when it descends from the dark cloud. 
He puts an end to all strife. His palace, 
Glitncr, rests on pillars of gold. Niord, 
who shakes his vans in the roariug storm, 
so that every tiling trembles, is the god of 
w/nds, of sailors, of commerce and of 
riches. By his wifi), Scud a, a daughter of 
the nioutnnin-gmnt Thiussc, hediad the 
beautiful, bciieiiccut and mighty Frci mid 
Freiu. Frri, who floats in the shining 
garments of spring, is tho ruler of the sun, 
and upon him depend ruin uud sunshine, 
plenty or dearth, lie rules in Alflieim, 
where the ells dwell. Instead of a horse, 
lie rides a lionrwilli golden bristles. Cer¬ 
da, Gymer’s daughter, is his wife. Frcia, 
FWia, is the goddess of love, ller eye is 
mi eternal spring; her neck and cheek 
light. The mildest and most bountiful of 


United the priesthood, of the iwdvo Dral- 
tars, who conducted 'lhe secret worship, 
'and tilt: administration', of justice, ayft, ns 
prophets, unveiled the ^jituro. lie is also ( 
the god of sung arid wai\ (Gibbon and' 
Muntcr consider Odin a Slityumi, and his 
doctrine Lumaism.) lie wa^ the inventor 
of the Runic alphabet, and itfiade him. elf 
dreaded as an cnehniiter. Bui the Aser, 

’ tlmt is, these new gods of jflie scalds, arc 
^tui follows: Odiu, the gndj of gods, the 
first and 'oldest of all, who) lives forever's 
he sits upon the elevated tjfironc Lidskjalf, 
wherifte he observes every thing in the 
universe, alone, cnntengfwuiiig his own 
Heiug. By his side stands the spear, 
Gmignnr. Ilo luis 15 1 chief names, ami 
114 others, in the awitent Asganl. His 
swift steed is called Sleipner. From him 
' and his wife Friggu ace descended tlio 
jporls, on which account he is called Jllfa- 
dur (Father of AIM or, according to some, 
more correctly, Ivdfndtr (Father of All 
who fall in batt<4—a title which belongs 
to him as tno rarer of Valhalla). Frigg$ 
wife of the kinuf of gods, sharps with him 
the wonderfulT throne, frdfh which nil 
countries are /^n ., She knows the fine 
of all mortals*, but keeps it secret Their 
. sons are-Tin/r, goil of thunder—a symbol 
of physical, surypgtli, the strongest of gyds 


the gods, she is a friend of sweet song, 
and loves to hear the prayers of mortals. 
She mourns her lost husband, Oder, to 
whom she had home two daughters, No's- 
sn, the model ofuli beauty and grace, ami . 
(acrsumi. Tyr, a son of ( Min, the fearless 
god, who wounds by a look, if lofty us a 
lir, and bramusiies the lightnings of'"battle. 
All brave warriors are under his protec¬ 
tion, though he is not properly the god of 
war, but rather of power and valor, and 
no friend of peaceful agreement. Of a 
different character is his brother Braga, 
the god of wisdom mid poetry, which, 
from him, is called Bntgvr. He appears -, 
w ith h golden telya, pud strikes the cords, 
'which emit u sweet sound. His wile is 
Idiinu, who preserves the apples of im¬ 
mortality, wliich she oilers in vessels of 
gold to tho heroes at their entrance iuto 
Valhalla-—those-apples which alone pre- 
ffprvo the ctenuil youth of die gods. Other 
sons of Oil in are Hennode, the messenger 
of the gods, armed with a helmet and 
mail; Vidar,strong as Thor, the god of 
silence; and Wale, the god of the bow. ? 
Uller, son of Thor tho Thunderer, is of a 
beautiful figure, master of archery and 
skating, who was invoked by those tyho 
engaged in siqgie combat A silver circle 
surrounds the dowlu Of his chin. His em-. 
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pire is Ydalir. (that is,- Rain-valleys). The 
lbllovving guils aro of a most mysterious 
character: Hoder, the blind god, murderer 
of Balder, whose violent deed tho gods 
never Forget, but whose numo they must 
never hear pronounced; Hcimd&l (Him-, 
inilal), a son of nine gigantic sisters, bom 
on the margin of the earth, a great, mys¬ 
terious god, guards the Bifrost, the bridge 
to heuven (rainbow), against the giants, 
lie sees asi plainly by night as by day» his 
ear hears the grass grow iu the field, aud 
the wool on tho Jambs, lie is represented 
with a peitsiive brow, his eye fixed upon 
his calln breast. Among tlie goddesses, 
we must mention Loga, the drat next to 
Frigga; Sym, the physician of the goilSs; 
Gesinnc, giHldossbf chastity, who, herself 
a virgin, protects all eliaste virgins, and, if 
they die unmarried, lakes them to her 
heme lily dwelling*; Jylla, a virgin like 
Gesionc, with beautiful locks, and a dia¬ 
dem of gold, is in trusted with the secrets 
ol' Frigga, whose messenger, (inn, floats 
about with the rajs of' the sun; illyn 
(Lynn) the Gentle, who kisses away the 
tear from the ej-e of the uiifhmuiuto, the 
goddess of fricnd.-liip and good faith, who 
is united with several servants of the god¬ 
dess of love; Siuiia, who awakens the first 
sweet feelings in the breasts of youths aud 
maids, and disposes them to mutual love; 
Lobua (Lofiim), endowed with the power 
to reconcile divided lovers; Want, the 
gdddess of marriage, vvlto hears tho secret 
vrtvvs and oatiis ot^ lovers, punishes the 
liiithlcN*, and unites tlie true; Suotni, the 
goddess of modesty, is the protectress of 
v-tuous youths ami maids; Worn, the 
all-knowing, penetrates every secret of the 
heart; Syuia, the guard of heaven, is the, 
goddess of justice and law, aud exposes 
jierjury. A largo ash (or an ash forest), 

■ called Ygdriml, tho tree of the world, 
stands over the well of time: its branches 
extend over the world, its top reaches 
above the heaven. It has three roots, ouo 
nmoiiir the gods, another among tlie giants, 
and a^lhird under Hula. Near tlie middle 
root is the fountain of wisdom, the lbun* 
tain of j\l inters. Norn - the heuvenly root 
is tlie sacred fountain by wliieit tho gods 
hold their council and make known their 
decisions. , From these fountains rise 
three, beautiful inaids, tlie Nomas, whose 
names ure Urd (the Past), Varunde (the 
Present), and Skidd (the Future). They 
determine tlie fate of iboitals, and aid or 
puuish tliem by their ministers. On tlie 
top of th6 ash nits an eagle, looking far 
around; a squirrel (Rotntoskr) runs Up 

■ and down the tree; tour stags (Data* Djy- 
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nair, JDualiri and Dymtlior; roam through 
its branches, and eat the bark; a ser;*cnt 
gnaws its mot below; the trunk Of die 
tree rots; but the holy maids water it from 
the sacred fountain, that it may not with- 
or. From the leaves of the ash falls a i 
sweet dew, die food of bees. Over tho 
fountain sing two swans. Here are heard' 
Iicimdal’s song of the fine of the tree of the 
world; the voices of the past, tlie present . 
and the future, iu die council of the gods. ■ 
The gods themselves seek to learn the 
w isdom of the Nornas, the stern goddesses 
who rule over all. .On this account, they 
were imii'li Jionored; temples were built ■ 
in their honor, iu which their oracles were , 
eoiisulted. Thu Valkyrins, or Disas, are 
awful and la'antiful lieiugs, neither ilaugli- . 
tern of heaven nor of hell; neither begot 
by gods, nor cradled in tlie tap of immor¬ 
tal mothers. Nothing is said of their ori¬ 
gin. Their name signifies the “choosers 
of tlie slain” (liom wul, a heap of killet), 
and l;i/riti t to choose). They appear avviiri 
and horrid in the songs of the scalds; yet 
vve find them to he the beautiful maids of 
Odin, with helmet and mail,and mounted 
on swift horses. Heroes long for their 
arriv ill, enamoured oftheir charms. They 
conducted ike (heroes to Vallmlla. Tho 
residence of the gods if* Asgard, a fortress 
of heaven, vv liefiee the bridge Hi frost leads 
to the earth. Asgard contained the. pfd- 
uccs of the gods. There was Yalnskiulf, . 
tho silver pul'ce of Odin, with all the 
uhme-menlioiied divinities. In the centre 
of Asganl, in the valley ofjda, was the place, 
of meeting, where the gods administered 
justice. This place was the 1110.-1 highly or- 
uatuentedof all. Here was (ilaiilieiin, the 
hall of‘joy, Wimrolf, the palace of frieudsliip 
and love, and Glauor, the 1* m-.-t oJ’ golden 
trees. YuJhnfia was a separate palace, 
with groves and he;uitiiiil environs: in it 
was the dwelling of heroes who had fallen 
in battle. 1 lore life is passed in bloody 
war and riotous revelry. But all wounds 
hero received in battle are healed us s*»on 
as die trumpet sounds lor tlm least; and 
then the heroes quaff the oil'd Kiilierium, 
mill the lieatilifui Valkyrins. fill their cups. 
The nimilier of la roes is immense, and 
will inclcaso indefinitely; jet’the gods- . 
will wish that, it were, still greater whoa 
the wolf Feiiris comes. This leads iis to 
tltrovva glance at thi'wicked Loke. ■ Lokc, ‘ 
the sou of the giant Furbaute and of Liu*?. 
feva 1 , is, if not a god, yet.a superhuman.' 
being, beautiful of hotly, but malignant of 
spirit. By the giantess Augfcrbode (Mes-' 
senger of Evil) he laid Ilyin, tlie goddess 

of the lower regions, half blue ami half - 

- 1 #• 
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flu&h-enlor, and with a tcrriblo'-figuro, the 
wolf'Feuris, and tho terrible serpent pf 
.■MidgUrd, Jurinmigaiidur, which surrounds 
'the whole earth. JIclu rules in Nitlhcim.' 
■ Iler halt is called Elidnir (Grief); her bed 
Kor(Diseuso); her table Ilungr (Hunger); 
Jut servants are Ganglnti and Gunghol 
(beihargy and Delay). All vyho died of 
Mcknes-s and old ago' descended to her 
dark mansion. Thus Nillheim and As- 
iranl are opposed to each oilier as exist- 
rare and iioii-oxislence, and the scalds 
iinaeined that destrifctiou would finally 
he victorious over every thing that is: 
lienee their idea of the. end of the world. 
Three terrible winters, and again three 
more, will succeed each other: snow will 
rush in from all sides: tho cold will he 
severe,.the storms violent, the sun covered, 
and Moody wars will distract tho whole 
world. This is the sign that the destruction 
of the world, and the great “ twilight of the 
gods” (thus the end of tho world is culled) 
is nigh. The wolf Feinis—a monster 
which, when it opens its jaws, touches 
the skies with the upper, and, with the 
lower, the primeval abyss—devours the 
world, while tho iuhahitanls of Mtisspcll- 
lieini, under the. command of Kurtur, 
make an attack upon Asgurd. Heaven is 
stormed hy tjicse giants, and heaven’s 
bridge falls when they ride ov.-r it. For 
this reason, lleimdull is placed there lisa 
watch, ami the gods look with pleasure 
Upon the numerous combatant" of Valhal¬ 
la. But ail precaution is vain: the gods 
must perish, oven the nil-powerful Odin 
and the mighty Thor. A new snn will 
then illumine the earth, and Lift, and Lif- 
trnsor—a human pair saved from tho de¬ 
struction, and nourished on morning dew 
—will renew the human nice. Then: Will 
lie new dwellings lor the just and unjust, for 
reward and punishment—Guide (a splen¬ 
did residence towards the southern end of 
heaven) and Nastrand. Widtir (the Con¬ 
queror) and Wale (the Powerful) will live, 
in the dwellings of the gods, after the 
llame of Surtnr is quenched. Mode 
(Mental Power) and Magne (Strength) 
will receive Yl (0 crnsliing 'hammer, after 
Thor, exhausted by the struggle, lias per¬ 
ished, anti Widar tears the jaws* of the 
'wolf asunder.—Those mythuscs liave lieen 
preserved t ill the Kdilii and the ftigas 
(<ce 31liner’s Sagabibtiolhek ties Skandina- 
rischm Attertkums', Berlin, 1810’), by Pro¬ 
copius- of ‘ Caesarea, Joftiamlos, Pmdus 
Diaconus (son of Wnniefrietl), Ermdldus, 
Nigellus, Adam of Bremen, Saxo Gram¬ 
maticus. Sch(6zer,, Adelung, Delius, 
Mullet, Nyerup, Grfiler and Riilis,. enter- 


turn very. different, sometimes contradicto- ' 
ry,' opinions respecting their, historical 
value. (See Emn.) The subject cannot, 
however, be, considered as completely ex¬ 
amined. Another question lias been 
started, whether this northern mythology 
Was also Gerinanic. At all events, those 
Scandinavians are connected by. origin 
with the Gormguic tribes, and,, as Ger¬ 
manic tribes passed the Rhino, so other, 
tribes pressed in from the North and East, 
-and Goths and .Saxons brought this my¬ 
thology to Germany.—Seo Nyerup’s Dic¬ 
tionary of Scandinavian Mythology (Copen- ' 
liagcu, 181(1, in Gorman); J<attoiifold’s 
Dissertations on the Doctrine of the .'lias, 
and its Application (in the Isis of 1810, in 
German); Alone’s Ilislory of Paganism in 
Northern Europe (in German); bishop 
AlunterV Ecclesiastical History of Denmark 
and . Voncay (tho first hook of vol. i trouts . 
of tho t*eniidiiiavinn paganism of Odin; 
l.eipsic, 18*2:5, in German); and Vulpius’s , 
Dictionary of the Mythology of the Herman 
and Hit kindred Tribes, and lltr. Northern 
Notions (in German); see, also, vol. i of 
Gcijer’s History of Sweden (in* .Swedish 
and in German, Salzburg, 1826), and Ed¬ 
ita- Stem under hills Produ (part iii, Copcn- 
hageii, 18*28), containing the t’oluspa, Kd- 
vamdl and Itigsmal, with a Dictionary of 
tin; Ancient Northern Mythology, hy pro¬ 
fessor Mngnftsscn. 

North khn Wah, from 1700 to 1721. 
Tin: northern tear (so called), in the north 
and cast of Europe, •was contemporary 
with the Spanish war of succession in tho 
west. Tlijs king of Poland, Augustus 1J, 
elector of Saxony, tlio czar Peter of 
Rifssia, and the king of Denmark, secretly 
united against, the king of* Sweden, 
Charles XII (q. v.), 1608, thou only sixteen 
years old, to regain the provinces ceded to 
Sweden by tlio treaties of Copenhagen, 
1660, of Oliva (q. v.J, 1660, of Kunlis, 
llK.il. A Danish army therefore, invaded 
tin* states of the duke of Holstein-Gottorp, 
tho brother-in-law of Charles XJ], to on- - 
finvu Denmark’s claim to tho sovereignty 
of Hloswie,and a Siixou army invaded In- . 
vonia. But Charli's XI1, who had gained 
the nuval powers (England and Holland) 
to assist liis cause, hy u tn>aty concluded 
at the Hague (.1700),- landed iu Zealand, 
und the allied Swedish, Dutch and 
British fleets bombarded Copenhagen. 
This compelled the king of Denmark, 
Frederic IV, to separate from the league, 
nnhe peace of TraventhnI (August 18,.. 
1700), and to acknowledge the sovereignty 
of the house of Gottorp over, Sleswic.. 
Charles now advanced against the Russian; 
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amy, which besieged Narva,ra Estho- the Russian army of 60,000 men, which 
■ i)in, and completely defeated it r Nov. 30, was under the command of SeherenmtefE 
1700. Upon this he compelled llie Saxons JMenw hikoif and Rader, Peter himself 
to evacuate Livonia in 1701, and proceed- acting as a colonel Juno *27 (July 8), 
cd towards Wanjaw, whep the party of 1709. Charles retreated over the- Dnieper; 
Sapid la, in Poland, decltfrcd thcmselvrs his gcnmil liowrnhnupt^wns token pris*- 
against king Augustus. Ilo defeated the oner, with 1(5,000 men (July II), at Ptjre- 
Polisli-Snxou army at-Clissow (July SO, ■ Yololsehna. 1 luring live years (’hurles en- 

1702) , then the Saxons uf 1’iiltusk (May 1, deavomd to excite the Porte against thO 

1703) ) and elFected the dethronement of czar. (SeeJ’nt/A.) The king of Denmark, 
king Augustus at the diet of Warsaw on the. other hand, renewed his alliance 
(I'Vh. 14,1704), as also the election (if the with Augustus II nt Dresden, June 2fi, 
palatine of Posen, Stanislaus Leczinski 1709. The latter deelaivd (August 8) tho 
(July 12), to the throne of Poland. Last- peace of Aluvmstmlt invalid! and. nd- 
ly, ho obliged king Augustus, after the vnnml towards Poland with 13,000men, 
defeat of the Saxon general Sehulenlmrg, when* he was again received as king, and 
at Punitz (Nov. 9, 1704V and at Kraus- renewed his alliance with the czar,’at 
tadt(l'VI). 13, 170(5), by his march into Thom (Oct. H), renouncing all the claims of 
Saxony, to sign the peace of Allranstndt the repuhlir of Poland on Livonia, in Ihvor 
(q. v.), Sept 21, 170(5. fn tho mean tihio ofltnssia. (let. 22,1709, die czar also con- 
'tho Russians, coimuanded by generul eluded an alliance offensive add defensive 
Scheremetefti had defeated die Swedish with niiunark.nl (iopenliagen. A Danish 
general Schlippenlineh, in Livonia (Jan. army (Nov. 12) invaded Srhonen, but was 

.11, 1702); they bad captured Murien- completely deli-ated by general Steeuiioek 
burg, and,taken Ndteburg, on the Neva (March 10,17jd)at J|elsiiiglinrg,iiud eotu-- 
(October 22), which tlu; czar then called jielled to relival to the ships. An army 
Sct<lumtl/urg. May 27, 1703, Peter laid composed of (lie united Sumhi, Polish and 
tho foundation of Sr. Petersburg, on the Russian Ibices, however, invaded Swedish 
island Lustciland, in the Neva. In 1704, Pomerania (August, 1711), and a Danish 
lie took Dorpat and Narva ; in 1700 anil army coiiipit-m) (in the period l'min July 
1707, he gained such power in Poland, to Sept.. 1712) trfi*S\vei|isli duchies Ikemeft 
that he, began to take measures tor the and Ve.iii-u. 'I lie Swedish general Stnen- 
electiotl of a new king ; and the conf'ed- hock, indeed, after having beaten (he King 
eraey of Sandomir allied itself to him of Dninmik, and tho Saxons under the 
; n 1707, although tho republic had made a- field-nmrslml Hemming, at Ciadehysch, in 
treaty in 1705 with Sweden. Hut Charles Mirklenhurg, Dceetnher 20, advanced to 
XII returuedto Poland from Saxony with Holstein, and Jan. 9, 1713, reduced Altona 
a formidable. army of 4.3,000 men (Sept, to ashes; yet lie was forced, by the united 
20). He soon made himself master of Russian, Danish and Saxon forces, in 
toe pdiieipal toWns, crossed the Rerezinu, which the c/ar was present, to withdraw 
July 10, 17(W, aiul bent the Russians uu- to Jlio (iottorp fort mss Ti'uiningeii (Kcb. 
der rieheremeteftibefore Golowtsehu, July 14), where he was compelled by (imiioe 
14. 'From Mohilow- he proceeded to the to capitulate (May 1(5), with 11,000 men. 
Ukmifie, September 15, nt tlie invitation The duke of (iottorp now lost his jjossv^- 
of the Cossack hetman Muzeppn. (q. v.) sinus, and the Russians took Stettin,'which 
In the mean time his general Loweuhuupt, «wns put prov isionally in llm hands id tho 
who was to join him with fresh troops, neutral king of Prussia, Sept. 30, J7I3. At 
and supplies id' provisions and aimnuni- the same time, Peter had occupied ftiga 
tioii, was entirely defeated by Petty at Li- (1710), Finland, mnl Aland. Charles ar* 
egnn (Oetolicr 9). Alunsehikoff devastated rived atStralsund Nov. 22,1714, where Jin 
Jlit: Ukraine in November, and Charles was immediately demanded ol .Prussia the. 
obliged to take up winter quarters tliere, evucnulion of Stettin, and dee lured wur 
where he hist 4000 men by hunger and when this demand was not complied with, 
cold. Mazeppa succeeded in making a The consequence was,*tliat 20,000 Pnfit- 
treatv for OliarlPsXII with tHe Zuporo*, skins, under prince Leopold ot Anhalt- 
gi>m Cossacks (March 38,1709); but this Dessau, joined the Danish-fctaon army, 
very event induced the king, instead ofre- which was besieging Srralsund, (The 
storing his connexion with Poland on tho .Saxons wen: commanded by the field- 
Dniepcr, to lay siege to'Pultawa (q. v.) marshal count Artiiiu, and by' Count 
(April 4). Here his army, winch consist- Wackcrlwuth.) (diaries XII, being, thus, 
ed of 12,000 Swedes and .13,000 Cossacks reduced to extremities, sued for peace 
• and Walachians, was entirely routed by through the ambassador of Louis aIV, 
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with whom lie had mane'a defensive trea- ; . witli Poland a soci 
at Versailles, April 3,1715; but the- al- holm (Jan. 7* 1720), 

1* _ I I ....i tn Uiu nivtiti.cii.ln • Ihttlk ... 


, dies would not consent to. his proposals. 
/Ho escaped*in a Swedish vessel in the 
■ night oi’ December 21, upouwhich Stral- 
siiik! capitulaterr(Dec.2.'!, 1715). Wisrnar, 
also, the last possession of Sweden in, 
the* German territory, submitted to the * 
Danes (April IS), 17115). Denmark had, 
by the treaty of Jhnc 2(5, 1715, sold the 
duchies of Bremen and Vcrdeu to the 
cleemr of Hanover, who now declared 
war against Sweileu. The czar had also 
allied himself with Great Britain against 
Sweden (at Greifswaltl,Oct. 2d, 1715), and 
with Prussia (Oet. 30). But jealousy soon 
separated the tidies. Tilt: czar would not 
consent to Denmark’s aggrandizement; 
England would nut fiivor the increasing 
power of Russia. The Poles also confed¬ 
erated to client the e.\pulsion of llie 
Saxon troops from tlicir country. The 
diet of Warsaw at length resolved that 
the king should not retain more than 1200 
HaXous in Poland for bis body-guard, and 
that he should never, without consulting 
the diet, declare mi ollcusivc war. This 
obliged Augustus IT to take no further 
part in the northern war, widch was rui¬ 
ned on,during 171(5,in Hchoncn trod N«'r- 
way ; but the czar did not assist lluiDanes. 
Sweden was, however, deprived yeti' her 
oldest ally, France, which secretly joined 
’ Prussia in 1710. Baron (Jdrlz (q. v.) eti- 
divovored, in 1718, to ally Russia to Swe¬ 
den, l,y coding the provinces oil tile Bal¬ 
tic, so that the Russian forces, combined 
with those, of Sweden,'might regain the 
German provinces, subject Norway, and 
execute Aiheroui’sp]. v.j plan ol’iestoring 
the house of Stuart to the throne of Eng- 
. land. But ou the death of Charles XII 
(Dec. II, 1718), tiic ipieen of Sweden, 
Ulrica Eleonora, iulluonml hy the party of 
Horn, defeated die project. She, how¬ 
ever, concluded, under, the mediation of I 
France, (a.) the |«eac,e of Stockholm, 1. 
yith the elector of Hanover, Nov. 20, 
1711); ihmovcr retained Bremen and Vyr- 
d«n, nmkhig a pee.uniary compensation to 
Sweden; if. with Prussia, Feb. 1,1720 j 
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secret armistice at Stock- 
which was declared a 
peace in 1720, aiul sanctioned by the 
estates ou both sides; Augustus II was 
acknowledged king of Poland, hut. paid 
one million dollars* [thaler) to Stanislaus'' 
Lecziiiski. Tho.czar, in the meuu .time,' 
continued the war; u Swedish squadron 
wos defeated by .the Russians (August 7, 
1720); the coast of West Bothnia, and, 
iu 1721, that of Norrland, was barbarously • 
devastated. (The Russian^ burnt 4 towns, 
500 villages, nud 370 farms). Stockholm, 
however, was protected hy a British lltjet 
against the Russians. At last, the media¬ 
tion ot'Fruncf* effected a peace, which was 
concluded at Nystadr, in Finland, Sept. 1(), 

1721. Sweden ceded to Russia JLivo- 
nia (for which the czar gave two million 
dollars, Under), Ewthouiu, Ingria and 
Curelia, pint of Wiborg, besides all die 
islands mi this coast, particularly (Esel,' 
Dagoo and Moon. For this tin: czar re¬ 
stored Finland, and promised not to inter¬ 
fere in the domestic ntlhirs of Sweden. 
Thus Russia became the first power of 
die North, and Sweden lost this rank, 
which it had retained from If518 to 170!). 

North Gkoiuiivn (shakos. (See AVIA 
Polar I'lvjH'diliott.i.) 

Nortiimkn. (See JVormaits.) 

North Point,Batti.k ok. (See Balti¬ 
more.) 

North Poi.au FiXer.nmoNs. The 
daring and hardy mariners of England 
have, within tlm last 350 years, penetrated 
into the. remote Arctic regions. (Jabot, ac¬ 
cording to his recent biographer, pene¬ 
trated into Hudson’s hay iu 141H5. Fro¬ 
bisher (q. v.J, in 1577, sailed into one of 
die many entrances of Hudson’s lay. 
.'Davis (q. v.) discovered, in 1587, the en¬ 
trance (Davis’.', strait) into the great 1 vxjf 
between the western const of Greenland 
and the eTisteru coast of North America; 
Hudson (q. v.) discovered and examined, 
iii 1(>I0, the Straits and hay culled after 
him ; Bullin (q. v.) examined, in 1(51(5, tho> 
eastern parts of the great channel, called 
from him Baffin's lay, iu which Davis’s 
strait terminates. On the western wide he 
discovered (74° 30^ N. lat.) an entrance, 
which lit: failed Lancaster sound, hut was. 


r two millions of dollars {tinder), 

.^possession of Stettin, ami Hither 

Sia, as fiir’rts die Peenet (6.) the prevented ti-om examining it; Jones, Mid- 
_ f FmlericslKirg with Denmark,; dleton, in 1742, anil others, explored the 
r % 1720 ;■ Denmark kept half of the western, southern and northern borders of ’ 
iy*of Sleswic, which the house ot Got lluilson’s bay. It was expected to find a 
rp lost, and ceded all which it had eon- passage here towards the west,’and a prize 
, icred'(Wjsmar, Rftgcn, Siralsund, &e.); oilered by parliament ior the discovery 
Sweden gave up her immunity from ilu- of such.a passage, led to the voyage of, 
ties *m the Sound and the Belts, ami paid Ellis, in 1740.* At a later period (17711* 
to Denmark 000,000 dollars {Under) : (c.) vllearne (q. v.) reached the Northern 
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ocean by land, trom the north-western set¬ 
tlement of the Hudson's hay compauy; and 
Mackenzie (q, v.), iu 1780, from that of 
the North-west company. They discover- ■ 
ed (tJi) 6 —71° lat.) the Frozen ocean, and 
two rivers which emptied into it. Henrne 
discovered the inonth of the Coppermine 
river, and Mackenzie that of the river 
called by his- name, and Whole island. 
Barrington endeavored to prove, iu his 
Possibility of approaching tho’Nmlh Polo 
asserted (new edit., with an appeudixby 
colonel Beuufoy, London, 1818), that in 
certain seasons the Arctic seas were suffi¬ 
ciently five from ice to allow an approach 
to the poles. The English government, 
therefore, in 177!!, sent captain Phipps, 
afterwards lord Midgrave (q. v.), with two 
vessels, to Spitsbergen; but in HIP 48' the 
icc prevented them front 'proceeding any 
farther. Conk tdso was stopped in liis 
progress by the icc (17/8), at Joy cape 
(iut./lP 44'), which he reached from Beer¬ 
ing’s straits. These and other attempts 
of the English, Dutch and Russians seem 
to • show stillieienlly tliat • ta north-east 
passage from the Atlantic into the Pacilie 
ocean, or :t navigable way round the north 
coast of Asia into Beering’s -strait, is not 
practical tie* The polisls, as they were 
called, as Barrow (in his Vhnmolngiatl 
History of / oyng< s into lit q 1‘vhtr lit gums, 
London, IS 18), and others, were of opin¬ 
ion th.nl the north-west passage, from Baf¬ 
fin’s hay along the north roust of Ameri¬ 
ca, where tho Mackenzie and Copper- 
mine rivers lidl into the Frozen ocean, 
and round ley cape into Herring's straits, 

• Inch is shorter than tlu* lbnner, or even 
the polar passage, the shortest of all, would 
not be entirely shut- up by ice. They as¬ 
serted that, an error had hitherto been com¬ 
mitted iu sailing always too near the. shore, 
which was surrounded by enormous 
musses of icc; and that the middle of (In; 
Polar sea, which was inure than 2000 
miles in diameter, and, between Greenland 
apd S|Mtzbergen, was of an unfathomable 
depth, and in constant motion, cottld llot 
be frozen up, anti would therefore afford 
9 nav igitblo passage. Tljey argued from 
the following facts: The Polar sea is open 
on the northern coasts of Hpitzbergen; tho 
Russians wintered iu Spitzbergcn, under 
80° lat., where the deer propagate. Nei- 
* iher of these facts are true of Ndvn Zem- 

* It is, however, said that the Cossack Sirncwi 
DcschnpA' sailed, in fti-WJ, out of the Frozen sea to 
Anadyr through, a strait (Bccrine’s Straits), and 
the Russian historiographer Moeller* assures us 
that he shw the account in 17:t6, in the archives 
of Yakutsk. This .voyage, however,.'is doubtful. 


bla (75° lat.); from which .they conclude <, 
that iir Spitsbergen the Weather must be 
milder than in Nova Zculbhv 'Moreover, 
the cold on the eastern coast is more se¬ 
vere t(ian on the western.* For about five ' 
years (the period of the deviation of the 
needle towards the west), immense masses 
of ice had broken away round Greenland; . 
perhaps in couscqitriicu’of their increasing 
weight, and of earthquakes, or of several 
successive mild winters; lienee the ice¬ 
bergs (q. v.), which, from J81. r », wen* so 
numerous, down to 40° lat. Several 
whalers had also stated, that the eastern 
coast of Greculpnd, hitherto surrounded, 
had recently lieeome visible again. Fi- 
’ nally, the currents, which set from tlio 
north through Davis’s ami Herring's 
straits ttwnrds the south, by which a con¬ 
stant circulation and change of the waters 
is kept up Ih'Iwccii the Northern Pacilie 
and the Atlantic oceans; the great quantity 1 
of drift wood, which is brought down 
from the high northern latitudes along the 
eoaMS of Iceland ami Greenland ; and in¬ 
stances of whales, which, as was shown 
hy the harpoons found in them, hud been 
struck off Hpit'/.bcrgcn, being taken to the 
south of IJeeriijg’s strait; and of others 
wounded intlie latter region being taken oif 
Greenland and in Davis's strait,—render a 
parage through' Baftiu’s bay probable. Ac- 
cordiugto liiMoricul accounts, the Polar sea 
on the eastern roast of Old Greenland, had 
been unapproachable fur lour centuries. 
The Danish colony, established in 98; I by* , 
Eric the Rod, prospered; but the coast 
itself became so blocked up by ice (from 
NOG), thiii the coruiiiiuiicytion between 
Europe and that colony, probably long 
since destroyed, had never Itoofr restored. 
Since that (wriod, also, jlte soil of Iceland, - 
once, covered with wood, bud lost its 
former power of vegetation. To this was 
added that the aurora Itorcnlirt, the changes 
of which were stud to depend,upon tho 
freezing, thawing ami collision of polar 
icc, first appeared about a century after ■ 
the. fettling of the ice eking the -coast of 
Greenland, but litus been less often seen 
since tho diminution of life polar ice. Oh> 
these observations was founded the opin¬ 
ion that the polar ice would naturally dis- 
nppear, ns it hud accuniulatetl, in the 
course of time, and also the conjecture 
that Greenland, the. eastern coa6t ot winch 
was known as far as 80 5 lab, and the west¬ 
ern roast hitherto only to 77° 3CK, its aft. 
island, mid that Baffin’s bay opens into 
the Frozen ocean. On the other baud, it 
was supposed tliat America, is not con-' 
uected with New Siberia and Northern; 
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4 sin beyond tliR Icy cape. These con-- 
Biiic.rutioiiK IciJ tli«* English government, 
and »t a later period the Russian, to un- 
, dertake polar expeditioas, which were 
destined, not only to attempt the discovery 
of a north-west passage, hilt also, in gen¬ 
eral, i'» •famine the ,northern coasts of 
/tsia and America, and determine wheth¬ 
er ilinv i.-t a large extent of laud around 
tin- north pole, which is connected to r 
wauls the west with America,and tovviirds 
the east with New Siberia, or with the 
great continent, which Sannikoff declared 
ho’ had seen north of New Siberia ; or 
whet her,iiMiiuiny believe, Nonli America lie 
entirely so|Jumtud from the' polar countries. 
Parliament offered n pretniuin of £20,000 
storing to the first navigator who should 
accomplish the nortli-west jmssuge, and 
£5000 sterling to the first vessel which 
should reach the north pole and pass iu 
In ldl!>, the prince regpnt offered prizes 
of from £5000 to £15,000 to those ves¬ 
sels which should advance to certain 
■ points iu the Andie sens. The British gov- 
\ enipient, tiiprefure, fitted out two expeili- 
" 4ons iii.llje'isuminer of Idlri, to the north 
pete. (captain Jtiiclmu, commanding the 
TrenPtuid die Dorothy, was instrpcteil to' 
attempt a passage between Spitsbergen 
. aud Nova Zcmblii, over the pole, into die 
Pacific, und captain' Ites^, eoipinkinditig 
the Isabcllu/uud the Alexander, to attempt 
the north-western passage from /Davis’s 
Btrujts anil Railiu’s bay into tho/Frozen 
ocean, and thence into the Pariliy. The 
eouimaiidera and crew ‘wen 1 care’idly se- 
lected, and provided with every thing 
.necessary, Captain Buchan, j, howevor 
(July 21), 1818), reached milyWPJK', north 
. of j^pitzhorgen, where ho remained three 
weeks, frozen in, aud urrived on the Eng¬ 
lish coast October JO. Captain Ross, who 
was directed particularly to exnniiue the 
western const of Baffin's hay, had jsmetrat- 
od (August 0, J818) only to lat. 75° 55', in 
W W. Ion. He examined a part of 
.tjie western coast of Greenland, which 
' lie called the Arctic Highlands, in the 
uorth-enst comer of lkifiiti’s bay, be-’ 
tWocu.7fiP and 7/° lat., and 60° to *72° W. 
Ipn., 120 miles iu extern, and containing 
inah^ mountains covered with * jce. Ho 
ihond there moss, heatli and coated! grass, 
gome und hares, and a large mass of na¬ 
tive iron. The only domestic annual of the 
- inhabitants, who resemble Greenlanders, 
r s te the dog, which they use to drag their 
‘ sledge^ tbade of seals’ bonea ,Tlieir Jan- 
jguago is jL’diafcct of the Esquimaux. 

> They ard'dr adirtycopper color,’fivo feet 
' high, and besmlared With train-oilancWirt 
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They cat meat raw or cooked. Tliey ap^„« 
pear not to* have any ,idea' of 'q fJod, but.A 
believe in charms/ ’ Wojiidn .'wh6’ hav^> 
borne children arc treated with much w-‘\ 
spect. Their dances, and songs are ac-j 
compnnicd' by convulsive distortions. ;} 
They hail not the slightest i’dca.of. other : 
parts of the world, or other men. lioss- 
‘ found most of the statements of Boffiifcor- . 
rect.- His own discoveries, properly speak- *> 
ing/did not‘begin belqre 74° 30f lat,' lie 1 
reached 77° 4O' lot, wul' tlic chief, geo- ,/ 
graphical result of his voyage was the ^ 
more accurate determination of the situa- * 
tion of Balfin’s bay, Which, until then, - 
was believed to extend 10° further to the 
east than it actually"'docs. <lloss was con¬ 
vinced that there is no jxissage from Baf- 
1 ill’s bay or Davis’s strait into the Frozen ' 
ocean. Although lie sailed up Lancaster 
sound (74° UO'), lie did not continue his 
progress far enough to discover that it was 
open, and a space of 200 miles, particu¬ 
larly Oil mberlimil stniit ((CP lat.), where a 
current appeared, and Repulse hay in. the 
north-west of Jtafiiu’s hay, was not accu¬ 
rately evtuuiued, as lie, olid not nrrivo 
there t : !l October I, ahd was obliged to 
leave the coast ou account of the danger 
from the ice.—See Ross’s I'oyugr. of Bis- 
covrry for Ike Purpose of erplbritrg liujjin’s 
Buy (I.onil., ISl'.f, 4lo.). The Rrilish 
government, therefore, in 1811), sent out 
lieutenant Parry (<j. v.), who had accom¬ 
panied captain Ross, on a second voyage 
into Rufiiu's buy. lie, penetrated, witii his 
vessels, the lleclaand Griper (the latter 
uimmniuledby lie.uu n-mt Liddon),through 
Lancaster sound into Barrow’s stniit, iu 
which he examined Prince iiegeut’d 
inlet, miming iu a southern direction,'and- ’ 
lho Polar sea,.and wintered in the harbot 
of an uiiinhubitcil island, which he cti licit ■> 
Melville isluml (74° 45' lat.). As 'he had v 
parsed (September 10), 1J0° W. ffyu/df ■ 
Greenwich, he was entitled to tlio first' 
prize ofiered by parliament. According 
to tiis discoveries, the laud stretclies nlqrig ' 
the northern side of Lancaster spund trfid .. 
Bjipmv’s strait, tin 1KP W. lpif. Beyond 'this,' 
towards Melville island, there Taro pierely < 
separate islands ; whilst, bp the southern/ 
sale, an unbroken tract'of land extends inyj 
a western direction, which strqtohes pnf. 
tlie other side of Prince Regent’s' inlet, 
far to the west, uni Borders on ’a plain’of 
, ice, wliich extends to.the highlands, viable ‘ 
in a south-westerly direction from Mel- ■■ 
villo feinted. The land, seen to the north t 
of Barrow’s strait aiid Melville isiimd, ap-g 
peered to be a group of island«, Which J 
Pany. coifed the North Georgian islmdjff. 
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Tpi eieinen 1 «6mpanl6w^ Ke wpfoeeil 
Melville island, ana reached, on Tyne li, 
^the northern coast .175° 34' 47'* lot, and 
'llO° 3ff S& 1 . Ion.). - ■ They foiliid nd inhab¬ 
itant^' but there 'were some remains-of 
Esquimaux < hub& a musk-ox’arid rein¬ 
deer; August ],Parry left the winter Imr- 
'bor, where ho had rciiutiupd'teu mouths. 
He-uow steered towards the west, discov¬ 
ered* towards the south, _ the coast of 
Bunk’s, land, but was obliged, hyMrumoiiso 
fields of ice, August 1C, 1820, iu 113° 4(7 
33 H ■ iou. (the most western point ever 
reached in the Polar seas), and 74° -27' 50" 
latJ,, to reUirn thrt^Jgl%i)uvis’a strait to 
England, where. tioth vessels entered the 
harboi' of Leith, October 25), 1820. These 
discoveries gave some hope of final suc¬ 
cess; tuul enptain Parry, sailed with the 
Heclu and i’ury, May 8, 1821, vvitli pro¬ 
visions for several years, lie was in¬ 
structed to examine the north coast of 
America. Parry commanded' the Hecla; 
captain Lyon, who had just returned from 
a journey through the hot diverts of Afri¬ 
ca, the Fury. They entered, between (52° 
'and (58° lat., into Hudson’* luiy, iu order 
to examine the northern inlets. The first, 
Repulse bay (08° lat.), permitted (August 
22) no passage. The chief olijoef, there¬ 
fore, Was not obtained. Parry now sailed 
to the north, with the intention of •pene¬ 
trating to the west, hut was obliged, idler 
having examined 200 miles of roust, half 
of vyhich, and particularly the east side of 
Repulse bay, belonged to the continent, to 
return, on account of the ire; and, Ortobor 
8,'ljc'went into "Winter harbor. 1 Here las 
passed the long winter, as he bail .previ¬ 
ously done on Melville, island, occupied 
with astronomical ami scietdiiic observa¬ 
tions.. ' The tedium of the delay was some¬ 
what Relieved by playing comedies. A 
magnificent northern light wris seen, and 
a splendid mock,moon. Visits were paid 
.by the kind-hearted and mild Esquimaux, 
who were docile, honest, peaceable, and t 
fopd of music.' Whilst the thermometer ' 
.stood at 24°, journeys were made ihto the 
interior. The ice was Hound.not to lie 
more than five feet thick, though a severe 
.frost lasted five months. Walls of'.suow 
ground the vessels, and over the deck, were 
a, protection against the cold,' Tho Es -, 

3 tiimaux livccLiu huts of snow, with win- 
ows of dee. .The vessels were riot freed 
.fronffthe joe before June 30,1822. They 
'then sailed to theuorth, discovered, on July 
l^ the 'Barrow river,, with a beautiful* 
itnasstikb on a picturesque. coast, covered 
Jwitbplas; mhde journeys on Iand,pb -; 

-•* the disturbances of this ne6-, 

i - e%Ct . r - ■ 



opHnui' wusrmson, imu 
willing to attempt the. 
Fury alone, both ships 
of A'igust, got tiro froi 


and different from the vaifhJh^t-.(Uie 
disturinuico is the greatest near "Wurth' 
pole, and is difiorcut as f»ltscrve<Vip‘o?j^tt 
of tho vessel), and examined Fnty'Swd, 
llecja’s .strait, between Melville pemosujh 
(not to la; 1 confounded witii Melyilt$.;< 
island) to the sooth, ‘ aud CqckbUra 
island to the nortli, to the uortheru point 
of tigs peninsula, wltieli was called 3wnhr 
Efts! cape. Towards the west no land 
was seen ; hut, as fields of ice matte it im¬ 
possible to get from these straits into the 
Volar sea, they were obliged to rest sntiss- 
tied with the -examination of Amherst 
island, (51° 4.7 lat.,8-1° Ion. Towards the 
end'of September, Parry sailed out of the 
strait luck to Igloolik (nil 0 27 lat.),. 
w here lie wintered among the Esquimaux. 
August 7, 1823, ho again entered- this 
strait in srnreh.of the-Polar sea; hut the 
opening wus closed, and,‘as Porry wasun- 
ie. passage with tho 
is returned thn last 
from ice Sftepremhcr, 
2l,aujl reaejied tlie Hhollund ishjs October 
10,182:1. J-Acepfmg some important nnu- , 
tical/gcograjihieul and scientific olwerva- 
tinns, ihe eliief object of the expedition, a. 
complete ileseriplion Of this icy waste. Was 
not effected. Walruses, seals, hoars, rein- , 
. deer, wolves, white aud black hares, White 
foxes j eriniiuM, a single squirrel, many 
kinds] 'ducks, ptartuiguus/supw birds,sin¬ 
gle revi ns, also a swan’s nest,' and spnfo 
"fttumed Alpine plants, rwntr digynus, tk q., 
\ven*)liienvcred in these barren region^.-*- 
.See ihc'Journal of a, Second Voyage Jig the 
Discare ry of « Norths H'esl Passage. Jrow 
the Jlllar.tic to the Pacific, 1£21—182:1, itn- 
tier ttui Orders of Captain Parry (London, 
1824, <jho.). .hypfsan, Hooker aud Rich , 
ilcaer^'rt in a separate, volume, 
:ct* ol’Katural history collected liy 
^edition.—See likewise Journal of 
a Voyage of Discovery to the Jtrdic Be-' 
pionii, 18151 and 1820, by ^Alexander 
Fisher, physician to the IJecin (London, 
4to., 1824). Captain Sabinb returned to 
England in tlie Griper, from Spitsbergen, 
soon afler Pari?', December, 1823. The 
object of his voyage hail been |n f nuike 
observations on the pendulum. In- Au¬ 
gust; 1823, he advanced as far as 81° lat.,.,' 
m 25° 27 E. Ion. In •Bpitxliefgen he > 
found the liedies of tho Russians, buried* 
85 years before, in so perfect a state ofi 
preservation, that the Checks had, 'tlWi 
freshness of life. His experiments wkh; 
the pendulum confirmed the theory, of tbtt 
flattening of the ciuih towards, the poke; 
The results of bis' ustronoraieo) 
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tiotri, jnade in Juno, on'the-island pf ; , and. September 27, arrived at Port Bowen, 

' jlffittnmnr feM, on did coast of Norwegian in Prince Regent’s bay, whole'the' ships 
Xaplanrf, were communicated to the royal Wintered., Thebcei Pany. sailed south' 
academy of science.. Captain Scsreaby, wardly, July 20, 1825. Storms and ice- , 
-the celebrated, {Jreenkiid voyager, who bergs drove the ships asfabre,,and, on-thb 
'had ’first, in his 'voyages. In 1817 arid' 25th, it became necessary to abandon the 
; J820 f .'approached .the eastern coast of shattered Fury. 'The Ilecla Was conse- 
* Greenland, became t raoie accurately ae- - quendv compelled to return, and, with the 
quainted widi it in 1822j when he ex- crew of ihe’Fuiy on board, arrived, ih Eng- 

C ' ed it to 75° lab; the field of ice, which land October 11,1825.—See the Journal f 
formerly prevented any approach to of a Voyage, &c. fLoudon, 1828).—Captuin 
it, having been vefy much diminished in Lyon, hi the Griper, ‘accompanied ..by 
extent. But it ip stiU. doubtful whether it naturalists and asttouomera, .also sailed 
will be possible to obtain any information for Baffin’s bay, whencc.it was intended 
concerning the old Noise colonies on. this that lie should proceed by hmd to the 
coasts—See Scoresby’s Journal of a jPoy- polar regions, to meet captain Parry on- 
age to flit Northern Whole PisheryL in- these coasts, in die summer of 1825. <But, 
eluding Researches and Discoveries dn the August, 1824, he became entangled among 
Eastern Coast- qf West Greenland (Kdin- the iceliurgs,* on the coast, of Labrador, 
burgh, 182!))., At the same time that und, after encountering great dangers, 
captains Phriy and Ross were seekihg for ' reached Southampton island in Septorn- 
a north-west passage, into the Polar sea, her. In lat. (Jti°, the Griper lost her an- 
cuptain Franklin was sent by tire British chore in a most violent snow storm, und 
government to penetrate to .the northern was obliged to return to England. The 
coast of America by land, along Hijdsoq’s disturbances, of the magnetic needle, olw 
bay and Coppermine river. Witi* three served by captuin Lyon, were remarkable, 
companions, among whom was the natu- Near Savage islands, the needles fiuclti- 
rajist doctor Richardson, ho toadied (Au- ated, and did not agree- with oueanother; 
gust 30, 1819) the factory of York, on farther westward, they became still more 
Hudson’s bay, and, following the bourse unsteady, and entirely useless. At length, 
of the rivers, passed thjrough a barren in Rowe's Welcome, the needles showed, 
Wilderness, of great exteii/t, which -vus in- indeed, no variation, but remained in any 
habited by, at the most, 1 120 famines of direction in which they were placed, 
hospitable' Crees. From Proviltiice— (See Narrative of an unsuccessful Attempt 
the most northern post of die fuf-tsadere to rwth Repulse Bay, through the Welcome , 
(62°17 / 19" lut.)—Franklin, ucoofci|smica in H. M. Ship Griper, &«.) In J83S, 
by Canadians as interpreters, couwmied captain Franklin undertook a new join?? 
route through unexplored i’cybscns, ney over land, with the intention of sail- ’ 

ing westerly from Mackenzie’s river along 
the coast to Beering’s straits, while doctor 
Richardson should examine the country, 
with a view to complete its natural histo¬ 
ry, from the mouth of tliut' river to the 


Coppermine river. At the same lithe,' 

PIHltAlll unilnil in 11 U M abin 


but was compelled to winter tbdre for 
teii menths from September, 1820. In 
the summer of 1821, he reached the Cojp- 
permine river, and, in the last of July, 

-sailed along the coasts of-the Northern 

seal Want, of provisions compelled him ... . .. .. 

to return, and he reached, Deceipbet 17, captain Beechoy sailed in 11. R M. ship 
a post of'jjre Hudson’s Imy company,. on Blossom, by the way of cu|re Horn, to 
MOose-dber island, in a state of great ex- discover on easterly passage round the Icy 
haqsftibn. July 14,1822, he arrived at the capo, or in Kotzebue sound. In six< 
factory of York, after having travelled, |n»nths, Franklin reached the Northern 
altogether," 5559 Eng: ih miles. His ocean, near Garry’s island (69° 39 lat.). 
Narrative of a Journey to the Shores of and returned upon die Mackenzie to his 
the. Polar Sea (London, 1823, 4to.) con- winter quarters at fort Franklin, on Great 
taiim' the results of Ids pkpeditiop. In Bear lake. Both parties left their winter: 
■May, l&H, the British government fitted quarters June 21,1826, and, July, 2, sepa- 
xm n ““M |»1*' esfpednjon tor the dis-, rated, in 67° 38' lat and 133° 53? W. Ion. 

, coyety ; of a .nbrth-west passage through Franklin followed down the western arm 

1 IKhnnn pAriiuil’a ^nldt iinrluH nitrl of "__ 1 , 
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'jjBarougp Burrow’s to^dmiralty bay, pelled him to. return j. but' he was fidly 
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.convinced that a north-west p*®wge was necessary windings. • The southerly course * 
open. The otMdc division, dndef Rich- ofthe-ico facilitated his returt. -After 48 V 
drdson and Kendall, explored the coast ’days’, passage''.through the .ice. Party 4 
from the eastern branch of the Micken- reached (August 12) Table island; and, 
'zie to the Coppermine river, whoeo mouth August 21, after. 61. (lays’ ahs&nuw:, the 


.drdson and Kendall, explored the coast ’days’, passage''.through the ,ice, Party 1 
from the eastern branch of die Mdcken- reached (August 12) Table island; and, 
zie to the Coppermine river, whoeo mouth August 21, after. 61. days’ die 

they reached August 6, and returned, after Hecla. Tlie dip of. die magnetic' heedle 
?1 days’ absence, to fort Franklin, upon bud constantly teen towards die .north, 

‘ the Groat Bear lake. They found much - and the western variation diminish#), 
drift wood upon the coast. According to From the 61st degree there vrak no drift 
these observations, diere is an open pas¬ 
sage for sliijw olong-the northern coast of 


drift wood upon the coast. .Accord nig to From the 61st degree there w ah no drift 
these observations, diere is on open pas- ice, nor birds, nor whales, to be seen, and;' 
sage for sliijw aknig-tlie northern coast of with 5Q0 fathoms, no bottom could be -. 
America, from 108° to 142° W. Ion,, to- found. September 29,*1827, captain For¬ 
wards the end of August, and to the east ry ami captain Franklin entered the ad-' 1 
or Mackenzie’s river arc severed convc- iniralty office within the same half hour, 
niout. harbors. The two divisions of die —See Parry’s Narrative of an Attempt to 
expedition examined the const throughout reach the North Pole (London, 1628). If , 
an extent of 36°. Between the extreme the autipobate, or opponents of Barrow, 


captain flecchcy, in the Blossom, had sad- the coast of Grccnlnmjt to the accidental ' 
ed uonh from Kotzebue’s sound, and hud prevalence of warm winds, and infer, t 
penetrated- over 120 miles law oral ■ l^y from physical principles, die impossibility 
cape. Heile he waited in vain for capta\n of*fpii(*miing the ice of the polar sens, 
Frarikliri’s arrival in 154° W. Ion., and ih' are cilrect in their views, vet these hold 
a latitude where tin;’ length of a degree is cxpedAions have liecri ricii in scientific < 
only about 20 miles; but lie was obliged resultsc thc’v have determined the. out- 


only about 20 miles; but he was obliged results); they have determined the. out- 
tn return Oetolier 14. ■ Captain Franklin hues (if the northern coast of Atncricn, 
had approached to within a short distance and og the western const of Greenland, 
of the ley cape, which is iu 160° W. hni., mid uii|(!e known the dypth, teni|>emture, 
when, out of regard to the safety of Iiis snltticsk and specific gravity of tlie polar. 
men, lie was obliged to give up his plan seas, fl^c rule and direction of the Currents, 
of pressing forward to Kotzebue sound, and the state of the atmospheric electrici- 
and returned to the Great Bear lake, tv, and' its connexion with tlie variation , 
Winch he entered September 21. The, muLpmvcr of the magnetic needle in the 
point* which this expedition reached li(% Arctic 1 regions. The whole enterprise is a 
in about 70° Jftf N. lat. Collections in monument of jierseverance, hurdiuess, atid 


natural history, iriagnetienl experiments, 
and olisemitions on tlie effect of the auro- 
- ra Itoiealis upon the magnetic needle, 
were the fruits of this expedition, from 


monument of jierseverance, hunliuoea, ahd 
courage, ns well as of intelligence nnd 
skill, highly honorable to the English na¬ 
tion.* The expeditious directed by tjho 
Kussian'governijient, in port at the exjicrise" 


which capniiu Franklin returned to Lon- of the t-ount Kumjanzofly have had for 
don, September, 1827.—See Franklin’s their direct the examination of the roasts 
Sekond KtpuHtion to the Polar Sea (Lon- ’ of Katpschatka and the north-west coast 


now seut captain Furry, in the .Hecla, to f 1814—1818), discovered the sound called 
reach the uortli jtoic. He took, reindeer by his name, to the worth of Beering’s 
and ice boats on' board' at Ilarnmerfhst, in straits, land, in 1824, undertook a pew . 

’ Lapland’; reached Spitsbergen, May 27, voyage round the world, in whjbh it was. 
1827; left the Hecla there in the ice; sailed, intended that lie should penetrate beyond ; 
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’the north pole. But, after 35 days’ joor- 
neyqyer the ice, durjng Which it rained 
almost all die time, he, reached’ only tho 
.’ latitude of 82° 4& 1 5ft. The. ice was ev¬ 
erywhere broken. At length he' was 
MDOmpeUed to return,-as the ioe.was'driven 
to the south'; He had travelled over 292 
miles pi. a right line, and 586 with the. 


by Cook; but the ice obliged him to re¬ 
turn, and he arrived at Cronstodt in 1896. 
The Nurratives of these two voyages have’" 
been published in English. The polar ^ 

* In the spring-of 1829, captain Rosa undertook/? 
an expedition on his own resourcesj with'the pars s 


jrolar i 
non hoi 
this jitl 


have not yet berome knciwn to wi. f 


NORTH POLAR EXPEDITIONS—NORTH-WEST COAST 


Expedition of baron Wrnngel, whose com- 
/itanions were lieutenant Anjou, doctor 
Kobcr, mul some seamen, stalled from 
Siberia' in April, 1820. lleitj, and upon 
. the ice of die Polar ocean, they struggled 
for four years with cold and hunger, a* 
they could take with them hut a small 
supply of prov ision in their sledges drawn 
by dogs. After passing 4G days upon the 
surface of the. Frozen ocean (at n tempera- 
Ifirc of liom 2' to £2°), they reached, in 
their sledges, the latitude of 72°,T. Wrung- 
el surveyed astronomically the whole 
mast from cupu Schatugskoi to Heering’s 
straits, to the point seen by 'Killings, 43rJ 
geographical miles south-easi from Cook’s 


the potyr regions is given in the Narrative 
of Discovery and Adventure in the Polar 
Sea and Regions, by professors Leslie, 
Jameson and Murray. 

North Pole. (Hoc'Pole.) 

North Pole, in Magnetism. (Scei, 
Maanrtiem.) ' _ 

* North River. (Seo Hudson River.) 

North .Ska (anciently Mon-ntarum) ; a 
name given to that part of the Atlantic' 
situated to the north of England and Ire¬ 
land, sometimes also to the German ocean ’ 
(q. v.), or that part of the Atlantic which' 
is ■ north of the. Downs and the mouth 
of the Thames. This term lias likewise 
been applied to the gulf of Mexico, and ' 
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northern const of Siberia, uud placed be¬ 
yond doubt llic oxWonei 1 of an open |mis- 
Migo between Asia and America./ He 
lemtiieil to Petersburg in May. At third 
expedition was fitted, out for Hearing's 
straits and tite Polar seas, under ijqiuuu 
W'assiljet)', who sailed IVom CmiitJidt in 
June, It 4 111, with two sloops. ' wuptuiu 
Wassiljetl' discovered an island fiuliuh- 
iled hv the Aleutians, in 3ft 1 ijl'' 3?" 
N. Ini ' mul m ' 17 ' VV - h»i. Thence 
he sailed to 71° 7' f N.'lnt., 10 miiml s tiir- 
1 her than Cook laid goiuj h. I«»r<* lido, and 
discovered two cap.-s iipmi the imrii-vvvst 
coast of North America, which luvnumed 
Unloirnin mid Rimnl. The olli-T^u sse! 
of this e\|M'ditien suled along tL ikisteru 
coast ol*Liberia, hut was eoiopell. d In juit 
hark, in W' 10', on aeeoimt. of t|e ice. 
Irfite in the smnmer of 18ri'2, hoilu ships 
returned to CronslHilt. To surv/y the 
yet unexplored eoasir. of die island of 
Nova Zembla, the Russian g( vi nuneiit 
sent ■ lieutenant L'u-un If in IH1 >, lieu- 
teuuiit Lnwrolf in 1821, mid t u: lieu¬ 
tenant-captain Lithe in 1822. The last 
, added much to our knowledge of Nova 
Zemhln (t|. v.) and of thecoa^t ofLapluud. 
A now expedition was intrusted to him in 
1823, for the examination of f Wnygaty, 
island; and he Ans also instructed to 
make charts of its coiists, as well us tlio 
Other coasts of these, northern regions, of 
tliu/islaud Wenilmns, and of ’VVaranger 
hay. lie returned to Areliangel August 
3], 'jffeSK.l. Another Russian ship,', the 
Neptdne, yvhioli, according to Kmsou- 
stmij reached (1817) SIP Uff N. hit, found 
no indications of a country lying north of 
Spitsbergen ; and this result nos been con- 
fmaet l ftj. Parry’s lust expedition. TJie 
KussfrtfHVtvhojvcver, proved that Asia 
is upPliected 'with America on the 
north. /(Sce^VerfA America.), A com¬ 
pendious viqw of the attempts to explore 


of the const of South America, from the 
isthmus of Darien. « 

North Star. (See Pole Star.) 

Nortiiumukki.a.m), Di ke of. (See 
Dwilnj.) 

North-west (-oast of North Amer¬ 
ica. • This part of the world has been for 
some time .the scone of an active com¬ 
merce in fm-s with China. Cook ex¬ 
amined this roust on his third'Voyage. On 
tie' arrival of the expedition in Chinn, the 
sailors disposed of the . sea-otter skins, 
whieii they had obtained, at vvliat seemed 
to tl- in enormous prices, and it was im¬ 
mediately perceived that llf.s newly dis¬ 
covered branch of trade vvquld he ux- 
■^finely lucrative. {Several voyages were 
accordingly made for carrying on litis 
tratlic ns early ns 1784; and in 1787 two 
vessels were fitted out from Host (ill for 
thisdes'inatinii. In a lew years, the trade 
was almost entirely in the bauds of the 
Americans, nud io 1801, out of sixteun 
ships on the coast, Inrecn were American, 
which collected 18,000 sea-otter skins, be¬ 
sides other fill's, (hr the China market. In 
IP"-* then* were fourteen vessel^,from the 
II. States engaged in this trade, combined 
wiih that from the. Sandwich islands, .in 
sandal-wood. These vessels are from two to 
four hundred tons burthen, and carry from 
twenty-hyp to thirty men ; they are about 
three yearn in completing a voyage. Af¬ 
ter exchanging, with the natives of the 
coast, lor furs, such part of their cargoes as 
is adapted to tho wants or fancy of tho 
people (such r$ blankets, cloths, cooise 
cottons, arms and anmniuiliou, cutlery 
and iron-ware, beads, rice, molasses, rum, 
jSz-c. &c.), tiiey proceed to the Sandwich 
islands, where they obtain a cargo of san-. 
dal-wood, which, with the furs, they cany 
to Canton, and dispose of for teas, &c. In 
1821, the value of the articles thus sold in 
Can'on was nearly half a million of dot* 
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lars; and the value in the U. States of tlux turea this country rescinhles Missouri ter- 
articles purchased there, was about a mil- ritory; liut a greater portion of it is cover- 1 
lion of dollars. The trade has, however, ed with wood. The chief rivers, except 
declined since that period, in consequence ilfli Mississippi, are Ouisoonsin, Fox, 
of the most vAluablc article (the Sea-otter’s Chippeway, St. Croix, Hum, St. Francis 
skin),having; since the commencement of and Snvttutui, llowing into the Mississippi; ’ 
‘the present century, become gradually so Grand Portage, Ontonagon, Montreal,» 
scarce that last season not more tlian 300 Mauvaise, Hois' limit!*, St Louis, ant) near- 
were collected on the whole extent of ly fifty smaller streams, flowing into lake 
’ coafet/where 18,000‘,were obtained in 1801. Superior. Fox river flows into'Green., 
In 1821, an attempt Was made on the part of l«iy ; Riviere la Pluio lulls into the Luko 
Russia to secure the monopoly of this fur- of the Woods. Norn* of tin- lake rivers \ 
trade, by prohibiting all foreign vessels arc more than 150k miles long, and few ‘ 
from approaching within 100 miles of the more than 50 miles. Tim Imgrs&bmnch of 
coasts north of 51° oil the American side, the Mississippi in this territory is flic Ouis- 
1 below which the fur-tnule is worth noth- cousin, which rises in the northern inje- 
ing. By the convention of 1#!4, between rior of the country, and interlocks with the 
Russia and the United States, .this claim Montreal of lake Superior. It has a course 
was aliaudoncd by the former, and it was of between three and four hundred milce, i 
agreed that each jwirty might, trade on the hits n shallow and nuiid current, hut is 
coasts of the other, under certain rest tie- gondrnlly navigable for boats in good 
tions. About 1812, a settlement was nmde, stngls of tin* water, and is 800 yards 
by citizens of the U. Stales, near the en- wide* at its mouth. Thorn is a portagA of 
trance of the Columbia, or Oregon river, onlyxhnlf » mile lietwceu this and Fox 
which was taken possession of by the river, which Hows into Green bay of lake 
British in 1814, and restored after flic Midi gnu. This portage is over a level - 

S eacc of 1815. Bj treaty between the If. prgiri >, across which, from river to river, 
tales and Groat Britain, this river, ami there is a water communication for pi- 
thc whole coast, nro free to both parties; rogui «in high stages of the water. Fox 
but the British fur c:oni|)uiiy has, in ihct,a river ias a collide of 200 miles, and nms 
monopoly of flic fur-trade to the west- through Winnebago lake. It has a lino 
ward of the Rocky mountains, except to eoiiiijtijy on its hanks, with a salubrious 
a small extent on the sea-coast. They climate. Chippeway is a considerable 
have many jMists on the several brandies river, /pul enters the Mississippi just lielow 
of the' Columbia, awl it lias been un- lake iVpiu. It is half a mile wide at itH 
nonneed, that they an; abuntfonning an es- mouth, and has communication by a short 
tablishment on the borders of Observatory ]K>rtagr: with lake Superior. This is a Hue 
Inlet, in lat. 50° north. The Kussituis region for liuntei's. In the upper part of 
have given notice of their intention to the country, buffaloes, elk, bears and 
c’HUidpn their principal settlements at Nor- deer arc common, ltcavers, otters mid 
folk sound or New Archangel, and remove musk-nits aro taken for their furs. The' 
tho settlers to Kodiack. trapped and savages roam over iui'meuse 

Noiitii-vvkstkiin Passage. (Sec North prairies iu. pursuit of their game, lu 
Polar Expeditions.) some parts of it, the soil is fertile. White 

North-west Fur Company. (See Fur- and yellow pine mid canoe birch are cym- 
Trvule.) molt among the forest trees. All tbcwulur- 

Nohtu-west Point; a cape on the courses,ponds and marshes are covered 
west const of Africa ; lat. 10° 3$ S. witii wild rice, which consitutea aconsidcr- 

Nortii- west Territory,' situated lie- able part of the food of the .inhabitants, 
tween 49° 30' and 49° N. lat., and 87°'30' Tho head vvnte.rs of the Mississippi arts es- ' 
and 95° 30 / W. Ion., is bounded on the tirnated at 1330 feet above the level of 
north by the British jiossessions, east by the sen. It is a country abounding in 
lake Michigan, south, by Illinois, and minerals. There arc great (luantities of 
'West by the Mississippi, and aline drawn terre varie , or green earth, lend, copper, 
flrom die source of this river to the north- and iron. The lead mine district is in 
em boundary. It is about 500 miles in th’e lower part of the country, between * 

. length, and 400 in breadth. It is generally Rock river and the Ouiscoyain. Here, oil '* 
n hilly country, with the exception of ex- a river, called Fever river, are the chief ; 
'tensive prairies. At the western extrem- establishmente of the present miners, and., 
, _ Sty of lake Superior ore the Cabotian moun- tlie mines are probably ns rich and abun- ; 
. tuns; and near the mineral district are dantasiuiy in the warld. Great quanti- 
the Smoky mountains. In Some of its fen- tics of native copper hairo been supposed 
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tf> .exist on the shores of lake Superior; edition of die Hcmskringla (Copenhagen, 
■•Amt recent and intelligent travellers have 3 vole. foL with a Latin ami Danish trans- 
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f riot confirmed tlie expectations which had 
' boon' raided by common report.' There 
arc, however, sufficient indications of tlie 
exisii-nce of mines of copper; and haul 
ami iron ore found in many places. The 
southern purts of this extensive country 


lotion). ' Little is kuowu of the history of 
Norway before the end of the tenth cen- 
tUEy, when the Christian religion was es-„' 
tablished tltere by Olaf I, not without vi¬ 
olence. Olaf ii continued this -forced ' 
conversion (1020), and made religion foe 


{tosses* a climate comparatively mild, and means of suppressing several petty princes, 
.of the unrtherti licit of who had a share in the government. Ca- 


resembling that 


Missouri. At the fulls of St. Anthony, the 
mi aimers arC tempcraio, anil the win ten* 
extremely cold. At$r. Peter’s, in 1820, 
the mean temperature of .lanunry * was 
zep t—a degree of cold not felt in any part 
ol'the U. States that is much settled. At 
the fulls of Packagamn, on the Mississippi, 
a! tout 1200 foot above the sen, water, has 
been known to freeze considerably op the 


nnte the Great, king of Denmark, conquer¬ 
ed Norway (1028), but did not long retain ' 
possession of it; and the country hud its 
own monarch* again from 10114, who even 
for a time governed iu Denmark. . When; 
with llakon VH, the male line of Nor¬ 
wegian kings became cxlinet, the estates . 
elected the young Swedish king Magnus 
VIII, iluknn’s nephew, to rule over them, 
llis gnti ii Ison, Olaf IV, was elected to the ,, 
throne of Denmark in 137(1, and, on tlhj 
death of Ills (hiher in 1380, governed both 
countries together; and, leaving no cliil- 
nr, rather, oidy lour counties urn sRt oft) dren at his death, his mother, Margaret 

(q. v.), daughter of VValdemar II), king . 
of Denmark, inherited both tlmmos; from - 
which time forward Denmark and Nor- ■ 
way remained united; but yet the latter, 
with some interniplions, at n later period, 
retained its own constitution. This union 
continued till 1814. In 
allied powers promised 
ioiu of Norway il‘ slu? 
would unite with, them against France. 
Norway was to be taken from the Htutes, 
who Were, sillies of France. After the bat¬ 
tle of Lcipsic(Oct., 1813), the. crown-prince 
of Sweden, with his army, proceeded to¬ 
wards Denmark, and, after some bloody 
scenes in Iiolstciu, pi ace was concluded at 
Kiel (14tli Jail:, 1814), in which Denmark 
ceded the kingdom of Norway to Swe- 
. . den. Hut the Danish prince’Christian, 
mu) published the whole under the title of governor of Norway, bad been chosen in-; 
tlorboduc. He also put into metre twenty- dependent sovereign of Norv 


lfttli of July. The inhabitants o£ the 
North-west Territory are under the Juris¬ 
diction of the government of Mjelligau. 
The country is divided into four coiiities. 


named and iuhabited by w'liitr,^ viz. 
Brown, containing, iu 1830 , 004 inlial>- 
ifauts; Chippewa, 025 ; Crawfortk Ni92 ; 
lowu, 138 !). The principal towns pin vil¬ 
lages ure Suult tie Hie. Marie, on tho south 
bank of St. Mary’s river, containing 330 
inhabitants 
Mississippi, 
of the OuiscuiiHii, 
joints. Must of the lauds of tins rlgimi 
are owned by tlie Indians, or mo chained 
h/the U. States. (See Long’s Second Ex - 
pedUiwt, and Flint’s (»< ogruphif.) / 

Norton, Thomas; u dramatic writer of 
, the sixteenth century, a native of Slmrp- 
etihOe, Bedfordshire, principally knowq us 
tho (Utthor of tho three first acts of Ferrex' 
and Porrex, to which Tlionms Huckvillc, 
carl of Dorset, added the fourth and fifth, 



i-ign of Norway, by the 
estates'of that country, who would not ac¬ 
knowledge the cession which Denmark 
ltud made of Norway to Sweden at the 
jicucc of Kiel. The crown-princc of 
Sweden, therefore, entered Norway (July, 
1814),mid, after several battles of not much 
importance, tlie country submitted to' the 
Swedes, not without suspicion of a.sccret'. 
understanding, although the people had 
solemnly sworn in all the churches, some 
Northern Atlantic ocean, to - the oast by months previously, to lay down ‘their fives 
Rudno arid Sweden, to- tho south by 4Swe- for imjependencc! After 1 this an armlg-.. 
(ion and the Cattegat.* The history bt the tico and a convention'were concluded at 
earliest and theniiddte agtss of Norway Moss (Aug. 14,1814),‘according to which 
. consists in legends contained in.the Heim- Norway was to be united to Sweden, but . - 
siuingla, which is farNorway wliat tlie as an independent kingdom, and with a) 
Edda is for Iceland.— ^see foe magnificent, sepa* ale* constitution. The constitution •- 


seven of the Psalms in Hternhold and 
ltopkins’s version. His death look place 
about, 1384. 

NoRToft, John. (Sec Jlppi ndix, end of 
tliiir volume.) 

. Norway -(Swedish Narrige, Danish 
Norge, pronounced JVorre), tho proper 
native country of the Normans (q. v.), a 
kingdom of the Scandinavian fKininsula, 
is hounded to tho west and' north by tlie 

■ foe east by 
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which had been formed (May 17,18M) for 
Norway, by the diet ( Storthing) assembled 
at Eidswohl, was accepted by the king of 
Sweden. It is true that'disturbauces arose 
in some- parts of Norway^ but they were 
without effect;' and'the Storthing, assem¬ 
bled at Christiania, decided upon the union 
of Norway with Sweden, Oct. 20, 1814. 
According to the constitution formed Nov. 
4,1614, with a few alterations, Norway re¬ 
mains a free kingdom, independent and 
undivided. On the Norwegian eoins tlip 
royal title is altered, so that Norway is 
<noiu,ed before Sweden. A viceroy or 
governor is to reside at Christiania, and the 
notion is to be represented at Stockholm, by 
a deputation of three Norwegians. Only 
tho crown-prince or his oldest sou can lie 
'viceroy. A Norwegian’nr Swede may lie 
appointed governor. The king has the 
executive power; the Storthing, wliieli 
consists of the delegates of the nation, who 
deliberate and vote in two chain hem, called 
OdtlsUung nnd Loglhing (q. v.), the legis¬ 
lative. Norway has a population of 
1,050,132, on a superficial area of 122,900 
square miles. The severity of the climate 
is tint cause of the thinness of the popula¬ 
tion : in the eastern part it is excessively 
cold; on the coast it is somewhat milder, 
'flu; uir is healthy, and the heat, in summer 
very great, but of short continuance. The 
country every where contains numerous 
morasses, forests, and barren tracts. .A 
branch of the Kjmlen mountains, under 
the name of tho Doffnfidti, divides Nor¬ 
way into northern and southern. The 
indented coast (from North enpe, 71° 1(K, 
to Lindrsnes) is lined with islands mid 
. islets. Some fiarts of the country are favor¬ 
able to imstprage, but sufficient corn is not 
raised for the wants of the inhabitants, and 
ixt the north part of the kingdom a great. 
number of the inhabitants live oh dried 
fish, aud bread, made, in part at least, of 
the Irnrk oftlie pine (pinus silvcslrui). 
Tho chief article of commerce is ship tim¬ 
ber, exported principally to England. 
Other articles of export are iron, copper, 
pitch, resin, salt, butter, furs, potash, and 
dried fish, particularly herring. .The pres¬ 
ent condition of Norway is by no tncuus 
j flourishing. The productions oftlie coun¬ 
try are in less demand thaii formerly, and 
the commerce has very , much declined, 
particularly the lucrative tnqle to the Mcdi- 
■ terruueap. The mines arc for, the most 
^phrt neglected,'and iron is even imported 
from.Sweden. The revenue in '1820 was 
$1,900,000; the expenditure $1,800,000. 
^Measures are taken for the extinction of the 
• public dqbt, which amounts to $3,500,000,' 
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exclusive oftlie batik paper. The land force :• 
is fixed at 12,000 men} but in pehce only 
8000 are kept on foot. Tho navy in 182*1 
was composed of two'frigates,’ six brigs, 
aiid eight scl looners. The inhabitants are 
Norwegians and Finns, and of thoLuther- 
an religion. Their language closely re- 1 
Bumbles the Danish. The people are in- 
geuious, industrious, frugal, honest, nnd : 
hospitable, passionately attached to free- - 7 
-dom and their native, country. The nation, 1 . 
is composed of the nobles (the further 
continuance of nobility whs, however,, .■ 
abolished by the Sloilhing in 1821), the' 
clergy, citizens, and peasants. The coun¬ 
try is divided into two counties ami six¬ 
teen ^villages, or into live bishoprics and 
four dioceses—Agger!igns (coulftining tho 
capitals ('liristiniii.-i), Christiansand,. Bergen 
and Drnnrlicjm (in which the city of 
Drenuieim belongs to the diot4>se of limit- 
the.ii i#), and Nordland with Fintnark, 
(Norwegian Lapland). The Norwegian 
liti-'.,.*nre is almost entirely composed (if 
peiioilk.'d works, and works of local in- .■ 
terest, I Then- an*, however, some modern 
poets at' Norway; among them are Zetj- 
Jitx (tlilol 1821), Olson, nnd llarsen. The ■ 
periodncul Saga is devoted to the old north¬ 
ern lull gi in g« s. (See Sicakn.) 

Noipviru; a large, populous, and un¬ 
ci* eerily of England, mi tin* river Wen- 
son, wliieli is navigable up to tlie town, 
and over which it liasuo fewer than nine 
bridges; three of them of iron. It had , 
formerly an emlmtlled wall, with twelve 
gates,nnd tlmiked by forty towers, some re¬ 
mains of which are yet to be seen. The 
castle stands in the centre of die town, and 
was firstcrected in the sixth rentin'}’, by the. 
Saxons. The keep, a principal lower, ia, 
the only considerable part of the building 
wliieli now reuuiius. The cathedral is 
one of the most spacious Olid handsome. . 
buildings oftlie kind in the kingdom. It 
was not completed in its present form till 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. ■ 
The architecture of this noble pile is chief-. * 
ly in lilt* Norman style, of wliieli the semi- • 
circular ureli, ami large short column,are " 
the leading features. It lias a lofty tower, / 
surmounted by a spire, the whole height ■ 
of which is 315 feet. Norwich, was early'., 
famed for its woollen manufactures, which < 
were .carried to a great extent,* whofo 
they received a fatal chock from the wot 1' 
begun ill 1703, from which they have uover v ; 
thoroughly recovered. The staple artir- 
plus are 'bombasines, worsted dumaaks,. 
flowered satins, and fine camlets. . To,' 
flies*) articles have been recuidly added, 
l flip niaimioctutc of cottons, Shawls, and. * 

• f ■ ‘.'if * . W 
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j/thcir. &nny goods, both for furniture and • low themselves to drink. They also' raise 
/areas!- The manufacture of cottou thread cottop, silk, gall-nuts, madder, and other -’ 
f lace has also been introduced; and the - drugs,in which they carry on a profitable 
trade in linen, called Suffolk hempen* is in - trade. Their manners ore rude, and cor? 
a flourishing state. In 1810, mills for throw- runted hy remains of heathenish customs, 
big silk oil ail extensive scale were erect- which remind us of the Lingam worship. 
e<l, nod this manufacture employs 1000 Although polygamy is not allowed, yet on 
persons. Population, 50,288 : 22 miles certain festival days they permit the pro¬ 
west from y«nnouth, and 108 nortli-enst miscuous intercourse of the sexes, and are 


, and 


from London; Ion. 1° 17' E.; lat 52° 38' N. 

Norwich ; acity in New London coun¬ 
ty, Connecticut, on die Thames, at the 
head of navigation, 13 miles north from 
New London; 1st. 41° IIS' north; Ion. 72° 

7' west j population in 1831, including this 
township, 5100. It consists of three parte 
—Chelsea landing, the Town, ami Bonn 
Hill. Clitilsea Landing is situated 1 on the 
point of land between the Shetuclcet nud 
Yotitie, which hen; unite to form; die 
Thames. The site is on the declivity of 
a lull, high, irregular, and rocky, ‘jjltis is 
the commercial ptirt of Norwich, but its 
business is not extensive. The tqjvu is 
about two miles north-west of tlicfLund- 
itig. It contains a pleasant squafe, ami 
many handsome buildings. The courts for 
this county are held alternately licrejand at 
New London. Bean Hill is a peasant 
village on die Hartford road, in the 
western part of the township. Ndiwich 
contains houses of public Worship fortCon- 
gregutioii’ilists, Episcopal bins, Baptist! und 
Alethodists. The falls of the river a'J this 
place afford extensive water powci . 
there nre considerable manufactures.' 1 

Nokairuxs, Nassaiuaivs or A-vsi- 
WAXs; a 'Mohammedan sect of. the 
Shiite purty, which was formed in die 
270fh year of the Hegira, and received 
its name from Nnsar, in the euviruus 
of Koiifh, the birthplace of its founder. 

At the time of the crusades the Nassa- 
rians had spread widely in Syria and 

Mesopotamia, and rivalled the Ishmuelites „. 

in power. They were afterwards confined, termed, l>y wav of distinction, royal. 
hy the victories oUhcs 1 inks, to a strip of is thus that An has described that 
. mount Lebanon, in Syria, on the Hem- 
mack, which they now occupy os tributary 
to the Turks, though in other respects as 
‘an independent nation. Their chicftowu, 

Sasifu, eight leagues from Tripoli (Tnrali- 
lus), is an old fortress, with a village of 250 
houses, and tho residence of their lay 
scheik, who governs them as hereditary 
prince and vassal of the Porte. The dis¬ 
trict of 8Q0 villages, in Which the princi¬ 
pal fNirt of dieir population resides, under 
the governments of Tripoli, Damascus, 
and Hamah, is not veiy fertile* but pro- 
. duces grain, garden fruits, figs, mulberry- 
trees, oranges, and wine,' which they ah 


divided, lifter the manner of the Hindoos, ‘ 
into numerous castes, which oppress' one 
another. The Turks, to whom they make 
a firm opposition, and the lshm.1elitcs(q.vA 
their nearest neighbors, detest them, al¬ 
though they fliffer slightly from die latter 
in their religious views. They are, like 
them, worshippers of Ali, believe in the 
transmigration of souls, but not in u henv- - 
cn or hell. They are friendly to Chris¬ 
tians, aud observe Christian festivals aud 
ceremonies, but without understanding 
their meaning. They moreover exhibit, in 
their worship of God, many traces of the 
worship of nature, of some of die old Asiatic - 
nations, Certain animals mid plants are 
sacred with them, and the secret' parts of 
females, as an emblem of the principle of 
generation, is an object of their worship. 
They have many places of pilgrimage anil 
chapels in common with the Turks,- in 
which their worship is exercised with {prat 
formality. A spiritual head, Srheik 
Khalil, directs their religious concerns, and 
wanders around among them as a proph¬ 
et. The. formerly current opinion, that 
the Nassarinns wore Syrian Sabians, or 
Christians of St. John, lias bren complete-- 
ly exploded by Niebuhr, and the uccoiiuts- 
of Boussenii, the French consul at Aleppo. 

Nose (pmsc, no.-V, Saxon); that promi¬ 
nence on the fiicc, which is the organ of 
scent and thecmunctory of the brain. The 
ancients seem to have had an eversion to 
small noses, and the, Romans esteemed, 
above ull the aquiline nose, which Pliny 

.If 

of. 

Aspasin, and Pjiilostratus those of Achil¬ 
les and of Paris. According to Plutarch, 
Cyrus had the same; and on this account 
the Persians are said to have admired noses 
of this shape. But aquiline noses were 
reckoned bcuutifii! only when the curve*- 
was gentle aud almost insensible, in con-- - 
tmdistinction to such as, are decidedly 
crooked, resembling the.beak of a parrot - 
The Grecians, indeed, generally shaking, - 
seem to have held a straight line from the 
forehead, or rather slightly, inclined, to be 
the bmu idiei with respect to this feature;, - 
and accordingly .vvc find-it in their best 
statue^ &c. They, however, jmrtu-ipated . 



nose-notary. 
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in the . dislike to small and Unobtrusive lowing results oftheir labors ^crepubUsl 
noses; and probably one cause for diis >b to- ed: J. The provincial assemblies Wert*, 
be found in the feet of their making the 
expression of indignation and anger lie 
chiefly in the nose and nostrils. , It may 
1ms remarked, in confirmation of the above 
observations, that the short nose is never 
to he found: iu Roman sculpture earlier 
than the times of Canicalia, when (heart 


Established accerding to a plan proposed ' 
hy (lie notables; 2. the council pf fi- ' 
nance was organized os they wished, and 
was to publish annual reports of the re¬ 
ceipts und expenditures, and also of (he _ 
pardons and pensions; 3. the abolition' 
of the forms ; 4. the abolition of ,tho 
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evidently declined, as is obvious, among tolls and other obstacles to u five passage 
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, otlier proofs, from the introduction of so 
bad a taste as working iu v&ricgutcd mar¬ 
bles. 

Nosology (from the Greek »oooc, disease, 
ami Aoyot), in medicine; thut science which 
treats of the systematic arrangement and 
classification of‘diseases. 

Nossa. (Hoe Northern Mythology.) 

Nostradamus ; a celebrated empiric 
of the sixteenth century, Iwrn in Decem¬ 
ber, 1503, at Ht. Re my, in I’royence, Al¬ 
ter studying at Avignon und Montpellier, 
he practised medicine at Agen, Marseilles, 
Lyons, and Aix. , lie pretended to fore¬ 
tell future events, and published a volume 
of oltseure metrienl rhapsodies in 1555, un¬ 
der the title of Prophetical Centuries. 
Henry! I and Catharine do’ Medici yielded 
implicit credence to his pretensions, and 
loaded him witli favors; Charles IX 
hiliiM'lf came in person to Huloti, lor the 

{ impose of visiting him, and appointed 
rim his first physician, lie died July 2, 
^lStiti. There is mi English translation of 
liis book in one folio volume. 

‘ Notables (ks notables) signifies, lifer- 
ally, the most important men iu a state. 
]u France, where alone this expression 
Was usual, it signified tho deputies of the 
states who Were appointed ami convoked 
by tiio king, in the early history of that - 
country, mention is several times made, of 
the notables; but the first assembly of any 
importance wasiu 1558. From 1(J2<) no 
such assembly was again railed, till, in 
178(1, the minister and controller-general 
Cnlouur conceived the idea of summoning 
the notables for the purpose of cflcctiug 
several arrangements, which he consider¬ 
ed necessary; and there were accordingly 
assembled, by an ordonnance (luted J)e- 
J . cet iiber 29, 178*1,7 princes of the blood, 9 
_ dukes and |>eors of France, 8 field-mar- 
* abals, 'H noblemen, 8 counsellors of state, 
4 masters of requests ( maitres des re¬ 
quites), H archbishops, 37 chief justices, 

' ,12 deputies of the pays-rTitats, the civil 
lieutenant, and 25 magistrates of the dif¬ 
ferent cities of the kingdom, making in qll 
,144' persons. After this assembly had 
continued its sessions from February SSh 
to ^loy 25,1787; it separated, and (he fql- 


through the interior; 5. the abolition of 
the salt tux, which was to take place by 
degrees, as the revenue was improved hy 
retrenchments, Jke.; ti. freedom of tho 
corn trade, ami of the internal trade in 
general; 7. careful improvement iu all 
ilc|iurtments, and a yearly retrenchment 
of at least tour millions; 8. retrench¬ 
ment iu the household of the queen am} 
pritiers; !>. « yearly loan of fifty tuil- 
lioit-ipres; 10. a yearly tux of filly millions 
upon siMi4irtielcH ns would render it least 
burdensome to the |>eople; 11. the pro 
vincial assemblies were not to consent to 
the imposition of any new tax till the re- 
IreneUment should amount to forty mil¬ 
lions. > This assembly forms an epoch iu 
.the iijUKlern history of France. A second • 
iueoti|iig of ilie notables was called in No- 
vcinb'T. I7?v\ to consult on the mnuticrof 
asseiiAliliii!.' the Wntcs-gencnil. 

Nii’iAtiv (I.Mtiii not arias , from no/a, 
niarKisoriiriiially denoted, with the Rn- 
maifr, those *-litves or freed men who act¬ 
ed its Meiiographers (jiiaking use of cer- 
taii^alibreviiiiiniis, signs, no/tc), particular-' ■ 
ly ip ill' 1 meetings of the senate. In Inter 
limits, the nolnrii were the secretaries of 
public authorities. From the Romans the 
mum' passed over to tho nations of West¬ 
ern Europe; and in modern limes a notary 
is a witness, appointed as such hy govern¬ 
ment, whose testimony is in some eases 
useful, to give credibility to 1 instruments; 
ill otlier cases is required by law, to give 
ilu-iii full validity, as,for instance,in protests 
of bills of exchange, &c. hi England, 
the importance, of notaries is comparative¬ 
ly small: in Germany,the enquirer, while 
t>-e empire existed, appointed the natarius 
public us samUr ('tesarctr nvneslntis; and, 
in) the administration of each country be¬ 
longing to the empire strove to limit, as 
much us possible, the influence of the em¬ 
peror, the importance of die itn|>erial no- _ 
taries was small. When the empire was 
dissolved, every government, of course^ 
appointed its own. notaries, which formerly ■ 
was a privilege of the em|teror or Ida vic¬ 
ars. In France, the importance ofthe nota¬ 
ry was, and still is, greater than any when 
else. It was so Wore the revolution; 
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he ‘haA retained his importance m-< . 

new administration of justice. He is' 
r Jot only a public witness for every one 
vVho wishes ids testimony, but he is also . 
the great witness.of government, or the y 
'.political society. He mokes all contracts, 

.. mortgages, and other deeds and convey-. ^ 


y in question 
francs. The iit- 


Uncss, "where the _ 
amounts to more than 1*' 
strt intents df u notary have full authority, 
and no testimony against them is' permit¬ 
ted. The notary -keeps a strict register of 
ail his legal acts, and, for the preservation 
of tin; sumo, is responsible to the public. 
A party to a contract finds die original of 
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so that, beginning at the rights a character 
standing in the first place signifies units ;• 
in the.second, tens; and so on; so that 


his instrument with him, in case he has ■ each character signifies ten times more, 


lost his copy. The notaries also perform 
an important part in the division of inher¬ 
itances, make* the inventories, direct thd 
business, and make a report of what has 
been done. The notaries in the district 
of a court of the first instance form a 
body, which chooses a hoard (chamfn^des 
mtaires), consisting of from one to bine 
' members (in Paris of nineteen), u president, 
a syndip, u reporter, a secretary,- Jand a 
treasurer. This hoard manage^ the 
afliiirs of the body, and adjusts Also all, 
dispute,s of third persons with notari’s re¬ 
specting their official business and fi;es. 
—Sett Dictionnnire duNof(Trial (Puri A from 
JWS! to 18*44, 4 vnls.).—lif Knglaqd' and 
tin; IJ. Stales, a notary public is*a per¬ 
son who publicly attests deeds,or vyi.Jiigs, 
to make them audit iitir in another coun¬ 
try; but be principally acts in business re¬ 
lating to commerce; makes protests ol bills 
-■ of exchange which an; not accepted or 
.not pnid ; attests the statements of mas¬ 
ters of ships, in regard to the dapingc 
whieh'tlieir Vess'ds have suffered, Ate. 

Nutation, in nrifiimt tie, is the method 
of expressing, by unpins of certain kigrts, 
any proitoscd munher or (|imntiry. Ju 
the modern, analysis, notation implies a 

__L*1_I ____ __1- .. 


accenting as it stands a place farther to 
tbe lefi. Jf 7 stands in dm place of the 
units, it signifies 7 units; if it stands in 
the place of the ten-thousands, it signifies 
7 times ten jhousuttd. To determine the 
place of a character, zeros uru made to 
the right of it: thus, to express seventy 
thousand, we write 70,000, which shows 
that 7 stands in the fiflli place, which 
is that of die ten-thousands. The system 
proceeds still farther: if we have to ex¬ 
press seventy thousand one hundred and 
thirty-four, we do not write 70,000, and 
100, and .'10, and 4, but 70,1114. Place the 
above numbers one under Lho other, oad 
tbe reason is obvious: 

70000 

100 

30 

4 

It. appears that it is unnecessary to retain 
three of the zeros to the right of 70,000, 
the two zeros to the right of J00, and the 
iero to lint right of 30, because, if we leave 
them out, thus, 

/ 70 

I 

3 ' 
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method of representing any o|tcrarinn be- 
lotting to tliifrscience; and thi* judicious and write the remaining figures all in one 
and iitgcnious selection of proper symbols line, thus, 70,134, each character will have 


forms not die least important part.of it 
The success of a great mathematical ope- 
'Tafion depends much upon this point, and 
tire science itself has sometimes made a 
new advance by the invention of new 
and more manageable symbols. In die 
'common scale of notation, every num¬ 
ber is' expressed by ■ the ten characters 
1, ‘2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, f), 0, the nine Brat 


the same place as it had when each num¬ 
ber was written out full, 'and therefore 
will have its due value. In order to jgive 
a number its proper position, a zero is 
written wherever no number is to be 
expressed in one of die other places, as in 
die above case, the zero to tbe right of 7, 
without which.the 7 would Itave denoted 
seven thousands, not seventy thousands. 


of which represent different numbers.of This is the system of notation of. whole 
units, and denote various values, according nimdiers, and the mode of Wpreswne fi»c- 
to the place wliitjh they occupy, and ac- tions differs only in this,, that thejr are • 
cording to the folkvyving scheme s' numbered from lefl to right. 
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(See Decimal Fractions.) The decimal 
system, so jsimple and perfect, is one of 
the most striking of humau inventions, - 
and few things-have lmd a greater iuffii- 
cuce upon the progress of science ntpl 
civilization. Little do we dream of the 
enormous difficulty of calculations with 
the llomun and Greek notation, mid the 
• obstacles which it must have thrown in 
the way of every art; science or occupa¬ 
tion requiring arithmetical operations. The 
commerce or the navigation of the present 
day could hardly have been carried on 
uuder such systems, and the general liuhit 
of keeping regular accounts, which' so 
’ greatly facilitates the business of life, and 
tends so much to pre^jcrve the good onlor. 
and peace of society, could hardly have 
grown up. The origin of this invention, 
&s of i tinny which have exerted the great¬ 
est iidlucneu on society, is veiled in ob¬ 
scurity. (For a few historical remarks on 
the introduction of ciphers, sec the article 
Ciphtrs.) As in our decimal system every 
possible number is expressed by ten char¬ 
acters, so wp can imagine a dyattic oi 
binaridn system, of which two is the fun¬ 
damental number, and which, to express 
analogously every possible number, would 
require, hut two characters (say 1 and 0), 
one being" represented by 1, two by 10, 
three by 11, lour by 100, five by 101, six 
by 110, seven by 111, eight by 1000, nine 
by 1001, and so on. Leibnitz first de¬ 
veloped such a system in his Dyadics. 
In the same way we dm compose systems 
of three, four, or any givon number of 
characters; and as 12 is a more convenient 
number for divisiou and subdivision, Wc 
knew a German professor of mathematics, 
who, having invented. for- himself two, 
. more characters lor 11 and 12, and given 
-them names, made a dodccadic system, 
by which lie performed the most rapid 
- calculations: 12 was the basis of his sys¬ 
tem, ns .10 is of ouis, and each character 
.signified 12 titVies more than its neighbor 
«to the eight, and 12 times less than its ueigh- 
/ bor to t)le left: thus, suppose he used for 
TO the character X, and fur eleven T, 
then his series would, be thus: 


1—1 
2-2 * 

3- 3 

4- 4 

5- 5 
0-0 

7- 7 

8 - 8 
9-0 

10— X 

11— T 

12 — 10 


18-41 

14- 42 

15- 13 

16- 14 

17- 15 

18- 46 

19- 17 

20- 18 

21— 19 

22— IX- 

23— IT ■ 

24— 20 




so that 100 expresses, in this system, what," 
we should represent by 144. We have 
dwelt d« this point, because it seems to us 
that the -practice of making ex|H‘riiuents ' 
of this sort would serve to show pupils, 
more clearly,' the nature and character 
of ouri system of numeration, the great 
and siple advantage of which lies in the 
system, not in the number which serves 
as its ; basis. Several tribes have not atl 
vancei'L heyoiul the rude system of adding 
successively one to one, und giving a new 
and arhitjtnry name to each new number J 
but for this reason they ciuinot count far, 
nud, after going beyond a certain number, 
they ufhicrully say many. The Romans, 
though they had the decimal numeral 
systeui, nevertheless had not tho decimal 
notation. hi tlair notation, they took five 
units pojcilua'i and wrote them thus, V; 
then Hu y brought two such fives together, 
fnuu.wJ ieh originuted or X; five teiiB 
they wri lc L; one hundred was written C, 
tho initi d of endum; fivo hundreds were 
express! il hy the sign 1J; two five-hun¬ 
dreds, or one thousand, hy M. (See Jlf.J 
A cipher written to tin; lull of another of 
higher value, in this system, takes so 
mu'ch from its amount, as, XL is 40, nud 
XC is 90; accordingly 1847 is written 
MDOCCXLVIJ. Here no sign 1ms a 
value according to its position (except, in * 
sonie degree, X ; hut it is not the value of , 
X which is changed, hut merely its charac¬ 
ter : it becomes negative by standing to 
the left of L), and pronouncing sum a 
nimibtir is making an addition. * is 
utterly impossible for us to imagine the 
difficulty of their calculation^ because, if 
we take a case of simple addition, as, 

» . 

M 

XLVIII 

1)V 

C’CIX ' 

, XXXVIII 

XCli 
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it Would be comparatively difficult for ns in a great measure, that bf the ^Greeks 
tp perform it, although the numbets form .’above described, only substituting Hebrew 
themselves in our mind, not acconting to ‘letterafo’f Greek, as Kir as thousands $ and, • 

' these signs, hut according to our decimal v for representing thousunds,theyhttd again 
representation, and thus we can 'perform recourse to foeur ample units, distinguish- ' 
the o/H-mtion much easier tjiau they could, ing them only by two dots, or acute ac- ; 

edits ; thus, or & expressed 1000;. 
■fj, 2000; V, 10,000; and so on. (For tho 

Egyptian system of notation, see Hiero¬ 
glyphics, vol. vi, p. !J14.) 

51 oTdr. (See White Mountains.) 

Note, JBask. (See urtide'^JanA, first', 
column.) 

Note, Promissory. (See BUI of Ex¬ 
change.) . , 

Notes, in music; the signs for tones 
(no lot musics'). Even iit the most remote 
antiquity, certain letters of the alphabet 
were used as signs for musical tones. Ac¬ 
cording to some, tlie Hebrews made use 
of accents fur this purpose, as the modem 
Greeks still ilo. The Greeks used diftcr- 
ent signs for vocal and instrumental music; 
nud, ns they had not yet conceived tho 
idea of using the octavo to express, by’ 
means of a prefixed key, a number of tho 
most diversified tones in a similar manner, 
they must have required a great number •' 
of notes (said to have amoniited to'WO; 
lu-lflbr vocal tones, half for instruments). 
As they used the alphabetical signs tor 
notes, it became necessary to employ tho 
same letli r in dificreul positions (inclining, ■ 
inverted, tStc.); thus r signified, in diftcr- 
ent positions, seven dilllieut tones. Ac- 
eenfi, also, were used, partly by them¬ 
selves, partly added In letters, (fa poem' 
was to he sung, the letters which signified . 
the instrumental tone, were placed first; 
under these, the letters for the voice; nnil 
under these, the words. As the syllnbUia 
of the (Jfcek language have ipostly a hat- 
tiral and distinct, quantity (i. e. duratioh of , 
time), the Greek - notes won? not required ■ 
to show the time, and, generally, could lie 
restricted to height, depth, mid nature -of ’■ 
tone. In iho ease of tho syllables called 
common (short and long), there was a ’ 
liability to mistake, and they were there¬ 
fore marked with A if long, and with 15 if 
short. The fifteen chief tones of the Greek 
(system (extending from our A to d; sec 


They, therefore, were obliged to have re¬ 
course to. their abacus, (q. v.) We may 
add, that'500 was represented by, IO,- 
as well ns by D, and that for every 3 
added, this number became increased ten¬ 
fold; T000 was also expressed by 013, as 
well as by M; and for every 03 added, 
one at enrli end,,the number wad in¬ 
creased tenfold. A horizontal line drawn 
over any figure, increases it u thousuud-jfold. 

JSTotatiou of the (wrecks. These people 
hud three distinct notations, the most sim¬ 
ple of which was, the making the letters of 
their alphabet tho representatives of num¬ 
bers: », 1 ; i), 2; y, d; and so ot^ An-, 
other method was by means of sixjcnp.tnl 
letters, thus, I (m, lor /*<«), 1 ; It (frim), 5; 
a (<V*-«),10; II (kurov), 100; x(jpW|, 1000; 
M (firfn.it), 10,000; and when the letter n 
enclosed any of these, except it indi¬ 
cated the enclosed letter to lie live times 
its proper value, us slated above; thus 

'j>j represoihed 50; jlij 500; p| 5000; 

and so oil. 'This notation was onjy used 
to represent dates and similar eases: for 
arithmetical purposes tliej' bad, n inojc 
organized system, in which l}t* i*iiujrur,ters 
were employed; and hv these, ipy’ num¬ 
ber not exceeding 100,000,000, might be 
expressed, though, in the first •iiiftanlc, it 
ap|Nvu‘.s that 10,000, or a myriad, woi| the 
1 oxteitt of their arithmetic. 

Our digits, 1, 2, 15, -I, 5, 0, 7, c 3 0, 

tliey expressed by«, /i, y . {,, s , s , v> q.. 

For our tons, us, 10, k 20,:5l),lU,50,< K),70,80,00, 
they employed t, K . a, r, 

for hundreds p, ff , t, v, </,, x , *3; 

for thousands «, />, y, c, c. £. ? h a, 


.that, is, they h;ul recourse, again to the 
characters of the simple units, which were 
jitemigilisliad by a small iota dr dash 
placed below them; ami, with these char¬ 
acter, u number under 10,00d was readily 
expressed; oncf this, as we have observed 
above, was for some tinio tho limit of their 


_,_| _ foe article Ji) were first reduced to seven 1 

• arithmetic. Afterwards 10,000, or a myr- by pope Gregory I, towards! the end of the 
, ittd, was represented by M, and any liuiu- sixth century, and marked with the ■^evjin ; V 
her -of myriads by Ai placed under the first letters of the Roman alphabet; so ?: 
number of .them. Thus, ’ dint the capitals were used for tha first;^ 

v , voice, die small letters for.the higher oof?' 
M. tave, and the double letters for-the highest. 

«...»»_ T1_LI1..1 15_ -i- ^ ‘ •_ . ' 


a 

M. 


M. 


represented 10,000 20,000 90,000, &c. octave. Parallel linos were Soon invented, 1 
4 The Notation of (he Hebrem resembled,, on which the letters, werewritteru = These ' 

■A. T‘ ’ . J . . • c * i 1 » J + 3' ■ i' . bit! 


SiV 
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wore used until the 'happy idea was con- with the pen in their l»an<3, and withont. 
ceived of snlwtituting tor letters (mints the aid of the piano. They hear nil Urn 
with five lines, die [mints and rhombuses music in their soul, as u picture stands, 
"wiig placed as well oetween the lines us with all its hues and proportions, before 
on them. This invention is generally us-' the mental eye of uu artist, before ho 
edited to Guido ot Arezzo. According to touches the canvass, Manv jiersons^how- 
some, it was known even in tlw temh over, who play well extempore, aits by no 
century. The letters which had Iteen for- means able to cotiqtosc on paper; npd for 
inerly used ns notes now Ixa-amc dels, tbem a machine would be convenient, 

• Still the sign for tho duration of a tone which could nrcom|iany the pin) cub mo- 
wih wanting. The way of marking it was lions, and write the notes with a rapidity 
invented, according to some, by a Cenuan equal to that of bis performance. The 
pf Cologne, of tho .name of Franco, who first idea of such a machine was given ill • 
lived towards the end of the eleventh cen- the Philosophical Transactions, ill 17-17 
tury. Others ascribe the invention, or, at (No. 4N1), as the invention of an English . 
least, tho improvement, to John do Mura clergyman of the name, of Creed; yet die 
(Jean de Moours, or Mours). 'I'ho dimi- pracficahility of tliis idea was not sut- 
nvlw, or division of one nolo into others ticiently shown. In 1748, a Mr, l-ngpr, 
of less valuo (tor instance, the division of biirgon'inster of F.imhcok, had die sumo 
a fourth into two eighths), and-tlic use of idea without knowing of Creed’s eoirt* 
rmining uotes, was'imenteil liist l»y Jean miiuieation; and, in 1759, the academy 
JMnuton, e impr l l-master to king Francis |, of sciences at ilerlin approved ofhis sug- 
in the sixteenth century. Since lions- gestions; Imt nothing was done until a 
wan, the designating of notes by ciphers niember of tin* academy, Mr. Snl/er, in- 
has been repeatedly proposed, and adopted dueed a mechanic, iloidlidd, to construct: 
with great success, in elementary schools; such a mfichinc from an imperfect. deserip- 
hut, in 'Other respects, tho old wav of lion of l.'ngcr’s plan. In tin 1 JVovvtaur 
writing notes—one of the most ingenious Al/muirrs dr l\-iradcmii‘ roynle dm SrUnas 
contrivances over produced, wliirli seems tl iten Jiillm-lillrrs a lierliti, of 1771, is a 
to liuve given to Li'iluiil*/even tb<‘idea of deseriplion of ibis machine. It consists 
a iHWgraphy (q. v.), or system of nniver- of two c\limlcrs, from one of which pa- 
#u writing—lias kepi its ground. As to per rolls oil', whilst it is rolled round tho 
printing .notes, two iicviods are. distin- other, during which time the keys move 
guisbed—tli<;firsjt wlie.n notes wen- printed corresponding p<'iieils, which write tho 
by plates, tiio second "by movable types. , note on the paper. Not much use, 
1 .to first plates used fur "this purposo were however, has been made of tho ina- 
of wood, and the oldest known are of chine. 

1473, Hooks are. known ol‘ tin; lime * iSiyrKKit, snmamed Ijibeo ; a learned 
when this way of printing was not yet ruonk of 8l. (kill, who died about 1092, 
unite perfected, in which notes wen: and left a translation of the Psalm;), with 
(iiavvn by tho jx-n. Then tho printing of notes, in High German, «>ne of ilu- iw»si 
notes by cop|)ci-plates was invented. Tho important monuments of the. oldest (Jer- 
chcafor way of printing from tin plates, man prose, The manuscript is at Ht. Gall, 
in wWel^tho notes are punched witJi steel The work is printed in .Schiller's Tlusau- 
pimctes, did not bccotno common till tho rim. 

middle of tlio last century. As to tho Notre Amiri:, i.k. (See LenCtrc, Jln- 
sccond period, the inventor is uneoitain. drr.) 

Some consider Ottavio Petriieci, in tho Notre 1)a mi: ; the old French expres- 
beginning of the sixteenth century, as such, sion for the Virgin Mnry, similar to the 
James Saiilecqao (born at Chaiiluo, in Pi- English expression ()ur Lady, null the Ger- 
canly, 1573), a celebrated type-founder at tnati expression Vnxm liehe Frau,; hence 
Paris, where he died 1(548, probably intro- it is the name of many churches, &C., in 
duccd the printing of notes from types France, dedicated to tho holy Virgin, and 
into France. Yet tho art of printing with particularly of the great cathedral ut Paris, 
them remained very im[>erfect, until the whose two high square towers, without 
f well-known typographer JJreitkopf, at spires, are celebrated for their great bells, ’ 
J^eipsic, carried the process, in 1755, to and also for the splendid prosjiect to bo seen' 
. such perfection, that he may fairly be fiotn them. The church itself contains 
. - called the second inventor. Tnuchnitz, four rows of pillars, 54 chapels, an exoel- 
of-Lcipsic, first stereotyped notes. Tlte lent choir, and a great number of cele- 
■, process of lithography is used at present. * brated monuments and admirable paint- 
'Great musicians can sometimes compose ings. < " 

T , wox» is.' ■ ;• ^ ’ 99. , ' , . . ■ 
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Nottingham ; a largo and populous 
town uf England, situated at a short dis¬ 
tance to tlici northward of the banks of the 
Trout. The little river Lcue runs close 
to ilia town on the south side, and joins 
tin: Trent at about one mile distant from 
it. The town stands on several rocks, 
hills and valleys, forming a great diversity 
in the streets, many of which are ex¬ 
tremely steep:'the highest dotation is 
' upwards ol‘ DO feet above the level of the 
adjoining meadows. The castle was 
built in the ro-igu of Charles 1 \. Near it is 
the site of the ancient fortress founded 
by William the Conqueror, and celebrated 
during the civil wars. The staple iiiaiiu- 
liirlims is that of stockings, chiefly the 
finer kinds, as those of silk ami 'cotton. 
The twist .net is also made to a consider¬ 
able extent, and the number of frames and 
machines cannot amount to less than 
15,000. Several large mills have been 
erected in the town and its vicinity, for the 
spinning of cotton and preparing of silk. 
There are also manuliietures of lace lor 
veils, shawls, &c., the working of which 
gives employment, and is a source of 
profitable industry, to females. Notting¬ 
ham has derived great benefit from the 
extension of inland navigation, having be¬ 
come a depot of goods for tho.adjacent 
country. Nottingham is a place of groat 
uiiliqiiiiy, and there still remain evident 
traces of the Druids, as well as the habita¬ 
tions of the ancient Unions. Its pnpulu- • 
tion, by (be census of IH5JI, 10,415, is now 
supposed to be increased to 50,000. 1£4 
milts N. by W. from London: lou. 1° 
ISi' 47" W.; lnt. TiF 5!K N. 1 

NnTTiMai.vn, Emil of; lord cbapcel- 
lor. (See Fuirh.) ■ 

Notti.voh iai, Earl of; a naval com¬ 
mander. (Sue Howard, Charles.) 

Noun (from the Latin nonun , name), in 
grammar; (lie name of a tiling, or, more, 
accurulely, tin, name of a conecption, 
whether general or particular. As we 
may have conceptions of Milistauec or of 
attribute, nouns are either substantive or 
atljertive., Again, as we have particular 
conceptions, or conceptions of individuals, 
und general conceptions, or conceptions} of 
eluflsea of itulividuids, nouns are. either 
proper or common. In oilier to expross 
unity or plurality of conception (number), 
the ter mi tuitions of nouns undergo certain 
modifications of form y in some languages 
two, iuJotnu only one. Thus, iq English, 
the fqrm uum expresses one individual, 
die fbrtn mm, two or several; the former , 
js said to bo in .the singular , the latter in 
tbs plural number: but in some Isa- 


t 

guages, q peculiar mollification is used to 
express the conception of two objects, and 
this is called the dual number. Verbs 
have also a corresponding modification of 
form, although they do not convey any 
idea of one or more objects. (See Verbs.) 
To express the relations of conceptions to 
each other, the English language employs 
prepositions, or juxtaposition; but many 
languages make use of an inflection of the 
primitive form of the noun: this inflection, 
is called case. The number of cases is 
different in difteicut languages, but is 
rarely more than six. ill any relations, 
even in the inflected languages, are ex¬ 
pressed by prepositions, and, in most 
instances, a peculiar inflection and a prep¬ 
osition are both used. (See Language, 
and Philology.) 

Nourishment. (See Chyme, and Dys¬ 
pepsia ; see also Miment, placed, by mis¬ 
take, alter All-Holds, vol. i, p.‘l77.) 

Novauulitk. This stone is commonly ■ 
known under tho names of /tom, Turkey 
oil-stone, &e. It Is of a slaty structure, 
and owes its power of whetting or sharp¬ 
ening steel- instruments to the fine sili¬ 
ceous particles which it contains. Various 
other stones are used as whetstones, such 
ax common slate, mica slate, freestone, 
&r. 

Novalis. (See llardtnberg , Frede¬ 
ric.) 

Nova Scotia; a British, province of 
North America, situated Itetween tho forty- 1 
third and forty-sixth parallels of north 
latitude, and between the sixty-first and 
sixty-seventh degrees of west longitude; 
und bounded on the north by the strait of 
Northumberland, which sc jki rates it from 
IVutcu Edward’s island; on the north-east 
by the gut of Catisenti, which divides it 
from Cape Breton; on the south-east and 
south by the Atlantic ocean, and on tho 
west liy the bay of Eutiily auil' New 
llnuiswick. It is a peninsula, connected 
by a narrow isthmus with the continent, 
and is nbout three hundred mites lung, of 
unequal breadth, containing about I5,(JI7 
square miles. Cape Breton island belongs 
to this province, and constitutes one of its 
counties. Tho civil dc|Hirtmcuts ol* the 
province consist of divisions and counties. 
Of the divisions there arc five—the East¬ 
ern, Middle, Western, Halifax, and Cape 
Breton. The CtqHj Breton division com¬ 
prehends the whole island of that tmine, 
.which forms but one county. Thus there, 
are tan counties, and these are subdivided 
into districts and townships. 1 The term. 
division has reference only to the circuits 
of the courts and their officers. A district , 
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is a portion of a county entitled to a court 
of general sessions of the peace. A town¬ 
ship has no prescribed size, nor is it en¬ 
dowed with any corporate lowers, except 
that most of thorn huvo the privilege of 
choosing representatives, and of ruling 
money for the support of their poor. The 
imputation in ItW, according to the cen¬ 
sus of that year, Was JTrials, of which 
mi ml ter M0,0l)0 were iu (,'apu Brotpn. The 
population lias Inteli rapidly increasing tor 
.several years, and, at the present time, 
doubtless, greatly exceeds tint above enu¬ 
meration. The. means of subsistence are 
easy \ the price of Jailor is high; the cli¬ 
mate is healthy ; and then', are supposed 

■ to he as many as seven I'hildntn to each 
marriage. A majority of the present in¬ 
habitants am natives, u ho arc descendants 
of emigrants from Croat llritaiti and'the. 

■ II. States. In the eastern parts, them are 
many Scotchmen. There are no slaves. 
Tin 1 face of the country is agreeably di¬ 
versified with hills and dales ; much of 
it is undulating, hut them is no mountain 
mom than ti()0 feet high. The ridges of 
laud generally run north and south, and 
sometimes terminate in abrupt Hills on the. 
son-shore. Tin* appearance*of jlic sca- 
Coast is generally inhospitable, presenting 
a bold, rocky shore, and a poor and sterile 
soil. Hotbed with a thin and Minted growth 
of birch and spruce. The fentun s of the 
northern const, however, are lar more 
pleasant. The shores are every w liens m- 
.udted with harbors, rivets, coves and 
lmys; and these have a iviuly coiiimuuirii- 
lion with the wnti’rs of the interior of the 
country, scarcely any part of which is 
more than thirty miles distant from navi¬ 
gation. There is a great inequality in the 
surface of Nova Scotia; much of the land 
lies in broken ridges ; and tin* country 
abounds with small lakes and short rivers. 
Lake Hossignol, a little to the westward of 
Jiiverjjool, is said to la; tlurty miles iu cir¬ 
cumference. There are many bogs, but 
they an: small. Thu timhlu lauds of the 
country, as yet,* hear but a small propor¬ 
tion to the wilderness; they am chiefly 
confined to the borders of rivers aud har¬ 
bors; hut there am extensive tracts of ex¬ 
cellent land which have not been cleared. 
Alxuit one, sixth of the land is supposed 
to l>e incapable of cultivation. The ave¬ 
rage crop of wheat on now hind is said to 
be from seventeen to twenty bushels to the 
acre, and of rye from nineteen to tWcnty- 
two bushels. In muuy parts; much larger 
.crops of wheat'are niised; hut a good 
crop of rye, Indian com, barley, buck¬ 
wheat, or oats; is, much mote certain to be 


obtained, by proper culture. The soil of 
Nova Scotia produces potatoes of better 
quality limn are* as yet, obtained in any 
other purt of America. The average crop 
is tvvo hundred bushels to mi acre. I2x- 
teusive strata of excellent biiiuuiiiouseoal 
tuv found in many places. The liest fruit 
have been discovered mo those of Pietou 
and Cumberland. Great quantities of 
coal am also found iu Cape llivtnii, mul it 
constitutes ail important article of export. 
Por several years, the animal export from 
this island has averaged KiOO chaldrons. 
Gypsum, also, is abundant, both in the 
peninsula mid in Cupc lire ion. The 
largest towns of Nova Scotia an* Halifax, 
Liverpool, Lunenburg, Annapolis, Bar¬ 
rington, Pietou, Argylo and Windsor. 
Alauj ollicra arc rapidly growing iitio inj- 
portauee. Tin: principal articles of ex¬ 
port from Nova Scotia an;dry fish, pickled 
lish, Ilnur, potatoes, and gypsum. The 
exports of pickled fish, for tin* year If^H, 
amuimtcd t<il|,iJ8‘> barrels, willi a few' 
fa rces and lialf-barreis. 'fhe amount of 
drv lisli for the same year was I“J,()|7 
quintals; and (lie amount of Hour 2(»,72I 
barrels. Nearly 100,00(1 tons of gypsum 
am annually exported to the I'. Stat»*s. 
The vessels built during IF2H amounted 
to til l? tons. The exports from (’ape 
Breton in were as billows;-dry lish, 

■I 1,000quintals; pickled lisli, 11 4 ,000 bar¬ 
rels ; coals, 10,000 chaldrons; potatoes, 
12,000 bushels; oats, 5,000 bushels; live 
stock, 700 head; train-oil, 2200 barrels. 
'I’lie registered vessels belonging to the 
island wen* ,‘H0. Most of them were 
small, and were employed in the rousting 
and marrying trade. {Small shallops, 
schooners, and boats, am- not registered. 
Of llicse about 7(H) or S(K) were i m- 
ploved iu tin* li.-hing business. The most 
numerous religions sect in Nova Heotia is 
the I’reslnterian. Kpiscnpnlians, Roman 
Catholics, Baptists mid iMelinulisis are al¬ 
so nmiHToiis. 'I'liere is a university at 
Windsor, a grammar-school at Ihdiihx, 
aud academics are eslaldislied at Pietou 
unit Annapolis. Provision is made by the 
legislature for assisting the poor iu sup¬ 
porting common schools; and the sum of 
£4000 is annually devoted to this purpose. 
Thu nuiiihcr of tin; militia of Nova Sco- . 
tja in 1H2K was 2l,fcl>7.—The province of , 
Nova Scotia is immediately dt-jiendcnt oti 
tlie crown of Great Britain. The king 
appoints its governor and ofliiters of state, 
and the colonists elect their representa¬ 
tives. The “captain-general, governor 
and cointniulder-iu-chict” Of the British 
colonies resides in Canadtu The govern- 
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urs of thn several provinces are styled 
lieutenant-governors. Tim legislature con* 
sists of a couuril, or upper Liuse, anil a 
house of assembly. Tim council cgnsidte 
c*l’twelve memlKTS, wlio are ( named in 
tin*, governor's instructions, or aroappoint- 
od by him. The members of the house 
of assembly are elected for the term of 
seven years. AuvaHcotiu was discovered 
by John Cubot, in H97, mid was probably 
the first land discovered oil the continent 
of North America. It. was first settled 
hy the French, and culled Acadia. In 
K£2I, it was granted hy Janies I to Sir W. 
Alexander, and named .Vova Si'olin ; but, 
ill Iti-’l'i, hy the treaty of St. (icnuaiiis, it 
was restored to Franc-'. riuhsoquently, 
it several times changed its masters, and 
was the scene of many troubles and eon- 
iGcts; and the country was not establish¬ 
ed in thn quiet jmssession of the British 
government until the capture id' liiiuis-. 
burg, in I75H. At the peaee of l7tKi, the 
boundaries of this colony were, so defined 
as to iueliidc New' Brunswick ; lint a sep¬ 
aration was afterwards made, hy which 
the present boundaries were established. 
—See IhdihmlDii’s lliglnricul mtif Stnti.i- 
licnl Account of .Vova Scotia (Halifax, 
\ 82!).) 

Novx Zk.viki.v (A omur %Wiri, i. e. new 
luud); the name of two large isktiids iuthe 
Norlht-ni ocean, separated hy iwntotshnoi 
straits, and hrloiigiugto the liii-Vi..ii gov¬ 
ernment of Areliangi-I ; lat. 7()' 5 .TV to 77'’, 
N.; Ion. 17” -I.V to 7/°-2(f F.X square 
miles 94,400. '1'he Waiguiz i.duinit, to the 
south of Nova Zambia, are separaleAfroin 
thn continent hy the slinii id' thnwaine 
nnme. Therountry is iiniiihai ited, \ui is 
visited hy Russian hunters and (isherrtieu, 
sonic ot whom pass the wilder lijere. 
The reindner, .Vierie lb\, ermine, mid 
white bear are tlie piineipal quadrupeds. 
Water low), whales, Seals, and various spe¬ 
cies of lisb, abound. Dwarf-willows anti 
some shrubs arc found; moss and a short 

g rass cover thn ground in some, places; 

tit n grout portion of therountry consists 
of sterile rocks or sands, in the southern 
pail, the atm disappears November H, anti 
dons not risu again till the end of January. 
The twilight, however, continues about a 
fortnight, uud the dreirry horrors of thesis 
long nights am somewhat relieved hy the 
northern lights. {.Sen Aurora Jiorealis.) 
lu general, trie snow begins to fiill in Snp- 
tciminr, nnd lies till late in June, mul in 
many plates all tho year round. In 1807, 
a Russian expedition whs sent to examine 
a pait of the coast, where silver was said 
tp have been found-; but uo traces of it 


could be discovered. In 1819—22, the 
government caused the island to be ex¬ 
plored. 

Nuriii. (from the Italian novella, a tub;, 
news; though nowlla signifies, in Italian, 
something quite dillbrcnt from the English 
novel, vvhit'li is culled, in Italian, rotnanzn). 
Tile I'htglish uomeuclattire for works of 
fiction is not very complete, 'file wine 
wool tuk must be used to designate tho 
Italian- novella ((German .Yuvtlte) and die 
Italian conto ((firman Mali rr Inn). Nn de- 
(Nirtinent of works of imagination has 
been so niucb cultivated as tbc novel. 
Their varieties are. innumerable : from 
that form in which a series of hotoricul 
occuirences is bound together by <i very 
sliglu web of fiction, to the mo.istrous 
products of a distorieil imaginutim.. The 
novel is of n kindled eharaetcr with the 
projier epie and the narralive id; I. li hc- 
gins to he eidtivateil when tho puetieal 
ago {par untie arc) is passed, and mail be¬ 
come.- engrossed with reality, and disposed 
to stiKtilute minute deseriplinn of ihc 
nuilliplied relations which have sprung 
up ill society, in the room of the creations 
of his own imagination, lienee slow mill 
iieeiiruln^lcvMopemenr becomes its chartie- 
ter, prose ils necessary form ; .md lienee' 
the ; ■—ihiliiv of immense variety. As a 
work of art, however, it must always form 
a harmonious whole. In t||«> novel, re- 
lleeiion prevails muelt more than, in other 
poni.-al productions, liccaiise, the lan¬ 
guage lining prose, and tint whole form 
of tin' work eomparatively unrestrained, 
allow ii, and the advanced period of socie¬ 
ty to which it liclongs lisp tires it. ** In 
the novel,” say « h'btlie, in his Hilhelm 
Mi into- (third volume), “sentiments anil 
•''cuts are to he chiefly represented; in 
tin: drama, eharaetcr and actions. The 
hero of the novel must lie passive, at least 
not in a high degree active; we expect of 
the dramatic hero action.. fi'randisou, 

( hirissa, Pamela, the Vicar of VVukciicld, 
'I’om Jones, arc, if not passive, yet retard¬ 
ing persons. In the drama, every thing, 
resists tlie hero, and he oyeiTomes tho 
liindernuecs or succumbs.” Tho field of. 
the novel, however, is so great, that.it 
seema to us these limits will not be ob¬ 
served in all eases. Tho intercourse of 
the different parte of the civilized world 
has become so great and rapid, and, con¬ 
sequently, their interest in each other-so 
lively, that a kind of novels has liecome 
popular, belonging, like newspapers, to 
tho peculiarities of our- time. lit fact, 
they are near akin to newspapers, being 
merely destined to give a superficial view' 
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of die temporary condition. of foreign 
countries, with more connexion and mi¬ 
nuteness than is' practicable in the daily 
gazettes. ThVsc novels opjiear, are read, 
and an; forgotten,-like newspapers. As to 
historical novels,* in whieli the English 
have so (Sir outstripped every other na¬ 
tion (partly, ] tori taps, because their histo¬ 
ry is kept continually before them, from 
its connexion with the never-eiyling sue-* 
cession of constitutional questions), we 
arc liu* from condemning them us an in¬ 
congruous mixture of fiction and fart. 
They sflrvc to give some idea of past 
events to people who would shrink from 
toilsome research ; and,' though this sort 
of knowledge is altogether insufficient for 
the wants of a sober inquirer into the past 
condition of men, it furnishes a better oc¬ 
cupation for the crowd of readers for en¬ 
tertainment than mere works of fiction. 
It is the product of a manly nation, find 
has become popular in an age when peo¬ 
ple wish lor something more substantial 
titan the hilling of lovers. Thu Greeks, 
who developed with ijuch astonishing 
rapidity almost every branch of poetry, 
hare left hardly any trace of the novel. 
If'wc do not consider Xenophon’s picture 
of the education of a prince, in his Ci/ro- 
j/fpdia , as a novel, the first production of 
this sort in the Greek language is the 
Milesian Tales, the product of a time 
wlii'ii tl|p Greek character was extinct; 
mid to judge from the pastoral piece 
vi Longus, on the loves of Daphuis and 
Chine, we can hardly conceive of any 
thing more Hat, and full of vulgar sen¬ 
suality. (See 1 ley lie’s Critique of the 
fireek Novels, in his German translation 
of Chariton.) Still fewer traces of this 
kind of .composition an; found with the 
Romans, who’stoodlar behind the Greeks 
in the line arts and poetry. The time of 
clmulry produced many distinguished 
works of fiction, lint they an; not what 
we now expect a novel to lie. (See Trail- 
hadoiJi's.) The masterpiece of Miguel 
Cen antes —Don Quixote de la Mancha — 
which attacks the iniluted romances of 

* Towards tlio cud of the scvnaicciitli century 
and t..c beginning of tin* eighteenth, it was cns>- 
loinniy *«> relate, incite form of a novel, the secret 
history of (human courts, 'giving to (lie |K>n>ous 
names taken from ancient history. The volu¬ 
minous works of duke Antlmuy Ulrich of - limns- 
wick, particularly his Octavia, much diffused lias, 
.taste tor this kind of productions. Of this species 
is also FrcdfguwJa, published from a French 
manuscript, at llcrlin, in 1825. Fredeguiida is 
Sophia Itoroilica, wife to the electoral prince of 
Hayuver, George Louis; at • a later period, 
George 1 of England. In the'novel Octavia this 
.unfortunate princess is called Solane. 


chivalry with such exquisite irony of de* 
scription, forms the connecting link be-’ 
tween them and the modem novel. ■ (rice 
Romances.) The modern novel was not 
develop'd before the eighteenth eehtury, 
and to the Rritish is due the honor of 
having led the way. Samuel Rich unison 
appeared with his Pamela, followed by 
Clarissa, so universally celebrated.' Iu 
Grundisoii ho strove to* rend* the highest 
perfection, hut fell below his former pro-' 
duetions. Rut. Rielinrdson had too much 
a single ohjce.t in view, uud therefore foil¬ 
ed to produce a true picture of life. Ilia 
heroes are personified virtue or vice. 
Richardson’s novels are of the grave kind. • 
Fielding’s aro humorous representations 
of familiar file. Ilis Tom Jones, Amelin, ■ 
and Joseph Andrews, display much 
knowledge of the human heart, and, ns 
■works of art, stand much higher (him 
Richardson's. Sterne has shown incoru- 
parahle. humor in his Lite nnd Opinions 
of Tristram Shandy and his Scntiiii(.ntal 
Jennie), though ho has borrowed touch 
from Rabelais. Goldsmith's Vicar of 
Wakefield is the model of a picture of 
domestic, life. Tito English novel then 
declined, until, iu modern times, it was 
revived with such splendor by Miss Edge- 
worth and riir Walter Beolt. Our own 
Cooper, too, is well known in Europe, 
'file French excel in light, playful tales. 
Lesago’s Oil Bias de Santillane, and his 
Extent nitk Oonzalcz, particularly the first, 
aro highly distinguished. Voltaire’s Can- 
diilc, Zadig, Micromegtts , &e., aro lively 
sketches, hut can hardly ho called novels. 
Mnruiontc! hits tin; merit of a spirited 
easeful id grace ; hut A maud’s and Flori- 
an’s/works art; little, more than hooks from 
which we limy learn a fiuent and easy 
French. Rousseau, in his Uihiise, ns in 
iiis Emile,}*, utter all, something totally 
ditfe.n'ut from a novel writer; lie. is u phi- 
losopher, hut itis philosophy is not such as 
recomniends itself to the present lime. 
As to tin; lUioisv, much of its merit, wo 
think, lies in the passages which, thought 
written in prose, are, in fact, of a lyrical 
character. Madame do Geuiis, Madame 
Cottirt, and, before all, the great genius 
Madame do Btncl, have contributed to the 
finite of French literature, the latter shin¬ 
ing, in her Corime and Delphine, os one ' 
of the first class of writers. The histori- ? 
cal novel has, of latt;, also found several/ 
successful imitators in Fnmce, as well as 
iu Germany, in both which countries, all 
tin; novels of Scott, most of Cooper, and 
many others, have, been translated. Italy. 
and Spain have produced little in the way 
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of novels, though the tale ( novella 1 flour- land’s novels certainly show the genius of 
failed so early and brilliantly in the for-. their author, hut his Agathou has proba- 
mcr. The first modem attempt at an • bly excited much more sensuality than he 
Italian novel has Ikioii made by Manxoni. has conquered. The hovels still pro- 
(ij. v.) No nation, prohuhly, has been duced in Germany arc very numerous, • 
mom productive in novels .than the Ger- as the catalogue of the.I<cipsic hook fair- 


to which we have alluded already in other 97 have the force of law, because those 
phial’s. Their descriptions sink not seldom only were coimnented upon by the first 
almost to childishness, and, though there is, commentators" of the Homan law. TJio 


in the novels of several authors, nmiter 
enough for admiration, ns, for instance, in 
Jean Paul, the excellences ant not those 
which properly belong to a novel, llis 
men are not men. A comparison might 
he made in some points between Gutlie ami 
Scott. If the latter, in some cases, detains 
the reader too long with a historical intro¬ 
duction, almost amounting to a scientific 
dissertation, the former detains us, at. the 
beginning of bis Jlhisler, with a prolix de¬ 
scription of puerilities which te>v readers 
would wade through, dial not the eelo- 
hnited #amu of its author warrant a rec¬ 
ompense in the sequel. Ciitlie’s Hotels 
are, in their Kind, some of •!;»■ I»c*t cr 
writlvn. In tne seventeenth 1 eoiitnry, 
alter the period of romances laid gone by, 
novels appealed in Germany like Ziegler's 
Jlsiatiselu- Hunisc , or i .ohcii^tein’s,% *«?- 
iw; and, in t'nuice, t!io.-:e of Madcmrfucilc 
Se.iuleri—portentous productions, in 
vols., prolix, formal and tedious. A IcMcr 
taste was awakened in the middle nV the 
eighteenth century, by Uiebardsoii's nov¬ 
els. After this juried liillnweil novels 
iu which Stark and Lafontaiuc produced 
much, liippcl wrote some works of hu¬ 
mor. Sehlegol, Tuck, Xovalis (sec liar- 
denl/erg, tWderic ), Wagner, Jean Paul, 
Gdtlic, followed. Some of their jirodue- 
tions, though ill general excellent, are in¬ 
fected with a kind of mysticism, which 
nobody seems to understand hut the au¬ 
thor, if he. ' There fa one writer who 
stuuds almost tilone among German nov¬ 
elists—wo tneun Uciiisc, "whoso *1rdin- 
ghtUo is distinguished fin- its vigor and 
voluptuous glow, and, though liir from 
being commendable in u moral paint of 
view, is .unsurpassed in its department. 
Tliiuiuuel’s works sliow much knowledge 
'of Hie and character, though the tone is 
such .flint is not every render who will ac¬ 
knowledge that he .has read him. Wier 


novels of the emperor Leo have, no au¬ 
thority. 

Nmleiiim (from noma, nine); the 
ninth month of the Roman year, which 
hc'jfm in March. (See Calendar, and 
Efwfi.) ' . 

Nm i:i:he, John George, the reformer of 
the art of dancing in Europe, was horn at 
Paris, iu 17*27. .llis fin her was an adju¬ 
tant iu the army of Charles XII, mid lie 
was destined lor the military profession; 
hut his taste, led him to prefer dancing to 
fighting, and lie became the pujiii of the 
laiuoiis dancer Dupre. After attracting 
die notice of royalty in hfa own country, 
he went to ISerliu. where -lie was equally 
well received, 'lie. returned to France in 
17-lti, and composed for the comic oj*era 
his noted Chinese, ballet, which made no 
extraordinary sensation. Ho afterwards 

produced other 'pii.. of the same kind, 

ami acquired so much celebrity, 11 tat Gar¬ 
rick invited him to England, where hfa 
talents attracted great admiration. Re¬ 
turning to I*'ranee, he published, in 17U0, 
1a tires sur la Danse, in which lie started 
some new ideas, and jirojiosed n radical 
reformation of hfa art. Hu afterwards be- _ 
came master of the revels to the duke of • ■ 
WTulemberg, with whom lie continued 
some years, and then held a similar oJlice 
at \ ieima. lie went to Milan on the 
marriage of the arch-duke Ferdinand, and 
also visited tins courts of Naples and Lis- ■ 
lion, where hfa merit was rewarded with 
flic cross of the order Of Christ. After a 
sefcoud journey to London, Noverre enter-.,, 
ed into the service of Marie Antoinette,^ 
queen of France, who appointed him. chief 
ballet-master of the royal academy of imi-' 
rie. He suffered greatly at the revolution, 
and passed the later years of hfa life in 
indifferent circumstances. Hfa death took’ 
pkiee in November, 1810, Me published,! 
in 1807, a new and enlarged edition -of hfa 
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Litres sur Its Arts uqttafeur*, et sur la gradients iu the liquor nre French brauilv, \ 
Danse en particulier (2 vOK, 8vo.); and ‘prunes* celery, hitter almonds, a little li¬ 
nt the time of his death, lie was ongaged sence of orange-peel and essence of lem¬ 
on a dictionary of the art of dancing, in- on-peel, and rose-water, It is used like 
tended to rectify the errors of the Ency- *thc other liqueurs. (Bee Litpievr.) 
cloptdit on that subject. Ni«i*; an extensive country of Africa, 

Novgorod (properly JYowgorod,or Now- bordering on the lied sea to the east, Ni- 
gorod-H'cliki ); a city of European Hits- gritiu (q. v.) to.tlie west, 'Abyssinia on the 


south, and Egypt mi the ninth. It lies be¬ 
tween north latitude 13° anil 21°, and cast 
longitude 28° and. 311°, containing a super¬ 
ficial tirca of about 3(10,000 square miles, 
and divided into a great number of king¬ 
doms, of Which the principal nre Scrinnar 
and Dongola. It is intersected by the 
Nile (q. v.), which here receives the Ta- 
cnzze, and forms the eelehmted peninsula 
of Memo. (Bee Merov.) In the. northern 
part of the country there are extensive 
deserts, in which roam nomadic tribes, 
who Ii« in wait for the caravans. The 
valley of the Nile contains the largest part 
of the population, and is fertile. The eli- 
Jtiale in general is excessively hot, but in 
the eastern parts is more moderate. 
Among the animals are elephants, horses, 
camels, civet-cats, girnfles, lions, tigers, 
bvicnas, hippopblamuses, crocodiles, os¬ 
triches. Bennal leaves, ebony, sandal¬ 
wood, hatnlioo. glim. corn, tobacco, sugar, 
rice, iff (a kind in’millet, used lor limiting 
bread), Ate., are Aiming the vegetable pro- 
der; and novitiate is the time, in vvliieh ilnetions. Gold found in mines, ami iu 


name, situated on the Woleliow, at its ef¬ 
flux from hike Ilmen; lat. 58° 31' N.; Ion. 
31° Iff E.; population, 10,000. In the, 
earlier periods of the middle ages, Nov¬ 
gorod was the centre of tlie commerce of 
tin; IIansa (q. v.) and the Normans witli 
Western Asia and the Byzantine empire. 
In the fifteenth century, it contained n 
population of 400,000 ; and its magnifi¬ 
cence, wealth and power gave rise to the 
proverb, “ Who can stand against God and 
Novgorod ?” It still possesses marks of 
its ancient grandeur, among which arfc its 
six tv-two einnvlies, with their gilt towers, 
;md tiic ancient fortifications. Iu the 
cathedral of »St. (.’athurine are the cele¬ 
brated Chersonese gates, with inscriptions, 
&e., and the Swcdisli gates. Novgorod 
was conquered by the gnmd-l lakes of Rus¬ 
sia towards the elope of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

Novice, and Novitivt*. A novice is a 
candidate, of either sex, for a religions or¬ 


tho novice makes trial of a monastic life, 
before taking the filial vows. Thu Catho¬ 
lic church has ill wavs prescribed strict 
rules for the trial of novices, and the coun¬ 
cil of Trent charges the bishops to wateli 
over ihe execution of these rules. The 
novitiate is generally very severe." 'flic 
novice has to learn the regulations of the 
outer, and, generally, to perform likewise 
many menial offices about the convent, 
and to give aeeouut of this most trifling 
actions to die muster of the novices. All 
orders an* not equal iu their severity. The 


tin* river sands, 
trallic is slaves, \v| 


trite principal article, of 
hieli an* imported from 
iral partfVof Africa to the number 
of abdut 5000 annually, and exported 
chiefly to Arabia and Kg)pi. Dates, gums 
and ritrich feathers are also exported. 
The iiopulaiiou is small in preportiou to 
ihe (xtenf of the country: it is chiefly 
composed of Iriln's of Arabian descent. 
The Nubians are perfectly black, audhave 
the thick lips, hut not the llal nose,' mr the 
promini lit jaws, of the negro race. They 
are well made, and have a pleasing cx- 


objcQt of this harsh treatment—viz. that pressioti of countenance; they are tempt: 
the monastic vows, if taken at all, may he rate, but not very iniluslrinus. They art 


are 

chiefly Mohammedans. < Inly the. north¬ 
ern part of lln* country aihl the coast of 
lluhcsh, or New Anthi.-r, jis subject to 
tins 'forks. The separate (kingdoms are 
governed by independent 


1 1 ids, railed 


taken voluntarily—is frequently frustrated 
by families compelling some of their mem¬ 
bers to embrace the monastic life, however 
reluctant they may Ik*. , 

Novy ; Sclavonic for new ; e. g. Novy- 
grad (new town).. 

Nox ; a Roman deity. (See NigU.) 

Noyau; it cordial. The word is French, ...... r . - , . _ , 

and the term is deriveil from the use of niyes, the Troglodytes, and other tribes, 
tlie kernels of apricots, nectarines and Mohammed Ali (<|- v.) rent an expedition 
peaches, in flavoring it. The use'of them to Nubia under his son Ismael, in 1821, 
in too large quantities has sometimes made for the purpose of discovering gold mines, 
the liquor poisonous, as prussic acid may destroying the remnants ofltljo. mairtelukes, 
be extracted from them. The other iu- and procuring a supply o^ negroes. This 


malek. (Bee Smnuar.) iyiiIiki is the north¬ 
ern part of the. Ethiophyif \he ancients,, 
who ulneed in it.tlic Nohntos, the Bleitw 
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force' penetrated as far tis ten degrees 
nortli, but was tiicn (breed to rctreut. (Jail- 
laud (q. v.), who accompanied the expedi¬ 
tion, lias written an account of the coun¬ 
try.—-Sen Burckliunl’s Travels in Nubia 
Uau’s Newly Discovered Monuments of 
Abyssinia; itiffaud’s Poyqge, &c. (5 vols., 
wilh .‘WO plates, Paris, l&Jl). 

Nudity, iu the lino arts; the naked 
state of the human body, to study which 
is equally important lor the sculptor and 
the |«ai»iler, because, though the {latter 
comparatively seldom represents th<( hu¬ 
man body entirely without covering! yet 
fins npfttjaraucc of the covering is deter¬ 
mined by the structure of the frame. The 
reason why sculpture represents the uaked 
figure so much more than painting, 1 is be¬ 
cause it can speak to the mind only 
through the ibriri, while painting has the 
advuiit.-ige of colors, which, conveviug a 
lively jdoa of reality, compel the c mcuul- 
irient of much of the body, and, iu fact, 
afford the artist sufficient menus of ex¬ 
pression without Knell an exposure. 

N ukstrjl Sk.noka, and Hsmiora 
(Spanish and Portuguese for Our Lady); 
the. beginning of niimeniu^&geogruphicn) 

. names; lor instance, Xuesftu isenora tie 
bis Hanedios de Puebla Nuevo. 

Nukvo (Spanish fir new) appears in 
many geographical names. I 

Nuibvncf.. Nuisances are Vi I her com¬ 
mon, by wliieli the publie. in gllieral are 
incommoded, or rnmli, and ulfecling par¬ 
ticular individuals. Of the fb'ti\e.r class 
an: ull obstructions of the publto high¬ 
ways, as by putting up a gate aciVss the 
road; placing a person in the stive* of a 
thronged city to distribute handhws ol' 
one’s trade, whereby a crowd is collated; 
keeping a stage-coach in the street an 1111 - 
roosoi^iblo time l'or taking in ami discharg¬ 
ing passengers or freight; occupying u 
side of the street, tor loading and unload¬ 
ing wagons a great part of the day, though 
it Iks at the warehouse of the person jwho 
employs the wagons, and though then* he 
sufficient room lor 1 two wagons to pass 
each other ou the oilier side of the street; 
or occupying the street for the purpose of 
suwitig tiuiliCr,, though it is done that the 
timber may' bil tnkeu into uu adjoining 
ynnl. But taking down a building, and 
putting utV instead of it, a higher one, 
whereby the street is durkened, is not a 
common nuisance. Obstructing a navi¬ 
gable river, which is but another highway, 

1 is a common nuisance, as by mooring u 
barge across it I erecting ft bridge, or sink¬ 
ing any obstruction iu the channel. But 
where a vessel was sunk in a river by ac¬ 


cident, it was held, in one enso, that tlic 
owner did not, by neglecting to raise and 
remove if, render himself liable to indict¬ 
ment lor a common nuisance, though the 
navigation was in some degree obstructed. 
A neglect may by the occasion of a nui¬ 
sance of this description, as well as a posi¬ 
tive act, As where a person neglected to 
clear the chnnnel of a river ou his own 
grounds, and it was thereby made to flow 
back. But such a 'neglect would not, in 
all cases, ho u nuisance, either common or 
private, since it cannot, iu general, he pre¬ 
sumed to he the duty of all proprietors on 
the hunks of a river to keep the channel 
'free through their lunds. Tumults and 
annoying Hounds are another species of 
conation nuisance'; and a common scold, 
by perpetually disturbing the public, be¬ 
comes liable to indictment and punish¬ 
ment therefor.' Poisoning streams js an 
offence of this description; and so also is 
tho occasioning noisome smells, to the 
public inconvenience}. Common nuisances 
are punishable ut the suit of the public, 
by indictment. Pronto nuisances are 
similar iu kind, !Ait arc annoyances to on¬ 
ly a few, and the persons who suitor may 
have enaction on thc| erse against the per¬ 
son who occasions tluci i. Another reme¬ 
dy, both against comiton and private *ini- 
stuices, is the right that every person in¬ 
commoded by them has> to abate or re¬ 
move them. Thus if out! wishes to pass 
along a street which another 1ms rnnuu- 
bereil by some nuismee, he is not obliged 
to wait to indict thi\purty attending before 
lie can pass, but helms a right to remove 
it, provided he does so without making 
any riot or mmiilt. And so if a person 
unlawfully builds a dim across a stream, 
whereby the wafer is made to (low back 
upon his ncighlairVInnii, the proprietor of 
the land overflowed may ggoupon another, 
person’s laud, without tihimit, force or 
riot, and remove the ohstrviet.on ; hut he 
must lw: certain that, the utuu is a nui¬ 
sance, before he ventures upon such a 
step. Erecting a smelting-house lieur to 
one’s laud, whereby the grass anil herb¬ 
age are destroyed, has beet* held to be a 
nuisance. Bo is turning water towards 
one’s house, so that it runs into his cellar. 
fc?o is erecting a bridge, or soUhfg up a 
(erry, veiy near to another bridge or ferry, 
ko as to take away tolls. So a ses^pool, 
titllmv-furnace, place for keeping s\vine,‘ 
liuic-kiln, brew-house, tannery', and glass¬ 
house, have been held to he nuisances, in 
particular instance's, wlte’re they were 
placed too near dwelling-houses. Iti one 
instance, in England, a blacksmith’s shop, 
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of which a neighbor complained, as keep¬ 
ing him awake during the night by tho 
hammering, was held, to be a private 
"nuisance, though the blacksmith alleged, 
in defence, that he did not work at unsea¬ 
sonable hours. A pigeon-house, or dove¬ 
cote, is not a nuisance. In case of com¬ 
plaint by a lawyer ugainst a school kept 
near to his office, as disturbing him in his 
studies, the school was held to be no 
nuisance. 

Num:ity, in tho law of continental Eu¬ 
rope, is the entire invalidity of a legal pro- 
ceediug, dr legal instrument. It is distin¬ 
guished from men' iticorreetness, which 
may he remedied, while this defeats the 
whole process. The deelaratiou of nullity 
is most frequent in the French civil and 
criminal law; and the court of cassation 
(q. v.) is appropriated exclusively to' the 
trial of cases relating to this point. The 
corresponding process in England is called 
a writ of error. In Germany, it was pro¬ 
vided, in' 1(554, that ihe complaint of 
nullity should lie brought only in ease of 
incurable defects, and within thirty years. 

Numantia, a town in that jmrt of Spain 
called by the Homans llisponia Tnrnv'o- 
neiisi.i , is celebrated for its desperate re¬ 
sistance to the. Roman power. Tho na¬ 
tives of Spain had continued the struggle 
even idler tho fall of Carthage, and Viria- 
tlius (q. v.) had endeavored to organize a 
general insurrection of the Spanish tribes. 
The plafi failed ; and, while, the greatest 
part of the Celtiherians (q. v.) returned to 
submission, the Numautians, who belong¬ 
ed to the Ceitihurian tribe Aivvaci, deter¬ 
mined to hold out. The position of Nu- 
luaiitia on a sleep height on the Douro 
(1 Micro), at the contlilcncc of the i’liulo, 
allowed an attack only on one side, which 
was strengthened by art. The first at¬ 
tempt of the Roman forces under the 
'-oniinimri of the prsvtor lhim|)eius Aldus 
(A. U. lil(i), was unsuccessful, and attend¬ 
ed with great loss. Yet more disgraceful 
was the failure of the consul Hnstilius 
Muurinus ((>17), who was compelled to 
capitulate on terms which the senate re¬ 
fused to ratify. The commanders who 
succeeded avoided aiming to an engage¬ 
ment with tiro brSve Nurnantiuns, wbo 
amounted only, to 8000 men capable of 
beoriug arms. Scipio Africunus the 
younger, the destroyer of Carthage, was 
finally sent against them? with a force of 
fi0,(K)0 men. He determined to reduce 
the place hy fumine, and, having cut 
them off from all supplies, compiled the 
remnant to yield. Alany of them, howev¬ 
er, killedtheir wives and children and them¬ 


selves, or threw themselves inio the Annies.' < 
Thus foil Niimautin, which had resisted the ‘ 
arms of Rome for fourteenyears,afieni siege 
of fourteen months ((521 A. U., RB It. (’.). 
Tho town was destroyed by the coinjuer- 
or. Soria ((3000 inhabitants) is supposed 
to l>e on the situ of the nucient Niimantia. 

Noma Pomvimvs, the second king of 
Rome, reigned from 714 to f!?2*K. 0. (or 
from the ihirty-niiitli to the eighty-first 
year idler the building of the city). He 
was the fourth sou of I'ouipilius Potnpn, 
a distinguished Hal line, and the husband of 
Tatis, the daughti'r of tliciTafiiis who, tor 
a long period, shared the kingdom w ith 
Roiniilos. After lie had liicd willi her 
as a private Individual in his native place 
for thirteen } ears, he retired, upon Imt 
> death, to tin: eoiinlry, where lie led a se¬ 
cluded lilb, till hi! was called by the Ro- 
iinms from his retirement to the theme. 
Noma was not, 'Hike Romulus, a wnirior, 
lint possessed allllie qualities of a lawtfiv- 
er and a just and 1 wise ruler. He greatly 
slrengllieiied thijeivil iiisiiliitime>of Ifouie. ■ 
hy uniting them with Jucscii* 

nies. Numa rose far. • ~ tu : 

poniries, hy the coni'** 0 iared 


tli^ 

owiiuni-, *mt Uj», ;j mh 

can bring I'jf 00 

Ci'od Mill-rail itlert! i f:Iis iutherwBL 


tareli hie 
was the 


Infill! 


\>& K h :r irishman, win 



Hon Bernardo first hc- 


for tint ."jh. 11 Thcd in the Chilean revolti¬ 
n'*’ 'V.'i'iien lie joined the Carreras 
‘ militia, and re-, 
‘-colonel of the 


lor tint ~men in me unu 
of cor I ho joined tl 

mail , %\p> if captain of mi 
Tlio^ 1 Asalrjf lieuteiuint-c< 


first > 
liites^ 

Willl^ 
to II? 

tl««>I 

IleR. 

inarrt 



^erwards ofhrigndicr-gene- 
fbr the important services 
I in the command of 
1813, the Carreras 
-i*- r ’^-wrs by the Spaniards, 
< v-V'die army devolved on 
^ hi *^>r officer, and he avail- 
5,^“Opportunity to assume tho 


mn.l, 

of RoWeroi^" 
NuMtaVcoi*® 


K jijChc Carreras, how- 
ir liberty, and emu* 
Vanquish his usurped- 
Nu.MBKna^Se.! .Vo/ftatidn under them; 
Numerator or a FuA^pgua, fought C>e- 
ber which stands «hov«e Chileans were, 
shows how many parts ttf’Higgiiis, Rodri-; 
gists of, as the denominate patriots, crossed 
nomher of parts into wjefug 0 In Buooos, 
supposed to he divided, tit of tlie latter 
Numismatics is the n| thqir own gafe- 
ence which has for its obj«h of theSpan- 
coins and medals, priiioipwjy .aflsenjible^l a 
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connected: with general CJnirchiit 
death took {dace Oct. 23,1730; and 


Her 

her 



corpse, after lying in State, was interred in 
Westminster abbey. water. ■ It is c&UW w 

Old Man of the Mofstaims, ■(See ‘ obtain olefiant « 

• • - _._,ks_i. o r u . 


is infem>d te; renion W. tus : 

parts, or one mibodies with ensues of 

ed with one »cr J mnastiti>t ^‘ ive 'S rceu > a,1<i 


ite; transparent'or 
'between that-of.. 


and this is 
Olefiant gas i* r[W * 
.which has no 
when pun*, Ii x ,ur 9 
able to sup r jrt^JrJP?-' 
and -is set on ta,?" 1 
is presented to.?" 1 ' < 
dense white liglj^ 

^;nterii 


icl 


'specific gravity 3.44. 
Wription the char- 
‘ »lite (n. v.) ngfcife in- . 
jjt; dial therefore ■ 
jA'sent, conceived 
nioiics liuve been, 
i,an) crystallized.* 
colors ami 
According 


pine 


flu species 1ms the 
5ts>i *, 

e1 ‘«.50.fi 

! ,s !' .40.5 

ertic.8.9 

t, 

■iu .me assumes a 


may l»c kindle^ 
spark,and whiii, u 
lenee. On r j J ^ v, ° 1 
with cure, r - 

ure of ok fin i„}mt5£ 
gen are 8?^ 

.•3ippe^~f"!m in ajm dielt, nor lose 
tion of water »«p |, toge.*’•' nrtHieially 

lic.acid. source ingredients in 

sists of 'fo|wnlii.,„i V(in {exposing them 

Carbon Eure'« or.^inn 1 la- 


wo; th ‘ >nls arc said,' 


JHoaSin.) . ... ' ' / water which is’. 

Old Stele. (See Calendar, vol. ii, 
page 403.) 

■ Oleariith, Adam (projieriy (Elschlu- 
ger), bom almutlGOO, at r Aschcrsteben, in 
' 'Halberstadt, after finishing his studies at 
Leipsic, went to Holstein, 'and. became and is set 
mathematician and librarian to the duke, 
pf Holsfein-Gottorp. In 1633, he was at¬ 
tached to a legation to Moscow, and, in of oxygen gas,/. 

1635, to a' second legation to Russia and .'* 

Persia. Alter his return in 1639, Olenrius 
published an account of his travcls'(JV>uf. 
oritnittlische Reisebeschreihwng, Sleswir, 

*1647; often reprinted), with translations of 
the - Gulitfan of the Persian poet Saadi, 
and of the tables of Lnktuaii. In 1651, he 
was received into the Fruit-bearing Socie¬ 
ty', under the name of iCSeriihmte bonic.aeid. 

(much famed), and died in 167!.. 

Olefiant Gas was discovered at Haar¬ 
lem, in 1796, by tlte associated Dutch. 

'chemists, and received its present name 
from its property of giving rise to a sub¬ 
stance resembling oil,-when mingled with 
chlorine (oleum fio). It is sometimes call- 
ed bi-canmrciecl , or pcr-carhureted hydro¬ 
gen, and hyilrogiurel of carbon. It is" pre¬ 
pared. by mixing in a capacious retort six 
j)r jres of strong alcohol with sixteen 
'^doifeentrated sulphuric acid, or one 
measure of commo n alcohol and three of 
■ ordinary oil of vitriol, and heating the 
mixture over an argaud lamp. . The acid 
soon acts upon the alcohol; effervescence 
ensues, and olefiant gas pusses over. At 
die commencement of the process, the ole¬ 
fiant gas is mixed with a little ether; but 
,'n a short time the solution becomes dark, 
the. formation of ether declines, and the 
odor of sulphurous-acid begins to be per¬ 
ceptible; add towards the-close of the 
operation,' ’hough olefiant gas is still the 
chief product,, sulphurous acid is freely 
disengaged, some carbonic acid is brined, 
and charcoal in lar e c quantities d ^baited. 

The olefiant gas is collected over ^^ror 

mercury. The greater part of the etHv' • _ 

denses spontaneously; and the Chlorine, 

reus and carbonic acids may be separated Olefiant 
by washing the gas with lime-water or pot- 
gahi The olefiant gas, in this process, is de¬ 
rived solely from The alcbhol; and its pro- 

duefiop is owin&to the strong affinity of Sillintf je vernal frosts, which 
' Sulphuric add for waWy, Alcohol is com- salute 4 , .S'the young shoots. • It isproW . 
posed of'barton, hydrogfen and oxygen;- euljivAWt their culture would succeed in ■ 
..andfirom the proportion of its elements it. gi&eftil Louisiana, Florida,-and on thesaa- 


Wlien olefl^t gome flvuu Upper Egypt, 
rine Ci,' the propo dy brought 10 Europe by 
the former to tinwitinoplo. Leas distinct 
a mL|*o whh'lilKilted grains, are found 
preach yf flain» y'« s Winds of basalt, &c., 
idly, with format!,i' f >rfrood of Vesuvius, in 
and deposition cd»t : , Hungary, &e. 

coal. But if tl‘\ ign sphu Valid masses, 
remuhuit restart*!,. a ,|es, mixed with augite, 

very d!iTereutactiicoie^ , i//j at . Knnfvnstein, 
‘instead of decotup'^ us hi Hcssia. Tt is used ' 
ters into direct cot., it jduy. • • 

yellow liquid, like<>d .north.oite dish of the 
'substance issometi, that it is Ics/ilM'd* "? 
but the tern* %</reddoiniess of/cold r?}'* 

indicative of its coir j s injurioijs ; for . 
preprinted To obtaiwn to endiire vtrvsv-’ 
dry rf.tte, it should b to he destroyed by ah 
water, and tlion distill* on after the sap Las ; 
calcium. As t| ': piieiicc it would stem 
less, volatile liqT’ ijjolie variable climate ‘ 
♦«=.« «...i ^iftpstanoo of panial 1 

yc^n record. At an 
v \e\Greekslbmicd a . 
“ ‘ 'East Fieri- 


taste and ethered 
r.2201. It boils 1 ; 
be distilled withif' 
sition is 
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From *5^ % iirleston, the trees were reu- 
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1 n common 
large across it, 
ng uny of 



the unrfSc 
fer the la 1 


een led (Oat- 7.53 of magnesia,14.83 of zinc, and lil.03 
this, etherized of peroxide of. copper. 

1 way, in which , Ul^ron Laws ; Jam relating to triori- 
.’he following is . time affairs, and so called because made 
copper still put by king Richard L when "at the igle of 
"* “ Oleron, in -.Aquitaine, JSce Commercial. 
Law.)- 

OiiiBANCM. (See Frankincense.) 
i Oligarchy (from dX/yoi, few^and <lpxv); ■ 
that species of aristocracy where the eu-‘. 
premc power rests with a few individuals 
—the worst of aU governments. 

Oliva ; o Cistercian abbey, not far from 
Dantzic, memorable for the peace conclud¬ 
ed there, May 3,1000, which terminated the 
war between Sweden, Poland, the emperor ' 
and Brandenburg. John Casimir, king of ' 
Poland,- renounced his claims on Sweden; 
Sweden renounced Courland ;both powes^j? 
acknowledged the indepciidencoof Prussu^ 
In consequence of this, Sweden restored 
Drontheim and Bornholm to Denmark by 
the peace of Copenhagen, May 37, 1660, 
and concluded the peace of Kanlis [1661) 
with Russia. The peace of Oliva is im¬ 
portant because it laid the foundation of_ 
the subsequent political relations of the?” 
north of Europe.—See J. Gbttlob Bdhme’s 
Ada Pads Olivensis inedita (Breslau, 1763 , 
and 1765,4to.). -, ,. y 

Ouvarkz, Gasjiaro de Guzman, count - 
of, duke of Sauluear, was born at Rome ‘ 
(where his father was ambassador to pojw* 
Sixtus V),of a distinguished Spanish fan it 
ily. The house in. which he curue uito ' 
tiie world was ou the Rite of Micro’s pal- 
uce—a circumstance which gave rise to a 
comparison of his inflexible severity with. * 
the barbarities of tliut emperor. His father * 
was sus|)ccted of having poisoned the 
pope. If tliis were flic case, he was but. 
poorly rewarded by his court, since Ids 
means were so limited that lie was hardly 
able to educate his son at the univpifeity.-'. 
The ambitious youth, however, insinuated ' 
himself into, the favor of Philip IV, «f r 
whose amours he was the confidant.- The 
favorite - soon supplanted the duke - of Uze»“ 
da, as prime minister, and, for twenty / 
two years, his power waa almost unlimit¬ 
ed. The licginning of hiB administration 
was marked by measures of public Utility; . 
but his sole object soon became the.extor-' 
tion of money from the subjeets.to supply- 
the expenses of the war .with the neigh¬ 
boring powers. His severity occasioned 
revolts m Catalonia and ‘Andalusia. > The;, 
Portuguese, disgusted by Ids government,- 
threw off the Spanish yoke, and acknowK^ 
edged tlie duke of Braganzhking, in 1640. 
Olivarez communicated . the intelligence;' 

rtf tUia ntiAnl Vjs vIia Irlnlf act A miKlUrtf. ivf 4 
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'^hedatreM of. soda, - ofthis event to the king, f ju? a, subject: of 
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were destroyed by the' Dutch, Unit die is still the principal, 
king was AiiaHy compelled by the public. and is- consumed 
discontent to dismiss his minister. (See. for .culinary p ’rpiVrJIMP* 
Spain.) Olivarez Was thus forced to Ire- Witli us, in Ai.ierf 
tire from the stage, at the moment when, an article of hixi^L^,,' 
delivered from his formidable rival, Riche- the taste is vory^‘ hic ' 
lieu (q. v.j, he’ might hove ^perhaps sue- large quantities,^, 
cceded in retrieving affairs. He would quantities are u^j sl - n 
probably have been recalled, had he not soup; and, in iu. j t ji 
written un apology for his measures, by burnt in lanips .^,,.^ 1 
which he offended several powerful indi- nsj>erity to Ite e^. ( . f f , 
viduajs, in consequence of which the king c«pt in one dr tj^ v|0) ‘ 
found it expedient to confine him at Tore, : 1 

■ where he died in 1(545. 

Olivk (oli-u, Kuropca). This interest¬ 
ing tree, in tlie more northern districts, 
docs not usually attain a greater height 
than eighteen or twenty feet, with a trunk 
one or two feet in diameter; hut in wann¬ 
er climates, it rises tit the elevation of forty 


ing prepared n_ al 
lushes an impqJ-jp-j 


sp*'citie gravity 3.44. 
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which is ohtain.'J ,,s ‘kmds 
without 1 !’>• use eiiH^ieJod ol \ysuvi 


basalt, &c., 



cold. In Europe, it . 
cessfully cultivate:! .liorfh.o’P! < ' ls ‘ l °* ” ,e 


hut it would seem that iL is Jcs/ri^tods ol 
sity than the suddenness of/cnlil i" . e 
mild weather, that is iujurini 


tip-' 


its general appearance, 

sonic rescmhlauce to the willow, ...... 

possesses very little beauty. As in thq without tk-usem™** 
other species of the genus, the leaves are anilI purest: and t.-> •- ^ ' 

evergreen and entire; they are opposite, of l 1 mure is now to, ‘ I . , ’ 

lanceolate, front one to two ml<| a half 
inches long, and their inferior surface is 
covered with awaly powder, which gives 
t), ?n a. sHveiy appearance. The flowers 
are small, white, and an: disposed in 
branching, axillary racemes; the corolla is 
monopclalouet, surrounding two stamens 
and a single style. The fruit is an ovoid 
and more or less elongated ihupc, with n 
thin, smooth and usually blackish skin, 
containing a greenish, soli pulp, adherent 

to a rough, oblong and very hard stone; .. ~.r ^ .—. -------- 

it is-almost the only example of a fruit to lie ]iuta.flP <£a to the variable climate 
with an oily pulp. Like other plants of the-lx ^.^s. An instance of partial 
which have been long cultivated - , a great t success ^iwever, upon record.^ At an 
number of varieties have arisen, from the early peV<l, » colony of Greeks iormed a 
influence of soil, exposure, and especially settleqiiint at Now Smyrna, in East rlori- 
of different modes of cultivation. "Tlie da, bringing with them the olive from their • 
Olive was celebrated in the mythology of native country: this settlement was sul>- 
the ancients: olive wreaths were used to sequcmly abandoned, hut in the year J783 \ 
crown tlie brows of victors. By the there were remaining several large olive ;: 
Greeks and Romans it Was revered, and trees. At Charleston, the trees were ren- 
was considered the emblem of peace aiidT dered barren by the vernal frosts, winch 
humility. It fiitnished tliat oil which, for congealed the young shoota * It is prepa- g-. 
(t Ions time, was the only'kind known, ble that their culture would succeed in 
and which was employed l>y n^stnpqiqhs Lower Louisiana, Florida, and outfit: eon- 
.■/Vor. rs£ V. ' 33 - '■ « 


ltir ti: 

frees have hpun known to endure very sc- .. 
vciv cold, and again to ho destroyed h> an 
ordinary frost corj/ * on ofler^ the s?p Las . 
begun to nlcnce it would st em • 
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^of prose arid poetry, were considerable. bases of the prism, is highly ^^feck Lus- ^ 
-He was a contributor {ajs was his brother tre, vitreous; color vartoiiS shaues of , 
/.also) to die Censor—& pflfer patronised' green, ns pistacluo-greau^ive-grpen, und ; 
by the tories, and devoted to their interests, grass-green ; streak Wifi re ; transparent -or. 
On 1 leaving America,, be carried away translucent; lmnlneafbotvveon that of. 

.various fccordaand documents relating to ‘feldspar and quurtz Mspeeific gravity 3 .44. 

, the settlement of the country, which he With the foregoingAescription die char- 
lied collected in the true spirit of an Old acters given of cl^^^iite (tp v.) agree in 


Colony rimn.. Such was his zeal in that 
respect, that he . even transcribed, with 
his own liapd, all.the manuscript history 
■of William Hubbard—a labor which must 
have been, at least* o& irksotne as the 
seven transcripts, made by Demosthenes, 
of die work of Thucydides. 

Olives, Mount of ; a hill ne^r Jeru¬ 
salem, from which it is separated hy the 
. -'alley of Jnhoshaphat and die brook Ke- 
dron. It is still, as formerly, covered tv itlt' 
olive trees. 

Oi.iv i>:n, Guillaume Antoine; an cmi- 
' neut French naturalist and traveller, 111 cm- 
.ber of the institute and of the agricultural 
.society of Paris. He was I torn near Pre- 
jus, in 1750, and studied a: Montpellier, 
where lie received*the degree of M. 1)., at 
the ago of seventeen. 'Natural history, 
and esjieeially botany and entomology, 
Were his favorite pursuits; and, at the age 
of twenty-three, h\* went to Paris to assist 
in.the composition of a work illative to 
■tin; natural history of tins district in which 
that metropolis is situated, lie was ulier- 
. wards scut into England and Holland, 
to collect materials lor a general history 
, of insects, and was also employed on the 
entomological part of the Encj/clopiitic Alr- 
Ihoilique. The revolution having arrested 
tlio, progress of both these ontof-prises, 

1 Olivier travelled to Persia, together with 
■ M. Bn. .'pieres, another num of science, on 
a diplomatic mission, planned by the min¬ 
ister Roland, whose death deprived the 
envoys of the iiiumckti resources and offi¬ 
cial protection on‘which they had calcu¬ 
lated. .Olivier returned to Paris in De¬ 
cember, 1798, after an alwenee of six 
years, (luring which lie visited Egypt, 
Greece, Turkey, Arabia; Persia, and other 
Eastern countries. He brought home nu¬ 
merous and valuable collections of curious 
objects of natural history, of which he 
■published an account in his Voyage dans 
VEmpirc Ottoman, 'V Egypt#, ct la Pene 
(3 vols., 4{o., with an atlas and plates). 
' He died at Lyons, in 1814.' 
f .Olivine is fbund in olive-colored grains, 
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a high teflijveratijp ^ |Jr<t io original lo- 
ity of imbedded v^pn w yod olivine te 
t now known; tiUj r ,„i'. ads are said, 
wvver, to e.*me jlvm Vpjier Egypt,. 
and are frequently brought to Europe by 
way of < *«it >:untiiiopio. I.css distinct 
cry sals, and imbedded grains, are found 
in luva. in various -kinds of basalt, Ate., 
as in the neighborlmod of Vysuvius, in 
Saxony, Bohemia, Si Ion h, Hungary, &c. 
It occurs in largo spheioidal masses, 
which are not pebbles, mixed with augite, 
in a rock called traphiff, at Kapienstein, 
ill Lower Stiria, and in Ikssia. It te used 
us a gem of interior value. 

Olla PoivKibv ; a fa\oritq dish of the 
Spaniards, consisting of several kinds of 
moat cut up and stewed together;—The 
same name is also given to a vase of ojlo- 
ri ferous ft o wets and herbs. (Sue Potpourri.) 
It is often used, metaphorically, to denote 
a medley. 

Olmutz, or Holomacc ; a city of Mo¬ 
ravia, ‘ with 151^90 inhabitants, situated 
between two brunches of the March, 
35 miles N. of Briinn; lat. 49° 3S' N.; 
Ion. 17° 9' E. It is surrouuded hy exten¬ 
sive fortifications, and contains several re¬ 
ligious, literary and charitable institutions. 
It is an archiepiseopal.sce. Olimitz was 
formerly’ the capital of Moravia, was cap¬ 
tured by the Swedeij in 104*2, and be- 
-■ and imperfect crystals, whose primary ' sieged hy the Pnlssians, without success, 
' form is a right rectahgular prism. These ' an 1758. Lafayette was confined, for a 
crystals are rarely found possessed of nu- long time, in the prisons of the. citadel, 
merous modificatious-anu df considerable (See Lafayette.) • *' l 

The cleavage parallel to the Olympia ; a town in ancient Elis (wejjt- 
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to show to the * /reeks a new sight. (See ; 
Pvrcerinua PrjUp-) It is now in ruins. 
Thelittle plain « Antilnlo, whiclf meas¬ 
ures but an Engfab twite and, a quarter, 
from east to west, ei» tains tpicesf of build- 


l Pouquevilie ran 
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in is bounded on 
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on the south, 
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,^ npar the town of Lagganico,) - hiafiy errors mightJ^nsefrom this method,' 
’eipgrinus Prolens burnt himself, f eajiecially if more was no opportunity of. 

immediately consulting' the records fit 
Qlympia; therefore, in,after times; they, 
were otherwise distinguished: .for iu- 
stanre, in Athens, to the. ratine of the con¬ 
queror tvas added the name pf die rilling’ 
' archon ^at' Lacedreratm, the name of the 
epliori; at Argos, the name of the priestess ■ 
Af Juno; at Delphi, tlie name > of the 
Pythia, &c. The records, dins, made and. 
kept uuder the superintendence of die* 
magistrates, were ’ |Jrc*served‘ among die, 
archives <»f each state, wlfere even- one. 
might consult them. In later times, pri¬ 
vate jiysdns took copies. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, none have remained to us. 

peeii taken for Olympias, a celebrated woman, (.laugh-, 
i though Stan-' ter of Neoptolernus, king of Epirus,. 

*’. ..married Philip, king of Macedonia, 

by whom she had Alexander the Great. 
Ilcr haughtiness, and, more probably, her 
infidelity, led Philip to repudiate her, uud 
to marry Cleopatra, the niece of king 
Attains. The murder of Philip,' which 
soon followed this disgrace, some haw 
attributed to the intrigues of Olympias. 
Alexander tivated her with respect, but 
did not allow her to take; pail in the gov 
on j incut. Antijintcr succeeded Alexun 
dcr in the government of Macedonia, 
and, on hjs own death, left the admiuistra- 
tion of the country to Polyspcrchon, who; 
to confirm his jiowey, recalled Olympias 
from Epirus*, whither she lmd lied, and 
confided to her the guardianship of lhc 
young son of Alexander. She now ecu- • 
oily put to death Aiida'us, v sou of Philip; 
with his wife Eurydice, tte also Nicanqi;,\ 
the brother of Cassandcr, with one him- 
drod hooding men of'Mucedon, who were 
inimical to her interest. Such barbarities 
did not long remain unpunished. Oas- 
sander, son Qf Antipater, lieaieged her ii? 
Pydifo, where she had retired with the 
renmius of her family.» She Was obliged 
to surrender, after an obstinate siege, and 
was [»ut to death. 

Olympic Games. The Olyu'ipie games 
were the most solemn and celebrated 
amongst the four sacred games of the 
Greeks, which were national festivals, and 
closely united the different Greek tribes. 
The name " originated from the .conse¬ 
crated place Olytnpia, where th'ey were 
celebrated, nr .from Jupiter Olympius, 
who lmd a famous temple; on this spot.','. 
The Olympian plain is novfr called Jbi- 
tilala, being opposite'the town. of Lala.' 
According to some; traditions; Jupiter 
himself, aftef.'his. Victory ovef 1 tlie Ti-’ 
tans, founded these .games; Mors gained 


ings, which Fauyel 
sider tlie remains 
where tlie triUmr 
awurded. This Hi 
the cast by tlie stec 
on the 'west of' i 
on the north ore kit 
the. Alpheus surrei 
tween the Typscon- 
tain—and the Alpbe 
lie the ruins, which 
those of tho Ilippo 
bqHs does not aelkuo 
Towards tho south, t 
lies tlie alodium, u|_ 
marshy spot, on the ii 
situated six leagues 1 
from the agreement 
fountain, near Miracr 
with Potistira, the u 
near Pisa, we nppeaiwistifiejl in regarding 
the fragments of architecture at Miraccu 
jus the ruins of Pisp. So few are the 
remains of that Olynipia, when:, from tlie 
time of Clinnulius,* the nanu s of the con¬ 
querors were recorded for posterity with the 
most scrupulous exactness! Tlie statue of 
Olympiiin Jupiter-is*‘treated of in n work 
of Sicbenkeos'(Tfibiiig,en, J7iV»), and in 
Quatremere <1e Qui nvy's Jupiter Olympkn 
(Paris, 181(i, folio). The diligent investiga¬ 
tions of the learned John Spencer Ptnn- 
)iO[>e (see lus Olympia, Topography illus¬ 
trative of the actual Male of the. Plain of 
Olymjm, and of the Ruins of the City of 
tjlis, London, lte’’24, with l(> beautifully 
engraved plans and views, after designs 
by Deinint), apiiear to have thrown somo 
light upon the field which bears the ruins 
of CHympia. 

Olympiad; a peridd, connected with 
the celebration of the Olympic games, by 
which tlie Greeks computed time. (Sec 
Olympic Games.) The Olympiad from 
Which they began to rec-korn wus, accord¬ 
ing to Petavius, 777; according to Usher, 
77a; and according to Calvisius, 774 It. C. 
Gatterer; aiid most of tlie'modems, call it 
776. The last Olympiad (the 304th ) fell 
on the 440th year of the Christian era. 
The interval between two Olympiads was 
about foiAr of our years, or a Greek tetrue- 
fns nf 48 mooils,’ and two intercalary 
months.' The Olympiads were fi remain¬ 
ed after tlie conquerors in tlie games; but- 
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the first pme in boxings anti-Apollo ov 

came Mercury in the race. According t ^ 

others, Pelops {bunded them in honor of of ilig political' decay off this, country, 
.Jupiter. Others, again,' ascribe them to partly by earthquakes. jfFor an anihmted 
lire Argonauts. One of the dactyli (priests description of the' 


magnificence of the temple 
has been destroyed, partly ih 



ipuv 
ttence 


of Oy I tele; from mount Idaj .whom lthea, 
the wife of Saturn, had called from Crete 
to Elis, for the education of iter son Jupi¬ 
ter), named Hercules, is also said to have 
founded them -when he, with his four 
brothers (Paioneus, Ida, Jasius and Kpi mo¬ 
des), proceeded from Crete to Elis, These 
four younger brothers contended with each 
other for the prize in racing. Hercules 
crowned the victor wjth a wroatli of olives, 

. which wsis taken from a peculiarly beautiful 
olive tree, transplanted from the land of the 
Hyperboreans to the holy plain, near P'iki. 

' Tfiis was afterwards aloi..) employed for 
tlie victors’ Wreaths. Certain it is that, in 
the earliest times of Greece, games (prob¬ 
ably of a religious nature) were celebrated 
in the neighborhood ofPisn. They were 
several limes interrupted and renewed/ 
.the first time lty Ipliitus, prince of Elis 
(884 H. C.); the second time by Chorav 
.■ bus (776 or 777), from which time the 
■ Olympiads are dated. At die commence¬ 
ment, the inhtdiitimts of Pis) had the 
superintendence of the games. Hut. after 
Pisa had been destroyed by the Eleans, 
the latter undertook the superintendence, 
Which they retained with fe\V interrup¬ 
tions. They, also, were the umpire^ 
whoso number was not always the same. 
A .solemn oath compelled them to the 
'♦rictest impartiality. ;Ofiieers were ap- 
'}»ointed to preserve order. From all parts, 
sjiectBtors streamed to Olympia, to uttciul 
the; games. However, the priestesses of 
, Ceres excepted,'only men were permitted 
to he present. 1 Females who violated 
ibis law were thrown from a rock. ■ The 
.games always commenced on the 1 Itli of 
the tnpnth llecatomlKEon (which nearly 
corresponds with.our.lnJy), and continued 


Ikrtheleniy’s Jeunr 
Olympus. Sev 
among the aneienw* 
The most celebrat 1 * * 
hi Thessaly, aid* C! 
The earliest 
highestof all 
tral point of tlj listh( 
the mountnm t,.. 
and die gods ok ’ 
mi|. Over i«S 
to be an opeuii-^ 
of heaven, wiu,.„, 
pillars, at thee® 

In after times?|. , 
respecting the r J 0 
euhirgcd/tliu su' 
reside in the eVy,.,] 
ens, revolving i* . 
braced the plain..,- . 
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received tiie naj^' 
tile opening at j 
there wen* two g „ 
Which met the 
in the east, die otfJ 
which the sun and u| 
ascended from die ol 
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li i pie games, 
rcli arsis.) . 

mountains liad, - 
ionic of Olympus. 
:hetn was sitimteil 
w colled- Lachd .. 
ed upon it os the 
is, and a#j the cen-. 
surface. .It was 
[in, or of the gods, - 
r dwelt on its sum- , 
icre was supposed 
die metallic dome 
led ii|toii mountain- 
rencc of the earth, 
the ideas of inert 
i and the gods wen* , 
licings w» re said to 
sphere of the lieav - • 
he space which cm- 
id this new al Hide of 

i ' lnuincnt of heaven, • 
Olympus. Resides 
p of the mountain, 
i this celestial dome, 
circumference, one 
in the west, through 
night, with theirtrain, 


mui into the heavens, 
returned iicaiii.'SjThe gods them¬ 
selves were called, from tjk-ir dwelling 
place, whether upon earth or* in heaven, 
Olympian gods, ami, as such,\ formed a 
body, of" which Jupiter was Hje .’head.* 
The twelve great gods com(Mieed 'illq 
council of elders in Olympus, and the 
others, collectively, formed the gencraj , 
assembly. They did not dwell together, 
in a single |iulace, hut separate, in several, 
built upim the different tops of the uumy- 
peaked Olympus. At the highest sum¬ 
mit stood the palace of Jupiter, where nit 


five days. - The competitors prepared ' assemblies and feasts were held in a largo 


themselves, during.'ten month^ previous, 
at the gymnasium at Elia. During the last 
thirty days, the exercises were conducted 
•with ns much regularity as at the games 
■themselves. The festival began in the : 

‘ evening, with solemn sacrifices,-and the* 

S atnes were commenced the next day at 
ay-break. These consisted in races ou 
‘ 'horseback and* ou foot, iu leaping, throw¬ 
ing the discus, wrestling, boxing: musical 
ant| poetical contests concluded the whdle. 
fXhfc hpnor. of having gained a victory in 
fee .Olympic games Was very great; it 
extended from the victor to his country, 
Wjiich was proud of owning him., Thp 
'r ‘ '■ v 33* ’ ' ~ * 


hall. ( From thence ho could look down, 
upon the earth, fill the heavens with clouds, 
and hurl his thunderbolt:-. - , 

Oman. (See Arabia.) , i 
Omar I, successor of Ahubcker, and 
second caliph of the Mussulmans after 
Mohammed, also' father-in-law of the 
prophet, began his reign A. D. 634, and is 
conspicuous among the conquerors who 
have desolated the face of the enrth. Ilia 
first expedition was against Damascus, 
capital of Syria; he drove the Cheek* 
from this province, and from Phoenicia. 
He took Jerusalem in the year-636, after 
a .difficult siege. He entered" the city 
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6ucha^uanjier that the sound sh&ll imi- wego and Black rivers, and a large num- 
talk the sense. Thus, i») the cose -of' bcr of sijaftUstreams. Amoftg its bays, the 
sounds, (he words buzz; crash, roar, are evl- largest areChaumont, Sodus, Little $bdus,. 
dent|y formed to imitate the sounds them- Teorontonhd Braddock^onthe side of the 
’ solves; sometimes the.word'expressing an U. States; Qumte, Btirlingtoir, and' many • 
object is formed to imitate the sound pro* large ones on the Canada side) of which our 
duoed by tlmt object* 1 '. (See Language.) .. diape do not give the names. ( Stony anti 


Onondaga; a p 
tal of Onondaga t 
miles west-uorth-i 
west of Utica. Its 
A broad valley, of 
tends north and sou 
jrnrt, bounded by hi 
each side. Throiu 
alluvion, called Ot\ 

Onondaga creek, n. 
ga lake, in the town' 
townslrip of Onoiub 
5(*fl8 inhabitants, on) 
idly increasing. Ti 
Onondaga, the seat of 
is situated on a deligli ‘"^nmeuee. , u U 
post-village of Onouti*” 1 Hollow is about 
one mile ohst of the "Miouse. It has 


l pwjnship and capi¬ 
ta, New York, 134 
Albtuiy, and 50 
‘*18 0 in'tlcs by 10. 
iX juit fertility, ex- 
^ ~igh the eastern 
• filing ridges on 
01 valley of rich 
’» Hollow, flows. 
”*d to Ouonda- 
The whole 
i ‘aineil, in 1831, 
* not to be rap- 
jV^t-lwrotigli of 
I ninty buildings, 
The 


Hit 


an arsenal belonging 
many mechanical esu 
daga Castle is the chi 


I 

P0 rthe state, and 
f ,l ?|!'inents. Otmn- 
etl ™wn 0 f ^ r0lll . 


of the Onondtil te ®jJilie of Indians. 
It is thitjp miles souk ^f the village of 
Onondagirlfollow, timlMiitaiiis about fifty 
Indian, houses, and wft’nit 140 persons 
.Their houses are built of hewn logs. They 
annually receive 1000 dollars ironi the 
state of-New York,' 

Ontario ; cue of the live great lakes 
which separate Cauadu from the U. Stales. 
It is situated between 43° mid 44° N. lab, 
Rial 70° anil W. Ion. . Its form is el¬ 
liptical, and a central line drawn from its 
south-west #b its north-cast extremity 
measures 190 miles. Its greatest breadth 
is about 55, and its medial breadth about 
40 miles. Towards the western purt of 
the lake, it receives Niagara river; and 
front this (mint to the St. Lawrence river, 
which flows ihuu the north-cast part of 
the lake, the lino dividing Cdmula from 
the U. Statfes is the middle of the lake. 
Nearly half of Jake Ontario is, therefore, 
in the 1 state of New York. It is very 
deep, with suflicieut water iu every jiart, 
and has many good hartiors. Iris never 
entirely closed by ice, and is computed, 
from some soundiugs^o be 500 feet deep. 
If this tie. correct^ the bottom must bo con¬ 
siderably below die level of the Atlantic 
ocean. Its stfrfece is only S31 feet above 
tide witer at" Three Rivers on. the Sf. 
Lawrence, and at Albany on the Hudsou. 
Besides Niagara river, lake Ontario re¬ 
vives from New .York the' Genessee, Q% 


Grenadier islands are at .the eastern eiul;’ 
and there are sorntfaroupd Quinte bay, in 
Canada. Wolie or Qrand island is ut the' 
entrance of the river St Lawrenceand 
the well-known Thousand .islands are just 
belowWfoHe island, loiko Ontario abounds, 
with excellent fish of various kinds. The 
most celebrated of these are the Oswego . 
bass, the salmon, trout, and salmon-trout. 
The shores of the Like embrace a great 
variety of land,: the greater part of it is 
pretty good, with the exception of marshy 
ground. Along its southern Iwrder is 
that remarkable ridge called the ridge* 
road, or alhfvial way. (Sec Ridge iRoad.) 

Ontological Proof is that proof of 
the existence of Gud which is drawn 
from the abstract idea of lifo being. Some¬ 
thing similar to this is to be found as early 
as the Stoic Clean (lies, But Anselm of 
Canterbury and Descartes chiefly devel-' 
oped this species of proof. * 

Ontology, ulso OsTOSot’iiY; the doc¬ 
trine .of being; a liyuie formerly given to 
dial branch of metaphysics• which treats 
of the essential qualities of things. , It in¬ 
vestigated the nature, 1. of things in gene¬ 
ral, their possibility, reality and ne.ci'ssity 
9. of substance and accidence, cause, 
effect, and mutual operation; 3. of quan¬ 
tity, quality, ^similarity and equality of 
tilings; 4. of space and time; and, 5. of 
the simple and the compound. Kant has' 
overthrown the ontology of the ancient 
schools. * ■ ‘ 

Osyc uitks. (See JMabaster.) 

Onyx. (See Quartz.) 

Oonalahhka. (See dietitian Islands.) - 
Oost; .Dutch for east, .corresponding, 
to die German Ost. '(q. y.) 

Opal occurs,irt small reniform, hotry-. 
oidal, and stalactitfo similes, audlargfe, tu-' 
be rose concretions; surrake of, the former 
srnoodi, of the latter rough ; composition 
impalpable; fracture' conchoidal, even. It 
plso occurs iirpseudomorplioscs of carbo¬ 
nate of lime; fracture conchoidal,'of va¬ 
rious degrees of* perfection, sometimes' 
highly perfect; lustre vitreodsj fit some*, 
varieties, inclining to' reanous; .color 1 ' 
white, yellow, red, brown, greep and gray ;y 
noqe of them lively, except some red and ' 
green ones; dock colors, owing to' for-^ 
eigu admixtures: sfreakr white ;’ trans- 

iesep]y' , oa: r 
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jsS, of course, impassible to define. Grand. .Rome, and also bcfoto.tfte 'pope and «r»nw» 
; opera is die name given to that kind Which' cardinals. The / commencement of the 
'is'' confined to music .ind song. ThC opprg .< stria at Rome .reminds us of the 
jpeitativo is an essential' part of this. By/, wagon of Jli^spis and his lees-besmeared, 
'"operetta is' understood* a short musical company of stroHers, The first perform 

J_..' i: m l» riTv„ _ j ^ • - - * 


Unwyi of a* Jjght character, The Italians 
have a kind of musical drathas called in- 
termezzo . (See Interlude.) The*Freneh 
vaudeville { q. v.) belongs to this species 
of compositions, but ntrt the German melo¬ 
drama, in which music, indeed, is intid- 
ill teed either by itsejfor in connexion with 


ance of this kind, consisting'of scenes in 
recitative and airs, was exhibited in a cart 
during the-carnival of 1606, by the musi- 
ciau Qusgliata and four or five of. his 
friends. Into first regular serious opera 
performed at Naples was in 1615: it was 
entitled Jimar non fa Ipgge.' During the 
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the dialogue, but no singing takes place, next half century, the opera not only did 
Origin of the Italian Opera .—About the not improve, but it degenerated; it be- 


year 155)4, three young noblemen of Flor¬ 
ence, who were, attached to each other by 
a similarity of tastes and pursuits, and a 
love of poetry and music, conceived the 
idea of reviving the chanted declumution 
of the Greek tragedy: they procured the 
poet Rintuhsiiu to write a dnuna on the 
story of Daphne, which wus set to ruusic 
by Peri, the most celebrated musician of 
the age, assisted by count Giacomo Corsi, 
who, though only ail amateur, was also, 
for the period, a good musician: the 
piece, like the Mask of Counts, was pri¬ 
vately represented, and in the palace of 
Corsi. The interlocutors, or singers, were 
the author and his lrieuds; and the Or¬ 
chestra of his first opera consisted but of 
four instruments, viz. a harpsichord, a 
harp, a mol di gamha, and lute. There 
was no attempt at aits; and the recitative— 
if such it could he called—was merely a 
kind of measured intonation, which-would 
appear to us insufferably languid and 
monotonous; yet it caused, at the time, 
an extraordinary sensation, and was fre¬ 
quently repeated. Four years after¬ 
wards, the first public opera, untitled Eu- 
ritlice,' written by the same poet, and set 
by tire same musician, was represented at 
. the theatre' of Florence, in honor of the 


came ur Italy what it was in.France during 
the last century—a grand spectacle ad¬ 
dressed to the eye, in which ure'poetry 
arid music were tho' last things considered, 
while fire scenery, mcclmuical illusions, 
and pantomime, wore on the most splen¬ 
did scale. As 'Goldoni said long after¬ 
words of the grand opera at Paris, 'CttaU 
le parddis des yeux el Penfer dee oreiUes .— 
The first opera buffa is said to have been 
represented at Venice in 1624, where also 
the' first stage for operas wus erected (in 
1637), In 1640, the opera was transplant¬ 
ed to France by cardinal Mazarin. (See 
France, division Dramatic Poetry , and Art.} 
In Germany, carnival plays, in which the 
performance consisted of singing, existed 
even in the times of Hans Sachs (died 
1567). Opitz and others imitated tho 
Itulian pieces; but the first German ( origi- 
nnl opera is said to have been Adam and 
Eve, played in 1678, in Hamburg. Some 
consider The Devil let loose the first 
comic opera in Germany. In Sweden,' 
the first Swedish original opera was per¬ 
formed in 1774. Tlie,Itnliuu opera was 
introduced into Eugland in the seven¬ 
teenth century. Handel effected u revo¬ 
lution -there, which, 


however, dill not 
exert a permanent influence on the Eng- 
nmrrroge of Mary de’ Medici with Henry fish opera. The Italian opera did not 
the Fourth of France. On this occasion', penetrate into Sjiaiu until the second half 
the introduction of Anacreontic stanzas, of die eighteenth century. Tiro' Italians 
set to music, and a chorus at the end of draw the find between the opera seria and 
each act, were die first imperfect indica- opera buffa much more distinctly than the 
dons of thp aifs and choruses of the mod- Germans, so that the Italian' opera seria 
opera. Monteverde, a Milanese mu- appears almost insipid to a German; the 



sono, set by pavrli and Cicoguini, for the 
Venetians (1649), occur the first ous con¬ 
nected in sentiment and spirit with the 
dialogue. ■ According to another story of 
. the origin of the opera, John Sulpitius, 
about 1486,exhitpteu little dramas, aceom- tfieir composers, Sacchini, Piccini, JomellC 
with music, in the market-place at. Cimarosa, Salien, Paisielio, Zing nVrii?, 


operas ore Appstolo Zeno, and -particular¬ 
ly Metastasio, who, in the eighteenth Com-, 
tury/carried the Italian opera to' so great 
a height Among the writprsi ofcQmic 
operas we must mention Goldoni. Among 



Martini, Rossini, GcneVaB, &c., ard distin- ivory, spiced; peacqcks, &c.. .Commehta-'/ 
gulshed. (gee Arteaga's History, of the . tors are not agreed as-to its sittiatioh, but' 
. Italian . Opera.) , Among ihe .French wri- it seepis moat probably to bare been on 
tens of operas areQuinault, La Fontaine*. .die eastern coast of Affica, or,in the East ■ 
La Motte, Marmontal, FavOrt,' Sedaine, Indies. ' * ■ ■ • . 

Eti&ine, Jouy, Scribe. TbCapJon,. Among Ophites ; a Griofetic sect, ‘which rose in 
tlte Frehcb composers are Gretiy, Mon- die second century, aiid held, in common, 
signy, Rousseau; Dalayrac, Isoiiard, Boyel- • with the Valentin ions (see Gn<wfiCfl.),the <(oc- 
dieu, Catel, M^hul, arid die. nationalized trirfes of the tyo principles, of aums (q.y*),, 
Spoil tiui and Cherubini . 1 Arriong the Eng- and of the tlicogony therewith connected,., 
lish writers of operas are Addison, Gay, They were peculiar in the worship of u i 
— :is - *”■ rru “ 171 living serjient, which they considered 


Fielding, Kenrick, &c. The English 
have no distinguished composers of ope¬ 
ras. The German operaj as it now exists, 
originated from the operetta, chiefly culti¬ 
vated in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century by Weisse and Hiller. The 
pieces which are sung became longer and 
longer, so that at last they took the form of 
the opera serin; ami Wh<yi the finale, invent¬ 
ed by the Italians, was introduced, general 
preference was given to that kind of ope¬ 
ra. Spoken dialogue and song alternate 
m it; bat-in recent timed, the great German 
composers have chahgcd die p^ose dia¬ 
logue also into recitative. The romantic 
opera 13 a German production, and com¬ 
pounded of die Italian opera serty arid op¬ 
era buffii. Among the most perfect of tne 
German romantic operas are the Alagic 
Flute,-Don Juan, Der tYeischtitz, Oheron, 
&c. Some of die poets who liavc written 
for die German opera are Gdthe, J. G. 
Jacobi, Hcrklots, Iiubcr, Kotzebue, Scliik- 
abedor, Kind, Gehc, &c. Among the 
German copipbsers are Gluck, Hasse, 
Mozart, Winter, Weigl, Reichardt, Kun- 
zen, Vogler, Beethoven, C. M. v. Weber, 
Sf ohr, Kreutzer, &c. 

Opera Glass, in optics; so .culled froip 
its use iir theatres, &c. It is sometimes 
called a diagonal perspective, from its con¬ 
struction. It consists nf a tube about flair 
inches long, in each side of which there is 
a hole exactly against the’ middle of a 
plane mirror, which reflects the rays fall¬ 
ing upon it to die convex glass, through 
which they are refracted to the concave 
eye-glass, whence they emerge parallel to 
the eye at the hold in the tube. /This in¬ 
strument is not intended to magnify ob- 
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serpent, which 

as the emblem of the sensual princi¬ 
ple in man and of prudence (sophia). The 
Ophites kissed the snake, ip which they * 
honored thb tempter of Eve in paradise, H 
on the same principle as die pagans wor¬ 
shipped evil deities. Hammer has ex- ' 
plained the signification of this emblem, . 
and its worship, in n different maimer, in, 
die Fundgruben des Orients (tith voL, 
No. 1 ). 

OphiPciius, or Serpkntarics, and 
Serpens ; one of the old constellations, - 
>Vbirli was anciently called JBsculapius. 

Ophthalmia {tyOalpos, eye); au inflnrn 
ination of the mucous membrane, which 
covers tho globe of the eye and of the' 
correspondent surface of the eyelids. It 
is either acute or chronic. It differs very 
much in its exciting causes. Residencein 
damp or sandy countries, exposure to 
the sun, sudden changes of weadier, are 
among the most usual causes. ' Jt may - 
also be produced by the suppression of 
some of the usual discharges, and also by 
the scrofulous and venereal virus, its 
characteristic marks ape pain and redness. 
Of all diseases of the eye it is most fro 
quent.. 

Opie, John, professor of painting at the 
royal academy, was born in mil, in 
Cornwall. His father was a carpenter, 
and he was intended for the same occu¬ 
pation ; But when very young, he manifest¬ 
ed a taste for study, ami a strong predilec- - 
tion foitthe arts of design. „Wnen about 
nineteen, be removed to London; but his ' 
pictures were not admitted into the exhi¬ 
bition at Somerset house till 1786. He 
afterwards became an' academician. He 


jects more than about, two or three tunes, published Au Inquiry into the Cultivation 
4t is intended for viewing persons, at a of the Arts of Design in England, and deliv- 1 
•small distance, so that no one shall know ered lectures at the royal institution. In 
.Who is observed; for the instrument points 1804, he succeeded Fuseli as professor of 
to a different object - from that which is. painting^ and read four lectures on paint-. 
Viewed; and as there'is a hole on'each aide ,) mg, which have been published. .He died 
"H- is impossible to know on. which hand' in1807. He* holds a respectable ^station 1 
the object is situated which is looked at - f among English pointers. “ • ' 

” Op^ir; a country, or city to which the Opitz, or OeitiOs, a celebrated Qer- 
. Hebrews made voyages in She time of Da-, man poet of the seventeenth century, birm, 
▼id and -Solomon, bringing'heme gold, - at ljunzlau, in Silesia, in 1597, published 
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ft*" a collection of Latin .poems, entitled . prodigious number of seeds!' ! It is found- ' 
Strenahm Libcllus , in 3616 . The follow-' • in most gardens.'as, an ornamental plant,-' 


Hng year he became a teacher at the gym¬ 
nasium of Benthmn, on the Oder, and, be-; 
aides poetical compositions, lie published 
his Aristarchus, five diCohlmplu Lingwt 
Teutotyiem (4to.). He then studied at 
■ Frankfort on the. Odpr, and, haring after¬ 
wards Visited many cities'in*Germany and 
Holland, lie went, in 1691, to the court of 


and' is, .besides, cultivated extensively ‘in . 
- many parts of Europe,- but only for the,' 
sake or thfe oil which is obtained froip the 
seeds. • It is from die East,- from different 

S arts of the Turkish empire* and from Hin- 
oostan, that the opium of commerce is 
•chiefly procured,' The finest ' 


_ r _ _ _ opium » 

obtained by making longitudinal incisions ' 
the duke of Liegnitz; whence, .iu about a in'the green capsules in the evening; the - 
year, he removed, to become professor 6 f utilky juice which flows out is suffered to . 
philosophy dud classical literature at the remain till the following evening to ac- 


university of Weissorihurg, then newly 
(bunded by Bethlen Gabor. Tlic situa¬ 
tion proving uupleasant, lid soon returned 
to. Bunzlau, and afterwards' to Liegnitz. 
Becoming distinguished for his talents, lie 
went to Vienna, where the emperor Fer- 
.ilinatid II bestowed on hiiu the poetical 
,crown, and afterwords gave him letters of 
nobility; when he assumed the titl-j of 
von Bobcr/eld. Ho returned to Silesia, 
und became secretaiy to die burgmve of 
Dohna; but, oil losing his patron by death, 
he’entered anew into the service of the 
duke of Liegnitz. At length lie was ap¬ 
pointed' secretory aud * historiographer to 
the king of Poland, and passed the last 
'five years of his life at Dantzio, where lie 
died Ai ig. 90,1 (>‘10. Among his works are 
a poem on mount Vesuvius, Silvia, Epi- 
■ grams, &c. Opitz was tlie creator of u 

- new and more correct poetical style in 
' Germany, founded on the model of the 
..ancient classics, and of a form of versifi¬ 
cation accommodated to rules of prosody, 
Hpd resting on die measure of syllables, 
and nut tlieir number. He was well ac¬ 
quainted with the ancients, and had stored 
his mind with useful knowledge, so that 
his'poems, especially the larger ones, are 

- rich in thought and' invention. The lan¬ 
guage is indebted to him for new con¬ 
nexions and forms, greater smoothness. 
and cniteetness, expressiveness and eu¬ 
phony.,’' * 

Qmrar jtlie inspissated juice of a spe¬ 
cies of p 0$py (papaver somniferum), a na¬ 
tive, originally, of the East, but'uow<uatu- 
raliiedthroughout die greater part of Eu¬ 
rope. The '.ropt of this plant is aunual, 
out'® stem-from two to four feet. 


quiii! consistence, when it is removed,'aud 
the process repeated. When tHe .seeds. 
are the sole object, die time of sowing, 
is iu the autumn, and at the cud pf the 1 
following July or beginning of August, 
die crop is ready lor harvesting: liefore’ 
cutting* ofF the capsules, it is better to shake 
them on cloths spread for tin* purpose; or, 
if this precaution is not taken, they should 
lie Amoved with great cure, keeping them t 
always in un upright position Until, tiiey , 
arc placed in sacks; odicrwise a portion' 
of the seed will be lost: the capsules 
should then be exposed to the air to com¬ 
plete their desiccation, aud die seed, after 
.being separated, should be kept hi a dry 
place. The oil has an agreeable taste, 
and, after olive-oil, is esteemed the best 
for culinary purposes. In Germany aiid 
die Netherlands, it is almost the only kind 
used. Tiie seeds, after being roasted and. ' 
prepared iu various manners,- were em-‘ 
ployed by the Romans iu making several - 
(forts of cakes mid dainties; aud this cus¬ 
tom is still prevalent in some parts of the. 
north of France. Opium if? tho most en¬ 
ergetic of narcotics, and at the same time 
one of the most precious of all medicines,-' 
nu /1 is employed iu the greatest variety of' 
cases. It is invaluable' in procuring relief • 
from pain at. all times, and is on efficient' 
remedy, in chbleroi, spasmodic affections,: 
convulsions, tetanus, neuralgias, dee., &c. 
It is inosf commonly employed for the 
purpose of procuring sleep; but its habitual 
use isatteuded with similar, if not worse' 
effects, tnan -the abuse of ardent spirits. A; 
full dose is intoxicating and exhilaratiBg ^ 
but, if taken in huge quantities, it produces!, 
dangerous and ratal effects.. An emetic; 


giving 

nigh, which, as well os the leaves* is glau- should be immediately resorted to iii.'sucli. 
.cons. Thb'flowers are terminal, white or cases. Laudanumis a liquid preparation;, 
,jight gray, and three or four inches in w>f opium, rpade with alcohol, and is sitnila^i 
diameter f in the wild plant they are pro-- in v its effects on th»\ human' system^ 
vided with only fbqr pfttols, but in the’ Madden,'in h& travels in TurkeysJ&e*, 
_ double^ varieties the peteis are very uunie- speaking of theopiunj eaters ofjCionwan»; 
!rou 8 , apd; vary m cokfr fropa white to red tinople, whom he saW in a coftee-housh' 
and-to deep violeLWith 4 hundred inter- .frequented by them,say 8 , •‘•Tbeit {^stnttt:, 
- yeni^g sbsdea. cohtaip a .Werefrightfo); those wfioxrerecompletely. 
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under, the influence .'of thq opitun talked 
incoherently; their features were flushed ; 
their eyes had an unnatural brilliancy, aiid 
tlio general expression of their counte¬ 
nances was horribly wild. 1 The ,cflbct is 
usifdlly produced in two hours, and lasts 
four or five. The dose varies from three 
grains to a drachm. Tiie debility,lioth inor- 
aland physical, attendant on its excitement, 
is terrible; the appetite is soon destroyed, 
aiul every fibre in the body trebles; the 
nerves of the neck become affected, and 
the muscles get rigid : several I have seen 
in this place who hud wry necks and con¬ 
tracted fingers, but still they cannot aban¬ 
don the custom. .They arc miserable till 
the hour arrives for taking their daily 
dose.”—The opium of commerce is in 
masses of different sizes, it is somewhat 
hard, of a brown color, and a hitter, acrid 
and nauseous taste. Its odor is peculiar 
aud characteristic. Tt softens with a gen¬ 
tle heat, and, when inor.e, heated in die 
air, it kindles, but doeq not Inipi readily. 
It contains acidulous uiecnuute of mor¬ 
phia, extractive matter, mucilage, lcctilii, 
resin, fixed oil, caoutchouc, avegefo-ani- 
nml substance, debris of vegetable fibres, 
occasionally a little hand, and small white 
pebbles, together with the white crystal¬ 
line salt, of opium, nmv known under the 
.name of nnreotine. If we treat opium 
first With abundance of ether, a tincture 
of a deep yellow shade is obtained, than 
which there gradually falls a powder, in¬ 
soluble in wpter, aleobob and ether, 
and, when distilled, it affords a con¬ 
siderable quantity of .ammonia. The 
othoreoiis tincture, freed from this yel¬ 
lowish powder, yields, on evaporation, 
crystals impregnated with a viscid oil, 
among which small masses, of 111011 : con¬ 
sistence, tire seen to float. These an: 
caoutchouc, which may be separated from 
the oil by a fine tube. The oily liquid is 
to.be decanted, in order to insulate the 
crystals, which are then treated with IkiH- 
ing alcohol. On'cooling, this affords 
the nareotine, slightly impregnated with 
caoutchouc. From thfs a new solution 
. frees them completely. I lenee, by this 
process, are eliminated four different prod¬ 
ucts : 1. a fixed oil; 2. caoutchouc; 3. a 
vegeto-aninial substance ; 4. nareotine, 

1 The opium, after being thus exhausted by 
■' ether, when, dissolved in water, ufibrda 
solutions equally acid as ordinary opium, 
and whiqh comport thetfiselves with mag T 
nesia of ammbuia, as if no ether had been 
applied to it. (See Morphia.) It is obvi¬ 
ous, therefore, tboL the two ciystalline 
i todies, nareotine and morphia, exist in. 
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opium quite independent of each other. 
I 11 the 8th and Oth volumes ' of the 
Journal of Science of the Royal Insti¬ 
tution of Orcat Britain, and in the. 

* 1st volume of the Edinburgh Philosoph¬ 
ical Journal, am two valuable jkijkts on 
the manufacture of opium. 'According 
to Orfiln, a dangerous dose of o|niim is 
rather aggravated than counteracted piy 
vinegar. ’Em: proper remedy is a power¬ 
ful emetic, Midi as sulphate of zinc, or? 
sulphate of copper. . 

Opoukmux; ; a solution of soap aud al¬ 
cohol, with the addition of camphor and 
volatile oils. It is used externally against 
rheumatic pains, sprains, briqses, ami-other 
like complaints. 

Oimikto, or Porto, next to Lisbon the 
most considerable city of Portugal, in tile 
province Enter Minim V* Uiirrn, lies in a 
narrow valley, on both sides of tlu: Ducro; 
lat. 4 1° 11' N. ; inn. 8° -Iff YV.; about lflO 
milesiioriliof Lisbon. It contains 11 public 
squares, DO churches, 17 monasteries, 14 
hospitals, and 70,000 iuiinhitynts. The 
city is distinguished for its cleanliness, 
and on the river there arc fine quays. 
The, hiirhnr is excellent, and protected by 
n fortress: 1200 ships enter it yearly. The 
mouth nf the river, however, is obstructed 
by rocks and quicksands. 1 Oporto is the . 
emporium lor the export of l’qrt wine, 
which receives its name from this ^jity, 
but is chiefly produced in tile province of 
f JVus os Montes. The amount exported 
yearly viuies from 50,000 to 70,000 fiijies, 
of winch tin: greatest part goes to (ilreut 
Britain. (tSee Port.) The wine trade is 
principally in .the .hands of a company, 
chartered in I75(i, which lias also thirty 
brandy distilleries. Them are about thirty; 
liritish hoi isos established in Oporto. Other 
articles of export are oil; sumach, linen and 
oranges. The imports are woollen, rot- 
tou and liardware manufactures, mainly 
from England; salt fish, hemp and flax;- 
and, from the IJ. States, rice. The coun¬ 
try seats in the environs, called quintas, 
are licautifully situated. Tho climate is 
cold for the latitude. Oporto derives its 
origin from the small place, ('ale, wliic.li 
luy on the other sale of the river; the 
present site, befbg found mure eomrnndi-, 
oils for slrippiug,'acquired the name of 
Portus Cals; wbenilp tho Portuguese 
O Porto (the Port); vqhilc- the kingdom 
itself received the name of Portugal. ■ 
Oporto was occupied by the French in. 
1808, and it has suffered much in its coin-* 
mcree since die usurpation of doii Miguel 
(q. v.), iiiduy of its- citizens having fatten, 
victims to the troubles, which, have ogi- 
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tatcd the country, or been forced to flee. 
(See Portugal.] 

, Opossr n ( tlidclphis ). .These extraordi¬ 
nary animals belong to the marsupialia, 
or those quadrupeds the females of which 
ire furnished with a pouch in the abdo¬ 
men; they are peculiar to ihe American 
continent; and one, and the beat known 
of them, its very common in the U. States: 
this is the D. i'irginiana, tlnfjsjpneral color 
of which is whitish-gray; the whole hair 
is of a wool-like softness; it is short on 
the iacc and body, but long on the legs. 
The tail is thick and black tor upwards 
of three inches at I wise, and is covered 
with *sinull scales. The opossum is sel¬ 
dom or never to lie seen in the day time, 
licing a nocturnal and timid animal, de- 
pending far .more on his natural sagacity 
than on.his strength for Ins safety. His 
motions on the ground are awkward and 
clumsy; but on the branches of a tree he, 
moves with great celerity and ease, using 
his tail to assist his morions. This organ is 
prehensile, and enables the animal to sus¬ 
pend himself by a branch, either when in 
pursuit of lood, or when he wishes to 
descend. His usual prey is birds,some of 
the smaller quadrupeds, eggs, &«\, though 
lie oftentimes commits great depredations 
in orchards; his favorite food of this kind, 
however, is the persimmon, on which he, 
becomes very fat. 'flic flesh is good, 
resembling in flavor that of a young pig. 
The wool, especially of those killed dur¬ 
ing the wipfer, is very long and fine, and 
might be advantageously employed in 
many ninnuiiietures. Tin 1 places in 
which the opossum is^ usually found are 
thick woods, when: they generally dwell 
tit the hollow of decayed tree*. They am 
usually hunted in the autumn, after the 
first frosts: as soon as they perceive, the 
approach of. danger, instead of taking to 
flight, they lie close to the brunch on 
which they were clinging; when they are 
discovered, they arc taken by shaking the 
brunch violently; they then drop to the 
ground, and, if the hunter is unac¬ 
companied by dogs, they steal slowly 
away, and, gathering themselves iuto as 
small a compass as possible, remain per¬ 
fectly quiet, as if feigning death. After 
remaining thus till they think themselves 
secure, they steal .off; if, however, any 
sudden noise be made, they again assume 
their denth-like, position, in which they 
will persevere even when token up ami 
handled. This well-known attribute of 
die opossum has become a proverb, uud 
“ He is pluying. ’possum,” is applied, in 
•hi.'to (Karts of the country, to any ,-onc 
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jhoughf to bc s acting deccitfblly. The 
female has ten to fifteen young, who are, 
for a long time, nourished in the pouch, 
and to which they resort on the appear- 
• ance of nny danger. When they are too 
large to be thus carried, they cling torthe 
mother by, twisting the extremity "of their 
tails round the base of hers. : When taken 
young, they are readily tamed, but are mis¬ 
chievous pots. Wonderful medical vir¬ 
tues were formerly attributed to the tail 
of this animal, in a great variety of coses. 

Opwa.v ; a Greek poet, who lived under 
the emperor Canicalla, in the beginning 
of the third century, lie wus a native of 
(Jilicin, and apparently of Grecian descent, 
lie wrote poems distinguished tor ele¬ 
gance amt sublimity; but two only of bis 
productions are now extant, bis Halkuii- 
ron, or five books oh Ashing, and lour 
books on hunting, entitled Cynagelicon. 
Cameallu was so pleased with it, that he 
gave the author a piece of gold for every 
verse, whence the poem bus been styled 
the “golden verses” of Oppian. lie died 
in his thirtieth year (A. I). 213), and bis 
countrymen erected statues in -honor of 
him. The best edition of his works is that 
of Schneider (Strasluirg, 177(5, Bvo.; there 
is another by the same editor, 1813, 8vo.). 
•llis /Inlieulirn have lieeu translated into 
-English, by Jones (Oxibrd, l75W,8vo.). 

Opposition, in astronomy, it, that as- 
peet of any two heavenly bodies when 
they are diametrically opposite each other, 
or 180°, that is, a semicircle, apart. (See 
Jlspcrt.) 

Opposition, as this word is under¬ 
stood in reference to the deliberative 
assemblies of free representative govern- 
mejits, is something not only wholly 
uukuowii to the ancients, but. also of htir 
recent origin. It is ditlicult to Ax precisely 
the period when opposition, in the modern 
meaning of the word, liegnn; but wo shall 
probably not be far from the truth when 
wo date the more regular opposition from 
the accession of the house of Hanover to 
the throne of England. There existed, 
indeed, before, opposing parties in Eng¬ 
land, and in other countries, but not-a 
regular parliamentary opposition. Oppo¬ 
sition is an indispensable ingredient of 
free representative . governments: it is 
both a check and a stimulus, and it is a 
strong proof of the judicious organization ! 
of modern governments r in comparison 
to those of antiquity, that opposition has 
become more truly ah essential part than 
a hostile element of government, and, 
laughable as the expression, “his majesty’s ' 
opposition,” 6«undcd)fwhen „used, some 
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yours ago, in the British parliament, it fleeted. A Zens'is glass ground into such 
contained a great truth; bdcaufcc, though a form as to collect or disperse the rays 
the opposition may struggle against an of light which pass through it.- 1 These 
existing administration, it^ contributes to an* of different shapes, and from thence 
the soundness and vigor of the body poli- receive different names : a plano-convex 
tic.* Ft is impossible to make one, ace us- lens lias one side flat, and the other con- ■ 
turned only to aljpolute governments, or vex; a plano-concave lens is flat on one 
those of ancient states, understand the ’side, and concavo on the other; a double 
trite meaning of,a modem opposition; to convex lens is convex on both sides; a 
him, all opposition is rebellious. Nothing dotihlc concave lens is roncave on both 
contributes more to form an independent sides; a meniscus is convex on one side, 
and intelligent'spirit in a nation, than and concave on the other. A line passing * 
u persevering and judicious opposition, through the centre of a lens is railed its 
which does not weaken its ellicacy by aris. 

blindly resisting what is good. A full Of Refraction. Although a rayof light 
discussion of this subject belongs to a sys- will always move in the saute straight 
leuiutic work on governments; and well line, when it is not interrupted, yet every 
would it be, were there an author, to |m.tsom knows, that when light falls upon 
to*at all the |mrt.s of free governments a drop of water, or a piece of glass, or a 
with a sagaciousness like (bat of the im- bottle containing any fluid which allows 
mortal Florentine, in Ins developemcnt the light to pass, it docs not reach tjie eye, 
of absolute power. France, (front Brit- or illuminate a piece of paper placed be¬ 
llin' and the IJ. Slates, are the only conn- hind those bodies, in the same manner as* 
tries iu-wiiichoppo.9t7ton, in the true mean- before they were put in its way. This 
ing of the word, its yet exists. obviously arises from the direction of the 

Oi*h. (See Cyhele.) light being ehanged, by some power which 

Optics; the srirnec of vision, which resides in the bodies. The explanation 
treats of the changes which light under- of the law, or rule, by which this change , 
goes, in its qualities, or in its duration, in the direction of a ray takes place, con- 
wheii passing through bodies of diflereut stirutes that part of the science of optics 
kinds and shapes, when reflected from called dioptrics, from two (irack words, 
their surfiicior when moving past ll/mi one of whirl) signifies through, and the 
at short diMi.'. ccs. (For an account of the other to see, because the bodie-s which 
nature and more general properties of produce this change an; those through 
light, see the article under that word.) which we t-an see, nr tllrnugh which 
Preliminary to the prewait article, we give light passes. If the rays of light, af- 
the following definitions: By a ray of ter passing through a medium, enter 
light is meant.tin; motion of a single par- another of a diflereut density, piTpeiidicn- . 
ticle; anfl its motion is represented by a lar to its surface, they proceed through 
straight line. Ant parcel of rays, passing this medium in their original direction, 
from a point, is called a. pewit of rays. By But if they enter obliquely to the surface 
a medium is meant any pellucid or trails- of a medium, either denser dr rarer than 
parent body, which sutlers light to pass what they moved in Itcfore, they are niudo 
through it; thus water, air and glass are to change their direction in pussing through 1 
called media. Parallel rays arc such as that medium. Jf the medium they enter ’ 
move always at the Same distance from l>e denser, they move through it in n di- 
each other. Jf rays continually rbceijg reel ion nearer to thy perpendicular drawn 
from each other, they are sail! to diverge ; to its surface. *()n the contrary, when - 
if they continually approach towards each light pusses out of a' 'denser into a ram- 
other, they are Haiti to converge. The medium, it moves in a direction furthev 
point at which converging rays meet is from the perpendicular. This refraction-, 
called the 1 focus ; the point towards which is greater or less, that is, the rays are more 
they tend', but which they are prevented or less bent, or turned aside'from their 
from coining to, by sonic obstacle, is course, as tnc second medium through, 
called the imaginary focus: -When rays, which they jiass is more or loss dense . 
after passing through one medium, on than the firtrt. To prove this, in a satis- 
entering another 'medium, of diflereut factory way, take an upright empty vessel 
density, ant bent out of their former course, into a darkened room, which admits hut a 
nn,d made to change their direction, they single beam of light obliquely through a 
are said to be refract when they strike hole in a window shutter.- Let the ompty 
n gninat u surface, and arc sent back again vessel stand on the floor, a few feet in 
from die surface, they arc said to be re- , advance of the window which admits the 
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light, and lot it he so arranged, that as the ’ against, and the other to see, because things 
beam of light descends towards the floor, are seen by light. reflected from bodies, 
it just passes over the top of the side of When a ray of light 'falls upon any body, 
the vessel next the window, and strikes it is reflected so that the angle of incidence 
tlie bottom on the side farthest from the ' is equal to the angle of reflection; and 
window. Let the spot where it falls be- this is the fundamental fuet upon which 
marked. No tv, on filling the vessel with all the properties of mirrors depend. Let 
' water, the ray) instead of striking the Grig-* a ray of light, passing through a small 
in.-il spot, will fall considerably nearer the' hole'into a dark room, bo reflected from a 
side towards the window. And if we alld plane mirror; at equal distances from the 
a quantity of salt to the vessel of water, so point of reflection, the incident and the 
ns to form a dense solution, the (mint reflected my will he at the same height 
where the ray strikes the bottom will from the surface. The same is found to 
move still nearer to the window. In like hold in all eases, when the rays are rc- 
munner, if we draw olf the salt water, and fleeted at a curved surface, whether it be ' 
supply its piaeo with alcohol, the beam of couvex or concave. The rays which pro¬ 
light will be still more highly refracted; coed from any remote terrestrial object, 
anti oil will refract yet mom than alcohol, are, nearly parallel at the mirror; not 
In these experiments, if the room be filled strictly so, hut come diverging to it in 
with dust, the rays will Iks rendered much several pencils, or, as it were, bundles of 
more visible. Although, in most cases, rays, from each point of the side of the 
there is a connexion between the refrae- objeet next the mirror; therefore they 
‘five power ami the density of bodies, yet will not be converged to a point at the 
refraction does not invariably increase distance of half the radius of the mirror’s 
with their density, in the case of oily concavity from its reflecting surface, hut 
sul(Stances and inflammable bodies, such in separate points, at a greater distance 
vei hydrogen, phosphorus, sulphur,' din- lrom the mirror. And the nearer the oh- 
iiioiid, bees’ wax, amber, spirit of turpen- juet is to the mirror, the farther these 
tine, linseed oil, olive oil, camphor, their points will he from it; and an inverted 
refractive powers an; from two to seven image of the object will Ik; formed in it, 
times greater, in respect to their density, which will seem to hang pendent in the 
than those of most other substances. Sir air, and will he seen by an e\e placed 
Isaac Newton olwerved this fact with n;- hevoml it (with regard to the mirror), in 
spect to tlie last live substances, which, he all respects Hite the object, and as distinct 
says,arc“lat,sulphureous,unctuous bodies,” as the object itself If a man place him- 
and, as lie observed the same high refute- self directly belbre a large concave mirroi', 
live power in the diamond, he inferred but farther from' it than the certfre of its 


that it was probably an unctuous sub¬ 
stance coagulated. This law, however, 
at one time, seemed to be overturned hy 
an observation of doctor Wollaston, that 
phosphorus, one of the most inflammable 
substances in nature, had a very low re¬ 
fractive power; hut doctor Brewster, con¬ 
futing in the truth of the law, examined 
the refractive power of phosphorus by 
forming it into prisms nqd lenses, and he 
loiufd it to lib neatly as high as diamond, 
and fully twice that of diamond compured 
tvitli its density—ail observation which re- 
• established and extended the general prin¬ 
ciple respecting Hie refractive power of 
inflammable substances. ,(l'’or an ac¬ 
count of double refraction, see llefrac- 
twn, Double.) 

Of JiqflecUon. . When liglif falls ujmjii 
a liody, a portion of it is thrown back, or 
reflected from its surface, according to a 
regular law, the explanation of which con¬ 
stitutes that branch of optics callud calop- 
Irics, a word derived lrom two Grcuk 
; words, one of which signifies from, or 


concavity, lie will see an inverted image, 
of himself in tin; Air, between him and the 
mirror, of a less size than himself; and if 
lie hold out his hand towards the mirror, 
the hand of tin; image will come out 
towards his hand, and coincide with it, 
of an equal bulk, when his hand is in tfic 
centre of concavity, and he will imagine ■ 
that he may Shake hands with his image.. 
If he roach his baud further, the hand of 
tlie image will jxism by his hand, and come 
between it and his body; and if lie move. ■ 
liis hand towards either side, the hand of 
the image will move towards the other; so ' 
that) whatever way the object moves, die 
image will move the contrary way, A 
bystander will see nothing of tlie image,, 
because none of the reflected rays'that 
form it enter his eyes. The images firm¬ 
ed by convex specula are in positions 
similar to those ofthoir. objects; and those 
also formed by concave specula, when the 
object is between the surfape and tlib 
principal focus: in tlicse cases, the image 
is only imaginary, as tile reflected rays 
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never come to the foci'from whence they 
scout to radiate. In all other'cases of ■ 
reduction from concave specula, the im¬ 
ages are ill positions contrary to those of 
their objects; and these images are real, 
fomherays, after'reflection, do come to 
their respfective foci. « 

Colors. The origin of colors, is owing 
to the composition which takes place in 
the rajs of light, each heterogeneous ray 
consisting of innumerable rays of different 
colors: this isevident from the separation 
that ensues in tlm well known experiment 
of the prism. That branch of optics which 
treats of the colors of light, of their phys¬ 
ical properties, arid of the luws according 
to which light is decomposed, and rocoin- 
posed from its elements, is called c/iro- 
maiirs, from a Creek word signifying color. 
A my beinjf let into a darkened room, 
through a small aperture, and fulling on a 
.triangular glass prism, is, by the refraction 
of the prism, considerably dilated, and 
will exhibit, on the opposite wall, on ob¬ 
long image, called a sped rum, variously 
colon'll, the extremities of which an: 
bounded by semicircles, and the sides 
are rectilinear. The colors arc seven in 
number, which, however, have various 
shades, gradually intermixing at their 
juncture. Their order, beginning from 
die side of the refracting angle of the 
prisiig is red, drange, yellow, green, blue, 
purple, violet. The obvious conclusion 
from this experiment is, that the several 
component parts of solar light have differ¬ 
ent degrees of refraugibilit^ and that eaeli 
subsequent ray, in the order above men¬ 
tioned, is more refrangible than the pre¬ 
ceding. Their different degrees of relran- 
gibilily nmy he proved by admitting rays 
of red, orange, yellow, green, IiIiim, indigo 
and violet light, through n small aperture, 
into a darkened room, prepared as in the 
experiment for showing thn refractive 
power of water, alcohol* Sic-., above de¬ 
scribed. We shall find that each color 
has a different refractive power of its own, 
that of the red being the least, and that of 
the violet the greatest. The following 
table exhibits the result of such au exjxiri- 
ineut with water: 


lied,. 

Orange, . . . 
Yellow, . . . 
Green, . . . » 
Blue, . . . . 
Indigo, 
Violet, 


1.9310 

1.3317 

LTOi 

1.3358 

1.3378 

1.3413 

1.3442 


Blither of these rays, on being made to 
traverse another prism, remains unalter- 

rtj x. 


able; they are, therefore', all-regarded as 
permanent, and each one distinct from the 
other. This opinion is heightened by the 
lhct, that they undergo no manner pf 
change by reflection; for if any colored 
body be placed in simplified, homogene¬ 
ous light, it will always appear of the same 
color as the .light in which it is placed. 
White is compounded of all the prihiary 
colors, mixed iu their due projKuliou; foi* 
if iu solar ray be so; limited, by the prism, 
into its components, and, lit a projier 
distance, a lens he so placed ns to collect 
the diverging rays again into n focus, 
a paper, placed perpendicularly to the 
rays in this point, will exhibit ‘whiteness. 
The same conclusion may he drawn front 
mixing together paints of tin' same color 
as tin 1 parts of the spectrum, and in the 
Kime proportion; the mixture will bn 
white, though not of iMvspIcndcnt white¬ 
ness, because the colors mixed an: less 
hriglil than the primary ones: this may 
likewise be proved by living pieces of 
cloth, of all the .seven different colors, on 
the rim of a wheel, and whirling it round 
with great velocity; it will appear to bo 
while. Though seven diifcmil colors are 
distinguishable in the prismalic'spectrum, 
yet, upon a closer examination, we shall 
see that there, are, in fact, only three 
original colors—red, blue, yellow ; for 
the orange, being situated between the red 
and ydlovv, is only the mixture of these 
two; jibe green, in like manner, arises 
from the blue ami yellow ; and the violet 
from the blue and red. As the color of a 
body, thereihre, proceeds from a certain 
combination of the prMiary rriys which it 
reflects, tlio combination of rays flowing 
from any point of an object will, when 
collected by a glass, exhibit the same 
compound color in .the corresponding 
point of rhe image. Ilcncc iCppcars the 
reason why the images, formed by glasses, 
have the colors of the. object which they 
represent. When a prism of solid glass is 
employed lor separating the rays of light,. 
the lengths of the colors am expressed as 
follows; red, 45: orange, 27; yellow, 40; 
green,fiO; blue,<>0; indigo,48; violet, 80; 
or 3(J0 iu all. But these sjwiees vary 
with prisms of different substances, and as 
they are not separated by distinct limits, 
hut'shade gradually iuto one anotlier, it is 
almost impoHsiblh to obtain any thing like 
an accurate measure of their relative ex¬ 
tents. 

Vision. Objects presented to the eye 
have their images painted on the hack 
part of the retina, the rays of the incident 
pencils converging to their proper foci 
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thoi'e, by die refraction of the different 
humors, forvvliiclwpurpose they are admi¬ 
rably adapted; for, as the distance between 

■ the buck and front of the eye is veiy 

, small, and the rays of each of the pencils 

* that form the image fall parallel, or else 
diverging, on the eye, a strong refractive 
power is ,nocessary for bringing them to 
their foci at the retina; but each of the 
humors, by its peculiar form and density, 
contributes to cause a convergence of the 
rays; the aqueous, from its convex form; 
the crystalline, by its double convexity 
ami greater density limn tin* aqueous; 
and die vitreous, by a less density than 
,dte crystalline, joined to its concave form. 
The structure, of the eves is, in general, 
adapted to the. reception of parallel rays; 
but, as the distances of visible objects are 
various, so the eye lias powers of accom¬ 
modating itself io*rays proceeding from 
different distances, by altering the dis¬ 
tances of the cryslailine from the retina, 
which is done, by the action of the ciliary 
ligaments. Defective sight arises from 
an incapacity of altering the position of 
the crystalline within tin* usual limits: 
1. when it cannot he brought dose 
enough to* the cornea, near objects appear 
indistinct; to this delect people in years 
are generally subject; ‘2. when the crys¬ 
talline cannot he drawn sufficiently near 
to the tvtinn, requite- objects appear indis¬ 
tinct ; this is the detect under which 
short-sighted people labor. In each of 
these cases, the images of the different 

* points in the object would be diffused 
over Small circles on the retina, and so, 
being intermixed and confounded with 
each other, would then form a very con¬ 
fused picture of the object. For, in the 
former cn&e, the image of any poiut would 
be formed behind tke retina, as the refrac¬ 
tion of the eye is not sufficiently strong to 
.bring the rays (diverging so much as they 
do in proceeding from a near point) to a 
focus at the retina. This defect will there¬ 
fore be remedied by a convex glass, which 
makes the point whence, the rays now 
proceed more distant than the object; 
therefore the rays, falling on the eye, will 
now diverge less thiin before, or else he 
parallel, and will, of course, he brought to 
a nearer focus, viz. at tin* retina. In the 
latter case, the image is formed before the 
retina, because the refractive power of the 
eye is too great to permit rays so little 
diverging (as they do in proceeding from 
a distant point) to reach die retina, before 
they are collected into a fobus: in tliis 
case, the defect is supplied by a concave 


m / 

glass, which makes tlie point wheuce die 
rays diverge nearer diun the object; con¬ 
sequently, the rays falling ou the eye will 
now diverge more than before, so as, 
when refracted through die humors; uot 
to come to their focus before they retch 
the retina. Therefore spectacles are con¬ 
structed concave for snort-sighted, and 
convex for long-sighted people. And the 
frames of s|M*ctacles should be so bent 
that the axes of both glasses may be 
directed to' the same point, at such a dis¬ 
tance as you generally look widi specta¬ 
cles. I5y this ( mo;ms lhe eyes.will fall 
perpendicularly upon both glasses, and 
make the object appear distinct; whereas, 
if they fall obliquely upon the glasses, die 
object will appear confused and indistinct. 
—Cause of Squinting. A person is said, to 
squint, when both eyes do not seem to Ini 
directed to the object at which he is look¬ 
ing. 'Wiii'ii either of the eyes hits a less- ■ 
perfect vision, or a different focal length, 
or when there is any weakness in its 
external muscles, we are apt to make use 
only of the good eye; and when we. 
acquire the habit of doing this, the imper¬ 
fect eye is left at rest, and will sometime* 
cease even to follow the movements of the 
other. If the good eye is shut, and the 
laid one forced to exert itself, the iris will 
ho placed symmetrically between the eye¬ 
lids, and the squint formerly seen Hi the 
eye will disappear. Should the eye, iu 
this cast;, still squint, the cause of it must 
Ik: sought either iu the central hole of the 
retina not beiitg at the (extremity of the 
axis, or in sonic iiiul-coiiibnuatioii, by 
which tlie retina is uot perpendicular to 
the axis of the eye, at the point where 
they meet. This disease of die eye, which • 
is so geuorully neglected,* might be fre¬ 
quently cured, even in adults, by those 
who am thoroughly acquainted with the 
structure ami functions of tliis organ. 
—Jlr.cuk.nlal Colors. One of the most cu¬ 
rious aftections of the eye is tjiut which 
gives rise to ocular spectra, or accidental 
colors. If we place a .red water on a 
sheet of white' 1 'paper, and, closing,one 
eye, keep the other directed, lbr some 
time, to the centre of die wafer, then, if 
we turn the same eye to another part of 
the (Hi]>cr, we shall see a green wafer, the 
color of which will grow fainter and 
fainter as we continue to look at it.- Tliis 
green image of the water is called an 
ocular spectrum, or the accidental, or op¬ 
posite color of red.' Hjr using- different., 
colored wafers, .we obtain the following 
results:— • * 
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. -Color of the Wafer: Color of At Spectrum. 

Black,.White. ■ ■, 

White,.• Black. 

Red ,....... Bluish gtccu. 

Orange,.Blue. 

Yellow, .... . v Iruligo. 

Green, . . . : . 'Violet, with a little rod. 

Blue,.Orange rad. 

• Indigo,.Orange yellow. 

Violet, ..... Bluish green. 

When a strong impressioii^of white light 
is made ii[»ou the eye, a succession of re¬ 
markable spectra is visible. • When the 
sun was near the horisgoli, M. yEpimis 
Axed his eye stcudily iqinn it for ffffccti 
seconds. IJpon shutting his eye, he saw 
an irregular, {Mile greenish-yellow image, 
of the sun, surrounded witli a faint red 
iKirdcr. When he openeii his eye, and 
turned it to a white ground, the image of 
the sun was hrownish-red, and its border 
sky-blue. Witli his eye again shut, the 
image appeared green, and the border a 
ml, different from the last. On .opening 
his eye, and turning it to a white ground, 
as before, the image was more red than 
formerly, and the border a brighter sky- 
blue. His eye being again shut, the imnge 
was green, approaching to sky-hlue, and 
the border a red, still differing from the 
former. When his eye was again opened 
upon a white ground, the image was still 
red, and its border sky-blue, hut with dif¬ 
ferent shades from the last. At the end 
of four or fixe, minutes, when his eye xvns 
shut, the image was a flue sky-hlue, and 
the border a brilliant red; and, upon open¬ 
ing his eye, as formerly, upon a white 
ground, the image was a brilliant red, and 
tjie liordor a fine sky-blue, i'jxpcrlmeuts 
of a similar kind were made by doctor 
Brewster, by looking at a brilliant image, 
of the'sun’s disk, formed by a concave 
mirror. With his right eye tied up, lie 
viewed this luminous disk with the left, 
through a blackened tube, to prevent any 
extraneous light from falling upon the 
retina. When' the retina was highly ex¬ 
cited by this intense light, he turned his 
■ left eye to a white ground, and |ierceived 
the following spectra, by alternately open¬ 
ing and shutting his eye:— 

, i Spectra, with the left K,jc. open. ‘X/l KjJTiiia!* 

1. Pink, surrounded witli / « 
green, y 

' 2. Orange, mixed witli pink, • Blue. . • 

3. Yellowish brown, . . . ■. Bluish pink. 

4. Yellow, . . . ., .Jiighter bluo. 

5. Pun? red, ......... Sky-blue. 

6. Orange, . .,.Indigo. 


These spectra were always surrounded 
with a ling of the accidental color. If, 
wlicn one of these spectra is visible, we 
press the eye to one side', the' spectrum 
will appear- to be absolutely immovable, 
if the experiment is not made with much 
attention. It will he found,' however, 
by pressing liotli the eyes at once, and by 
due attention to their corresponding mo¬ 
tions, that the spectrum does move, ami 
that it is seen by the eye in the same 
numper as if it were the image of an ex¬ 
ternal object, conformably to the law of 
visible direction. By means of pressure 
upon the eye-hall, ocular spectra may be 
produced; mid when spectra, produced 
by external impressions of light, are seen 
by the eye, their colors are changed by 
pressure on the eyc-lndl. The pressure 
of the blood-vessels on the luirk of the 
ejeollen produces spectra/ in particular 
states of the stomach. In slight affections, 
these spectra are floating masses of blue 
light, which appear and disappear in suc¬ 
cession ; but, in severe ones, they !m: come 
green, ami sometimes rise to yellow : 
hence it follows, that pressure upon flic 
retina creates the .sensation of light and 
colors.— Colors produced by lhe unequal 
.fiction of Light upon the Eyes. If w e 
hold a slip of white paper vertically, about 
a loot from the eye, and direct Itoth eyes 
to an object at. some distance beyond it, so 
as to see the slip of puper double, then, 
when a candle is brought, near the right 
eye, so as to net strongly upon it, while 
the left eye is protected from its light, the 
left hand slip of jmjier will Lie of n tolera¬ 
bly bright green color, while the right 
hand slip of paper, seen by the leff eye, 
will be of a red color." If the one image 
nverlaiis the other, the color of the over¬ 
lapping parts will lie white, arising from a 
mixture of the complementary red and 
green. When equal caudles are held 
equally near each eye, each of the images 
of the slip of imper'is white. If, when 
the paper is seen red and green, by hold¬ 
ing the candle to the right eye, xve quickly 
take it to the leff eye, we shall find that 
the left image of the slip of pa|ier gradu¬ 
ally changes from green to red, anil the 
right one from red to green, both of them 
having the same tint during the time iu 
which the change is going on. This ex¬ 
periment secrtis to confirm the observation 
of doctor Brewster, that in certain highly 
excited states of one eye, the reverse im¬ 
pression may lie conveyed from the one 
eye to the other.— Insensibility of certain 
Eyes to particular Colors Vyjious cases 
have been described, in vylueh .persons 
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capable^ of performing the most 'delicate 
functions of vision are unable to distin¬ 
guish particular colors, and, what is cer¬ 
tainly a'most femarkabfe fact, this imper¬ 
fection runs in families. A shoemaker 
by*the name of Harris, at Ailonby, in 
Cfimiltcrlatul, could only distinguish black 
mid white. He was unable, when a child, 
to distinguish the cherries on a tree from 
the leaves, except by their shape and size. 
He had two brothers whose perception of 
colors was almost equally defective, one of 
whom eoiistaiitly mistook orange for grass 
green, and light green for yellow. He 
hud two other brothers’and sisters, who, 
a-; well ns liis parents, had no such defect. 
Another case of a Mr. Scott is described 
by himself in the Philadelphia Transac¬ 
tions for 1778. lfe did not know any 
green color; a pink color ami a pule blue 
were 'perfectly alike to him. A full red 
and a full green wen: so alike that lfe 
often thought them a good yiatch; Ij.it 
yellows, light, dark ami middle, and all 
degrees of blue, except pale sky-blne, In? 
knew perfectly well; ami lie could dis¬ 
cern, with particular liircuos, a deficiency 
in any of them. A full purple mid a deep 
blue, however, sometimes bullied him. 
Mr. Scott’s father, his maternal unde, and 
one of liis sisters, ami her two sons, had 
all the same: defect. Mr. Dugald Stewart, 
Mr. Dalton ami Mr. Tmughtou are exam¬ 
ples of the same inability to distinguish 
certain colors. Mr. Harvey has dcscriljcd, 
in the Edinburgh Transactions, the ease of 
a tailor, now alive, and aged sixty, who 
could distinguish with certainty only 
white, yellow and gray. ()n one occasion, 
he repaired an article of drCss with crim¬ 
son in place of black silk; and, on another 
oecnsion, he patched the elbow of a blur? 
coat with a piece of crimson cloth. He 
regorged indigo mid prussian blue as 
black, purple ns a modification of blue, 
while green puzzled him extremely. He 
considered carmine,' lake and crimson to 
lie blue. TJmj solar sjK'etrmii appeared to 
him to consist only of yellow and light 
blue. None of the family of this person 
had the same defect. In these various 
cases, the persons are insensible to red 
light, and all tbo colors into which it ou¬ 
ters. Mr. Daltoo thinks it prolxihfe that 
the red light is, in these eases, absorbed 
by the vitreous humor, which lie sup- 
}loses may have a blue tint. If, which is 
probable, the choroid coat be essential to 
vision, we may ascribe the loss of npd 
light in certary eyes to the retina itself 
having a b|ue tint. If the dissection of 
the eye of*any person who possesses this 


peculiarity shall not establish either of 
these‘two suppositions, we must content 
, ourselves with supposing that tiie retina is 
insensible to the colors at the end of the 
spectrum, just as the cor Of certain tier- 
sons has been provoi t. by doctor Wodas- 
to)i to lie insensible tosoqnds at one ex¬ 
tremity of tho settle of musical notes, 
while it is perfectly sensible to all*other 
sounds. 

Optical Instruments . The impediments 
to the vision of very near objects arise 
from td’o groat a divergence of the rays in 
each pencil incident on tho eye, mid are' 
remedied by tins, microscope. The most 
powerful single. microscopes are vfciy 
small globule^ of glass, which any person 
may make for himself, by moltin» tho 
ends of fine threads of glass in the name 
of a caudle; or by taking a little fine pow¬ 
dered glass on tbo point of a very small 
needle, and melting it into a globule be¬ 
fore a smooth blow-pipe. It was with 
such microscopes as these that Jxniwcn- 
hoek made all liis wonderful discoveries,, 
most of which aw: deposited in the. llritish 
museum. Tho double or compound mi¬ 
croscope differs from the preceding in this' 
respect—that it consists. of at least two 
lenses, by one of which an image is form- 
oil within the tube of the iuicrosco]ic; ami 
this image is viewed through the eye-glass 
instead of the object itself, as in the single 
microscope.* In this respect, the princi¬ 
ple is analogous to dint of the telescope, 
only that, as the latter is intended to view 
distant objects, the object-lens is of a long i 
locus, and consequently of a moderate 
magnifying power, mid the eye-glass of a 
short focus, which magnifies considerably 
the image made by the objcct-lens; where¬ 
as, the microscope licing intended only for 
minute objects, the object-fens is conse¬ 
quently of a short focus, ami tho eye¬ 
glass, in this case, is not of so high a 
magnifying power. The solar microscope 
is a kind of camera ohscura , which, in a 
darkened el inmlicr, throws the image on a 
wall or screen. ■ It consists of two lenses 
fixed opjKisite a hole in a board or window- 
shutter-—one which com lenses the light 
of the sun upon the object (which is 
placed between them), and the other 
which fonns the image. There! is also a 
plain reflector placed without, moved by a 
wheel and pinion, which may l>e so reg¬ 
ulated os to throw the sun’s rays upon die, 
outer fens. Mr. Adam’s most ingenious in¬ 
vention—the lucernul microscope—is also 
to lie considered as a kind of camera oh~ 
scura , only the light, in this latter case, 
proceeds from a lamp instead of from the 
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sun, which renders it convenient to lie 
used at all times. From what has been 
■ said on the nature of the microscope, the 
principle of the telescope may be easily 
understood. Telescopes wo of two kinds 
—tllq one depending on the principle of 

• refraction, and called the dioptric telescope, 
the other on the principle of reflection, 
and therefore termed the reflecting tele¬ 
scope. (For'a further apcouut of this 

. instrument^ see Telescope.) 

Inflection of Light. Tin; direction of 
the rays of light is chauged, as we have 
seen, in their approach to certain bodies, 
by reflection and refraction; and, conse¬ 
quently, wo must admit that there is some 
power iii tiiese bodies by which such 
effects are universally produced. If re- 
' flection vvus produced simply by the 
impinging of particles of light on hard or 
elastic bodies, or if they were in tliom- 

• selves elastic, the same eflbcts would fol¬ 
low as in the impulse of other elastic, bod- 
■ ies; but (he angle of indiilcncc could not 
be equal to the angle of reflection, unless 
the particles of light were perfectly clastic, 
or the boilies on which they impinged 
were perfectly elastic. ‘Now, we know 
(but the bodies on which these particles 
impinge an; not perfectly elastic ; and 
also flint, if the particles of light were per¬ 
fectly elastic, the diffusion of light from 
the reflecting bodies would be very differ¬ 
ent from its present appearance; for, as 
rio body can fie perfectly polished, the 
ji.irticlesof light, which arc so inconceiv¬ 
ably small, would In: reflected Imek by the 
inequalities on the surface in every direc¬ 
tion ; consequently we are led to thi$ con¬ 
clusion—that the reflecting bodies arc 
possessed of" ;i power which acts at some 
little distance from their ijiirfac.es. if this 
reasoning is allowed to he just, it necessa¬ 
rily follows that, if a ray of light, instead 
'of impinging on a body, should pass so 
near to it as to be within the sphere of 
that power which the body possesses, it 
must Necessarily suffer a change in its di¬ 
rection. Actual experiments confirm" the 
truth of this position; and to tho chaugc 

• iti the direction of a particle of light, ow¬ 
ing to its nearness to a body, we give the 
name of inflection. ' From one of these 
experiments, made by sir Isaac Newton, 
the whole of this subject will be easily 
understood. At the distance of two* or 
three feet from the window of a darkened 
room, in which \vas a hole three fourths 
of an incli broad to admit the light, he 
placed a black sheet of pasteboard, having 
in the middle a hole al>out a quarter of ou 

■. inch square, and behind the hole the blade 


of a sharp knife,' to intercept a small part 
of the light which would otherwise haw. 
passed through the hole. The planes of 
the pasteboard and blade were parallel to 
each other; and, when the pasteboard was 
removed at such a distance, from the win¬ 
dow as that all the light coming into the . 
room must puss through the hole in the 
pasteboard, he received what came through 
this lade on a piece of paper, two or three 
feet beyond flu: knife, and jierceived two" 
streams of iiiint light shooting out both 
ways from the beam of light into flic 
shadow. As the brightness or the direct 
rays obscured the fainter light, fly making, 
a hole in his pujicr, lie let them pass 
through, and had thus an opportunity of 
attending closely to the two streams, 
which were nearly equal in length, 
breadth, and quantity of light That part 
which was nearest to the sun’s direct 
light was pretty strong for the space of' 
about a quarter of an inch, decreasing 
gradually till it became imperceptible; 
and, at the edge of the knife, it subtended 
an angle of about 12°, or at. mast J4v 
Another knife was then placed opposite to 
the former, anil he observed that, when 
the distance of their edges was about the 
y £ 0 th pan. ol"an inch, the stream divided in 
the middle, and letl a shadow between tiie 
two {Kirts, which was so dark that all light 
passing between the knives seemed to he 
bent aside to one knife or the other. As 
the knives wen: brought uearer to each 
other, (his shadow grew broader, till,'upon 
tin- contact of the knives, the whole light 
disappeared. Pursuing his observation* 
upon this appearance, he perceived fringes, 
as they may he termed, of different colored 
light, three made on one side by the edge 
of one knife, and three on the other side 
by the edge of the other; nrtd thence con¬ 
cluded that, ns, in refraction, the rays of" 
light are differently anted upon, so are.' 
they at a distance from bodies by inflec¬ 
tion ; and by many other experiments of 
the sume kind, he supported his position, 
which is confirmed by all subsequent ex¬ 
periments. We may naturally conclude, 
that, iVoui this projiertv of inflection, 
some curious changes will, lie produced in 
the appearance of external objects. If we 
take a piece of wire of a less diameter than 
the pupil of the eye, and place it between 
flic eye and a distant object, the latter 
will appear magnified ; t for the rays by 
which tin: object, would have been other¬ 
wise . seen are intercepted by the wire, 
and it is now seen by inflected rays, 
which make a greater angle than the direct 
rays. 
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Natural Phenomena. The most inter¬ 
esting of these is”the rainbow, which con¬ 
sists of two bows,'or arches, 1 extended 
across the part of the sky, which is oppo- ‘ 
site to the sun. The innermost of the 
bows, and which is most commonly seen 
by itself) it being the princiiHil rainbow, is 
part of a circle whose diameter is 82°, and 
is nothing more than an infinite number 
of prismatic spectra of die sun arranged in 
the circumference of a circle, the.colors 
being the very same, and occupying tbe 
same space ns in the spectrum produced 
from the sun’s light. The red rays form 
the outermost portion, and the violet rays 
the innermost jiortion of the bow. The 
external or secondary bow is much fainter 
than the other, and has the violet outer¬ 
most .and the rod innermost. It is part of 
'a circle 104° in diameter. As the rain¬ 
bow is nover seen unless when the sun is 
shining, and when min is falling between 
the spectator and the part of the horizon 
where the bow is .seen, it is obvious that 
it depends upon the. decomposition of tho 
.white light of the sun, by 1 lie refraction of 
the drops of ruin and their sulisuqueut re¬ 
flection within the drops—an explanation 
sufficiently adequate, from the fact that 
• rainbows arc produced by the spray of 

• waterfalls, and may lie made artificially by 
scattering water with a brush or syringe 
when the sun is shining. The primary 
how is the effect of one reflection and two 
refractions of the sun’s rays by the drops 
of rain : tbe secondary one is formed by 
two reflections and two"cfractions. With¬ 
in the, primary rainbow, and immediately 
in contact with it, there have been seen 
what are called supernumerary rainbows, 
each of which consists of red tAid green. 
Their origin has not been explained. 
Lunar rainbows have been seen; lint they 
differ in no respoet from those formed by 
the solar rays, excepting in the faintness 
of their light. A halo is a circle, either 
composed of white light, or oohsisting of 

■ the prismatic colors, which is occasionally 
seen round the sun or moon. Parhelia 
are mock suns, which appear at places 
where two a haloes or arches of luminous 
circles about dip «u;i intersect ouch other. 
Thu prismatic haloes which are some¬ 
times visible about the sun and moon, in 
fine weather, when white*, thin, fleecy 
.^clouds are floating in the atmosphere, are 

* called corona. Owing to the dazzling 
t effect of the sun’s rays, the haloes which 

surround his disk may bo spen to, most 
advantage by reflection in a pool of water.- 
These phenomena are attributed to tli^ 

. ciystals of ice and snow floating in the 


* * • 

atmosphere, and, in some cases, to the ac- ’ 
•tion of drops of rain of different sizes. 

. The elevation of coasts, ships and moun¬ 
tains above -their usual level, when seen in ’ 
the distant horizon, has been long known 
and described finder the name of loondng. 
The name of mirage lias been applied by -■ 
the French to the same class of phenome¬ 
na''; and the appellation of fata morgana 
pas been bestowed by the Italians to the 
singular appearances of the same kind, 
which have repfcatedly been seen in the 
straits of 31essiua. When the rising sun 
throws his rays at an angle of 45° on the 
sea of JRcggio, and neither wind nor rain 
ruffle the smooth surface of the water in 
the hay, the spectator, on mi eminence in 
the city, who places bis laiek to the sun ’ 
uud his face to the sou, observes, as it 
were upon its surface, numberless sorb's- 
of pilasters, arches and castles distinctly' 
delineated; regular columns, lolly towers,' 
superb jmluoes, with balconies and win¬ 
dows ; .extended valley^ of trees, delightful 
plains, with herds and flocks; armies of 
men on toot and horsclihck, uiul many 
other strange figures, in their natural col¬ 
ors and phiper ‘actions, passing one an¬ 
other in rnpjd succession. When vapors 
and dense exhalations, rising to tho height 
of about twenty feet, appear, then the same 
objects are seen depicted, as it were in the 
vapor, and suspended in the air, though 
with less? distinctness than lieforo. ^Jap- 
tain Scoreshy, when uuvigating the North¬ 
ern seas, was able to recognise hih father’s 
ship when below the horizon, from the 
inverted image of it which appeared in 
the air. “It was,” says lie, “so well de¬ 
fined, that I could distinguish, by a tel-' 
escape, every sail, the general rig of the 
ship, and its particular character, inso¬ 
much that I confidently pronounced it* to 
he,my fathers ship, the Fame, which it 
afterwards proved to lie; though, in com¬ 
paring notes with my father, 1 found 
thut our relative position at the time 
gave our distance from otic another very 
nearly IK) miles, being about 17 miles lie- 
yond the horizon, anil some. leagues be¬ 
yond the limit of direct vision.” In tlu; 
sandy plains of Egypt the mirage is seen 
to great odrfmtagu. These plains arc 
often interrupted by small eminences, up- 
oh which the inhabitants have built thcii' 
villages, in order to escape die inunda¬ 
tions of the Nile.' In the morning and. 
evening, objects are seen in dicir natural 
form and position; but where the surface 
of,the sandy ground is heated liy die sun,- 
'the laud scorns terminated, at a particular 
distance, by a general inundation, the vil-.' 
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lages beyond it appearing like so many 
■ islands in a great lake, and between each 
/ village in inverted image of it is seen. 
This optical deception nas lieen noticed 
from the remotest times. The prophet 
isaftih alludes to' it, when he says, “ and 
the parclied ground snail become a pool.”. 
Tho cause of these phenomena cpnsistsin 
variations in die refractive power of the 
atmosphere, which may he proved l>y ac-' 
tnal experiment. This lias lioou done in 
a variety of ways; but we shall only men¬ 
tion die mptiiod adopted by doctor Brew¬ 
ster. lie held a heated iron above a mass 
of water bounded by parallel plates of 
glum: as the heat descended slmvly 
through tiio fluid, a regular variation of 
density, diminishing from die bottom to 
the surface, took place. On withdrawing 
Ike healed iron, and putting a cold body 
in its place, or even on allowing dip air 
to act alone, the superficial stratum of 
water gave out its heat so as to produce a 
decrease of density, from tins surface to a 
certain depth below it. Through the me¬ 
dium thus constituted, the phenomenon 
of the mirugc was Observable in die finest 
manner.— Colors of thr. Jllmosphfrc. As 
the earth is surrounded with ail atmosphere, 
varying in density, from'the surface of the 
globe, where it is the densest, to the height 
of about 45 miles, where it is extremely 
rare, and just able to reflect the rays of the 
setting suit, the rays ol'the sun, moon amt 
stars tire refracted into curve lines, unless 
a, hen they are incident upon it perpendicu¬ 
larly. Hence t{ie uppareiitaltitmlc of the ce¬ 
lestial bodies is always greater than their 
real altitude, and they appear above the 
- horizon when they are actually below ii. 

’ Hut while the solar rays traverse the 
‘earth’s atmosphere, they, stiller another 
change from the resisting medium which 
they encounter. When tho sun, or any 
of the heave'nly bodies, is considerably el¬ 
evated above tho horizon, its light is 
.transmitted to the earth without ,any per¬ 
ceptible change; but when these bodies 
* are near the horizon, their light must pass 
through a long tract of air, and is consid¬ 
erably modified before it reaches the eye 
of 'the observer. The momentum of the 
lied, or greatest refrangible rays, lining 
greater than the momentum of the violet, 
op least refrangible rays, the former will 
force their way througli the resisting me¬ 
dium, while the latter will be either re¬ 
flected or ulisorbed. A white beam of 
light will therefore be deprived of a por¬ 
tion of its blue rays by' its horizontal 
' passage through the- atmosphere^ and the 
resulting color will be either orange dr 


red, according to the quantity of the least 
refrangible rays that have been stopt in 
tlicir course ; hence the rich and brilliant 
hue with which nature is gilded by the 
setting sun, uud hence the, glowing red 
which tinges the morning and evening 
cloud. We have already seen that the ted 
my? penetrate through tho atmosphere, 
while the blue rays, less ublc to surmount 
the resistance which they meet, are re¬ 
flected or absorbed in their passage. • It is 
to this cause tlmt we must ascrilie the blue 
color of the sky, and the bright azure 
which tinges the mountains of the distant 
liuidsenpe. As wo ascend iii the at¬ 
mosphere, the deepnessfof the blue tinge 
dies away; ami to the aeronaut who lias 
soared, above the denser strata, or to ' 
the traveller who has ascended the Alps 
or the Andes, the sky appears of a deep 
black, while* the blue rays iiml a ready 
passage through the attenuated strata of 
the, aunosphere. It is owing to the same 
cause, that tho diver at tho bottom of the 
sea is surrounded with the red light which 
has pierced througli the, superincumbent 
fluid, and liint the blue rays are reflected 
from the siiriuee of the ocean. Were it 
not for the reflecting power of llio air, 
and of the clouds which float in the lower-, 
regions of the atmosphere, we. should he 
involved in total darkness by the setting 
'of tiie sun, ami all the objects around 113 
would suffer a total eclipse liy every cloud 
that passed over his disk. It is to the mul¬ 
tiplied reflections v£iich the light of the 
sou suffers in the uimospliere tlidt we are 
indebted for the light of day, whein the 
earth is enveloped with impciytmhli- 
clouds. Freni the same cause arisi* tho 
sober line of the morning anil evening 
twilight, which increases as wo nVede 
from the equator, till it blesses with per- 
• petuuFday the inhabitants of tin* polar 
regions .—Colored Shadows. The shadows 
of bodies placed only in one. light, and at { 
a distance from ail other bodies capable' 
of reflecting light, must necessarily hr 
black. Ina summer meriting, or evening, 
however, tile shadows of bodies formed { 
either by the light of the situ, or by that 
of a candle, have been observed to bo 
bluo: this obviously ilrises* Irani the shad¬ 
ows being illuminated with the light of 
the blue sky. The colors thus produced 
vary iu different countries, and at different 
season? of the year, from a pale blue to a 
violet .black; anil when there ore yellow ' 
vapors in die horizon, or yellow light re¬ 
flected from the lower part of the sky, 
either at sunrise or at sunget, the shadows 
have a tinge of greeb, arising from the 



>imori or these accidental rays with 
, blue tint of tho shadow 1 . If the light of, 
V- the sun or of the candle be fuint, then the • 
'’. shadow of the body, formed by the light 
J ''of the sky, will be viable also, and the 
' ‘two shades will be the one blue and the 
other a {Mite yellow.. This foot has been 
v ascribed to the circumstance of the Ijglit 
of the candle and that of the rising and 
setting sun being of a yellowish tinge; 
but though this will increase the effect, it 
is not the main cause of it, as 0116 of the 
shadows would -be yellow, even if the 
light of the sun and the caudle had been 
jicrfectly White. ^The phenomena of col¬ 
ored shadows are sometimes finely seen 
in the interior ora room, the source of 
one of the colors being somethpes the, 
blue sky, and the other the green window 
blinds, die painted walls, or tho colored fur¬ 
niture.-— Converging and diverging Beams. 
When the sun is descending in the west, 
through mosses of open clouds, the di¬ 
verging of his beams, rendered visible by 
then passage through numerous openings, 
forms frequently a very beautiful phenom- 
’ ciion. It is sometimes accompanied with 
one of an opposite kind, viz. the conver- 
r gency of beams to a point in the eastern 
k Horizon opposite to the sun, and as far be- 
£ neatii die horizon as the suu is above it, 
as If anodier sun, throwing out divergent 
eieams, were about to rise in the east.’ 
This phenomenon is rarely seen in per¬ 
fection, and has never been oliscrvcd until 
within a few years, lit order to explain 
it, let; us suppose a line to join the oyc of 
the observer and the sun. Let beams issue 
from 'me suu in alt possible directions, and 
let us (suppose that planes [kiss through 
rhere jieams, and through the line joining 
the dye of tho observer and the sim, which' 
will - he their common intersection, like the 
axis of an orange, or the axis ofthd earth,, 
through which there pass all the septa of 
file former,' and all the planes passing 
l through the meridians of the latter. An 
/jye, therefore, situated in this line, or com¬ 
mon intersection of all die planes, will, 
when looking at a concave sky, apparently 
, spherical, see them diverging from die 
sun op-one side, and converging towards 
’ the opposite point, just as au eye in the 
axis of a large globe would perceive all 
> the planes passing through die meridians 
diverging on one aide and converging on 
another. 

« Ohtimates, with the Romans; the 
fty of the nobility (tori&j), in contradis- 
• uacdon to the populates (meh of the peo¬ 
ple—liberals). ■ * 

^Cg-niifsM; that philosophical and re-. 


, 'ligious opinion which maintains that this 
■ world, in spite.of its' apparent imperfoc-' 
tions,' is the nest, and could not be other¬ 
wise than it is." Even die Stoics and ‘ 
-Plotinus were of this opinion. This 
name, however, is chiefly given 10*1116 
doctrine of Leibniti£—that God bus, among 
the possible worlds which presented them¬ 
selves to his understanding, chosen and' 
‘ created the beat. Leibnitz developed this 
doctrine in his Tkeodieea, particularly with 
reference to the doubts and objections of. 
Bayle, on account of tho Cvil in the world, 
and showed that what appears imperfect 
considered by itself, is by no means im¬ 
perfect considered with regard to the 
whole; mid that the single parts are the 
best when considered in their connexiau 
with thp whole. This philosophical doc¬ 
trine was generally reduced to die di- 
lemrpa—If this world were not the best, 
God either did not know a better one, or 
was unable or unwilling to create it— 
suppositions, which impugn his omnis¬ 
cience, omnipotence or perfect benevo¬ 
lence. Hence die inference was, that this . 
world must be considered the best. (See 
Leonh. Crcuzer, Leibnitii Doetnna de 
Mundo optimo; see, also, the article Can - 
dide.) 

Oaact.es ; responses given by persons 
who pretended to divine inspiration; also 
the places where die responses were 
uttered with certain prescribed ceremo¬ 
nies. There is not a sufficient; stock of 
trustworthy information from antiquity to 
determine dieir origin or nature. The 
origin of the Egyptian oracles is dated at 
a period’ to which not even traditions, and 
much less historical monuments, extend.. 
The oldest was that at Meroe; next, those 
at Thebes mid Ammonium. In each of 
these places, Jupiter Ammon was die pre¬ 
siding deity. The oracle at Dodona (q. v.),' 
the oldest in Greece,’ was formed on the. 
model of the last mentioned,. but united 
die Egyptian and Pelasgiau character,. 
The account given by Ilcro'dotus of did 
origin of the-Pelnsgiun oracle, shows that ,< 
a colony from Africa attempted, by such 
an institution, to establish themselves in ‘ 
Greece. But- a sacred tree in this place 
was, at an earlier period, oracular, and the 
rustling of its branches had been received 
as responses: consecrated w’omen from ' 
Africa (prophetesses, die black doves of 
Herodotus), only dedicated this Pelasgiau 
oracle to Jupiter Atomon. According to 
Ritter, the os^le of Dodona (formerly 
Bodona) points to the service of Buddha. 
Of equal antiquity, perhaps; was the oracle, 
in Bceotia, which first belonged to the 
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Earth, then to,Themis, and afterwards oval, acute, smooth and,shirting leaves,- 
was transferred to Apollo. Still later was inserted oft winged leafstalks, by which 
instituted the oracle at Delphi (fp y.l, which character it i& easily distinguished from 
became the most important of all, partly the lemon. Tlie flowers ore white, con¬ 
front its favorable situation, and imrtly -tainirig about twenty 'stamens, and are 
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from' its connexion with the council of 
the Ainphir.tyons, at Pylnx Besides, Ju- on a common peduncle. ' The .-fruit is 
piter had an oracle nt Elis, at Pisa, nud in, globose, bright yellow, and’contains a 
a subterranean cave iti Crete; and Apollo pulp, which consists of a collection - of 
at Delos, where the whispering' of the oblong vesicles filled with a sugary and 
trees gnyo.responses, nt Miletus, where a refreshing juice : it is, besides, divided 
sacred fountain, at Clares, not far from into eight or ten compartments, each cou- 
; Colophon, where a consecrated river, in- taiuing several seeds. The principal vo r 
spired the priests, and many others. In rieties are the sweet or China, and 
addition to these, the orach’. ot'Tmplinniiis, the hitter or Seville orange; the Maltese 
at liChndia, id Bono tin, and that of Atriphi- orange is also deserving of notice, from its 
araus, at Oropus, oh the borders of Attica red pulp. Though now extensively culti- 
and Bwotia, were in high reputation in rated in the south of Europe, the intro- 
' Greece. Juno had an oracle in the Co- duciinn of the orange is of modem date, 
rimhian territory; Hercules, at Bora, in and it was unknown in that continen't till 
.Admin, where answers were given by about the Iteginniug of the fitieciith cen-r 
throwing dice; Bacchus, at Amphidea, in turv. At the present time, it fonus an 
Phocis, wliic^i returned answers in dreams, extensive branch of commerce between 
Are. Tzetzes mentions an oracle of Ulvs- the Mediterranean and the more northern 


disposed in clusters of from two to she up¬ 
on a'common peduncle. ' The .-fruit is' 


sos; and other heroes and prophets had 
theirs. Tlie, Romans had no domestic 
oracles,' if we except the Albtuiea, the 
Cninteun Sibyl, the Sibylline hooks, the 
oracle of Faunas and of Form na utPnrncM- 


tniuiug several seeds. The principal vo- 1 
rieties are the sweet or Chinn, and 
the hitter or Seville orange; the Maltese 
orange is also deserving of notice, from its 
red pulp. Though now extensively culti¬ 
vated in the south of Europe, the intro¬ 
duction of the orange is of modem date, 
and it was unknown in that continen't till 
about the Iteginniug of the fiiiecnth cen¬ 
tury. At the present time, it fonus an 
extensive branch of commerce between 
the Mediterranean and the more northern 
countries. It is exceedingly long-lived, 
and is still esteemed young at the age of a 
century. An essential oil is obtained 
from the flowers, winch is hardly less 
esteemed than tlie celebrated ottar of • 


te (which belong to the earliest times, and 
afterwards lost their reputation), but hud 
recourse to those of Greece and Egypt. 
In th<; founding of cities and colonies^ the 
introduction of new governments, the un¬ 
dertaking of important enterprises, both in 
war and peace, and particularly iu all 
cases of great necessity, tlie ontcios wore 
consulted, and rich gifts presented to them; 
their priests needed great watchfulness 
and prudence not to expose themselves. 
Darkness and nrnbigfiity in the responses 
was the common resource. Sometimes, 
however, there were obvious failures. 
But, notwithstanding these, and notwith¬ 
standing well-knowu instances (if corrup¬ 
tion, they long maintained their standing, 
and sunk only with the freedom and inde¬ 
pendence of Greece. Under the reign of 
‘Theodosius, the temples of the prophetic 
deities were shut up or demolished. Van 
Hide and Fontenclle ’thought to explain 
the whole system of oracular responses 
by priestly management, founded on the 
popular delusion. ■ Othors have thought 
' this insufficient to account for the fact that 
the wisest men in a refined nation received 
them ns sacred for centuries, as in Greece. 
— See Clavier’s Mimoire sur la Oracles 
■ da Anmtns (1819). 

- " Orama, Diorama. (See Panorama.) 

,.. Orange ( citrus auratUium) ; - a low, ever- 
green, branching tree, bearing oblpng,, 
> vot. i%. 25 ‘ 
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roses, Bergamot is n well-knovfu per- . 
fume, obtained front the rind of a variety t 
of tlie orange, and has received, the name, 
from the town of Bergamo, in Italy, w hero • 
this variety is much cultivated. The 
wood of this tree is fine-grained, compact, 
susceptible ’of a fine polish, and is ,eiu- 

a ed in the ails. Tlie orange, together ' 
the lemon, citron, - liiue, shaddock, 
and indeed almost the entire family auran- 
tnicece, is a native of. tropical Asia and day 
East- Mndi#s A * frilfgtlMWkeeption' jm 
found ill onr own country: a species of" 
orange, bearing fruit of a very agreeable 
flavor, is extremely abundant ‘ in East 
Florida, and, according to the testimony, 
of scientific travellers, is undoubtedly na- • 
tive: it lias not, however, been accurately 
compared with other species, anti, what is', 
more remarkable, although mentioned by ■ 
early travellers, lias-not hitherto found its 
\vay into systematic works on our botany. 

Orange ; an ancient firiucipnlity in 
France, which, from the eleventh to the 
sixteenth century, liad its own princes; 
Pliililicrt of Cluilous, the last prince, hav-' 
ing died, without issue, in 1531 , the prin¬ 
cipality passed, through his sister (who 
was married to tine count of Nassau), to 
the house of Nassau. It continued in this 
family till the death (1703) of William' 
Henry of NasBau-Orange (William 111 bf 
England), when the succession became 
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- the subject of a long contest The prib-.’ 
V,oipal claimants wore Frederic William I,, 
j. king of Prussia (who claimed through his 
;■ ipodier), arid the prince 'of Nassatt-Dietz, 
Ibthiltholder of'Friesland (who claimed by 
r ihe will of William III): The king of 
" Prussia,, notwithstanding the protest or the 
other claimants, ceded the principality, bjr 
the peace of IJtrecht (1713), to France. 
The rcignibg dynasty of the Netherlands 
is of the house of Orange, und.tho heir- 


, commenced when sacred music was. dis¬ 
tinctly separated from worldly. It had its 

- origin partly in the songs and alternating 
Choruses of the Christian pilgrims, who 

' .sung on their pilgrimages, in the time of 
the crusades, of the life and death of .the 
Redeemer, the last judgment, and other 
religions .subjects, in the streets and pub- 

- lie places; and partly in the mysteries, or 
dramatic representations of sacred narra¬ 
tives. As early ns 1343, a spiriluak comme- 




Orange. In November, 1830, the na¬ 
tional congress of Belgium declared the 
'house of Orange-Nussuu to he forever ex¬ 
cluded from hit power in Btvlgiutn. (Sec 
Maurice , Wiliam 111, William I (prince of 
Orange), Wiliam I (kiug of the Neth¬ 
erlands), Nassau, and Netherlands .)— 
Orange, the .capital of the principality, 
an old .city, known to the Romans under 
die name of Jlramo , contains, at present, 

’ 8864 inhabitants. It Is situated ou the 
‘ Meyne, *in the department of Vauclusc, 
five leagues north of Avignon. 

* QraNgemen ; the name given by the 
Cut holies' in Ireland to their Protestant 
countr “ leb, on account of their adher¬ 
ence Jo the house of Orange. Tyrcounel, 
who had I teen appointed lonl-licutcnatit 

• gf Ireland by James II (q. v.), attempted 
‘Mo hold the island tor his master, and was 
. hupported in this design by the Catholics, 

while the Protestants declared for William, 
(q. v.) ■ The battle of the Boyne (1600) 

g ive the siqteriqrity to the latter, and tlie 
atholics were exposed to the most cruel 
treatment, in addition to being subjeered 
to hrjavy civir.’tnd religions disabilities. 
^fSoe Catholic Emancipation.) An attortipt 
«wvne th#>H Grange 
lodges, in opposition to llie Catholic Asso- 
• ciation, during the present century. 

Oratorio ; a musical drama of u dig- 
nified .character, which is destined only tor 
musical execution, not for theatrical action. 
^jHepce, ■ on tho part of the poetry, it re- 

S uires, though not in the strict sense of 
le.tbcatrical drama, the representation of 
1 action or event, cither immediately by 
the persons concerned in the action or 
, eybntf or mediately by those who narrate 
’ the circumstances, oud by the chorus at 
''intervals, in which the whole body of in- 
dividudla concerned express their feelings 
in* music.'*' The subject should be of a 
noble chhraetef (as, for example, tho Crea¬ 
tion), and ’the music adapted to express 
varipus elevated and tender affections. 
Oratorios are geuerally on religious sub¬ 
jects, particularly biblical histories and 
i: eveirts. ^The oratorio, properly, speaking. 




of Neri (horn at Florence, 1515, uud died 
at Rome, in 151)5}, the founder of the con¬ 
gregation of priests of the oratorio, is re¬ 
garded us the person who first instituted 
regular oratorios about the year 1540, in 
order to direct the fondness for the musical 
drama to religious subjects. The oratorios 
were then little more than hymns ac.com- 
paniod by instrumental music., whence' 
they first appeared in Rome under the 
name of laudi spiritual. The rtnlalive 
(q. v.), or musical narration, was invented 
afterwards. At first, however, tho orato¬ 
rios were narratives, rather than drtuuus, 
for an actor related the story to the-specta¬ 
tors, and detailed the pritici|tal points; and 
only a few musical passages were perform¬ 
ed, by which the feeling appropriate to 
the diftcmit situations was expressed. 
These performances in sacred music ob¬ 
tained the name of oratorios in the mid¬ 
dle of the seventeenth century, either from 
tho congregation before spoken of..or from 
the church where they were executed. 
Emilio del Cavaliori (about 1500) compos¬ 
ed oratorios with recitatives, fn the sev¬ 
enteenth century, the Oratorio, as wish as 
the opera, became developed in its poeti¬ 
cal arid musical form* ’ The'fiist oratorios 
had short choruses, in simple counter¬ 
point; but, in the/second liulf of the sev¬ 
enteenth century, it was customary to 
conclude with a duet every-separate por¬ 
tion of an oratorio, which generally occu¬ 
pied about an hour in the performance. 
In the beginning of the eighteenth centu¬ 
ry, Parian, the Jesuit Ceva, Lei. .Orsini, 
Hpagna, Zeno, aud Metastasio, wrote ora- - 
ttgries, anil Caldara,« omelli, Leo, i ’aonon- 
cuii, composed tlie music. A more clo 
voted thametef was given to tho oratorio 
• by Hundel, who devoted ull his power to 
the chorus till 1733. Haydn distinguish¬ 
ed himself by richness of description, and 
he introduced worldly subjects and maaic 
into the oratorio .—Oratorio signifies, like¬ 
wise, a place of prayer, especially in mon¬ 
asteries. 

Oratory, Priests of the ; a religious 
' order founded by Philip Neri \q. v.), in 1574, 
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for the study of theology, and for super¬ 
intending the religious exercises of the 
devout. The members are not bound by 
the monastic vows. In Italy, tho, order 
stilUhrists; but the more important con¬ 
gregation of the fathers of the oratory of 
.leans in France—which was founded in 
■ Kill, at Paris, and has contained several 
distinguished memiiers, as the philosopher 
Mnleitrnuehc, the Orientalist Morin, and 
the liberal theologian Richard Simon— 
is no longer in existence. The Italian 
order follows, ns did the French, lliu rule 
of St. Augustine. 

Orbii.ius Pcrili.us ; a grammarian of 
Rcncfr'iitum, who taught in Rome during 
Cicero’s consulship, lie has acquired ce¬ 
lebrity by tho mention which Horace has 
made of him (lip. II, 1 , 70) , ns the plugo- 
8us Orlrilius (the Hogging Orhilius). 

O an its ok the Klinkts. (S vv Astron¬ 
omy, vol. i, pages 4df> and dllti, also the 
articles Kepler ami Phnuts.) 

Orcadks. ' (See Orkney Mantis.) 

Orchalt., nr Argo I, (rocclla tivrtoria) ; 
a species of lichen, celehrateihlor yielding 
a tine purple color, which is employed in 
dyeing. It is chiefly obtained) in com¬ 
merce, li-oin the (.'aimlies, Capo Venl 
islands, and tho (Irecian archipelago. It 
is the substance generally employed for 
coloring tin; spirits of thermometers; and 
it is a' remarkable circumstance that, after 
the color has been destroyed by time, it is 
again.restored on breaking the tidies. 

Orcuan. (See Ottoman Empire.) 

Orchestra} the space in theatres be¬ 
tween the seats of llie spectators and :!i« 
stage, appropriated by the Greeks to the’ 
chorus and the musicians, by the Remand 
to the senators, and by the moderns to the 
musicians. It is also used lor the purt of 
' concert-rooms assigned to the musicians, 

. and, lastly, for-nil the instruments perform¬ 
ing together in modern concerts, operas, 
or sacred music. (See Architecture, vol. i, 
page 841.) 

Okchestrics ; the some os ipxnns (q. v., 
in the article Dancing ). 1 

Onco River, Cascade or. (See Chfo- 
rad) ■ 

Orcus ; the same ns Hades,- or Pluto; 
thence, also, the kingdom of Pluto (the in¬ 
fernal regional (See Pluto, and Tartarus.) 

Ordeal. It was formerly believed by 
almost all nations, that, when proofs of 
right or wrong, innocence or guilt, were 
wanting, the God of truth and justice 
would himself interpose, and make known 
the truth by a miracle. In accordance . 
with this opinion, a •person suspected of 
any .crime was mode to perform solemnly 
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before the priests cestoid acta Which' 
would, in the natural course of things, bo 
injurious to him; and. if he escaped un¬ 
hurt, he was declared to. lie innocent. 
These processes were colled ordeals, or 
judgments of. God, and were itt use .par¬ 
ticularly among tho Germans.They are 
.found also in die ancient sacred writings, 
of the Hindoos. As success or failure; 
except in a few cases,.depended on those 
Who ■ made the requisite preparations, a, 
wide field was opened to deceit and inal- 
ice, especially of the priests.—'The fol¬ 
lowing ordeals were in use in Germany 
ami England:—The judicial dpel, hi 
which die conquered was viewed fts 
guilty; the ordeal of fire; the ordeal bf 
waiter; die hallowed morsel; the trial of ' 
tlie eucharist; the judgment of die cross; 
and the triid of the bier. In criminal- 
eases, where the jierpetraturs of .the deed 
could not die discovered, these ordeals 
were applied ; some of them even in 
civil caws, so that the defendant couki 
free himself in this wny from claims or 
charges not sufficiently substantiated." 
F.ven among the Cells, children Whoso ' 
mothers were suspected of adu'Niry, were , 
placed iu a shield on the Rhu.e, and if 
they sunk, it was inferred that the suspi¬ 
cion was correct. The Saltan Franks, at 
the beginning of the fifth century, used, dio 
ordeal of hot water, and the ordeal of 
cold water was introduced afterwards. 
After the introduction of Christianity, the 
use of ordeals soon became general; for 
the oath of purgation was but little, if at 
all, known, and by means of ordeals au 
opportunity was given t6 the clergy to 
subject legal trials of every kind to their 
own decisions, and thus to "increase their 
authority. The. ordeal of fire wiis as • 
follows:—The accused was compelled 
to walk barefooted over glowing cools, or 
over time red-hot ploughshares, or to car¬ 
ry a red-hot iron in liis nuked hand u con¬ 
siderable'distance;-or else glowing'coals 
were laid upon liis feet; or lie was made.' 
to walk through fire: iu the last trial; the ' 
accused was often dressed in a robe cov- ’• 
ered with wax (die trial of die waxen 
shirt); if he was unhurt by the fire, if was 
regarded as a proof of his innocence. Ia 
other cases, a priest put the hallowed, 
morsel into the moudi of the accused, ■ 
with various imprecations. This wag 
called the “ trial by the hallowed bread or 
cheese." If the accused swallowed it in- , 
stanlly, and felt no sensation of sickness 
or pain, he was freed from punuhmeRt. 
The trial of the eucharist was used chiefly, 
among tho clergy and inoifks.' They* 
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took the sacrament in attestation of their 
innocence, ami it was believed that God 
Would immediately smite the guilty, with 
sickness or death. - The. trial of tlie cross 
.'was of two kinds. Roth the accuser and 
the accused were placed under the cross 
'with their arms extended or crosswise, and 
the one was condemned who first moved 
his bauds or suffered them to fall. Or else 
the supposed criminal was conducted into 
a church, or placed before relics. Two 
dice were then produced, one of which 
wid previously marked with u cross. .Of 
those, cue was token up at hazard. If it 
happened to be the die having the sign 
of the cross, the accused was exempted 
front punisliment. Finally, and, indeed, 
from the earliest times, the trial uf the 
bier was used in the crime of murder; 
that is, the murdered person was placed 
u|K>u'a b<!^r, and the supposed perpetrator 
made to. much the body, especially the 
wounds, if blood flowed out, or foam 
appeared at the mouth, or the dead body 
altered its position, the suspected person 
was considered guilty. Sometimes, in¬ 
stead of the whole body, only the hand 
was taken. Superstition and arfifice gav* 
to these absurd ceremonies the lug-lien 
authority; and even the prohibitions of 
enlightened emperors from the time of 
Louis tlie Pious till the ninth century, 
were insufficient to abolish them. The 
papal chair had more iutluencu in restrain¬ 
ing them by frequent denunciations, and 
'by tlie irftmductiou of an improved ju¬ 
dicial system. Indeed, many rulers and 
magistrates saw their alisurdity. lienee, 
after the fourteenth century, ordeals' bo- 
' came more uucommon, and in the fif¬ 
teenth, they were wholly put down by 
the increasing use of the canon law, which 
invented uew menus for the removal of 
suspicion, especially the oatli of purgation, 
and still more by tne universal use of the 
Roman law. In the sixteenth century, 
only the trial of the bier wits used, and 
this continued even into the first part of 
the eighteenth. In consequence of the 
still prevalent belief in sorcery, the ordeal 
by cold water was also retained in the 
trials'of witches. The supposed witches 
were placed in the water, and if they 
floated they were declared guilty. Re- 
■ sides this ordeal (found in Prussig in tiio 
seventeenth century, and in the neighbor¬ 
ing countries in the first half of the eigh¬ 
teenth), there was also the weighing of 
Switches: they were weighed, and if they 
were found to be uncommonly light, they 
were pronounced guilty. These foglish 
customs were gradually done away, when. 


Thornosius succeeded in almost wholly 
annihilating the belief in witches. It de¬ 
serves to be mentioned ns a singular cir¬ 
cumstance, that, as lately as 172b, several 
witches were weighed at Hzcgediti, in 
Hungary. 1 With tho exception of these 
few reljcs of ordeals, the end of the fif¬ 
teenth and the beginning of the sixtoeuth 
' century are to he regarded as the closing 
period of them in Europe. Rut it is to 
lie lamented that the Roman law substi¬ 
tuted iti their place uu equally horrid 
process iu criminal cast's, viz. tins tor¬ 
ture, which was originally applied only to 
slnvcs, hut afterwards to freemen also. 
Ordeals are still ftuind, in many nations 
out of Europe. Thus the Seneganibians,. 
in Africa, apply a red-hot -ren to tho 
tongue of a person suspected of crime. 
Some negroes, on.the coast of Guinea,' 
put into the hands of the accused herlw . 
ami barks of a peculiar character, and 
suppose they have the property of burn¬ 
ing the guilty. Tlie natives of Pegu and 
Fiain have the ordeal of cold water. The 
Tsclmwassew and Ost hicks, iu Russia in 
Asia, connect the trial of the conse- 
;ratal movsef with an oatli. The Chi 
nose nave the ordeals by fire and water 
hut the chief ordeals are among the Hin¬ 
doos, in Congo and other places. ■ 

Oanjcaicrs Vitaliis, u historian of 
the twelfth century, of a French family, 
but bom in England, at the age of ten 
was sent for education to an nliliey in 
Normandy. He entered iuto the order of 
priesthood, hut devoted his lift; to literary 
studies. He died after 114;j. lie wrote 
an Ecclesiastical History, in thirteen 
hooks, published in Duchesne’s Ifistorus 
Norman. Scrip., and iu other collections. 

Ordkks ix Council. (See Privy 
Council.) 

Orders, Military. The secular mil¬ 
itary orders are societies established 
by princes, the members of .which are 
distinguished by particular badges, and 
consist of persons who have done particu¬ 
lar services to the prince and state, or 
who enjoy, by the privileges of birth, the 
highest distinctions in tho state. They 
originated from the institutions of chivalry 
and the ecclesiastical corporations, and 
were, in the beginning, fraternities of men, 
who, iu addition to [Hirtieular duties en¬ 
joined by the law of honor, united for tho 
performance of patriotic or Christian pur- 
icses. Free birth anti an irreproachable 
ife were'the conditions of admission.' 
The oldost Christian orders of which 
mention is made, arc the order sancta i 
ampullce, which Clovis I .founded iu tho 
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year 499, the otiler'of the -oak, which is to be regarded ns the first founder of a spir- 
Garcias Ximenes, king of Navarre, found- itual order. The monasteries of the Eastr 
ed in 723, and the order of the genet cm churches bear the names of their com-' 
(tfc la genetic), founded by Charles Martel, mon founders and guardian saints,but with¬ 
in 720; of which, however, the two first out being so closely united to one another 
are uncertain. The first orders after these as tiro members of spiritual orders in the 
arose during tho time of the crusades, anil West According to the rules of St Benu- , 
were an example for all future orders, diet tho principal vows to be assumed by 
■From societies established, under certain every novice after a year’s probation are 
rules, for the care of Sick persons, ns well those which eujoin the duty of prayer at 
as the diffusion and support-of the Chris- certain hours of the dny, labor, perpetual 
. tian religion, first proceeded the religious cclilaicy, and a renunciation of the pleas- 
military orders, of which the oldest urns of the world, unconditional obedi- 
is the order of St John of Jerusalem, ence to tho superiors of die order, anil' 
Their laws were similar to the rules of the constant residence iii die monastery. As 
monastic orders. The pope’s cnnfirnin- these rides and the black cowl were coni- 
tioii was essential to their establishment, mon to almost all flic monks anil turns 
and ho was in a manner tluvr. head; their in the West, from the sixth to the he-, 
superiors and masters, however, were ginning of the tenth century, die lfenc- 
choscn by themselves, by a majority of dictine order may he regarded as the ' 
voices. On thi^ir model the secular military only one existing during that period. , 
orders were formed in later limes, which Still, however, die monasteries belonging 
united religions with military exorcises, to it were under the government of liish- 
They also bore outward badges, as the re- ops, with no common'superiors, and were 
ligious orders bail done in earlier times, divided iuto several congregations, diffbr- 
aftcr the example of the crusaders, ing by a more or less strict observance of 
This, with the religious military orders, their rules; for example, the Bcuedic- 
. was most, commonly a cross; which tines of Chiguy, of Monte-Casino, of 
die secular adopted also; differing, how- Monte-Vergine, of Monte-Oliveto (Olive~ 
ever, from the simple emblems of their tans), of Valladolid, of St. Vanncs, of St. 
spiritual brethren by tile intermixture of Muurus, of Molk, &c. (See Jienedic- 
worldlv ornaments, by a diversity of colors, lines.) The desire to give more strictness 
^precious stones mnl precious metals. Tlie. and sanctity to the monasdc ■ life, was 
" siibseiiuent period made changes therein, manifest in die middle*iiges, by the cstab- 
and added ribands and stars. But tho lisbiiient of new rules, -founded on those 
original pious object, of these orders was of St. Benedict. Thus arose the Camal- 
nlso changed, ana they acquired by do- dulians, the gray monks of Vallpmbrosa, 
giecs their present diameter. The slat- tho Silvostrincs, tho Gmud-montanists, 

. utes, indited, sometimes speak of tho do- the Carthusians, the Cclestineg, the Cis- 
fencc of the Christian faith, and similar tcrcians, the Bornnrdiues, Feuillans, Re- 
pious objects; hut those precepts are not collets, the nuns of Port Royal, and the 
curried into effect.—See Pcmit’s Collect. Tmppists, and tlic order of Fontevrauil 
kistor. des Orilrcs tie Chmderie arils it (ip v.). The reputed rules of St. Attgtis- 
milituircs, &i\, with forty colored copper- tine were adopted by a large number of 
plates (Paris,. 1820, 4to.); Wippel’s Die religious orilers. Augustine had united 
Ritterorden, titi tahcll. chronol.~litrr.-hisL only ihe clergy of his eutlieill-al, and 
Verzciehniss iiber idle. weUlichm Ritteror- several other "churches of his diocess, 
d£n (2 vols., Berlin, 1817 and 1810, 4to.). to lead a canonical life; that is, a lifc of 
On UK us ov Arciutkotviie. (See celibacy, poverty, seclusion, uud formal 
Architecture, vol. i, p. 340.) ■ devotion at certain prescribed hours; but 1 

Oilmens, Bkmgious, are associations ho never hud mi idea of founding an or* 
bound to lead strict and devotional lives, Her of monks. Moreover, the monks,' 
and to live separate from the world. They who were reckohed among' the laity it?, 
are subjected to a perpetual obligation to (he seventh century, could not adopt the 
their monastic vows (q. v.), or the rules of rules of Augustine, which fvere first de- 
their order. (Sec Monastery.) The monks signed for the clergy. But; in the eighth 
and nuns of the East, particularly 6f the century, they began to be viewed as muni- 
Grcek church, follow the rules of St. Ba- burs of the clerical differ, and in the 
nil, as ilo also the Bosnians in Spam. In tenth, By receiving permission to as- 
the Roman church, on tlie contrary, the some the tonsure, they were formally de- 
fundumental rules of the monasteries were clared clergymen. Indeed, public opm- 
: drawn up'by St. Benedict of ( Norcia, who ion and several papal hulls placed tbcin, 

as ^ 
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ns superior in sanctity, above the Secular 
clergy, who, for,this reason, often became 
monks, or formal associations for the per¬ 
formance of monastic vows, and leading ca¬ 
nonical lives. Of this description are the 
canons regular, whose constitution was 
„ formed on the rules of St. Augustine; for 

* example, the monks of St. Savior in the* 
J.nteran, of the Holy Sepulchre, of St. 
Genevieve, &e. The PruHnonstmtenscs, 
Augustinus, Servites, Hieronymites or Je- 
ronyniitcs, Jesuates and Urigittins are 
regular orders, according to the ndcs of 
St. Augustine. Under the class of regu¬ 
lar orders, but more devoted, according 
to the ancient ideas of monastic life, to 
silent contemplation, nml secluded from 
the world, are included also the peculiar¬ 
ly constituted Carmelites. The Trinita¬ 
rians or Marhurincs and the order of 
Grace showed more inclination to servu 
the world. But love of hiemrchnl im¬ 
portance, and influence over the world, 
was the prominent characteristic of the 
Mendicants, an order of Dominicans 
(preaching monks, Jacobins), established 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
ami of the Franciscans (Minorites, Con¬ 
ventuals, Obscrvnntincs, Ca'sarines, Ama- 
deists, nuns of St. Glare, Spirituals, Ere¬ 
mites or Celestinus, Eraticelli, Alcnntorines, 
Conlelicrs, Capuchins); from which the 
Minims or Pauhuiites, who lielong to tlic 

. same class, ore distinguished by their de¬ 
votion to a silent, contemplative life. The 
Dominical is and Franciscans received 
from the popes certain immunities which 
are known as tiic privileges of mendicant 
friars, aud they were afterwards granted 
in port to the Carmelites, August ines, Ser- 
vites and Paulanites. They consisted in 
' freedom from all secular and episcopal 
jurisdiction; in the privilege of demand¬ 
ing alms of every lwdy out of the monas¬ 
teries ; in authority to preach tAery where, 
withoutVgard to the parochial rights of 
the priests; to hear confessions, to read 
tnasscs, and sell papal indulgences. These 
•' immunities served as a compensation for 
tbo strictness with which they were for- 
. bidden, by their ancient rules, to jiosschs 
any property. Although tiro establish¬ 
ment of neW orders of monks had been 
expressly prohibited by some councils, 
several new 'institutions of this nature, 

* which jdes&aftef the Ireginning of the six- 
teentij.lffentury, were alilc, by promising to 
.devote their exertions to the common good,' 
to procurathe approbation oftlie pnpc, and 
thus to escape the prohibition, provided 
.'that they did not pass for now enters of 
monks, but called tkemselvesregular canons 
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' of St. Augustine, and dressed in the black 
garb of the .secular clergy. The immense 
‘ loss which, was sustained by foe ancient 
orders, in consequence of the reformation, .• 
induced the popes zealously to encourago 
these establishments. To this rubric be¬ 
long the Theatines, the Barnakites, the 
Soinaskians; in France, the Priests and 
Fathers of the Oratory, the Lazurists, Bar- 
tliolonueans, Piarisls, and the Brethren of 
Mcrev. As the secluded life of the monks, 
soon after the origin of monasteries, hail > 
given rise to similar associations of pious 
females, so nuns commonly handed to¬ 
gether as new onlers of monks arose, and 
formed societies under similar names and 
regulations.' There were Benedictine, 
Cnmulduliun, Carthusian, Cistercian, Au¬ 
gustine, Pncmonstratensian, Carmelite, 
Trinitarian, Dominican, Franciscan, Puu- 
luuite nuns, mid* many orders of regular 
cnnoncssc^ whose monastic vows anti the 
color of their dresses corresponded with 
tlmse of the male branches; hut they 
were excluded from the priestly influence 
which the monks were able to exercise. 
‘The. male branch of an order is denomi¬ 
nated this Jirsl order, and the female the 
second; thus the Capuchin friars belonged 
to tho first order, and the Capuchin mum 
to the second order of" Ht. Francis. There 
were ulso congregations of nuns, who 
United with certain onlers of monks, with¬ 
out adopting their names; ns the Urbanist 
nuns, tlfe nuns of the Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin, in Italy and Spain, and 
the nuns of the 4 ,1H .' inc iution of Mary, 
who belonged to the second order of St. 
Francis, aud the English sisters, who fol¬ 
lowed the rule of the Barnnhites. The 
nuns of the penance of St. Magdalen (q. v.J, 
the Salopian nuns, the celestial Aunimci- 
ada:,the Ursitliuc and Hospitaller Nuns, or 
Sisters of Mercy, are female orders exist¬ 
ing independently of any male orders, and 
living according to the rules of St. Augus¬ 
tine. Besides the nuns composing the 
second order, almost all the important re¬ 
ligious orders received now accessions in 
the luy brethren [fratres barbali, or con¬ 
vent) and lay sisters, who were tuken to 
perform the necessary labors of tho mon¬ 
asteries, and to manage their intercourse 
with the world, in order that the chor¬ 
isters, that is, the proper religious, who 
performed the appointed prayers in the 
choirs of the churches, might not lie dis¬ 
tracted in their studies and devotions. 
The first example of this arrangement was 
given by the order of Vallombrosn, and 
. soon imitated in the monasteries of other 

ordeis. It became gradually au instru- 

• » 
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mcut of considerably, incrdasiug the pow¬ 
er and influence of tlje monastic institu¬ 
tion. Under the namo of offerings and 
presents, vast numbers devote*l themselves, 
their property, and'their, influence, to tho 
service of religious orders,. without for¬ 
mally becoming members of them. Whole 
families, married persons of all ranks, in 
this way mad*! themselves <lci>eiidcnt on 
the regular clergy; and, as they imagined 
that they should thus gain nearer access 
to heaven, the connexion appeared to 
them desirable, though it ,wos attended 
with tlie heaviest sacrifices. St. Francis 
of Assisi first gave this relation of depen¬ 
dence a distinct form. lie. united tho 
laymen, who wished to associate with the 
brethren of his order, with-nit becoming 
clergymen, into a particular society, mulct 
tho name of the third order of Minorites. 
After this model were formed (besides all 
the mendicant orders) the Cistercians, the 
Trinitarians, and the Mimks of Grace of 
the third order, of whom only a few 
went into retirement, and hound theni- 
scjves bv solemn monastic vows. Most 
oi the members, indeed, were laymen, 
who retained tlieir civil and domestic 
relations, and engaged only to lead a re¬ 
ligious lift*, without quilling the world. 
This engagement required them every day 
to repent some .dvr. Mantis and the Pater¬ 
noster, and to fast at certain specified times. 
Tins members of ovciy third order are 
called tertiarians , or tertians, and are dis¬ 
tinguished by tlieir rich presents to the 
monasteries and mendicants of their or¬ 
der, and their zeal, in every wny, to pro¬ 
mote its interests. They an: at liberty to 
wqnr tho full dross of tlieir order, hut gen¬ 
erally content themselves with wearing 
the acupulary, or girdle, like an amulet, 
under their ordinary gurli. This budge 
of connexion with a religious order, to 
which superstition attributes a mysterious 
and heavenly energy, is purchased at groat 
expense ; and with its possession is com¬ 
monly connected tho assurance of great 
indulgence. Resides these sources of in¬ 
come, the association of third orders af- 
foVds to the first so many means of in¬ 
creasing its power and influence, that the 
care with winch tiipy are kept up, extend* 
e*l and lavered, can easily he accounted tor. 
The bitterest dissensions at length arose 
between the different religious orders, in 
consequence of this association of the laity 
with the clergy, and could lie settled only 
by formal compacts, marking out the lim¬ 
its of tlieir possessions and tlieir influence, 
and by mutual agreements respecting the 
. deserters from oue order to unothet. To 


the original intent of monastic institutions 
of serving'God by prayer, and the world by, 
instruction, and exumple, and benevolence, 
the policy of the popes' gradually added 
tho design of ruling nations. This is 
clearly shown in the constitutions of the 
spiritual orders. The orders first estab¬ 
lished governed themselves in an arfctocrat- 
icn-repuhlican manner. Tlie Benedictine 
monasteries were long independent of one 
another. The Cistercians obeyed a high 
council, made up of tlie abbot of Citcaux, 
us tlie siqH'rior, the abbots of CluirvaUx, 
La FertA, Pontigny and Morirnund/ and 
twenty other counsellors. The abbot and 
priors of all the Cistercian monasteries 
were responsible to the general chapters, 
held at first every year, and afterwards 
every third year. Inferior orders, as the 
Carthusians, Grand-montanists, &c., with 
similar constitutions, had to contend with 
bishops also, whose ancient claims to the 
jurisdiction of all the monasteries in tlieir 
diocese they could not so easily throw off 
as .the Benedictines and Cistercians, who 
were favored by the papal immunities. 
But tlie mendicant orders, at their very 
commencement, placed themselves in,a 
luueh more intimate connexion With the 
popes. Dependent solely and immediate¬ 
ly on Rome, by virtue of tlie privileges 
which they received, they preserved the 
strictness of tlieir organization with a suc- 
ecss •which, in tho government of large as¬ 
sociations of men, could be maintained 
only by the unity of the ruling |x>Wer, 
and the blind obedience of the subjects. 
Most of tlie other orders soon adopted die 
same eousiiiutiou. Accordingly, at the 
head of every religious dtder stands a 
general, or governor, who is chosen eveiy 
three years from the officers of the insti¬ 
tution, resides at Rome, aud is responsible 
only to the pope. In some orders, how¬ 
ever, he has in his attendance a monitor, 
who watches his proceedings in bchnlfof 
tlie order, aud may remind him of his du¬ 
ty, when his proceedings are unconstitu¬ 
tional. The counsellors of the general 
government are the provincials—officers 
to whom is committed tlie supervision and 
government of yionasteries in the separate 
provinces. They 'form, under the presi¬ 
dency of the general, tlie chapter of the 
whole onler, and preside, as general vic¬ 
ars, over the provincial chapters,' in which 
the guii*?riors of the separate monasteries 
of a proviuemtake part, us members enti¬ 
tled to vote {svffragmei). These officers 
have various names in the different orders, 
viz. abbots, priors, superiors, ministers, 
guardians , provosts or rectors > and, in the 
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sense; of the canon law, they are prelates.' quently become cardinals, and have 
They transact each of themthe affairs of < lieen elevated to tho pauul dignity. 


hie own monastery in a chapter or assem¬ 
bly, .with the religious- in it belonging to 
- ' the choir. Hence the choristers are de- 
.. nominated conventuals and fathers {patres), 
. to distinguish' them from the inferior 
‘ monks, who are called brothers {fratres\ 
because they have not been consecrated 
to the office of priests or are only lay 
brethren, who perform the domestic duties 
of tho monastery. Alorcover, in the incn- 
■ dicalu orders, none hnt the latter an? sent 
out to receive contributions. The fathers 
alone, op the other hand, arc niithori/cd 


most important of all the .religious orders 
have lieen the Jesuit^ and their fall was 
the harbiugcr of the ’overthrow or limita¬ 
tion of the rest. 'In 1781, Joseph!! pro¬ 
hibited all . dependence of the orders in 
liia empire op foreign superiors, viz. the 
general and Rome; abolished all immu¬ 
nities, and placed the religious of every 
description under episcopal superintend¬ 
ence; he removed the foreigners among 
them; prohibited the admission of novices 
for an indefinite period; and, soon after, 
decreed the entire abolition ' of those 


.•to |H*rfortn the duties of the. priestly office 
in the monastery, and in parishes tinder 
their patronage. -The chapters of the in¬ 
dividual monasteries of a province are un¬ 
der the proviitcial, as their officer in the 
first instance. The highest tribunal for nil 
' the members of an order is its general, 
who is also the president of the second 
- and third orders. The convents of tho 
■ nuns nre under a similar government, on¬ 
ly the}' cannot he without a provost, who, 
with his chaplains, performs religious ser¬ 
vices among them. If they belong to no 
seboud order, they are,like the Hospieiflers, 
and all unprivileged monasteries, under I lie 
jurisdiction and superintendence of the 
bishop, or the prelate of tho diocese where 
they reside, who is clothed with episcopal 
1 authority. Unprivileged orders and mon¬ 
asteries have always served loss the tic- 
signs of the popes, and fulfilled their origi¬ 
nal destination more faithfully (unless 
they have swerved from their rules), than 
„ the privileged and strictly exclusive orders. 

The latter have violated more deeply the 
., religious object of their institution, in pro- 
. portion as their submission to their supe¬ 
riors lias 1 h;cu more strict, and in propor¬ 
tion as their principal aim has been to ex- 

* ereise a dominion over the minds of men, 
to acquire political influence, and to pro¬ 
mote, -with alt their power, the claims of 

1 tho popes. The mendicant orders hnve 
.. lieen the most faithful, successful and use¬ 
ful tools of the Roman chair in executing 
its hold designs, and have therefore been 
' -. 111811 / called the standing army of the pope. 
They are by no means left without t-n-’ 
.edumgeincut; and monks who have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves by zeal or taleut, in 
' the service'of his holiness, may expect the 

• richest benefices from his iitvor. To 
bishbprics, which arc not dependent on 
jooble chapters, they have hutch readier 
.access than - the common secular clergy; 
and #t is well 'known that generals and 

r counsellors of religious orders have fre- 


o’rders which led a life of solitary medita¬ 
tion. Tlius were extinguished the Trini¬ 
tarians, Sorvitos, Carthusians ami l'nula- 
nites, and nearly all the. ii.-male orders in 
the hereditary states of Austria. Soon af¬ 
ter, all the remaining orders, except the 
Benedictines of the IVIblk congregation,the 
l'iarists, the Ursidim- Nuns, and the Breth¬ 
ren and„Sisters of Mercy, were limited to 
a certain number of members to every . 
monastery, and forbidden to admit novices 
fiir the future. Thus they were condemn¬ 
ed to gradual decay, so that tlie number 
of monasteries in Austria, which had di¬ 
minished, in ten years, from 8KJ to 4<Kt, was 
doomed to go on diminishing continually 
from year to year. The present emperor, 
however, has jiermitfcd tho orders which 
devote themselves in any way to the com¬ 
mon good to admit novices. The Fran- - 
ciscans flourish, most of nil, in Hungary, 
where the schools, iu many places, are 
wholly under their care. Iu Bohemia, al¬ 
so, the Capuchins, Augustincs, Pncninn- * 
stratcnsi's, ami Knights oftlie Cross, main¬ 
tain their monasteries hy constant addi¬ 
tions. Iu I7U0, the national assembly of 
France abolished ull religious orders, and 
assigned scanty pensions to tho existing 
J 8,000 monks, and 80,000 myis; but tho 
pensions were soon'ijiscontiimed. Iu Ger¬ 
many, where the doom of secularization, < 
in 1808, fell on nearly all flic' religious 
establishments and monasteries, the orders - 
declined of themselves, fn tlie time of 
Napoleon, this useful arrangement wits 
extended io Italy ami Boland. In 1810, 
v tjio king of Prussia declared the monaste¬ 
ries in his states abolished, in order to in¬ 
crease tlie provision for schools; aiul no 
monasteries were to be found in Europe, 
except in Russia (which tolerates the 
usages of all religions), iu Austria, Sardin¬ 
ia, Sicily, Ireland, Siiaiii and Portugal, 
when Pius. y II, in 1814, decreed the res¬ 
toration of all religious orders. In truth, 
this proclamation affected only the Staten 
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of the Church, where the pope uses the city of Hurgos. It is not apparent, that < 

religious orders to superintend.public in- any ioroign code of laws was used on its 

struetion and churities to the poorj for formation, but, on the contrary, its len- 

whieh, with his shattered finarices, ho is turcs are so truly S]mnish, .so grave, cir- 

liimself uuiihlc to provide. The courts cumsqpitial itud cautious, that we may bo 

of Madrid, Turin, Modena, Jmccu, mid permitted to conjecture, in the absence of 

■ Naples, followed the example of the pope, any historical proof to the contrary, that its 

and have licgun to reinstate in their an- enactments are mostly founded on the ex- 

eicnt possessions the religious who had jierienco and commercial knowledge of' 

been displaced by'instltutions of common that distinguished body’ of merchants, 

utility. The latest concordats of llic jiope which received the sanction of Ferdinand, 1 

with Naples, France and Bavaria contain- and Isabella, by a royal rescript of July 

ed stipulations in favor of the religious 21, 1494. The city of Bilbao wus after- 

orders. In Bavaria, where the monaste- wards allowed, op its own solicitation to ' 

jios were abolished, some have been re- have the benefit of its provisions, by a 

stored. The-period of religious orders, decree of queen Juana, dated Seville, in 

however, is past, both in France and Gar- the year 1511, which allowed .the eorjjora- • 

funny ; for in these countries the ndvunc- tiou of that town to exercise jurisdiction 

jug spirit of the ago renders all monastic in commercial affairs by means of u tribu- 

inslitiitioiin unnecessary; and such esfah- ual established by itself The ordinances 

lisluuents, almost every where, want are divided into twenty-nine chapters, of 

money and popular favor. The latest or- which the first eight, including the royal 

dur (estahlishe,d hy J.eo XII in 182<i) is charter of queen Juana, treat exclusively . 

the congregation oft he Blessed Virgin iMa- of the organization of the corporation and , 

rv; and its regulations, besides the three the commercial tribunal, its internal regu- ■■ 

regular vows, preserihe a fourth, viz. con- Union and duties: the following sixteen re- 

tiuuance in the connexion.—See Histoire late to the qualifications of merchants, 

des Orders momtstiques et mililaires, by their various relations as partners, com- ' 

llelyot (Paris, 1714, 8 vols, 4to.; nouvelle ‘mission naurhaiits and general dealers,the . 

edition revue ct enrrigie, orvk de. 812 laws of exchange, bonds and letters of 

figures , 1792 8, vo's., 4to.); Pragmal. credit, the laws of bankruptcy, the duties 

(Irscliichlc der Vorjielmsten Mi'mrhsor- of brokers, supercargoes, the cliartcring 

den, with u preface hy Welch (Ecipsie, of vessels, ship’s papers, shipwrecks and 

1774—811, 10 vols.}, hy Groiue, rector of salvage, average, insurance, and the ullega- 

Kimheek. tions of captains and marinci-s: the hist five, 

OnmxAN0K of tuf. M arise. (See from the 25th to the 29tli, relate, chiefly to 

Commercial Jmw.) the duties of pilots, lightermen, ship-build- ' 

OunjCNANCKs of Bilbao is a code of ei-s and earpi-nters, with some local rcgula- 

conuuercial laws, which for more than tions of great rniimtcucss. 

three centuries was generally adopted J>y OamNAiiius. For \hvprofessoresordina- 

ull the commercial tribunals of the mAii- rii in Gentian universities, see the article 

nrchy of Spain, until it became the law of Universities. ; 

the laud, and was, as such, incorporated Orui.nauv, in the common and canon 

in the compilations (recojnlaciones) of law; one who has onlitiary or immediate 

Jaws. This long carecftof authority was jurisdiction in ecclesiastical matters. la 

terminated, however, May 110,1829, hy the England, the bishop of the diocese is corn- 

promulgutiouofa new and far more oxton- monly tlie ordinary. The ordinary of 

sive code, of commercial laws, which bns assizes and sessions was formerly a dep- 

lieen put in operation in all the territories tity of the bishop, appointed to give male- 

acknowledging the government of the factors the neek-vorse(i.e. the verse,which 

court .of Madrid. The ancient code is was-read by a parly to entitle him to the 

therefore confined to the Spanish Ameri- benefit of clergy). The ordinary of Ncw- 

cun republic?, which have been-, as yet, gate .is one who attends on condemned . 

contented with the general laws of the culprits, to prepare them for death. The 

mother country up to the time of their establishment of persons employed by, 

separation: in so far as they have not lieen government to take charge of ships of«war 

modified by. their independent legisla- laid up in harbors, is. called the ordinary; ■ 

ttires. It may he expected, Ifowevcr, hence a ship laid up under- thei care of the 

that the new Siwinish code will he receiv- master attendant, is raid to be Vn ordinary , 

, qd before long by the new republics. The A physician or ebaplain statedly attending 

ordinances of Billmo were originally com- in actual service, is called a physician or . 

piled by the corporation of merchants of the chaplain in ordinary. (For the jirofessores 
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ordinttni in tfao German umvereitjes, see 
Vnirtrnhci) 

Orpin iii. (See Paabola,) 

Ordivaiion; the const cmtion of a 
CbiMi m minister orpiiebtfot lus t ofhco, 
his admission into the number of tho eldt- 
gj. VVith ninny Protestant settsordiui- 
tion is timely a bolunu act, by winch the 
person to be oidaiuid is pubhi ly diddled 
by the oidiuier? fit for picai hiug, and to 
hi honceforwaid oue of tht dtigy or 
ministry of thur sett, die oulamcqs ai- 
compauying the act bv players and bj cv- 
poqi (lit g to tilt t uiduiiti foi oiduiatiou 
tlx sicied duties whnh lit undutikis 
The English clime li consult is oi lm mini 
ns Utah oust elation, tin pen 11 of t out* 
mumming whuli Ins distended lioin 
Chiist llnough tht apo-ths and bishops, 
and the Ainau ui llpinopil ilmidi 
thdcloic suit to I iijuid, dm tin iutv 
lution, to ohtuu tin const 11 moil of bisli 
ops, ihioti c ,li whom tin ponti ol oidun 
tiou IS (It sit llttl d to till I pisi op d l It igy 
of iby U. blitis ('ui llnjhiitI, thin h 
of, dose of tlu utx’i ) hoi ouhintion 
iu the i nghsli ihuifh, sulist npnoii to tin 
thirty-iuuc ai ticks, uknowlulgminl of 
the (tmpoial mil spmuiilsupiuimy of* 
tlx king, out! tlu d i lai uion that tin Rook 
of Common Pny t l i ontams nothing (on 
truy to bcuptuii, tic inpnisite 'Lin m 
einony of oiduution is peifoiniul by 
tin bishop by tin inquisition of Ji unis on 
the pi isou to Ik oid uiu d Iu tlu English 
chinch, andm most Piotistuitioimtucs, 
wlu in tlu ilitufh is comm nil null tlu 
etate,oiduiatiou is m qiusiti to pn n lung, 
but m some si ct> oidniaiiuti is not in tes 
foiv foi tbit pin post, dthough it iscou- 
pidwedptopu pit uous to the admiuistia- 
Uon of tht sail mints by tin pit ichu 
Tiio Crfthohc ihuicli, both Roman and 
Gittk, has distinguished, mi muip tlu 
third untury, eight otdus (m dmn), i uh 
of which ib tonfi uut with pi i uli u soli ut¬ 
ilities. Tin* lowtror petty ojdtrsol tin 
ancient i buitli wi n> tin osltmu, or dooi- 
keepi rs, the sacust iu (si \toii), w ho toliul 
the btll, opened the ihunh, At , the 
helmet, or luultrs, who it ud passage s of 
the Bible to the people, tin tiormls, 
whose office it wab to dure out till spu- 
iU, and to nsstst m the icicinony of h ip- 
ti8in,by leading the foitnul i of cwism, 
and the atohjUa. (q.r.| Tlu si tour im 
nor otden arc generally tonh ired on the 
«me day by the bishop. _ They ui not 
KonsecruUODs, do not confern spmtuul dig. 
Tuty*poi require celibacy; but it ib nu i s- 
>Mftsilit passed through them iu ordei 

^ n the others. Thp highei ordus 


requite celibacy, authorize tho weinng of 
tlie sacitd yestmenta olid the tonsuu, and 
stunp the individual with an indelible 
chdiacter (character inddihlu ). 'L he lorn bt 
oi these ib tlie snlxleai unship, the ihiuts 
of which are the caic of tlu suiid iissds, 
the dei oi ltiou of tho altn, A t, and the 
chanting of tho epistle to the soiuty. 
Tht di iii 0119 me one ih gici In dm, who 
feme dimin' mass (ibstnlwto the iiatiis), 
uilmuustci liaptism, pn ail), chuit tin gos¬ 
pel to the people, .uni an distinguish! d 
iiomthe sululi lions in wt line tlu \lola 
uid dalmatica (q i) Mill lugliOf in tho 
pm sis oi piisbyttis, who uhmnisui ill 
tlu sit laments, ivtpt ioniummon uul 
otdiu itiou, mil wi u miss yistun nts when 
ulcbiituu news 'lhisi dim di^iecs 
an also usuilly toufiiml by the bishop 
on mu (I ly flu hi p lu st d< -it i is the 
i pisiopd oiylm ition, wlinh mthoii/i stlie 
bishop to ulininistti tlu sunn nuts of 
(oiihinntum and oiduntnm (S fhsh¬ 
ops ) Bishops an i oimi nlid liy uih- 
bisnnps, uid tlu 1 en i do u it iu i m my 
ui iv ioust11 ition, but m mh dh d mb 
bishops liy mining the pal hum horn the 
po|u. 'I Iii ( mholii dogmiot oi Imilimi 
is tumuli il on John \\, uid ‘■'■i, wh u 
< bust to tin qutsihs, “ Vs my 
1 itlu i b uli si m mi m ii') s nd I you. 
\ml yvliiii Iu bid sud this, hi luiitlud 
on thun, anil sin! unto tin m, Jimiu it 
tlu Holy (liio't” Tlu spmtinl [Kniu 
oi oi dm ition it innsitliis os distended 
horn tlu ijKistks tlnough the Bishops. 

Okdmsci (‘'u Cannon, JihUery, 
Gauntry, Ilou itws, Minim s ) 

Om u»s (M c .Ylplljihs ) 

Origos , dit mine by nlinli thit por¬ 
tion of tin t< nitniy ol tin I Mittsyilmh 
lies wist of tin Kinky mount mis, is com¬ 
monly ktioyiu It tonus a ilistun t gio 
giupliu d ngion, but Ins no nulipiniltut 
ofhiid e\istiini • itsyytstun mdi istun 
hunts au ill uly dc fun cl by tin Rocky 
mountains and thp Pat da on iu, ltu 
boiidimi by the bnmuldiy but Ik tween 
bpaiu and tue V btitis, Ik mg on the ptu- 
ulul of 4*2° from the mount uns to the 
m eon. Tht notdn m honnd.uy is unset- 
did, but w ottm lint down on the maps 
os fount d by the pai.dlil of 54°noith, be- 
eatisi, by the Conn iiUou of 1^24, lu twi en 
Russia anil tin U. Butts, it was iqjtcd 
that die stihji i ts of tho foi nu r should foiui 
noscttlejneult) to the south of that parallel. 
Tins region is i burnt d by the U Mm s on 
the giound of pi unity of ihaoiuy, ex¬ 
amination and occupation. It was dis¬ 
covered by an Amuiian, Giuy, who en¬ 
tered the mouth of th** Pa1«>»»— -' * 
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1790; confined by Lewis and Clarke,' 
by order of the government, in 1805 ;vand, 
in 1811, a settlement was formed by 
.-American citizens at. the mouth'of the 
Columbia, called. Jlstorid, which was 
takdh by the English'in 1813. The Brit¬ 
ish government denies the justice of this 
claim on the.part ofthcU. States, north of 
42°; and, by a convention made in 1818 
(renewed in 1827) l>etwoen the parties, it 
was agreed- that all the territory west of 
the Rocky mountains should he open for 
the space of ten years to both. The 
breadth of this region, from east to west, is 
from ten to* fifteen'degrees of longitude 
(400 to fioO miles); the interior is moun¬ 
tainous, but the soil in general >s fertile, and 
' the climate agreeable, being much milder 
than that of the same parallels east of the 
mountains. The principal river is the' 
Columbia. 

Oregon River. (Sec Columbia River.) 

Ore Lr. ana,- Francis; a Spanish officer,- 
who is regarded ns- the discoverer of the. 
great river of the Amazons (q. v.), in South 
America. 'Phis river is sometimes called 
after his name. 

■ Ores. Metals, when found in a state 
of cninbiiiation with other suhstanees, 
have the name of ores. They are in gen¬ 
eral deposited in veins of various .thick¬ 
ness, and at various depths in the earth. 
Tim mode of obtaining them is to pene¬ 
trate from the surface of tlie etirth to die. 
vein, aiul then to follow it in whatever di- 
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the uses to which thfey are subsequently . 
.applied. (Sed Mine also /nm, yoI. vii, p., 
70, where the treatment of iron ores is par¬ 
ticularly described.) 

Orestes, son of Agamemnon and of ( 
Clytemnestra,' the hero, of several Greek ’ 
tragedies, in which lie is 1 n&presentcdad 
tlie deliverer of his sister and the avenger' 1 
of his father, by becoming the murderer ’ 
of bis mother. Of the pieces of which , 
his history was the subject, there remain - 
tlio Cofpkori and the Eumenidcs ofJEs- . 
chylus, tin? Eltelm of Sophocles, and the 
Orestes and Iphigenia in Taitris of Eurip¬ 
ides. Orestes, saved by his tutor, with tiie 
assistance of Eiectm, lrom the fate of his 
father, was brought up in die bouse of' 
his uucle Stmphius, prince of Phocis, and 
formed with iiis son Pylades that intimate ' 
friendship which- has become proverbial, 
(killed upon hy the Delphian god to hverige- 
his father, he hastens hack to Mycence. 
To conceal himself^ he has recourse* lo ar¬ 
tifice. llis tutor and Pylades appear with 
an uni, which they pfetend contains the’ 
ashes of Orestes. Clytemnestra hears the 
news of her sou’s death with a joy which, 
she. can hardly conceal; hut she soon falls' 
under his dagger. VEgisthus undergoes a 
similar lute. But, according to the no¬ 
tions of the Greeks, the murderer of-his 
mother hoc time a prey lo the Eumcnidc^ > 
These terrible goddesses unrelentingly 
pursue the unhappy prince, and at last 
drive him to madness. He flies to Dcl- 


rertipn it may lie. 'Hie hollow places thus 
"formed are called mines , and the men em¬ 
ployed in them am denominated miners. 
When the veins am at a great depth, or 
extend to any considerable distance bu- 
- ncath the stirtiire of* the earth, it is neces¬ 
sary, qt intervals, to make openings, or 
sfuijls, lo the surface, for the admission 
and circulation of air; and also to draw 
off the water, which collects nt tlie bCItom, 
by means of drains, punqis^ or steam- 
engines, as the situation or circim&lunccs 
require. Aftc;r the metallic ores nre. drawn 
irftm the mine, they, in gbiieral, go through 
-several processes before they lire in a state 
fit for tis’ij. Some of these are fiyst washed 
, in running water, to cleau them from loose, 
.earthy particles. They jure then piloil to¬ 
gether-with combustible substances, and 
burnt, or roasted, for the purpose of ridding 
them of the'sulphur or arsenic with winch 
they may happen trt be combined,. and 
which rises from them in u state of fume or^- 
.smoke. Thus having been freed from' 
impurities, they undergo the Operation of 
melting, in furnaces constructed according 
to the nature of the'resjfccave metals, or 


phi, slili pursued hy the avenging deities; 
but an oracle of the god informs him that 
his torments will cease when he shall have 
carried hack tlie statue of Diana from Tnu- 
ris to Argos. Upon this information Ores¬ 
tes sails with Pylades to Tiiurin. Iiis sis¬ 
ter Iphigenia (q. v.), mi unknown stranger, 
was here living us a priestess-of Diana. 
An old law commanded that every stum¬ 
er should lie sacrificed to the godih'ss, 
phigonia was about to odor up her brojth- • 
er; but a recognition takes place, 'they 
seize the image of Diona, and, .together 
Villa Pylades, come to Argos. ^The infer¬ 
nal deities were now appeased. ■ Married 
to Ilemiione, daughter of Meiielaus, Ores¬ 
tes ruled overalls paternal kingdom of 
MyCeuic, and over Argos, upon the death 
of its king, who left no 1 heirs. An oracle 
induced him to travel into Arcadia, where 
he lived in the city of Orestia, and died ' 
at a Very advanced age, from the bite of a 
snake, llis bones were afterwards car¬ 
ried to Sparta. ■, 

Orford, Earl of. (See the two arti- 
cjc& Walpole.) - 

Orgal, of Argal. (See JbgaL)^ > 
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ORGAN. 


Organ. This word, ns applied to nat¬ 
ural bodies, signifies n part, qr; if we may 

• so say, It group of parts of au organized 
■ body, that is, such a body as is endowed 

•with an inherent life, and power of activi¬ 
ty, and reproduction. The precise idea 
of organ depends upon the ideu of life, the 
jmiirs of which cannot be accurately de¬ 
fined. The point at which life ceases is 
not agreed upon. All ullow that plants live. 
Some philosophers even attribute life to 
crystals, since tlu;y follow inherent laws; 
but,generully speaking, the expression “ or¬ 
ganic world” coinprises-oniy the vegetable 
and animal world. Man stands on the 

• highest step of organic life among ull 
the beings with which wo are acquaint¬ 
ed ; he moves with liberty and conscious¬ 
ness ; Ills organization is the most com¬ 
plicate, delicate and perfect. The various 
gradations of organized being, from man, 
through animals, plants, and down to crys¬ 
tals,-furnish a must curious and interesting 
subject of study. The wonl organ, us ap¬ 
plied to a group of*iKirts, denotes that they 
have a particular office, and, in some con¬ 
siderable degree, an independent action, as 
when wc speak, of orguns of taste, hear¬ 
ing, digestion, &c. 

Oruan (from the Greek ipyavov) • a mu¬ 
sical instrument, which contains, within a 
fase, a number of pipes, harmonically ar¬ 
ranged, into which wind is driven by bel¬ 
lows (bonce also the name wind-organ, 
dpyavoif nvivnurUiiv), and which yield tones 
i when the player touches the keys connect¬ 
ed with them. The chief parts of au organ 
are tho pipes, which are of inetai (tin and 
' lead) or wood, whose length and diameter 
. determine the depth or height of the tone 
(they are sometimes four, eight, sixteen 
feet long); the registers or stops, by which 
tho entrance of wind into a pipe is regu¬ 
lated ; the manual or key-huard, consist¬ 
ing of one or several rows of keys; the 
pedal, the bellows, the wind-trunk, wind- 
chest, sound-boards, &c. The greatest 
compass of the manual is 



and that of the pedal 

i 



* Most organs, however, only extend in die 

manual to —. The advantage which 
C 

the organ, like every other instrument .with 
a key-board, has, viz. that melody and har¬ 
mony can be produced at the same time, 
united with the quantity and variety of its 
voices, makes it the most complete of mu¬ 
sical' instruments, and gives it a fulness 
and iniiguificeure of harmony, which is 
sufficient ft) compensate for the want of 
tiiose fine gradations of strength ami deli¬ 
cacy of tone which the violinist, for in¬ 
stance, can produce, and’ which the, 
Frenchman Grenic tried, in 1811, to give 
to the orguu, by his Orgue expressive. 
Besides, the organ has the advantage, that 
each tone may lie continued in equal 
strength for any length of time, so that it 
is peculiarly projMjr ibr tho grave, solemn, 
legato style, us in church music, and for 
flic most complicated harmonies ; but for 
this very reason it requires a player who 
is familiar witii the character and com¬ 
pass of harmony, and possesses the skill 
to arrange with rapidity his musical ideas, 
and to choose the best means i’or their cx- 
. edition. A good player on the piano, 
therefore, is not necessarily equally skilful 
on tho organ,anil die very mode..of finger-, 
ing differs much, on accouut of the vastly 
different character ol‘ the instruments. 
Ap organ, when complete, is of three-fold 
construction, and furnished with three sets 
of keys; one for what is called the great 
organ, mid which is the middle set; a sec¬ 
ond (or lower set) fur tho choir organ; and 
a third (or upper set) for the swell, liutlie 
great organ, the principal stops are the two 
diapasons, the principal, the twelfth, the 
JiJleenth, the sesquialtera, the mixture, or 
furniture, the trumpet, the clarion, and the 
cornet. The choir organ usually contains 
the slopt 1 diapason, the dulciana, the prin- • 
cipal, thejhite^tho twelfth, the bassoon, and 
die vox Inuiiana. The stoell comprises the 
two diapasons, the principal, the hauthoif, . 
trumpet and comet. Besides the complete' 
organ, there‘Hre other orgaus of less size 
and more limited power, adapted to 
church, chapel and chamber use. Some ■ 
persons, particularly Jews, suppose, but 
without foundation, .that tho organ was 
used- even, in the temple of Solomon.' 
Some derive its origin from the bagpipe; 
ethers, with more probability, from an in-. 
strument of tho Greeks, ■ though a very 
imperfect one,—the water-organ,-^ it ia t 
known that'the first organs used in Italy 
came thither from the Greek empire. }t ■ 


1 



organ is that in 
, Rome : it has a 
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on which three, players ma^t perform at 
the same time. The organ in the church 
of Mary Magdalen, at Breslau, has 31142 
pi|K!S» The largest metallic pipe Weighs 
34 cwtA, is 124 ells long, and 14 inches in 
diameter. Voglcr has attracted much 
notice by his system for simplifying the 
construction - of organs. An organ of 
pasteboard, at Saiutes, built by futher 
Juliatij, produces agreeable tones, in Paris, " 
some time ago, an organ was built of play- ■ 
big cards. VVo liavp seen an instrument 
with a key-board like tliat of au organ, the 
tones, of which, however,■were produced 
by tlie friction of wood; and the news¬ 
papers lately announced the invention of 
an instrument which produces agreeable 
sounds by the striking together of flints,' • 
made by M. Back stein of Cnsscl, who 
calls this instrument saxamvlodicon .—Tho 
hand or barrel organs consist of a movable, 
turning cylinder,called a barrel, On which, 
by menus of wires, pins and staples, are 
set the. times it. is intended to purforin. 
These pins and staples, by the revolution 
of the barrel, act upon the keys within, 
aud give admission to the. wind from the 
bellows to the pipes. The lutnd-organ is , 
generally portable, and so contrived that- 
the same action of the baud which turns 
tlie barrel, gives motion to the tallows. 
(Vor icatfr-organ, see Hydrattlicon .) 

Oroanic Laws is tlie name givcii in 
Franco, and also in Gertiiany, to such laws- 
as directly ntleet the fundamental political 
organization of a country. Thus the law 
which changed tho provisions in the con¬ 
stitution of tlio U. States respecting' the 
election of the president and vice-president 
(see Election), would be called hy the 
French an organic law; and thus the se- 
mlus-consulta, which declared Bonaparte 
consul for life, and afterwards emperor, 
were called organic semtui-cmmdla . 
However, the French apply this term not 
only to those laws, which, at least in many 
cqses, would bo called hy us reform of the 
constitution, hut also to every law which, 
oh the Encyclopidie Modeme expresses it, 
is the application of the theory contained 
iu the fundamental law or charter. The . 
wonlsare thesd: La lot fondamentale quel 
que soil son nom, West qu’une proclamation 
deprincipes. Lesloisorganiques sontVdp- 
plication de cettc thiorie. Le principe eat 
hundred stops.* The dam let chartc, la garantie dans la lot of- 


is said that pope Vitcllianus .(died (571) 
caused organs to be Bet up in some Ro¬ 
man churches in the seventh century. 
(See Cecilia.) Organs were at first porta¬ 
ble. The organs now, in usd ore con$id- 
ereif au invention of tho Germans; but 
respecting the time of this invention opin¬ 
ions diller. It is said hy some, that, as 
early as J298, tho cathedral of Strasburg. 
lost an organ by fire, which seems not to 
have been a “ water-organ.” Others assert, 
that the first organ of tin: kind now in use 
wus built in tlie year 1312, by a German 
at Venice. It is certain that the use of 
1 organs was not common before the four¬ 
teenth century. At the beginning, tlie iu- 
fjjhimont was very imperfif* 5 - it was use- 
Jj 1 only in fixing the pitch of the voice. 
■gjvts, which was effected by touching, or 
hopper pressing down, a key two incites 
ra'.jtisl, and pretty thick, when a hymn was 
?al ilien 'I'he first organs seldom lltul more 
,r “|sair* two keys, which were so large and 

■ - ..limit to lie moved, that probalily this 

circumstance gave rise to tlie expression 
“ to thump the organ.” They were, porta¬ 
ble, aud had, perhaps,. 110 register. Thu 
keys in tiineliecairie smaller, and between 
the diatonic tones the .semitones were in¬ 
serted. The left lituul, also, was occupied 
,l»y the addition of ii now key-board. In 
. 1444, II. Drossdorf of Muycnce limit a 
groat organ, with a ]iedal. According to 
' others, lieruhurd, a Gcrinau, organist to 
the doge of Venice, built the first organ 
. with a pedal, lietwecn the years 1470 and 
. 1480. Tlie largest orgun known till the 
dial of tlie fifteenth century, was that in 
tlie church of St. Ulasius, at .Brunswick, 
built hy IT. Ivmnz, in I4U9. Improve- 

■ moots of the organ succeeded quickly in 
the sixteenth century; the division of all 
the pipe* into different stops was now in¬ 
vented, and the tune of the instrument 
wus adapted to the tone* of tho choir. 
Tho liellows were particularly improved, 

‘' as, till then, 20 to 24 pair hail often exist- 
' cil iu one organ, requiring from ten to 
. twelve men to trend them. But die pres¬ 
ent degree of perfection could not be ob¬ 
tained until Christian Foraer had invented, 

• in the seventeenth century, the wind-chest, 
by which an equal pressure of wind can 
be obtained in all the liellows. Tlie largest 


St. Peter’s church in 
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Igrcat organ in Gdrlitz (built iu 1703) has ganimte (The fundamental law, however 
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.67 st 6 ps and 3270 sounding pipes. The 
organ in tho minster of Strasburg has 
3l§6 pipes; that at Ulrn, in Suabio, over 
. 3000 pipes. In Rothenburg, on the Tau¬ 
ber, aud in Holberstadt, tiiere are organs 
you ix. ; ■ 36 


ealled, is but a proclamation of principles. 
Orgapic laws are tho application of this 
theory. The principle is in die charter,. 
tho application in the organic law). 
Oroanic Remains ; those, animal and. 
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vegetable substances which are contain- between the extinct and living shells in- 
qd in rocky strata, or found loose in tho > creases in proportion as we descend 
• earth. The study of them has sometimes through the successive series of deposits 
been denominated oryctology. Xenopba- that overspread the surface of the earth, 
nos, more than 400 ywirs before Christ, # To illustrate tlie r variety which exists 
was led to the belief of the eternity of die ■ among those fossils, and, at the same tRuc, 
universe, by discovering the. remains of to give nn idea of the manner in which 
different marine animals iniliedded in - they disagree witli recent shells, we will 
rocks and under the surface of the earth, give the -results of the examination of 
Herodotus ascertained the existence of British fossil shells. The numl>er of gen- 
fussil shells in the mountains of Egypt, era at present known to English uatural- 
aud was thereby induced to believe that ists is 135, whicli comjiri.se 1205 species, 
the sea must have dnee covered those Of these > 

jiarts. In the pyramids of Egypt,.men- .... SnB ,. ' 

tioned by this author, ami yi'liicli were 58 genera are sample univalves, 
built at so early a jx*riod that no satisfiic- . winch comjirise 401 

toiy accounts could lie derived from tra- ^ .. ■ s,n, l bivalves, • • • • 

dition concerning them, the stoltes were „ complicated Invalves, .. j . 

found to contain the remains of marine ^ multilocular univalves, £. ; 

animals, and particularly ot such as exist To ascertain the relative proportion of t 
no longer in a recent state, and differ as- different classes contained in strata 
HonUally from all known animals. These different periods, wc make three princ. . 
were supposed by Strabo, who saw the divisions in the formations containing 
fragments ot these stones lying around the gaiiic remains: tho first is the most an* 
pyramids, to he the jietrificd remains of dent series; the second or middle division 
the lentils which had been used lor food contains the remainder of the secondary 
by the workmen. In the works of Pliny strata, and the third consists of the tertiary 
many fossil bodies are mentioned, particu- deposits. The first, which is the low- 
lai-ly the bucuhlia, resembling an ox’s est or most ancient division, may lx; sub- 
heart; hut whicli was, doubtless, a cast divided into two series of formation 
formed in a bival ve shell; glossopotra, bear- j ^Carboniferous order of Mr. Unty¬ 
ing the form qt a tongue, and sujiposed beure J 

to tall from the inoou when in its wauc; ’ UlKciui 

lianunites, resembling the spawn of a fish; SimpIo , lniv alvcs,. 27 

horns of .uiimon, resembling-in form the aillJ )h; i, ivul ves,. 34 

rams horn; lepidotes, like the scales of (*,„ |lliciltcd bivalves,.46 

° S bwirn.g a resemblance Muhilocuiar univalves. 33 

to thq seeds of the popjiy; brent no, look- -■ 

' ing like the hciid of u tortoise ; spongites, , 140 

which resembled the sponges; and phy- 2 . From the carboniferous to the lias in¬ 
cites, sea weeds and rushes. Modern in- elusive 

vcstjgatioiis have brought these remains . * tipedcs. 

to light, as existing in the greatest variety Simple univalves,.. . . 9 

of forms, m immense quantity, and with Simple bivalves,.33 

tho, widest possible distribution. The Coiitjilicated bivalves ••••...■•• 5 

lowest and most level parts of the earth, Multilocular univalves.50 

when penetrated to a very great depth, . — 

exhibit strata' containing innumerable 

marine productions. Similar formations The second or middle division, from the 
compose lulls, and even mountains, in lius upwards, iucludcs the-entire oolitic 
which the shells are so numerous os to -series, and the strata up to tliq chalk, in- 
eonstitiite the main body ofVhe rock; and elusive:— 

they are often, in such a, perfect state of Special. 

preservation, thut even the smallest of Simple univalves, ..106 

them retain their most delicate processes. Simula bivalves. 375 

Every part of the globe, of any cousid, Coinplicuted bivalve?,’ .’ .’ 0 

erable extent, exhibits tho same phe- . Multocular univalves,. 

nomenon; and, what is at length per- /'imT 

fectiy established respecting tlicso pro- ' ' «0 

ductious, they differ in specific, and often The third, or most recent division, com- 
Jm generic reserhblances, from the shells prises all the beds above the chalk; or the 
fvof the present day, and the differences tertiary formations:— * 

' * Li • ’ ' i . *i 
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Simple univtilvcsi . . .259 

Simple bivalves, . .141 

Complicated bivalves,.. 0 

Multilocular univalves,. 8 

' * 408 


The shells of the most ancient formations 
exceed, in complexity of structure, those 
in the subsequent strata, and in our pres¬ 
ent sens. They arc more frequently en¬ 
dowed with that complicated structure 
which euuhled their inhabitants to rise 
and sink with them in the water. Of this 
class are the numerous race of tuatiy- 
fclmrnborad univalves—the nnutilitcx, the 
iirimonites, and orlbocemtiti3; and of the 
(i.tass of complicated bivalves are the 
spiriferx, and the genera pentumerus and 
piValurtiis. Tlio table given above fur¬ 
nishes the niciins of comparing the num¬ 
bers which existed in each*class, during 
separate periods, or geological periods. 

First Division .—Ancient strata, including 
lias. 

Species. 

Simple univalves, .36 

Simple bivalves,.67 

Complicated bivalves,.<51 ? 

Multilocular univalves, .... .'83 J 

237 

Second and third Divisions .—Remaining 
strata, above the litis up to diluvi¬ 
um 

i ' Spirits. 

Simple univalves,.3(55 

Simple bivalves,.51(5 

Complicated bivalves,. ...... 0? . 

Multilocular univalves, ..... 147 $ 

1028 

It will thus be perceive*!, that the number 
of complex species in the first division is 
nearly equal to those in the immense se¬ 
ries of succeeding strata, 134 being pecu¬ 
liar to the lowest, and 147 to the remain¬ 
der. But the individuals arc infinitely 
more numerous in the older strata than in 
die later, and give a more decided char¬ 
acter to those formations than appears 
from a comparison of genera or s|>ecics; 
and the class of complicated bivalves is 
wholly limited to this older division. The 
difference is still more striking when we 
cotmrae the first with the.third division; 
thtpPnple univalves-in the former being 
to those in the latter in the proportion of 
one to seven; butthe complicated.species 
in the same divisions are in the reverse 
ratio nearly of seventeen to ,one. I On 
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comparing, the proportions' which the 
classes or shells under each division bear' 
to each other, differences equally remurk- 
able ore oliservahle. Thus’ the univalves 
in the first division are to the complex * 
species as one lo tour; in the second oh 
one to one and one third only; und, in the 
third, as thirty-two to one; so .that, as a’ 
general rule, it may he stated, that the ani 
cient formations are characterized (by 
complicated shells, the ruiddfe series by 
bivalves, and the upjior by simple bi¬ 
valves. The organic remains ol‘kind ani- . 
mats imbedded in strata, and disjiersed > 
through dihivial gravel, do not exclusively 
belong to species at present unknpwn; 
though this is the case with such as are 
not found very near the suriiice; many 
of these are of species still inhabiting the 
countries where they are tints found; 
while of the rest it may be said that they 
cither belong to'species at present inhab¬ 
iting remote countries, or to species and ' 
genera now wholly unknown. In vari¬ 
ous parts of this country have been ftmud 
the remains of the 'elephant and masto¬ 
don ; in Ireland have been found the 
remains of the deer, of a size far exceed¬ 
ing any new known; and in Scotland 
have been tbund the remains of tiie elk, 
as well ns those of an animal of die ox 
kind, hut larger than even the urns. In 
France, Germany mid Italy, and, indeed, ' 
in most pruts of Europe, remains of large * 
nni>pnls have been found. According to 
Pallas, from tlio Tuuais to the continental 
ang% nearest to America, there is hardly 
a river in this immense space, especially 1 
in the plains, upon the snores or in the * 
lied of which have not liecn found the 
hones of elephants, and of other animals 
not oflhat climate. From the mountains 
by which Asia is hounded to the frozen 
slibres of the ocean, all Siberia is tilled 
with prodigious bones. The best fossil 
ivory is found in countries nearest to the 
Arctic circle, ns well as in the Eastern coun¬ 
tries, wAich are much colder than Europe . 
'under the same latitude. The number 
ofbbnex wjiieh have been discovered of 
the rhinoceros is very considerable, pot 
only in Siberia, but in Germany, and in. 
other ;>arts of Europe. An entire animal. 

' of this species, still retaining its skin, fat .. 
and muscles,Jms been dug near the river 
Willioui, in the eastern part of Siberia, from 
under a hill which is covered with icb the 
greatest part of the year; and, more re¬ 
cently, ail elephant 1ms been 4ound im¬ 
bedded in ice near the mouth of the Lena, 

- in the same country. This last was cov¬ 
ered Tjy hair of two kind? {.one short,fine, 
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and crisped, resembling woqI, and the 
other long, like bristles. The flesh was 
'still in such high preservation that it was 
eaten by dogs. At present, there are hut 
two existing species of elephants; one 
(the Asiatic) being distinguished by its 
' grindeiw being divided into transverse and 
nearly parallel plates, and die other (the 
African) having these [dates disposed iu 
lozenge-like forms. The elephantine re¬ 
mains found in Siberia have been supposed 
to belong to no existing species; for, though 
the teeth are formed of plates disposed par¬ 
allel to each other, as in the Asiatic, these 
plates are thinner and more numerous- 
Several quadrupeds of the lizard tribe, 
very* much like the large monitors now 
existing in the torrid'zone, nrp found in 
the bituminous slates of Thuringia, iu the 
midst of innumerable fishes of genera now 
unknown. The Alpine limestone of Ger¬ 
many and Lorraine lina produced skele¬ 
tons of a large sea tortoise, whose shells 
might he from six to eight foot iu length. 
’Thdiic/ifhyosaurwt (discovered by sir 10. 
Ilorne), ot the reptile family, has u head 
like die lizard, armed witli conical and 
pointed teeth, enormous eyes, a spine 
composed of flattened vertebra:, slender 
ribs, and four limits, of winch the femora 
and humeri an: short and thick. This 
extraordinary animal, of which four spe¬ 
cies have been discovered, ami of which 
the largest is twenty feet long, is found 
imbedded in the oolitic and lias lime¬ 
stones. The plesiosaurus, discovered by 
Air. Conybenrc, and which belongs tQllie 
same formation, is still mom monstrous in 
size..' It lias similar limbs, but mom elon¬ 
gated .and flexible. Its shoulder and jm-I- 
vis are stronger, its vertebra: mom assimi¬ 
lated to those nflizards, but distinguished 
from all oviparous utid viviparous quudni- 
, peds by a slender neck, ns long us its body, 
rising from tbo trunk like the hotly of a 
sferpent, and terminated by a very snudl 
head. Of this -hydra-like monster five 
species afe' already known. Thyy- wofe 
discovered iu Engliititl, and imve. since 
been found in France nud # Germany. 
Still another very remarkable genus "of 
reptiles, found iu the oolite and the higher 
sands, is called the megalosaurus ; for, 
with the shape of lizards, and particularly 
of the monitors, of which if has the cut¬ 
ting and indented teeth, it exceeded sev¬ 
enty feet in v length. It was discovered in 
England by Mr. Buckland, and has sinco 
1 been found in France and German^ But' 
■dhe jnoat remarkable animal fountl in-die 
vHaty limestones is the flying lizard—a rep¬ 
tile with a very short tail, a long body, a 
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muzzle greatly extended, atul turned with 
sharp teeth, .supported on high legs, the 
anterior extremity having one excessively 
long claw, which is hnugined to have 
given support to a-onernbrane for sustain¬ 
ing it .in the air, together with four olber 
toes of ordinary size, terminated by hook¬ 
ed claws. Three ’species of this extraor¬ 
dinary genus have bccu found, all of 
which are very small. The mosaurus, 
found in the chulk mountain of St. Peter, 
near Maestriclit, is upwards of twenty-live 
feet iu length. Its jaws am armed with 
very strong teeth, and its palate is furnish¬ 
ed with teetli also. It has more than J30 
vertebra: in its spine; and its tail is high 
and broad, and must have formed a large 
vertical oar. Scarcely less remarkable are 
the organic remains found by the cele¬ 
brated Cuvier in the gypsum quarries 
about. • Paris. They belong to several 
families, some of which resemble the 
tapirs, others the rhinoceros, others the 
otter, though nearly as large as the wild 
honr. Besides the paehyilcrmnta, the M 
same quarries afford carnivora, many sorts 
(if birds, crocodiles and tortoises, Twqgt 
other remarkable animals, which formed at 
part of a creation of living beings anterior 
to that ift present existing upon our earth, 
are. die megatherium of Paraguay, and the 
megalouyx of Virginia. They am sup¬ 
posed l»y Cuvier to belong to the family 
of rdcnlulu, and may !>c placed lietwccn 
the sloths and tin: ant-eaters, but nearer to 
the former than to the latter.—As respects 
vegetable remains'in a fossil state, subter- • 
ntuenn collections of hiumiiuized wood, 
and other vegetable matter, am found at 
various depths in different parts of the 
world. Cniincll coal, as well as anthra¬ 
cite, frequently exhibits traces of'ligneous 
texture iu its substance, which could' 
have been derived only from wood. The 
argillaceous iron-stone and slates that ac¬ 
company coal contain, with remains of 
linyiy other unknown vegetables, parts of 
various cryptogamous plants, the recent 
analogies of which are found only' in', 
tropical regions. Tt is impossible to give 
an idea, without figures, of'thc beauty und 
variety of the impressions thus found in 
the argillaceous and bituminous slate • 
formations of the coal measures.—Con¬ 
cerning the mineral matters which enter 
into the composition of fossils that are, de¬ 
nominated petrifafitimsr -and 'all organic, 
•remains nre thus termed whose original*par¬ 
ticles have given place to matter of Another. 
sort—they nre chiefly of three kind's, viz. 
calcareous, siliciods and argillaceous. Iron 
and copper pyrites ore found perform-. 
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hig the same part, though with less fre¬ 
quency than the substance first mention¬ 
ed. Fluor rarely occurs ag the replacing 
material of fossik The preefoe manner 
in which the substitution takes place it is 
difficult in many cases to conceive of: in 
general, we are sure that the mineral 
mutter is slowly deposited by intromission 
into the original interstices and cavities of 
the organic body, or is introduced to fill 
the spaces which have been produced by 
the partial removal of the original organic 
’ substance.—In conclusion, we have only 
,to remark concerning theso monuments of 
■ former worlds, that, in the several forma¬ 
tions composing the- outer part of the 
parth down to the primitive* rocks, the 
fossil remains which they contain vary in 
epcli formation, and /it the same time dif- 
li>f from* those beings which now exist. 
‘The discovery of auiuials peculiar to cer¬ 
tain formations, and the. general agree¬ 
ment with each other of tiie lbssils of the- 
same formations, have led to the belief 
that these several formations were the 
consequences of successive changes ef¬ 
fected on the earth’s surface; and that 
the contained fossils are the preserved re¬ 
mains of the sevcrul'creutions which had 
been successively formed to accord with 
the state of the. planet under its several 
changes. In the lower, and consequently 
earlier formed, strata, are liamd the bitu- 
lninixed remains of unknown vegetables; 
and in the musses of mountain limestone 
are immense accumulations of erinoideal 
and tfVebratulur remains, of the immereus 
species of which trilies scarcely a living 
individual can now he found. I lore also 
exist the multilocnlar univalves in such 
abundance, while the genus nautilus is the 
only one of this family whose existence 
through a few species is continued to the 
present, day. The fossils of t lie next stt- 
' perior formation—the lias—afford proofs, 
also, of their having been the production 
of a distinct creation. Hut the most de¬ 
cided proof of these fossils being the re- 
1 mains of another world, and of a distinct 
.creation, is their containing relics of a 
tribe of enormous marine animals, such as 
quadrupeds possessing tiie blended struc¬ 
ture offish anil lizard, no traces of which 
jiave been observed in the preceding 
strata. The fossil remains, through the 
. succeeding higher formations of oolite, 
green sand, chalk and clay, show new 
genera, both of saurian.and testaceous an¬ 
imals ; aud when we follow, on the sur- 
' .face of the vast moss of up]>er clay, tiie 
traces of diluvial action, and the desola¬ 
tion which accompanied (Jie ’lost grand 


catastrophe Which the planet appears to 
have sustained, we there find the remains * 
of anotlier creation—-the 'terrestrial quad¬ 
rupeds. These changes in tiie stqte of the 
planet, and this partial destruction, appear 
to have been succeeded by die creatipu of ' 
man, and of such quadrupeds and other 
animals* as were fit inhabitants of die 
earth after its last change: from whence 
it appears that beings have proceeded, 
gradually incpiasing in superiority, from 
testaceous animals to reptiles, marine and 1 
fresh water amphibia, quadrupeds, and, 
lastly, to man.—For further information,, 
see Parkinson’s Organic Remains of a For¬ 
mer World (London, 1 804—11,3 vols., 4to.}; 
and his Introduction to the Study of Organic 
Fossil Remains (1822); Buck land’s Re- 
liquire Diluvianre (London, 1824—28); and 
Cuvier’s great work Qssrmtns Fossiles . 
(3d cd., 1820, 5 vols.); Sclilotthcini’s Bei- 
triige zur Mora der Unkrwtlt; and Stern-' 
berg’s Darstelhmg der Flora der Vonrelt; 
Link’s Urwell mid das Jllterthiun. (Ber¬ 
lin, 1821); Schubert’s UruvU unddie FLc- 
steme (Dresden, 1822); and Kruger’s Ges- 
chichle der Unorlt (Gncdliuburg, 1822). 
Godinan’s Natural History describes the 
fossil remains of North America. See, 
also, ouy articles Geology, Mastodon, Mam¬ 
moth, 'Mcgulotherium, Megalosaurus, &e. 

- Okcjajvoj.ouv ; a term used to denote a 
branch of physiology which treats, in |mr- 
ticular, of the different organs of animals,’ 
especially of the huuiiuf species. Ti is, as 
may well be imagined, one of ilia most 
interesting branches of liufund science. 

Okgiks (lipyur); the mystic rites and 
wild novels celebrated in honor of Bac¬ 
chus; also the festivals and mj stories of 
other deities. (Stic Bacchus, and Mysteries.) 
’I'iie term lias hence been applied to any 
scene of riotous mirth nudexccssive revelry. 

Oriental Empire. .(See Byzantine 
Empire.) 

Oriental Literature. This vast 
field of learning, which comprises the lan¬ 
guages and literature of nations, some-of 
which arc totally distinct from others, lias 
been cultivated, in recent times, with great 
zeal. Not only is the number of Oriental 
languages, now studied, much greater 
tliuii formerly, but they are much iftoro 
accurately known. Formerly, even the 
most celebrated Orientalists, in general, 
possessed but a superficial knowledge; ■ 
and die difference between the learning 
required from a classical philologist, and . 
thut expected from an Orientalist, in Bis 
•branch, was very gflpat. • Many Oriental¬ 
ists were unable to conjugate or declino 
die Arabic correctly. The grammatical 
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knowledge of some of these languages 
has become .much more profound iu our 
lime, though there have been, yot,, com¬ 
paratively lew Oriental works printed. 
This great change must be traced, ill part, 
to the writings of Silvestre dc Sacy, who 
may be considered as having more knowl¬ 
edge of Arabic thau any other European 1 
scholar. Xlis Grnmmaire Arabs (Paris, 
JrilO) gave an entirely new turn to the 
study of this language, mid indirectly in¬ 
fluenced the study ofJ?ersiati mid Hebrew. 
Tliis progress is, iu part, also attributable 
to the zeal and activity of the English in 
India, whidh have been e.vTtcd not only 
on the Indian languages, but also in the 
publication of Persian and Arabian works. 
From English presses in the East Indies, 
at Scramppre and Calcutta, and front the 
Turkish in Scutari and Constantinople, 
havo issued the most important works of 
Oriental literature; for instance, the origi¬ 
nal dictionaries of the Arabs, Persians 
apd Turks. Not .only lias the study of 
the languages been much extended iu re¬ 
cent times, but much lias been done for 
its application to scicntificu), historical, 
geographical, mythological and philosoph¬ 
ical investigations. It must he confessed, 
indeed, that instances nre not wanting, in 
which inquirers have been seduced, by 
these discoveries, to erroneous theories, 
particularly through unfounded etymolo¬ 
gies. Five Asiatie societies have been 
‘ established, by Europeans, for the promo- 
'turn Of the study of Oriental literature, 
three of which are in India (in Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras), and are composed 
Of scholars and military men. Each of 
' them publishes its Transactions. That 
of Calcutta has published 15 volumes, un¬ 
der the name of Asiatic Researches. That 
of Bombay, of a much later (late, lias pub— 
lishcd at least 3 volumes. The two other 
' societies are that of Paris (founded iu 1822, 
'under the presidency of Silvestre de Sacy), 
and that of London (royal Asiatic society, 

‘ founded in 1820, under die presidency of 
Cdlebrooke). The Paris society publishes 
the Journal Asiatiqw. The J/union soci¬ 
ety has published 3 volumes of extremely 
valuable Transactions. The Asiatic Jour¬ 
nal is also published in London, which is 
useful for Asiatic intelligence, hut in 
which, ho,waver, the literary articles sire 
1 not generally* of a very high character. 
The Annals of Oriental Literature, begun 
tome yeans ago in London, ceased with 
tire 3d volume. Similar periodicals ap¬ 
pear in Calcutta, and Malacca. Germany 
has, in this department, the Fundgruben 
. eles Orient s (Mines of the East), published 


at Vienna, chiefly supported by the efforts 
of Von Iluinmer, and Bchlcgel’s Indiache 
Bibliothek, published at Bonn.' There are 
institutions*!*)! instruction in the Oriental 
languages at Fort William iff the East 
Indies, at Ilayleybury iu England*(for 
officers of the East India company), at 
Paris, Vienna tmd Petersburg. The libra- 1 
rios of Paris, London, Oxford, the Escu- 
riui, Rome, Gotha, Vicuna, Berlin, Copen¬ 
hagen, Upsul, Petersburg and Constanti¬ 
nople,' contain the richest materials in 
Oriental literature. Gotha contains more 
Oriental manuscripts than any other Ger¬ 
man city. They were collected by Setft- > 
sum, iu Alcp|H>, Damascus, Jerusalem and 
Cairo. lYtqrshurg ]msscsscs the richest col- ; 
lection ol’( Ipeutul (i.e. Molmi umcdnii) coins, 
the inspector of which, Mr. Fralm, is tlio 
most learned Oricntaf numismatist. Tim 
collection of manuscripts, iu that city, has ' 
been increased by several taken during 
the last invasion of Turkey by the llus-’ 
sians, mid the study of the Oriental lan¬ 
guages will lie greatly benelitcd by 
the newly-established Oriental institution 
at Petersburg, intended for the instruc¬ 
tion of Russian professors, interpreters 
and diplomatic agents. The members, 
will publish uu Asiatic Journal. The 
languages to be taught are Arabian, Per¬ 
sian, Turkish, Tartar, Chinese, Mautchoo, 
Sanscrit, Tibetan, Mongolian, Cuhnqck, 
Georgian and Armenian. After a study 
of five years, the students will be sent to 
ihc respective countries to perfect them¬ 
selves. Some of the most important, 
works recently published id the dtipart- 
ment of Oriental literature, are as follows: 
In Sanscrit, the ancient learned language 
of Tiidiu, great progress has (icon mude by 
Wilson’s Sanscrit anil English Dictionary 
(Calcifttu, 1819), before which there was 
no dictionary of that language. The host _ 
grammar is, os yet, that of Wiikins (Lon-" 1 
don, 1808). A more recent one 1 , by Yates 
(Calcutta, 1820), has given some valuable 
additions on prosody and- grammatical 
terminology, but is, in other respects, not' • 
thorough. Frank, a German, published a 
i Grammitika Snnukrita (Wftrzbiirg, 1823); 
Bopp up Auafiihtlichea Lehrgeb/iude rfcr 
Sanskritsnrache (Berlin, 1825,4to.); Fihqk ■ 
plsb published a ChrestomaOiie- (Alunicb, 
1820—21). Among die Indian writings 
published, ore Nalit, a romantic episode, 
front the Maliabharata, Sanscrit'and Latin, 
by Bopp (London, 1819) ; Ardschum's 
Visit to the Heaven of Indr a; also an cpi- J 
sode of the Maliabharata, Sanscrit and' 
Gerbian, by Bopp (Berlin, 1824, 4to.); 
Bhagavadgua^ a philosophical episode of 
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the MalinhHarata, Sanscrit aqd Lfttin, by' Peldhvi languages, tWiich . Anquetil de- 
Schjegel (Bonn,1823).' - The. whole poem Perron knew but imperfectly, we may cx- 
Rnmijanu, with a Latin translation, in 8 pect more profound resetfrebefc by ineans 
vols., without the notes, is publishing by of the manuscripts which Bask (q. v.) has 
A. W. von SchlegeL Among the works carticd to CojMaihagen. Among them 
most recently published in India is the are also .writings in the Pali language,-the 
poem Meghanuta (Messenger of the ancient sacred idiom of Farther.. India. 
Clouds), by Caiidasn, with an English Desatir (Bombay, 1818) chums, likewise, 
translation by Wilson (Calcutta,.1813) ; ,to belong to the ancient.Persian literature, 
the two epic poems Kiratardshtmija (Cal- but is probably of more modern '•origin, 
enttu, 1.814) anil Sisubalabadha (Calcutta, For the modern Persian, the original dic- 
1815); Dmakruma Sangraha , a dissertu- tionorics, Shcms rllogat (Calcutta, 1806)' 
tiou on the Indian law of inheritance and Burkdni Kaii (Calcutta, 1808) are im- 
(Culcutta, 1818).' llatiglitoD, professor at portunt. The most complete grainmnr is 
Hay ley bury, lias begun a new edition of tljnt by Lumsden ((Calcutta, 1810, 2 vols., 
the Code, of Menu. (q. v.) Investigations folio). Of die rich literature of this beau- - 
in the department of comparative pliilol- Li fill idiom, many works have been pub- 
ogy have liecii presented, by Bopp, hi lished in India. The most important 
his Conjugalimisustem der Sanskritsprache among the latest, are the edition of the 
(Frankfort, 181U), and in the Annals of Shandmeh, of Fordusi (Calcutta, 1811) and 
Oriental Literature, richlegcl has also the 'hkendemamth of Nis;\tni (Calcutta, 
promised tin KlyinoUigiminNomim relnting 1812). Sacy has published u religious 
to the same subject. Besides the Sanscrit, poem, Pnul-nmnch,<m le Litre des Conseils 
the litiug languages of India, more or less ‘ (Paris, 1819). Kosegaiteu has published 
connected with it, have been cultivated some extracts from the Persian tales of • 
with great /.tail by the English: for most Nechsehebi, in the Tuiinamch (by Jken 
of them, we now possess excellent lnonu- ami Koscgiuten, Stuttgard, 1822). Cor¬ 
als ; lor instance, for the Bengalese, tlio res lifts given an abstract of the great liis- 
Gnmuiiar and Bernier of Hniigliton (Lon- toricnl poem Shnnamh, under the-title 
don, 1821); the Dictionary by Carey (Ser- Heldenbucli von Iran (Berlin, 1620). Wo 
ampere, 1815); for-the Uindoostunee, the have a view of (lie most important poets 
Grammar by ^liakespcar (London, 1818); of lVrsilt in Hammer’s Geschichte der schb- 
and the Dictionary by the same (London, nen Rcdekiinste Persians (Viehna, *1818). 
1820); for the Mahmttn, the Grammar (See Persian Language and Literature.) 
and Dictionary by -Carey (Scrain|K>iv, The study of Arabic—a noble, iniuily, 
JfcOri and 1810). Authors in these modem rich stud cultivated idiom—has been much 
Indian languages have also been printed, facilitated by the publication of tho best 
(See Indian Languages and Jjif eralurr.) original Arabic dictionary, Kemus (Culcut- 
In tbo department of Chinese literature, tit, 1817). Sacy lias published a new edi- 
Murrison’s (q. v.) Grammar (Scranipore, tion of bis*Grammar and Chrestomalhic 
1815); bis Chinese ami English Dictioiia- (Paris, 1820, 2 vols.). Kosegarten’s Chres- 
j-y (Macao, 1815—1820); -Abel Ruinusut’s tomathia Arahica (Lcipsic, 1824) contains 
Hitmens d? la Grnmmam ('bitwise (Paris, unpublislied historical and poetical selec- ’ 
1822), are works of high reputation. The lions, with a dictionary ami grammatical 
.Asiatic society at l’uris 1ms set on foot a explanations. Frcitug,in Bonn, is occupied 
revision of Rodriguez’s Grammar of the with a new Ambic-Latin dictionary. A* 
Japanese. For the Tartar languages, *ve work of classic value for the study of Ara- 
have IWumisat’s liecherchcs sur les Longues liic, is fciacy’s Hariri (Paris, 1821),’ accorn- 
Tartares (Paris, 1820). Klaproth pub- pauied witli Arabie commentaries. Among 
fished,, at Paris, a Dictionary of the Mailt- the Arabic poems recently published, Ko- 
cboo Tartar. Several Tartar works have segarten has given to the public the Am-. 
-been published ut Kazan, chiefly destined rm ben Kellhum Moullaka (Jena, 1810) ; 
fin; instruction in tliti Mohammedan relig-. Freitag, the Carmen Caub ben sohajr i 
ton ; the Russian imperial chancellor, count (Bonn, 1822); Ifcngstcnborg, the Amriul 
lloinanzoft) has ordered the printing* of Kaw MoaUaka (Bonn, 1823); Horst, the .. 
Mie Tartar historian Abulgasi. Works in Carmen Moianabbii .(Bonn, 1823). Tho 
Turkish, which is a Tartar language, are whole collection of Motanablii (q. r.) has. 
continually issued from the presses in beta translated, by Hammer, into German ’ 
Scutari and Constantinople. Jaubertfias (Vicuna, 1824). Among the historu?aV,; 
published a new Turkish Grammar, at' . works published are Rasmussen’s Addita- ' 
Paris, but .it is superficial. As regards menla ad Mstoriam Arabum (Copenhagen^ 
the ancient Persknv that is^ the Zend and 3,821'; Freitag’s Selecta ex. IRsloriq Hat- 
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lebi (Paris, 1810); Frahn’s llm Foszlan 
(Pfctersbnrg, 182;}); Uyleribroek, Dt Jim 
Kavkalo (i.ovden', 3822); Hamaker’s Speci¬ 
men Ontalogi (Leyden, 1820); Kosegar- 
tc>n, Dt Mohammcde elm liatutu (Jana, 
1818) •* of the Arabian text of the Arabian' 
Nights, two volumes htiyu appeared in ; 
Calcutta (1818). Hammer and ltagen 
have given new Germun translations.. 
The Arabian romance Anlar bus been 
translated into English (Loudon, 1820). 
The- most important numismatie works, 
of late, have been published by Friihn at 
Petersburg, Castiglioni at Milan, and llal- 
lenberg at Upsal. (Sob . Arabian Lan¬ 
guage and TMerature.) For Hebrew, so 
.nearly related to Arabic, Guseniiis bus 
done initch by his Dictionary; also for 
grammar, for iustance, by his LehrgiMude 
der lJebraischen Sprache (Leipsic, J817). 
An exepllcnt graimnur 1ms been written 
by professor Moses Stuart, of Andover 
(Mass.). Among the uditious of Hebrew 
authors is to be mentioned Cesenius’s 
Isaiah (Leipsic, 1821). In the rabbinical 
literature, the most recent works are, Wi¬ 
ner’s Ckrestomnthia (Leipsic, 182;}), and 
Kosegaiten’s Libir Corona: Legis (Jena, 
1824), which contiiins fragments of an 
author of the sect of the Canutes. (See 
Rabbinical Literature.) Our knowledge 
of the Phoenician hits been extended by 
1 lamdkor’s *J\loaumenta Punica (Leyden, 
1822); and the history of the Plirenicinn, 
and of all other Semitic alphabets, has 
boon illustrated by K'opp’s Bildir und 
Schriflen der J'orzeil (iMuulicim, 1810 to 
J821). (lesenius’s* Samarilanorum Theo- 
logia (Halle, 1822) contains fragments of 
Samaritan, by mps. A new Syrian Gram¬ 
mar has been published by Hoffmann 
(Halle, 1824). 4 ««w Syriac dictionary is 
Agrbntdesideratum; Uuutrcnii-re,atParis, 
has collected many materials for this pur¬ 
pose. We have an important work, re¬ 
markable also ns a religious monument, in 
the Fabian, a dialect of the Syrian, in Nor- 
berg’s 1 Code* JVasara tw (Lu ud,1815; with 
glossaries, 1810 and 1817). We have an 
apocryphal book of the Old Testament, in 
the Ethiopia, Aseensio Jesaire. Vails, Ethi¬ 
opian and Latin, by Laurence (Oxford, 
; 1819), and also the Primus Esrte Liber , 
Etjiiopic und l/dtin, by the same (Oxford, 
1820). Aucljer has'published a now Ar¬ 
menian Grain mar and Dictionary (Ven¬ 
ice, 1816 and 181/). The Armenian 
Translation of the Chronicle of Eusebius, 
fcud Mhnaires historiques el giographuptcs 
sur PArmenie , have also appeared at Paris 
frl8l9). In the Armenian convent 'at 
iVcnicc* Arpieofan. works ace constantly 


publishing. The Asiatic society, at Pans, 
is publishing a' grammar and vocabulaiy 
of the Georgian. Important fragments 
of the Coptic literature have been pub¬ 
lished in Zoega’s Cafalogiu Cadicum Cap- 
ticorum (Rome, *1810). Doctor Young 
(<j. v.) and Chaiupollton (q. v.) have occu¬ 
pied themselves in deciphering undent 
Egyptian writings. (See the Account of 
tho former, and the Pricis du Systhne Hi- 
iroglyphvpie of the latter; see, also, our , 
article Hieroglyphics.) 1 * 

Okiftmm.Mk (aurijlnmme) ; the old royal 
standuhl of France, originally the church 
banner of die abliey of St. Denis, which 
wiis presented liy the aliliot to the lord 
protector of the convent (formerly tho 
counts of Vexin and Pontoise), whenever 
it was necessary to fake up arms *for tho 
preservation of its rights find possessions. 
It was a piece of red tatfotn (thence the 
mime) fixed on a golden spear, in the form 
of a hart nor, and cut into three pointy each 
of which was adorned with u tassel of 
green silk. When Philip I afterwards 
united Vexin to the possessions of tho 
crown, it fell to him to boar the blunter us 
protector of the abbey. It was now car¬ 
ried with the armies, and eveiftually be¬ 
came the great standard of the kingdom. 
Since the time of Charles Vll, it has nAver 
been carried into battle. (See Lan/elor, Me- 
moires de PAcatUmie. dee Inscriptions , viii.) 

OttiuEX, one of tho most learned eccle¬ 
siastical writers, from his untiring dili¬ 
gence surnamed Adamantius , was !>6m 
at ‘Alexandria, A. D. 185, and early in¬ 
structed by liis father in the Christian 
religion and the sciences. His teachers 
afterwards were Clement of Alexandria 
■and Aimnotiius. In his curly youth, he’, 
gave proofs of greatness of soul. When 
his lather was thrown into prison ou ‘ac¬ 
count of his religion, under tlje emperor 
SevertiH, Origen exhorted him to suffer 
martyrdom rather than renounce Cliris- 
tiauity. After the death of liis father, he 
maintained liis mother and sister liy giv¬ 
ing instructions in grarhmar. At the age' 
‘of eighteen, he was appointed to instruct 
the believers in Alexandria. Males api 
female's crowded to his lcethres. ’ To es-. 
cape calumny, he determined to. mutilate.' 
himself; and he thought the act .was jus¬ 
tified by a passage in the New Testament. 
After the (loath of Septimius Scverua in 
211, Origen went to Rome, where he . 
gained friends and admirers., After his. 
return, agreeably tq,thc desire of the bish¬ 
op Demetrius, he continued his instruc¬ 
tions at Alexandria.. A popular tumult 
compelled',him. to flee to Palestine. . Ha- 
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was so highly esteemed by She bishops 
there, that they permitted him to prontyi 
in their * assemblies. His own bishop, 
moved: with jealdusyj recalled him. lie 
was soon alter invited to Aehaia, which 
vvasf 'distracted by various heresies. On 
his way to Caesarea, in Palestine, ho was 
consecrated to the office of presbyter by 
the bishops who were there assembled. 
This laid the foundation for the persecutions 
'which imbitterodlho remainder of his life. 
Demetrius maintained that it belonged 
only to himself to consecmt6 Origun. lie 
summoned two councils, deprived Origeu 
of bis priestly office, prohibited liim from 
teaching in Alexandria, whither he had 
returned, comjielied him to leave the city, 
and excommunicated. him. This sen¬ 
tence was confirmed’at Rome.and liy 
most of the other bishops. Ihit the 
churches of Palestine, Arulrta, Phoenicia 
aiul Aehaia maintained n connexion with 
Origcn, who denied the errors of which 
lie was accused, and went hack again to 
Otusarea. Thcochristus, the bishop there, 
received him as his teacher, and intrusted 
to him the duty of c:?pk;ining the Holy 
Scriptures, lu the year '231, his perse¬ 
cutor died, and Origeu now enjoyed in 
tranquillity his well deserved fame. 
Gregory Yliaumaturgus and his brother 
Athenodortis employed him as their 
instructor. The persecution of tiro Chris¬ 
tians, under Maxitnin, forced him to 
remain for two years in concealment. 
When'peace was restored to the church, 
by Gordian, in 237, (>rigcu took advantage 
of it to travel to Atheas. lie then went 
to Arabia, to whi£h the bishops of this 
province had invited liim, to refute bishop 
JJeryllus, win) affirmed that the divine na¬ 
ture of Christ di<l not "exist before his hut 
man nature.• Qrigen spoke with such 
eloquence that Hcryllus recanted, and 
thanked him for his instructions. Thu 
same bishops called liim to a council 
which they hpld against certniti heretics 
who maintained # thut. dcutli was common 
to soul and body. Origeu spoke on this 
subject likewise with such power, that ho 
gained them all over to his own opinions. 
In a new persecution, under the emperor 
Dcciits, Origeu was viewed as a pillar of 
' the church, was thrown into prison, and 
subjected to die most cruel sufferings. 
. Exhausted by this severity, lie died ut 
Tyre in the year'254. Few authors liiyve 
, written so much: few men have been 
so much esteemed and admired, and 
yet attacked with such virulence, and 
persecuted with such severity, both 
. during his life and. offer his death. . He 


was reprouchcd with having attempted to ' 
blend the Christian doctrines with the 

S itioqp of Plato. Particularly in his book 
e Priiidpiis , .directed against heretics, 
and now extant only in the fragments of a, 
translation by Rufimis, lie presents a sys¬ 
tem founded'on the Platonic philosophy; 
but he gives .his opinions only as a possi¬ 
bility ; moreover, the heretics of his own' 
time, ns he says himself) corrupted his 
writings. He has lieeu accost'd, vvitftr. 
out reason, of favoring materialism. lie 
expressly opposes those who consider 
God as having a corporeal nature. Of his 
works (represented to lie <K)C(J), with the 
exception of the one just mentioned, there 
are extant only his Exhortation to Martyr¬ 
dom, commentaries, homilies, and scholia . 
on the lloly Scriptures, of which ho may 
have intended to explain the whole. We 
still have a large number of them; hut . 
they are, in general, nothing more than , 
free translations. He made a general ap¬ 
plication of the figurative or allegorical 
explanations of the Jews, and. rejected the 
literal moaning, which ho regarded tis the 
mere external jmrt of the former. Besides 
these" exegetieal works, ho distinguished 
himself by his critical talent in his Jhxn-' 

J ila (q. v.), of which an edition was pub- 
islicd by Montfnucon, and afterwards* by 
(’hr. Fr. Halirdt. llis work against Cel- 
sus is considered as the most complete and 
convincing defence of Christianity which 
amiquity can Imast. His works, complete 
in four volumes folio, were published by 
De lu Hue (Paris, 1733—51))* There has 
been much contention about the orthodoxy 
ofOrigcn. Inlhefourth century, the Arums 
appealed to his authority locuiilirmthctruth 
ofilieirdoctriues. The most learned and the 
most celebrated fathers have been found 
both ntpoug bis friends ami opponent^. 
Okiuimal. (See Deer.) 

Okiuinai, Six ; a moral corruption* 
vvliic.li is snid to be transmitted Iraqi the 
progenitors of the human race to all their 
descendants: hence it is also called innate 
or inborn corruption. Thbsc who maintain 
this doctrine suppose that our first parents, 
Ailum and Eve, not only lost their own 
originul innocence by tin; transgression 
and fall related by Moses (Gen. c. 3), hut 
also imparted to their posterity u moral 
nattinf or constitution, by reason of which 
all then arer cither so iucupahlc of good, or 
so prone to evil, that they all actually sin 
os well as their progenitors. This doc¬ 
trine has prevnileiPsiuce Augustine's time, 
or since the commencement of tile fifth 
century. Its advocates appeal to- various 
passages of Scripture; for example, Psalm. 
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i,7; John iii, 0 ; Romans v, 13—15, and 
,vii, 7 -35. It lias been controverted, 
liotvevrr, not only hy particular njigioug 
teachers, but by whole parties and sects 
■ in tin 1 Christian church—the Pelagians, 
Sorim.-ins, Mcnnoriites, aud others—purtly 
by a different interpretation of the pussages 
in Scripture, partly on general grounds of 
reason, against such a hereditary taint of 
humuin nature; as it appears repugnant to 
reason that a moral corruption should-be- 
imparted by a physical act, and still more 
thtit men should he made answerable l'or 
it corruption which was communicated 
to every one without his consent or joint 
act. ' 

Orii.lon, in fortification, is a small 
t rounding of earth faced with a. wall, raised 
on the shoulders of those Imstinus that 
have casements, to cover the cannon in 
the retired flank, and prevent their being 
dismounted by the enemy. 

Orinoco, or Oronoko ; a river of 
Sourh America, one of the largest in tho 
world. Its source has not been ascertain¬ 
ed with certainty, but, according to l.a 
Cruz, it rises from the small lake Ipnva, 
in kg. 5° S' N. It has a very circuit¬ 
ous course of upwards (including its 
windings) of 1500 miles, and flows into 
the, Atlantic, opposite to the island of 
Trinidad, hy about tidy mouths, seven of 
which .are navigable. The principal 
mouth, six leagues wide, is south-east of 
Trinidad, in Ion. 50° 50> W., lat. 8°3(KN. 
The Orinoco is connected with the Ama¬ 
zon hy the Rio Negro and Oassi<|uinri,aiid 
roceiies the-waters of many large rivers, 
among which are the. Meta, A pure, Aruuaa, 
Cituia and Curoui. At the distance of 300 
leagues from the ocean, it is from 3500 to 
3000 tin horns wide; aud at St. Thomas, 
3850 (htlioms; aud, in March, when the 
Waters are lowest, it is 05 tinhorns deep. 
During the rainy season, it inundates the 
iinmeuso plains through which it flows, 
die inundation extending, during die high¬ 
est floods, from 80 to 00 miles on each 
side, presenting tft tho eye a hound less ex¬ 
panse of wutcrss. On the hanks of t(ie 
Orinoco' the magnificence of the scenor^ 
is beyond description. Forests of the 
greatest extent are filled with aromatic 
trees, which diffuse tho most delightful 
odor; birds of the most various amr beau¬ 
tiful plumage abound, and bottles of mon¬ 
keys follow the astonished traveller. Pass¬ 
ing these forests, enormous plains extend 
their vcnlant.Hurfaces farther than the eye 
can reach, tuid the cataracts of tho Ori¬ 
noco give their name to-the whole Cordil¬ 
lera, aud are represented as the most tre- 
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' mondoijs that havte ever been observed; 
but no gbod description of these fhUs has - 
yet been given, though they constitute the 
only outlets lrutn the country situated earit 
of the Andes, to the vast plains oftlie Am-- 
azon. ’ , . ,, !* 

Orioj.f. (icteriis, Brits'.). The beautiful 
birds designated under this name are well - 
' known, in all parts oftlie U.$tUtcs,hy the .< 
richness of their plumage and tlic peculiar 
form of their nests. They -arte exclusively 
found in America, inhabiting the (?. Slates 1 
during the summer, aud wintering further 
south. The female differs widely from 
.the male in brilliancy of color mid in size* 
The young .resembles the female very 
closely. They usually moult hut once a 
year, but the colors arts more vivid in tho 
spring, the plumage of the myle, in winter, 
being somewhat like that of the female. ' 
They build* in trees, fly well, and walk 
quick, holdiiig tho body almost erect. 
The species inhabiting the U. States are' 
/. Baltimore (see Baltimore Bird ); 1. sjm- 
rius ;■ male bird chestnut; head, neck, 
wings and tail biai;k; female niul young 
olive green ; bepeath yellow’; wings and 
tail dusky. This species is commonly 
kupw’ii under the name of orchard bird. It 
inhabits all parts of the ('iiion in sum¬ 
mer, and is fur from being uncommon. 

/. pfuemceus ,or red-winged blackbird; this 
bird, so well known for bis predatory hab¬ 
its, is found in all parts of the L. States in 
large flocks. The male is black, with the 
lesser wing-coverts of a brilliant red; 
female, blackish, varied with whitish. 

/. xaitlliocephulus, ^ellow-heiuletl troopial,. 
found imho Western territory and Mexico. 
It is black, with the head,neck mid breast 
yellow orange, and a white spot on tho 
wing. The female is si dark brown; 
throat whitish, and a round* yellow patch 
on the breast. L pecoris , or cow-bird; a 
well-known species, inhabiting tbfc North¬ 
ern States during the summer,‘and winter- 
' ing to the southward. These are the only . 
birds that, like the cuckoo; deposit their , 
eggs in tho nests of other- species: they' 
also resemble the European starling, in 
following cattle and alighting on their ’ 
I tacks. The mule is glossy black, with the-, 
head aiyl nci'k of a deep silly drub. The, 
-female is sooty brown, {idler beneath. 

I. agvipenma ; reed bird or riee bird 4 
(q. v.). • i 

Orion ; a hero of ancient mythology..' 
He is, ccfmmonly culled the son of Nep¬ 
tune and of Berylla. ./According to Ho- . 
mer, be was a beautiful youth, of whoso' 
'charips Aurora became .enamored. <Tho' 
gods were jealous of her love, and Diana • 
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slew him with her arrows, mthe’isjand of 
Ortygiu. According to other writers, lie 
was! a king and a great, Hunter, and - , as 
'Homer says, continued, oven in the lower 
worm, to hunt in a large meadow the uni- 
malffno had,killed upon earth. ' lie was 
of such gigantic size, that when standing 
ill the middle of the sea, the water only 
reached his shoulders. < If is eyes were put 
out by (Enopion, whose daughter he had 
■attempted to carry away. The oracle, 
which he consulted, advised him to stand 
in the sea, exposed to the rays of flic sun, 
■ until he should regain his sight. 11c died 
of the sting' of ii‘ scorpion. Others say 
lli&t Diana loved Orion so passionately 
that site wished him for li».r husband. 
This condescension so offended her 
brother Apollo, that he resolved on the 
death of the insolent mortal. When 
Orion, therefore, went into the sea, and 
his head alone was \ isihle, Apollo asked 
Diana to try whether she could hit widi 
lier arrows that dark spot visible above 
the waters. The goddess shot the fatal 
arrow, which pierced the head of her 
lover, {fin; .was unconscious of her mis¬ 
take, until the waves bore bis Itody to the 


, chiding the 'uninhabited islets or holms, is 
about, sixty-seven^ of these,’ twenty-nine 
ore inhabited by a population of 27,179 
souls,' and the rest are used for pasturage 
. and the manufacture of kelp. The sker¬ 
ries are hare rocks, which arc overflowed 
at high water. The principal island is 
■ I'omuna, or Mainland, on,which is situ¬ 
ated the chief town, Kirkwall (2212 in¬ 
habitants). The face of the country in 
the Orkneys is low, presenting, in general, ■ 
a surface of heath, or coarse pastures, in- - 
torspersed With spots of cultivated laud, 
destitute of trees, or even of tall shrubs, 
except in a few gardens. There are some 
spacious au«l secure harbors on the coasts. - 
They are separated from Scotland by Pent- 
land Frith, which is twelve miles wide. 
Wild fowl are numerous ; the hcnlhs 
abound with red grouse, plovcrs,niid snipe; 
eagles, wiki ducks and geese, solan geese or ' 
gaimnts, swans, &c. are numerous. The 
skerries swarm with seals ; sea otters,, 
whales, cod, grampuses, oysters, &e., are 
found, barge weds arc often thrown 
ashore, which are-called Orkney beans'; 
they are carried t|iiiIierfroiu America by the 
gult'streum. The climate is \ ariahlc and not 


shore. The .hero, after his death, was 
placed, • with his hounds, as it constella¬ 
tion, In the heavens. It is the brightest in 
the northern hemisphere, and still* bears 
his name. (See Consultations.) 

OrussA ; a province of lJiudnostun, be¬ 
longing to the presidency oflieng.nl, lying 
in the csstdhp part of tile peninsula, with 
the province of Bengal on die north, the 
Northern Cirears on the south, the hrty of 
Bengal on the east, and Guudwuuu on tho 
west. The length is probably about 500 
miles, and tho breadth 100; lint it has 
.'never been entirely explored. The west¬ 
ern part is an almost impassable wilder¬ 
ness of thick woods and jungles, and rug¬ 
ged hills; infested by leopards and other 
beasts of prey. A great part of the prov¬ 
ince is extremely unhealthy, ft has a 
, population of about 1,200*000 Hindoos, of 
•' different trilies, and Mohammedans. The 
• Moguls conquered it in the loginning of 
thfc seventeenth century, atul parti* of tho 
province afterwards fell into the hands of 
the Nizam and the Mahrattas. The Eng¬ 
lish acquired possession of it in 1803. 
(See Mahrattas, and Uindooshm.) 

■ Orkney Islands, or Orcadbs ; a group 
.of small islands on the northern const of 
Scotland, included between lat. 58 s 44' 
and 5& 2.7 N-, and Ion. 19*. E. and 17' 
' W. They ore irregularly scattered over 
a space of about fifty rriiles in length by 
Unity in breadth. Tjieir number, in- 


healthy. Jn summer it is light enough to 
rcud at midnight, and in midwinter the sun 
is only four hours above the hori/ou ; hut 
the nortlieru lights are frequent and 
splendid. These islands were known to 
the ancients under the name qf Orrades. 
They were for a long time mider inde¬ 
pendent Scandinavian priitec s, called the 
juris of Orkney, ami, in tho middle of the 
thirteenth century, were annexed to the 
crown of Scotland. . 

Orlando Fukioso. (Sec Jtriosto.) 

Oklamio Ixnamokato. (See Bniardo.) 

Orleanais ; liofbro tho revolntiun, a 
•fertile province of France. The Loire 
passes through and divides it. Orleans, 
which gave name to the province, was 
the Capital. The forest of Orleans, in this 
province, contains 94,000 acres. 

Orleans ; a city of France, lying on 
the Loire; previous to tho French revolu¬ 
tion, eapitul of tho government of Ortea- 
nais, at present, capital of the department 
of the Loirct, with a population (1627) of 
40,340; lat. 47° 54' N.; lou. 1° 55'E.; 
75 miles south-west of Pifris. The houses 
are wpll built, but the streets in general 
arc narrow and crooked. It lias fotir. 
handsome public squares, a Gothic ca- ■ 
thedral, a 1 Ibtel-dc-ville ,' the Chatciet, 
a splendid bridge over the Loire, of 
sixteen arches, and other edifices worthy 
of notice.' The manufactures and -trade 
of the place are 6tiU <considefable, but 
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much declined- Pliilip of Valois 
^erected it iuio u duchy and peerage in 
%, favor of liis son, and Orleans has since 
. continued to give’the title ,of duke to a 
*• prince of the blood-royal Charles VI^ 
. .conferred it on Ills younger brotlier, who 
became the founder of the Valois-Orhxuis 
, line 

the title was home by the third 
Henry IV, Gaston, .who left no male 
heirs. Louis XIV .conferred it on his 
brother, the founder of the proscut line 
of Bourbon-Orieans. (<See the succeeding 
article.) Philip the .Fair instituted u uui- 
, vcmiiy here in 1312, which formerly had 
great celebrity. In 1428, the city sustained 
u siege against the English, and was re¬ 
lieved by the Maid of'Orlcans (see Joan 
of Arc), jvliose statue, in bronze, stands in 
one of the public squares. 

Ori.ka.xs. Two houses of this name 
have occupied the throne of France. 1. 
..On the death of Charles VIII, without 

■ issue, in 1498, Louis, duke of Orleans, 
great grandson of their common ancestor 
Charles V, and grandson of the first duke 
of Orleans, being the neurcst heir, ascend¬ 
ed the throne under the title of Louis X!I. 

> (q. v.) llenry III (died 1580 ) was the last 
• sovereign of this house, or the Falois-Or- 
' leans branch. (See France, division Sta- 

■ tistics.) 2. The reigning house, or that of 
Bourbon - Orleans,is descended from Philip, 
duke of Orleans, son of Louis Xlll, and 
younger brother of Louis XIV. His son 
Pliilip II, duke of Orleans, was regent of 

’ France during the minority of Louis XV. 

' His grandson, Louis Joseph Pliilip, who 
1 distinguished lmqsclf during the French 
.'revolution of the eighteenth century, mar- 
’ 'Wed Louisa, daughter of the duke of lVn- 
, tlu£vre (son of the count of Toulouse, a 
natural son of Louis XIV), and was lie- 

■ headed in 1793. (See these articles.) His 
' only surviving son is Louis Philip I (q. v,), 

king of the French. (See the prece.<ling 
article, Orleans, city.) 

” Orleans, Gaston Jean Baptiste de 
France, duke of; thin! sou of Henry IV 
t and Mary of Medici, liom 1608, was in- 
‘ volved, without glory, and without suc¬ 
cess^ in all the troubles that agitated the 
reign of Louis XIII and the minority of 
Louis XIV, lour 'times quitted the kirig- 
dom, and four times returned with arms 
/ in his hands. His early education was 
/miserable, and was the cause of the fee¬ 
bleness of’ character which he displayed, 
through life, altliough he bad received 
~ from nature much more, of hiS father’s 
spirit than Louis XIII, The jcakmsy 


Wife, Ann of Austria, had' borne liim. 
children, entertained of his brother; was 
the first cause bf that difference between 
litem, which the duke’s, vindictive tepiper 
never allowed to be permanently healed. 
By his first .marriage, witlf Mary of Bour¬ 
bon, heft-ess of the house of Montpdtisier - 
This line having become extinct^ ■ he ha(l a daughter, tlio anther pfsome in- - 

! *'.. 1 -*"■ * 1 ”' * , : - 1 son ol torestiug Memoirs. (See Montpensier.) 

To divert the duke from a second mar¬ 
riage, which the, jealous king ibared, and 
which even 'Richelieu esteemed hazard¬ 
ous, no efforts were spared to gratify his . 
passion tor play, and for the arts., lie . 
continued this life of dissipation until, 
in the dispute between the queen mother' 
and curdiiml Richelieu, he took part 
against the court. ’ 'Phis dispute, resulted 
in the triumph of the curdiiml. (See • 
Richelieu, and Louis Xllf.) -The duke 
of Orleans was also obliged to submit,, 
and in his political conduct and life now 
displayed that singular vacillation which 
led the cardinal be Retz to say of liim, 
that he engaged in every thing* becnuAo 
lie wanted firmness to refuse those who 
led him, and that lie always -came off 
with disgrace because ho wanted courage 
to persevere. When the’dukc—Who, at 
one moment, full of defiance, took arms 
against the court, and united himself with 
the enemies of his brother, and at another, 
full of humility, siibipittcd to the king and ' 
the cardinal—sued lor the-hand of Slary, 
daughter of the duke bf-’Lormirie, new 
disputes broke out between* him and 
the king. The rnarriftge was secretly 
concluded, and was not. made- known 
until two years afterwards to 1 the Icing, 
who, by a deereu of the parliament of •' 
Paris, had it declared dull. This decision ' 
gave rise to a war of pens between the . 
jurists and the theologians. The duke 
continued to taken part iu aft the troubles, ( 
and the validity of bi$ ma/riagn whs not ‘ 
acknowledged until after the death of , t 
I.ouis XIII. During the distort laneyis.of'' 



tor De Retz (q. v.), the soul of ihpFrond& 
who soon saw through the character of / 
his fickle and feeble confederate.. Aftpr - 
tlie termination of the troubles'(Ifi48)»($h'o 
duke was banished to Blojs, where /he'-l 
died in IGflO.- (See the. Memijes of his'! 
daughter, aboye-znefttfonedd ‘ V ' - /: 

Orleans, Philip, duke'of, only brother*' 
of Louis XIV, apd founder of tWhpuaerj 
of Bourbon-Orieans, now on the tlirfei© 

. . ------- L- , . of France (see OtUans, and Ltwis PJiiltp \ 

Which fire latter; .particularly before his J), was bom jn 160. Mazarin, >vho sw- 
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4 hfe flqjje'of bating ]K»soned them. On- . princess' of CKaraes. The ..final cohse-- 
^lytiyo members nf the dauphin's family .queticesof Law’s 'dcKeme were owing to , 
..now snrviml- 7 -thc duke of Kerry, spn-in- ‘uje manner in which it was executed, and * 
■daw of the duke of Orleans, nml the duke .to the incoiisitleratedess of « 'the rfegent, 

■ pf Anjou (afterwards Louis XV), who, as' who expected to obtain, by means or it, a. . 
<. two ladies of thy court pretended, was mine of gold fbrhis mistresses andfavor-. ■ 
1 ''saved only by .an antidote. The duke was ftes. lie endeavored, without ^uccgss, to 
exposed to grout ganger from popular vio- . raise die bank notes' .and, public paper- to ' 
ieuce, and was shunned at court, although their nominal-vufiie, by a depreciation of 


die king appeared to be convinced of his 
innocence. At this time, Louis signed an 
edict making his natural sons, the iluke 
of Maine and die count of Toulouse, ca¬ 
pable of the succession, aud, in his will, 
named a council of regency, in wliich the 
duke of Orleans was to preside, but "to 
have no other privilege except that of a 
casting vote- Hot the dyke hod already 
- ceasedto bo unpopular;'the military, die 
noblesse and the parliament were favoru- 
hle to him, and, twenty-four hours after 
the death of the king (September % 1713), 
measures were - taken lor declaring his 

■ will null} aud the duke of Orleans dips 
became sole regent, as lirst prince of the 
b|ood. The new regent promised to ad¬ 
minister the government ou a plan found 
among die papers of the duke of Burgun¬ 
dy, and was conducted to his palace 
amidst die rejoicings of the. people-. The 

■ diflcrent councils were filled with his 
friends, and the alihe Dubois, who was 
commonly known hy the name of the 
ubhi Friponneau, was made a counsellor 
of state: on which occasion the regent 
said to him, “A little honesty, ablie, I beg 

'■ of you.” Du!mis soon hail an opportuni¬ 
ty to render himself serviceable. Since 

■ the'peace of Uln-cht, France had stood 
'.alone. The measures of the regent raised 

tiro suspicions of the king of England. 
The Dutch had still less, confidence in 
► the French -policy, ami inclined more to 
the, Austrian court, wjiicli was hy uo 
. means on -good terms with France; aud 
'.with Spain the duke was involved in |H.*r- 
sotml hostility. An alliance with Eng¬ 
land could alone rctider him secure; and 
Dubois not only effected this, hut also the 
accession of the Btates-gencral, die couse 


the value of die metals, and finally’ issued 
the tyrannical edict (February 24, 1720) 
dial no person should buve in his posses-. 
sion more than 500 livres in silver, coin¬ 
ed or ttneoiued, under die penalty .of 
10,000 livres. All credit immediately dis¬ 
appeared, and the first seeds of die revo- ; 
lotion were sown. The regent, who' 
hated all exertion, left the ministers to 
conduct affairs at tlicir own pleasure, arid 
the politics of his court became very vacil¬ 
lating. lie obliged the legitimated sons 
of Louis XIV to renounce their claims 
to the succession ami die privilege. Of 
styling themselves princes of- the blood. 
To revenge this act of violence, die 
duchess of Maine enti-rcrl into n conspira¬ 
cy with die Spanish minister Cellamare 
(t|. v.) to displace,die regent The duke' 
pardoned her, but some ©flier accomplices s 
perished on the scaffold. ,I)c Mosaics, 
president of the parliament, protested to 
the regent his innocence of auy jiarticijia- 
tion in the plot; but the latter proved his 
guilt and pardoned him. In other re¬ 
spects, justice was strictly-arid' impartially 
administered. A count Horn* was con¬ 
demned to tie broken alive, for the munler . 
of a banker.... The family; and the'cour¬ 
tiers represented to the regent, that the 
count was connected with tfic.most illus¬ 
trious families, aud even with. himself. 

“ Gentlemen,” replied the prince^ .* die 
shame is in the crime, not in die punisil- 
mqpt; and as for myself 1 w ill hear my 
pop: of tho disgraefi.” lu 1723,- lie finally 
resigned die government into the hand sol', 
the young king, whom lio^ad gradually^ 
.made acquainted with alFairs in on utife-" 
strained, manner, and gave^himself up to,, 
die wildest excesses. Yet,'after die dfcatlk.. 


quonce of which was the celebrated triple of. Dubois (August, 1723), ho took upon 
' alliauoc concluded at die Hague (Januaiy himself the duties of premier, arid would 
, 4,1717), which liaffled the plans of Albc- allow his favorite route no share in affairs j. 
Toui, and endrely divided the Spauish and aud it is remarkable^ .'that, . even iii his. 
French houses of Bourbmiin their politi- . orgies, uo state secret. ever/escaped him.* 

cal tW Irm - ' Niitwithatnndiiiif tliis. J thnt. Tin riird iA• IlM'fhWATSSL of ‘ 

* subtle 

minister pfi foreign affairs, afterwards con 


if course.. Notwithstanding this/ that He died, iri•Deccri>h<?*‘» < 472!% qjf apoplexy,^ 
ibde politician, who hurl been made .the consequence vofliittf excesses the' 

mister pf foreign affairs, afterwards con- age bf forty>fiinc^Foi?v ap account oJt-; 
uded ^ double alliapoe- between thethe regent and the r«KUit^ f sep MarmoU““ 
FFrerieh and Spanish, courts, by die mar- tel’s B&gencf . du < 
triages of Louis, XV with an Infanta, arid . ,3806); jgt. fSffebp’s 1 
. .of thp*' prince of die Asturias ^witb dte ^tfetdariy SfeveHoMaSsv 
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Comspondarice wJidUt du .- Cardinal Du~ the destitute were received andfcd, Huv- 
to»w, (Paris, 1815)1 . ’ ■' ing, lieen nominated to the states-geneml 

^ Orukans, Louis Josefljh Philip, duke ns deputy of the noblesse of Crespi, in 
of, great .grandson of-the preceding,^was Galois,’lie espoused the cause of tlte thin! 1 

' /' ’ ‘ wtAte. Want, of courage, only, prevent- 

futbeP, in 1787, bore the title of duke of ed him from appearing at the'head of the 
Chartres. During the revolution he ac- populace. Ou the 12th of July, 1789, he, 




bridled licentiousness. His wife, Louisa him, aiid he soon withdrew into his palace. 
Mary Adelaide do Penthicvre (born 1753), llis adherents now used him merely for > 
whom he piairjed in 17(59,' inherited the their own purposes, and flattered his aid- 
virtues and piety of her lather, the hitious. hopes so long as he was necessary 1 
duke' of Penthievre. The duke of to them. He caused scandalous libels 



Chartres-was accused of'having Seduced 
her brother, the prince of Lambullo, 
to participate in his. oxeeacas, for the 
purpose of ruining his constitution aud 
inheriting his estate. This marriage was 
only a source of unhappiness to the 
duchess, who tinned all her thoughts to 
the education of her sons, of whom the 
only survivor now occupies the throne of 
France, (rice Louis Philip I.) Nature 
had done much ibr the dulfo of Orleans, 
fortune yet more: he was immensely rich: 
his person was rather above the common 
stature, and big countenance was pleasing, 
until his debaucheries had disfigured it 
with eruptions, lie was dexterous and 


against the queen, whom he pursued with 
the most hitter haired, to 1m: distributed; 
and his bust 4 wus carried iu triumph 
through the streets by the populace. The 
attempts of die 5th. and tfch October, of 
which he is considered > tho instigator, 
were but partially successful. Lafayette 
threatened him with a legal investigation, 
and the'temlied prince obtained permis-" 
siou of the king to retire to England. 
He returned in eight months, took the 
civic, oath, and was acquitted, by die as¬ 
sembly, of the charges brought against 
him. On the flight of the king, he de- 
elurcd that he should decline the regency 
in case it were ottered to him. An at- 


active in bodily exercises, not without in¬ 
telligence. but ignorant and credulous; a 
good-natured', weak man, without any de¬ 
cision of character. After having in¬ 
dulg'd' to satiety in all sensual pleasures, 
lie. Tbimd a new kind of excitement for 
his palled appetites in' the storms of the 
revolution, and a new source ol‘ pleasure 
iu the gratifications of revenge. His 
public life was entirely the work of cir- 
ciuinstatiees., Entitled by his birth to the 
place of grand-admiral, lie commanded a 
diviaioHuof the fleet against Kcppel, in the 
action ofV llshant, in 1778; but his di¬ 
vision Wtis not brought forwent: die duke 
yvad accused of cowardice, and r in$iciul of 
being cheated grand-admiral, he was made 
colonel-general of hussars. From this 
time may be dated his hatred of Louis 
XVL Several ytitirs later, he Was chosen 
graud-maStor ofthefrec-masons in France; 
and,, in-1788, ou die licgtnning of the dis¬ 
putes between the court and die parlia¬ 
ment,, he embraced .the popular cause; and 
opposed the''king in the stance-royale of 
Novemlier'iO,. on which account ne was 
fouled, but treated with marks of honor 
% die people. Ife then purchased large 


prang the-, poor gratuitously, or at low 
■pricfis, apd, m‘l7rc afld,.i?99, caused 
{Win thorns, to be prepared, into which 


t<-ni|>t ivns made at diis time to reconcile 
him to din court, and the negotiations had 
taken a favorable turn; but the courtiers, 
who knew nothing of the matter, treated 
him with die most iijaulthig contempt, on' 
his appearance at court, in Janutuy, 1793, 
and even spit upon him its he went down 
stairs) and he was thenceforward the ir¬ 
reconcilable enemy of the king and queen. 
The 20th of June and the 10th of August 
(1792) must have convinced die duke, 
that a stronger party than his own hftd 
now acquired the ascendency. He way 
returned to the national convention as 
member for Paris, with Marat, Kohes- 
pierre and Panton, and, in September, 
1792, he assumed the name of tieoliit) 
and, in Deccmlier, declared, through the 
press, .lus renunciation Of his right ofjsnc- - 
cession to the throne. On die trial of, 
the king, he voted for his death, and whsL 
present at'die execution. The Jacobins, 
who had no longer any occasion for him,.' 
now abandoned hftu: he was struck from' 
their rolls, and included in the general pro^ 

-ascription of the Bourbons. He was im-. 
- prisotied at Marseilles, but was afterwards 
transferred to Paris, and condemned ,toi 
death by die revolutionary tribunal for 4 a. 
.conspiracy against die republic!'‘ He 
hearvl his sentence with dumtiCss, and 
(died with firmness on die same day’(No- 






vemlier 6,1793). Hi* wife, who returned 
to Paris after the restoration, died there in 
1821. ! ' 

Orleans, Louis Philip, duke of. .(Set? 
tfuuis Philip /.) 

Orleans, Maio or. (See Joan of Arc.) 

Orleans, New. (See New Orleans.) 

Orleans Territory. (See Louisiana.) 

Orloev ; a Russian noble family.—'■- 
Gregory Ortoff^ was one of five brothers, 
who lived a riissiputed life. Alter his for¬ 
tune wiw ruined, he supported himself by 
"ambling and other arts, llo served in 
the seven years’ war, and, when count 
Schwerin was taken prisoner, carried him 
to Petersburg.. The grand-princess Cath¬ 
arine, who had just lost her favorite Poni- 
atowski, foil in love with him. He and 
Ids brothers assisted her much in the rev¬ 
olution by which site was declared em¬ 
press, and her litis)mud, the emperor Peter 
1II, deprived of li lb. Orloff soon attained 
the highest dignities ; was allowed to 
wear the picture of the empress in his but¬ 
ton-hole ; and became enormously rich. 
But Orion was tilde and inconsiderate, so 


? ' i ' 

Elizabeth, and htiid hcrcaririedio Iteterk- 
bing. When he' returned, he was brii-. 
liantly received^ .When Paul I ascended 
the throne, he add Barttiiiski, the only 
1 survivors of the reputi&d immlerers of Pa-" 
ter 111, wereobliged*to intend the removal. 
of the body of the murdered emperor frOm" 
the couvcnt of Alexander Newski to. the' 
fortress), during whjch ceremony they had 
to bear the corners of the pall. He remain¬ 
ed ever after in disgrace, and died in 1808." 

Oklofk, Gregory, count . of, Russian 
sonutor, privy-counsellor and chamber* 
iaitt, who distinguished himself jn the ■ 
sciences, was born in 1777, and Was ele¬ 
vated to the seuatorship in 1812.' He was - 
a member of many academics and learned 
societies, and died* in,1826, at Petersburg. 
His chief works are Mimoires hisloriqvcSy 
poliiiques et litltraires sur le Royaumc tie 
Naples , with notes by Duval (2‘ed., 

5 vols., Paris, 1823), translated into (*er- t 
man, English and Italian, and embracing 
the history of Lower Italy from the earli¬ 
est times mrtit 1820; Histoire ties Arts en 
Halit, tin; two first volumes of which treat 


that, alter some time, flic empress wished of music, the others of painting; 'Voyage 
to rid herself of him. lie was sent to dam une Parlit tie hi France, on Lellres ae- 
Moscow to take measures against the scriuliecs et hisloriques (Paris, 1824). 
[iiague, and, when lie returned, wasrepre- Uriah*; a platform of planks laid over 
jented on a medal and triumphal arch in the beams in the hold of a ship of war, 
the diameter of Curtins. He was then whereon the cables are uslmllv coiled. It 


sent to r ockschtuii, in Walachia, to attend 
a conference with the Turks, whom, how¬ 
ever, he offended by liis overhearing char¬ 
acter ; and. the object of the meeting was 
lost. The empress now sent him into a 
sort of banishment, ordering him to remain 
at oue of her castles, to be chosen by him- 
jel£ He went to Zarskre-Sclo. In 1772, 
however, she became reconciled to him. 
She gave him a magnificent palace, and 
qe gave her, in return, the celebrated diu- 
nond. lie . now travelled, married, and 
teemed to lire happily. Potemkin, at tills 
imo, Jiad become tliq lover of the empress. 
Irloff diet! in 1783, after having been for 
iotfte time subject to periodical attacks of 
nsanity.— Alexiy, his brother, showed, dur- 
ng the. revolution in 1762, great courage*, 
disguised as a coachman, he drove the 
impress ffcnn Pcterhoff in a mean cor¬ 
dage. lie was one of the murderers of, 
?et0r HI; rose soon td high dignities in. 
he army ; and, in 1768, was made adnti- 
al of the Russian fleet in the*Archi(>cla- 
to, .with unlimited power, Against the" 
rurks, whom he defeated Off Tschcsrne; 
*or which exploit he was catted Tsckes- 
ntnskoi. He was yet in the fleet when his 1 
jrofber lost the favor of the empress. In 
leghorn, he deceived the -daughter of^ 


also contains the sail -rooms, the purser’s,, 
surgeon’s, Imatswain’s and carpenter’s cab¬ 
ins, and the several oflicers’store-rooms. 
In three-decked ships, the second and low- ' 
cst decks are sometimes called orlops .. 

Oraiomi, I)vke ok. (See Butler, James.) 

Ormukd is one of the spirits mentioned 
in the Xeudavesta. He is subordinate to - 
the Zcroenc Akerene (infinite, and uncre¬ 
ated time), from whom be receives bis , 
power. He is the. first-boro of all,beings/ 
produced by the mixture of original fire 
and water, infinite, immortal,/incorrupt!; 
hie. 1 le was represented as the kingof the.* 
world, and sifting iii.the midst of heaven’, 
upon a high throne, “foe throne of the - 
.good and the perfect,” surrounded by ce¬ 
lestial spirits and the souls of iholaippy. * 
He was called tlie eternal source of . sun¬ 
shine and light: foe sun and moon receiv¬ 
ed their brightness froth him.' He .carried, ' 
as a badge, upon his handjaiing, the sym- 
bol of lilij supreme power,;arid, is some-? 
tiinek represented' as crowned withrays; 
lie is also describeit'as'-a Venerably l old,' 
man, restiug upon foe,, primeval butt, foe V 
cmblein of the . whole organic creatfoo. 

Ornx ; adeportmeut of Fhrncfe. ;(Beri •' 

Oinar^.y -f ^ ^r; 

. Ornithology is that branch of natural 

t \ . . , i j 
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pol&dco wfrifch treats of tribe, rated; to give room for" the xievclopemeift 

or, to use:the ^futStioU‘pjr , CtiyIer' t of ver^'*of ftteeggs.' 'She (till of tfll birds constat* ' 

., tebrated oviparous anii&als^witii’u. double of t<vo lrinndibles, the upper and lower, •' ■ 
circulation and 'ycsplratiott, organized lor die former bping generally died and iin- "■ 
flight. Thp symmetry and beauty display- ■ movable, though in the pafrots it^has the 
oil iiMhe graceful fomis t»t«d varied colors power of motion to assist them in <d»mb- 
of tiiis ‘port’ of creation,' strike the most ing. None of the feathered tribe have 
casuidaml inattentive observer; and the teeth, but the homy case winch covers the - 
wouklerftil adjiptatip* of their structure to mandibles supplies the plaeo of these in- *. 
their peculiar habits,surd inodes of living, etroi dents, and is sometimes serrated,£0as - 
& a source of coilstarit admiration' to die : t<* rcscpible them. In some birds, 'as die . 

, student of nature. Almost every peculiar- fukoiia; the l«u?c of the l#ak is covered- 
ity in tlio external appearance Of birds is 
liiterifor the element they inhabit, and con¬ 
ducive to swiftness of motion. Every part 
• of their frame w formed for lighuiess and 
buoyancy: dieir bodies are covered with a 
soft and delicate plumage, admirably enl- 
culuted to protect them from cold or moist¬ 
ure ; their wings, aldioug|i of the lightest 
Materials, are furnished with muscles of 
such power as to strike the air with great 
force, and to impel their bodies forward 
with astonishing rapidity, whilst the tail 
acts as a rudder, by Which their course can 
I ms directed at pleasure. Their internal 


structure is in perfect eonsonatiee with 
those external' peculiarities. Their lungs 
arc fixed against tlio ribs, and euvelpjMid 
with a membrane pierced with large holes, 
which permit the air to pass into cavities 
iti the breast, abdomen, and even into the 
inferior of the bones. This rotiforniutiun 
„ not only renders them .more buoyant, hut 
also nriHents liny interruption in*theii;res- 
jMration, 1$ the rapidity of their motion . 
through a, resisting medium, and increases 
their vital energy. Some idiyt may Mb 
formed of 'the capacity of birds for rtspi- 
. ration from tbe met stated by Lavoisier, 
that two sparrows constmiu as much air as 
• a Guinea pig.' The anterior extremities 
of birds, being solely fitted for tbe action 
•of flying, are useless either for resting or 
'.grasping;- hence these animals ore biped, 
.and take- objects from the ground with 
their mouth, for which purpose' the neck 
and beak lire elongated and veiy moya- 
JjIu ; the body is also inclined forwurtl !m*- 
ydnd the feet; the-tlnglis are in.advance, 

' and the toes of’tsnch a length as to form u 
’ < sufficient Iwsisf. The pelvis is very long, 
,to give prigin to muscles supporting the 


with a skin, called the cere; anil in the' 
turkey, tlie carrier-pigeon, &e., it is covers' : 
cd with a camtMins appendage. The billv 
is in some lands straight; in others Curved , 
iijiwanls or downwards; in some flat; hi 
others conic, wedgi -shaped, or hooked, 
&e. It enables the bird to take hoid->of 
his food, to strip or divide it, to carry ma¬ 
terials lor building his nest, or food to bin ' 
> oiing, and is a lorpiulahle weapon in the ■ 
rapacious tribe. The nostrils are usually 
of an oval form, anil placed near the iiaso 
of the beak. The eyes are So disposed 
ns to distinguish equally well near and dis¬ 
tant objects, anil their sense of sight is 
exceedingly acute. The sparrow-hawk 
diseorps small birds from an incredible 
distance. Besides the ordinary 1 eyelids, 
there is a third, called the nictitating mem¬ 
brane, \yhic-h is translucent, and defends' • 
the eye of tin* bird from the direct riij« .. 
of the snn, without obstructing the sight. ■ 
Birds have no external car; with the ex- . 
caption of the nocturnal tribes: these have 
a large exterior conch, iu the form of a 
thin leathery piece of flesh. The internal 
ear, however, is very large, and their sense 
of bearing very quick. The brain of birds 
is distinguished by its great proportionate 
size, and appears Kf he formed of tuber- ■ 
eles, and not of convolutions.' .Their di- ,* 
gestive flowers are very great: die stom¬ 
ach is composed of three parts—the crop, 
which is a thin membranous expansion; -, 
the succenturium, also a membranous . 
pouch, furnished with a multitude of 
glands ; and the gizzard, which is provid-' 
ml wjtli two strong muscles, covered in- ‘J 
side by a velvet-like cartilage : here the 
food is ground, or triturated, and its action 
is aided by the presence of sipnll sfom.v.'. _ 


trunk ou the thighs, un<l a set of musejes which birds swallow for tliat purport*, 
o post froth the fiefyis tg flic toes, so arrung- The coverings or feathers ofbinls are mPii 
f‘ eiftbat the simple weight of tlie bird re- mirably calculated for security, warmth* ■ 
f'jtalna’the foes-inu' qexed .condition : in and celerity of motion. They ore of three, $ 
^copsiequenee, they hre able JO ait perched kinds; down, smallor Feathers, and ipfllls:'" 
:lipOtt oue leg with'.security, and without- (Jfocexp, phmat it+pema). The featjIVflspt , 
‘^.becoming fatigued^ TOicr . po^eiior para? which invest the nody have smallbhtjft*.;, 
frbftdiejiema (in cowmen language kiiowfr^mid large- vanes, and are placed overea^V 
\* th&siik-bonca) ireelgngated and eepa T 'pother like shingles, so as, at thesaiite tnh*y . 
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vanes, which in the wing leathers arc 
broad on one side cud narrow 911 the oth¬ 
er, consist of a number of small lamina.. 


tmte residence of the same^birds at differ- ’ 
ent seasons of the year. , At particular 
times in the year, most’ birds remove 
.which are couiiccted hy the interlacement' lhnn one country {a another, or from' 
of a inultiiiufft of ipi/iiue bristles. The inhuid districts to the sea side. The 
largest qtull-foathcrs in the wing, or those periods of these migrations arc observes! 
dearest iiie cxlremitv, arc termed prima - witli wonderful arcuracy, though they are 
ries; those which arise from the fore-ami somewhat regelated by rite temperature 
‘ are called secondaries ; and the weaker of the seasons. Some" species, however, * 
featlicrsattpched to the humerus are lies- are stationary, as many of the Write of 
iglUttsd as scapulars. The quill-feathers prey. (For a particular account of the' 
of the toil tire large and strong, having migration of birds, see the article Migra- 
their. vanes almost equal in size: they are lion of Mwah.) The food of hints, like 
generally twelve in number, but some- that of quadrupeds, is derived from the. 

,times, especially in the gallinaceous birds, animal anil vegetable kingdoms, and, like 
eighteen or twenty. The feathery cover- them, they may be divided into .the grn- 
ingbf birds constitutes their peculiar lienu- ' uivorous and carnivorous, and some which 
■ ty : on this, nature, particularly in the hold a middle rank 5 and their dispositions 


warmer climates, lms lavished the most 
splendid colors. The size of the wings 
is not always iu proportion to the.,buik of 
the bird, but is accommodated 10 its* man¬ 
ner of living. Accordingly, bu ds of prey, 
f swallows, and, in genera), such bints as 
are intended to hover a long timu iu the 
air, havo much longer wings, in propor¬ 
tion to the size of their bodies, than quails, 
domestic hens, &c. In the ostrich, the 
. cassowary and the penguin, the primaries 

- are wanting entirely. 'L’lio flight of birds 
, differs very much from that of bats, in- 
, sects, and, other volant animals. Many 
' birdfj, as falcons, soar lioldiy above, the 
t clouds, whither no eye can follow them, 

and hover for many*"hours, without per¬ 
ceptible exertion, in the air. Likewise 

- swallows, larks, and some other kinds of 
birds, sail to considerable distances with 

' Jlttle effort; others,- as sparrows, have a 
fluttering flight. Some, as the owls, fly 
without any noise; others, as the partridge, 
&C., with a loud whirr. The flight of a 
young bird resembles the tottering steps 
of an. infant. Ydtr see distinctly how 
■ anxiously he seeks for the noiimrf resting- 


atul habits,' us in quadrupeds, arc influ¬ 
enced by the nature of their food: whilst, 
the carnivorous are fierce anil untamable, 
the grnuivoreus are mild, gcutjcj and easi¬ 
ly domesticated; their flesh, also, is more 
wholesome and palatable. Birds, how¬ 
ever, ,-n-e more indiscriminate in their 
food than quadrupeds, and more frequent¬ 
ly supply the deficiency of one kind of 
loud by another; and in the young 
state almost, tdi kinds are carnivorous or 
rather insectivorous. In meutiil capacity; 
lfirds fullyyqunl quadrupeds, and, in some - 
respects, surpass them. Parrots, starlings, 
&.c., retain in memory many words and ■ 
phrases which they have been taught, and ' 
many singing birds whole meioilies. Their 
powers of memory seem also to lie 
evinced by the <hci that birds of passage, 
after an nhscuee of six months, or even- 
a longer time, anil after travelling thoif- 
sands of miles, return to their former home; 
the swallow to her beam, the finrh to tliiS 
tree where last year she roared her young, 
or where she Jiorsdf was hatched.- ■ The; 
diflereuee lietwoen such birds'us love to' 
dwell iu uninhabited places, secure from- 


' place, and-how soon he is tired. The tail- persecution, and suph as ore found on ,the 
serves as arudder in most birds; the long neighborhood of- men; surrounded.,, by. 
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\uear to serve die same purpose. The legs curmiug tuid* docilfty^ean ^.aWdkcaM. 
* indifferent genera of this class arc so di- and improved. . ■ TIjij - field’ kpanOW Js le^ 1 
versified in shajie, that many naturalists cunning than thd house sparrow,WhHt ■ 
^.'have considered thesir differences 'stiffi- has daily.opportunity' to observe tlj!? taw-- 
cicnt for diatinguishing marks of different tile. hiteirfions of hum. f r Iu ; dt-soit: cOitfik 
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for swimming or running, they the butiter^^ftit^witcri he levels it‘«kaixi{ifs 


1ft ofnhtitpe, by. wfcfch die' gjwater part of 1 forty; and eagles a hundred yenht, From 
.ft ' ." 
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inferior larynx.' It ishere that I fie voice of an* sickly and disordered, and many die, \ 

, bqjds is formed; the V&st hody of air con- This process, which occurs every year, ■ , 
turned in the nir-cells contributes to tin; appears to he performed in the following.;' 
force, and die windpipe, by its form and manner:—When (lie feathers have-attain* 
yuovemeats, to tint moditication of the ed their full size, the pen part, nearest fhe 
'voice. The superior larynx is very sim- hinl, grows harder, and shrinks in its di- t <> 
pje and unimportant. Tlie g : ft of song is nmeter, thus gradually compressing, and 
■ given to the,undo birds only, and their filially obliterating the vessels which siin- 


hinl, grows harder, and shrinks in its di- t -> 
mneter, din's gradually compressing, and. 
finally obliterating the vessels which sup- 
.notes ore mostly an expression of love; ply it with nourishment, and thus la*, i 
hence they’arc heard singing chiefly at comes an extraneous hod), which is> at 
. the lime when they are 'pairing. The last loosened in its socket, and lulls off. ' 
birds sing only wlicU they are cheerful. Whilst these changes are taking place, 

In sadness, during rough weather, atid in the rudiments of the new feat Iter an*, 
bodily disorders, they aiv silent. It is com- fonnihg Ik ueath, which rapidly attains its 
rnouly suid thut the gift of song is confined .'natural size, alier it Iras been protruded 
to the birds in northern climates, and that through tin: skin. This process, it will *•, 
nature, in the warmer regions, "has cn- he semi, is very analogous to the annual 
i Jo Wed theirf. instead, with more brilliant, shedding of tin? horns in the door tribe. 1 
colors 1 , but Foster relates, that in Otnlieito (See l)nr.) lUost birds pair at certain 
the birds sing with charming sweetness; seasons, and continue this 7 conjugal union 
and Cook, on his, flrst voyage, found the whilst the united efforts of both arc ncees-. 
forestss of 'Queen Charlotte's sound, in wiry in the foruaitiou of their temporary 
New Zealand, iHlod with liitle birds, wlmst: habitations, and in the. rearing ami inain- 
.voices sounded like silver, bells. To no tenaneo of their oflspring. dome birds, - 
other animal have such various topes been however, especially among those of prey, 
granted for giving utteraneo to different continue their aitaeliment to each other for 
feeliiig)?;'.hinicer, fear, the dread of iniiui- a mneh longer period; sometimes even for 
'■netit danger, desire tor society. or longing life, in general, birds are more prolific 
tor)iis mate, love, melancholy, \.e s are e.x- than quadrupeds, and tlirir product'll e- 
, pressed by a vhrietylif nopwhich make ness is visibly increased by domestication.’ 
u Jungmige intelligible not only to birds of There is a remarjtable circumstance con- 
thj* same species, lint, oticn to the other neetod with this subject, and which is p>> 
tribes.'. When one of the songsters of the culiur to the feathered race—a bird, when 
■Wood perceives n hinl of prey, the whole she has produced her usual number of 
forest grows silent at his warning voice, eggs, ceases, in ordinary cases, to lav. If, 
liinls are spread over the jsliole earth; a, however, by any accident, these eggs are ’ 
lew species extend even from the polar cir- destroyed, site will again by the same 
eleS to the tropics: tlicir places of abode are number. This is strongly marked in the 
suited to their wants and peculiarities, and common hen, who, if her eggs are coin 
. embrace rocks und dens, trees and shrubs, stautly taken away, does not .begin to- • 

” earth aud Water. Whilst wood-pockets hutch, but gobs on producing eggs to an 
and parrots paWall their time upon trees, almost indefinite extont. The ovation'of 
partridges-, quails,' &c„ remain on the bints is considered as an important {Mat y 
ground ; storks aud herons visit the of their history, and w closely attended*/'’'' 

.. :_l __ e. _I • • '_■._... __ 11..^ 1,11 ""V 


v rapid, and tncir ncridu.ql procreation very by brooding over mom. i no osincii amt. 
; enrly. . In tjiiadrupc.dt% the duration of cassowary, however, do not perlbrrti thU^ 
'v.fife usually bears a certain proportion, to maternal duty, merely depositing, their:-- 
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Befoiu hying, all other birds are directed food, and teaching them how to-eoUect it. i 
-bv instinct to Hie operation of builder a v Jttefar diftferdhtwith those hatcbedupoti 
.ujust or habitation for their young.' The 'tress; they remain in the nest for a long / 
: itidifieaiion of birds has deservedly been a' tuns, during yrhioh, both parents are sedu- ", 
subject of much adtnimtion; for mey con-'.- loudly employed in jprbyiding therewith, 
struct these temporary' habitations with : a..regular supnly'pf food. When their " 
such exquisite skill as to exceed tlie ut- plumage is fully grown, they are graduali . 
most exertion of human ingenuity, to imi- hr taught to fly, and, qualified to provide 
tut<* them. Their mode of hqilding, the' tor themselves, the.parents forsake them,, 

materials employed, and the situations ’ ’ I 1 *'- J 

selected, are as various as the different 
kinds of birds, and yet are all admirably 
adapted to their several wants and neces¬ 
sities. They conceal them carefully from 
the eyes, of rapacious animals qnd of men, 
and their caution is greater in proportion 
to the; dangers by which they are sur- 
nnuidedT. .The materials ore carefully 
selected, mid are generally united with 
grea,t art. Iu the jarger number of spo- 
cfesv the female is the principal builder, 
whilst the male carries the materials. To 
give a detailed account of the construc¬ 
tion of nests, would swell this article be-' 
yond alt dim bounds. Those who wish for 
full information on this interesting subject, 
wifi find it pleasingly mid elaborately de¬ 
tailed in Rennie’s Architecture of Kinds. 

Wheu tho building is finished, the female 
lays her eggs: several water-birds lay but 
otic, birds of prey two, crows and ravens 
four, the titmouse from eight to twelve, 
domestic hens forty to fifty. The eags dif¬ 
fer in siite, form, color, &c., according to 
the peculiarities of each species. A fter the 
jwbrmtli of the brooding female (in many 
.'species the male assists the female in this 
..business) has developed mid matured 
! tl )6 germ iu the egg, the young break out 
. "pfthe shells, and tho love, tenderness mid 
care- now shown by the parents are ad¬ 
mirable. The mother warms the naked 
’ brood uiuler her wings, whilst the father 
brings rlie choicest food. The feeble 
• sWntlOw defeuds herself and her young 
ones, or dies together with them; the do¬ 
mestic lieu runs along the pond with 
cries of anguish wheu the young ducks 
jWbjyj* she bail hatched, have been carried 
r by their instinct into the water. When 
, the'youug'are produced, the next object 
i of . parental Caro is their protection afid 
Support;' and these duties are fulfilled 
whit astonishing spirit and industry. The 
most timid become courageous iu*defence 
of, theft -progeny, and willingly expose 
themselves to danger tp shield their tender 
awl. helpless offspring/ The young of 
tbt»»e birds who build on the ground are 
■'genendry' able to ; tUQ., 8 oim after they are 
>;eivluded fitoin the slielhandthe mothers 


os no longer needing tlteir care. Birds, 1 
although the most marked of all the (dosses ■ 
of animals, resemble each other so closely' 
iu their specific characters, that their sub-*' 
division is extremely difficult. ’Like the t , 
mammalia, their distribution into orders is 
founded .on the organs of inanducation ■ ‘ 
and those of prehension. From the differ-; * 
ence of these organs, naturalists Jiave ar¬ 
ranged birds in various orders. The, fol¬ 
lowing is that adopted by Cuvier in the 
last edition of his Aniiunl Kingdom:— < 

1. Bum a of Prev ( acripitrfx , Lin.) ; dis¬ 
tinguished by {boh- crooked beak and 
claws, by meat!/ of which they are ena¬ 
bled to overcome and prey upon other 
birds, mid even the weaker quadrupeds. 
They hold the same rank among birds as 
the carnivora among quadrupeds. They all 
have four toes, and the nails of tho great and * 
middle toes are the strongest. They form ' 
two families,the diurnal and nocturn al: 
the first having nostrils*, inserted ip a 
naked cere, three toes before and one be¬ 
hind, without leathers; eyes directed side¬ 
ways: die second having nostrils .at the - 
anterior edge of the cere, which'is more 
or less covered with stiff hairs; external 
toe capable of being turned behind; eyes 
large, - directed .forw&rds.— 2 . PASskairtk 1 
(passeres). This is tlie largest class, mid 
embraces all birds which do not belong .to 
the other five; thoy present a great re- „ 
semblance iu tlicir structure, and die gen- \i. 
era are so closely allied that it is difficult' *' 
.to distinguish between them. They may,-'. ; 
however, lie separated into two gre&t di- : \ 
visions; L those with the exterior toe_ 
united to the middle one by one or two*, 
joints only; 2. exterior toe almost as long;, 
as the middle one, and' united to it as. far, . 
as the hist joint but one.~&, Climbers ’ 
(scansores) ; birds whose exterior toe dj- - - 
recta itself backwards'like'the, great toe , 1 
affording a very solid support, by yrhich. ■ 
some of them profit in' mifigiritf te^and 1 ' 
climbing 'the U^nks of -tree8j-T-4i. 
ka'ceous Brans .( gaUimcea ). " ..These >■ 
have a heavy gait,*a shqct ffrgfa,.rffued»- 
urn-sized beak, tKe upp^inandil ^ ;wmlt^ 
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'. edges- with short menfibranes 1 between are strongly characterized By their feet, 

. those in iront^—5., Waders {gratta) may formed for swimming', thai is, being af- 
be recognised by. die iiudity tif the lower fixed to the hinder part of theirbody, with 
' wart of. their, thighs, Very. frequently the very short and compressed UucSi; and 
length of their legs, generally some little pahnated between the toes. “They ■»are 
. webfwt least lietwetp the external toes, the duly hints in which the length of the 
■ In flying, they oxtend their legs behind neck exceeds that of the legs^-Each of 
diem, contrary to the habit of other birds, these orders is subdivided into families 
who'draw them up close to the body., and genera, principally according to the 
— <>. Wes-j?ootbD Birds ( valmipcdes) formation Of the beak. * 


Order £‘ 
ACCIPITRES. 
Family 1. 
DJURNjC. 

Genus 1. Vultur, Lin. 

- ’ ’2» Gypajtos, Sion. 
3. Falco, Lin. 
Sub-gonera/M, 


Family 2 
■ NOCTIME. 
cJtrix, Lin. 

Sub-genera, 8. 


Order II. 
l'ASHttRKB. 


Family 3. 
CON IRONTREs/ 
Alautla, Ian. 

Poms, Ian. 

Emberiza, Ian. 
Fhngilla, Ian. 

Loxiu, Jtrus. 

Corythus, Out'. 

Colius, Gm. 

Buphaga, Briss 
Cassicus, Ouv. 
Sturnus, Lin. 

Corvus, Lin. * 
Coracias, Lin. 
Paradissea, Lin. 

Sub-gcncra, SI. 


Family 4. . 
TENUIROSTRF.S. 


Psit&eus, Lin. 
Cojythnix, Mg. 
Musophaga, Isert. 

Sub-gencrn, 17. 


Order IV. 

* GAIildN/E, Lin. 
Alector, Merrem. 

Pavo, Un. 

Mulcagris, Ian. 
Nutnidh, Lin. 
Phasianus, Lin. 
Tetftio, Ian. 
Ilemipodius, Tfcnt. 
Tinamus, Mlh. 
Columha, Lin. 

Sub-genera, 24. ' 


Order V. 


Family 1. 

' ' DENTIttOHTUES. 

; Lanins, Lin. 

Aiusdcapa, Ian. 
Ampclis, Lin. . 

' Edolius, Cuv. 

' Tanagra, Tan. 

Ti rnlus, Lin. 

Myothoru, Mg. 

Cincei)J», Bcchst. 
-Philedon, Cuv. 

Eulubes, Cuv. 

. Gracula, ,Cuv. 

■ Pyrrhocorax, Cuv. • 1 
( Oriolus, Lift, 

Gymnoj*, Cuv. 

, Mainnra, ,%h. 

Motacilla, Lin. ' * 
/•'Pipra, Lin. ' * 
Jfyrylaimus, Horsf. 
Sub-genera, 40. 


H \ 


. • < FISSIROSTRES, . 
Hirundo, Lin. 
Capnmiilgus, Lin. ■ 
■v.. \. ^-Sub-genera,' 3.. 


Sitta, Lin. 

Certhia, Lin. 
Truchilus, Lin. 
Upupa, Ian. 

Sub-genera, 16 


Family 5. 
syndactyi.es. 
Merops, Ian .. 
Prionites, Mg. . 
Alcedo, Lin. 

Ceyx, Lacep. 

Todus, Lin. 

Buccros, Lin. 


Order III. 
BCANSORES. 
Galbula, Brias. 

1 Picus, Lin. 

Yunx, Ian. 

Cuculus, Lin. 
Malcolm, VetUl. 
Scythrops, Lath. 
t Bucco, Lin. 

■> Trogon,!***./ 4 
‘ Crsiophagai) Jbin. 

* Raraphastos, Lit u 


GRALLJS. 
Family 1. 
BREV1PENNES. 
Struthio, LAn. 
Casuarias, Briss. 


Family 2. ^ 

PJlESSIltOSTRES 
Otis, Lin. 

Charadrius, Lm. 
Vanellus, Bcchst. 
llteinutopns, Lin. 
Qiusorius, Lacep. 
Cariama, Briss. 

Sub-genera, 4. 


Family 3. 
C17LTIROSTRES. 
Grus, Cuv. 

Cancroma, Lin. 

Ardca, Cuv. 

Ciconia, Ouv. 

Mycteria, Lin. . 

Scopus, Br&s. - > 

Ilians, Lacep. 

Tantalus, Lm. . 

Platalen, Ian. 

Sab-genera, 3. 



“ V ' * ■ V ornithoLqgV^ji^iieu^ 

,, ". . . . i .p... > , 'f 'ij/ ^ . 

- ■ Famihf 4 " ' f Okrafe. vr.. • RhyncJioM 


Family 4 
LOiNGlROSTRES, 

.SColopaX, Lin. 

' Reetivirostrn, jKh. ^ 
V Sub-genera, 15.' 

Family 5*. 
MACRODACTVLE8. 
Parra,*Lin. 

Pulamedea, Lin. 
Megaj)odiu&. * 

Ralltts, Lin. 

FuUca, Lin. 

C'hiouis, Forster. ' 
Glareolu, Gm. 
Phumicoptemsj Lin. 

' *' SUb-geuera, 2. 


PALMIPEDES. , 

~ FjonfSty 1 ... 

. BRACHYPTERES 
Colymbus, Fan. ■ 

Ahsn, Lm. , 
Aptenodytes^jFbrrf. 
Sub-genera, 9. 


Rhy ncfrop$ 'Xu£ 

. >„Su^-^enera, 8 J 


Ftimily 3. ' . ■ 

■^OTIPAtMES,^ 
Pelecanus, L to. ■ * 

Plotus, Lin ., ' . ‘ .. 

Phaeton, Lin. ."/ 

. Spb-geuera, 5. " 


, Family 2. 
LONGIPENNES. 
Procellaria, Lin. 
Diomedea, Lin. 

Larus, Lin. 

Sterna, Lin. 


4, . 

LAWEl.LIUOSTRES. 
Anas, Lin. . ' 
Mergus, Lin. 

Sub-genera, 13- 


Orouraphy (from » ( w, a mountain, and 
I write) ; t tlie description of mouu- 
tatus, their chains, brunches, &c. 

Qronoco. ■ (See Orinoco.) 

Orphan Asylums ; cstabiislmients in 
which orphans who Imve relations able to 
support them arc provided for and edu¬ 
cated. In Europe, where there are com¬ 
paratively more paupers than in the IT. 
States, tlie care which society at large is 
bound to tuke of destitute orphans is, in 
many, countries, an important point of }k>- 
liticat economy. The question of most 
consequence, iu relation to the public sup- 
,port of orphans, is, whether it is heft, in a 
moral, physical aud economical point of 
.view, to bring up large numbers of orphans 
in great establishments, where they live to¬ 
gether, or to put them out singly in trust¬ 
worthy families, paid by the community. 
In Germany, this question has been lpng 
and thoroughly discussed; and it ap|>ears 
.that the majority of persons in that coun¬ 
try, eofaversunt with the subject, prefer the 
plan of bringing them up in separate fam¬ 
ilies. 1 Both systems lmve their inconven¬ 
iences and advantages. It would appear 
to be 1 cheaper, as well ns better for tlie 


ander Severus, established foundations for 
them; but such institutions do not seem 
to have become frequent till the introduc¬ 
tion of the Christian religion. In tlie 
middle ages, however, in which so many 
institutions beneficial to mankind originat¬ 
ed within the walls of thriving and opulent 
cities, orphan asylums became frequent in 
such places, particularly in. the larger com¬ 
mercial towns of the Netherlands. .In 
‘Germany, the first usylhins are found in 
the free cities; yet their origin docsnot go 
Iteyoml the sixteenth century. One of 
die most famous asylums iu tlie world is * 
that established by A. If. Frunko (q. v.) at 
Halle, iu 1(8)8. , . 

Orphf.us -, one of the old sages and 
bards of the Greeks (About forty yehrpbe- - 
fore the Trojan war); according tooptu- ‘ 
mon accounts, the sop of the muse Colli- ~ 
ojie and tlie Thracian river-god Oagrus; 1 
according toothers, of Apollo. ..lie was 
educated by Vmtls, together with Thorny- • 
ris and Hercules. His melodious voice/aud , 
bis lyre with seven strings, as the story 
says, drew after him rocks an.d trees,' 
tamed the wildest animals “of jhe moun¬ 
tain forests, and daltffckl the whirlwinds, 
-.and tempests. Some ‘poets mention him- - 
as a king of Thrace : ap4 the Airgonaulwa 
(which goes tinder nig otfme, thpught im- " 
questionably a late# production) egUs huri, 
the sovereign of the CicoiniahSj. richin 
' ’ Ovid, also represents tjitivteeremo- 


morals of orphans, to educate them in 
separate families; and, iu the way in 
-whigh asylums have been generally enrf- 
-ducted on tlie continent of Europe, the 
health of the children - has appeared hot 
to} be jto .well taken care, of as in families. herds. 

-Spthaf 'lasyluiHB, however, form brilliant 
exceptions, as the great asylum at Pots- Agriope, as 
;dami ; hear Berlin. The history of the. ter die death pf Jrik&ikye^wifp, JdjfO dis-. v 
origin-of orphan asylums id uncertain. eonsolaise poet WAndered^oVtf ^fie earjth. '. 
Whrtr the Rotfians understood, by pueri When he returned' hpme, 'thq,rpwSnitia,l’ 
Snd jm^e plimefitarii, cannot .properly be women, 1 who - felt his. tejjef 
cotnphired tp onr publicly supported os* were so" milch exc^j/ 'diiridfif 


ny of his marriage, with Eurydicej ^or; 

* —'- , J * ’rehr pIuca'fthiere.?'Afr •? 

iL:_ aRm. 1 Jii.- 
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‘ piecf s m their foadmsb. According to 
the An^rmmitvrth on thocQUtiory» Orpheus 
had already rear bed b vcqoiobJe o$d ago 
when lu failed tot Colchis He had pit 
i musly iNt< <1 severd othei eountras, ind 

< *.pft’fdl> Eg) pt, 1 Junchtd with koowl 

«dgi, lie returned, and instituted among 
♦In (her ks the Dionysian and othei ui)s- 
ti tirs Ht inn nded and regulated then 
Miniums dot tunes «>d led a life of sm 
„tilu pm it) Hi was tin lmcntoi or 
lu iki i of thel)n, the oldest music d m 
*>• i mm nt id ipti d to solrr it tin lien i nr ss 

< t mi igeamiiils The am k nts hi qui m 
1) mi utiou his woiks \it it 1st<it uh th it 
if nisei wiote am thing, hut Ins ideas, 
us doiturns w, d fdd*s thiown into i 
poetic ti loi in, li i\ t hi < n handi d dim n by 
i idimAi \t mil < uh p nod, pot ms 
** iihnl to OipUuis Mm hi eitciilirioti 
mniglmiit On 11 c hut i wji m ant it lit 
n - ill uhts \vu ii It with u g ml to tin n 

i tlx mu it) , uil it is ptohablt tint, is 

< nh is tin igt oi Anstoth, none ottlmu 
• ii t min h aurhi utn, hut th it tin > i on 
unn 1 pm turns oi the poll’s dot turns 

\\ t possi ss mull i tin n inn* oi Oiphi tis 
ui . hsonautu a (t ilift d In St hut idt i , Jt 
ii, ISO I) soiui suiid liyrniis i woih 
i poii tin p> Opt i tiis oi minerals pi oh ihlj 
<1 tin imiiiti union iltn*tln (liustiiu 

i t uht d hy I)ivvlntt, I nndoii, 17^1), 
ui d s vei ii ii liiui nts 1 lu hi m c iiuon 

i th* m woiks is th <t oi Hi mi mu (1 1 ip 
w i , i 01) 1 hi Oiplui pomv unla uis 

i« wholt i\ili ot tiu ihoUiu nhgious 
Uitiuus mil tin dot turn soi tin m\sti 
s — bu (rtor^i lh ui) Built s Oiphe 
Fortranin Ota mum wft/iimu/ius, n 
, tut i ssn >tuii_< u, 11*21, Ito \ 

(hui nr, m istn lion ii d iiistuimtiit 
i * x 1 obit me tin motions ot the hi an nlv 
> hes 'v is lust i oii'tjiu tt tl by Gnh uu, 
it Us mine isdunul iiom one in ulc by 
Kmvlc) tot th< nil oi Oriu\, wlm h way 
supposed by s t r U So 1 1 to lie till insfev 

ii roustiiutid, and lit* thueioii give it 
k i'k liiove nuni, ui honoi oi the t ul, and 

(iMiilnng the imuition to Mi Rowlt),) 
v ns n nuo ithtb uu Slice igt mud, 
i nigh tilt urot on which it wab ailopti d 
has Jong lx tn com < ti d * 

Okki ry (Ciiaile* Bojh ),miloi,bceond 
s u of Roger t art of Oirtr), w bom, in 
Rub, at Chelsea, and, at fifteen, enreicd at 
(iins-Chureh, Oxford While theie, lie 
published a new edition or thi epibtha of 
rhakl is ofw hie h doctw Bentle) question, 
mg the uutbentycif), lie wrote an answer 
t untied Hoi tot Bentley’s Dissertation on 
the Cpibtlcs oi Phi\*u& examined, which 
produced the loutroversy with doctor 


Bentley {q. v.), in which the wit w is Ul on 
one side and the tmth on the otliei On 
the dr ath of lus Iwothei, he wh 1 1 ed< il to 
tin e uliloni, and, m 170R, was sivom oi 
iht queen’s pi ivy council He wap al-*o 
i m 0 )-extraoidmory bom tin queen to tin 
states oi riandns and Bialnnt, at thi 
< nticil puiod of Uu timty of l T lre<bt, 
and, on liiMetimi, vv is l usrd to tiu dig¬ 
nity of i Biitish pin, undii thi tith of 
laid Boyle Ho n tin d iiom imirt boon 
aitci tin arcisMon oi (»< oi„i I, and, m 
172*2, was wilt to tin fimii on suspinon 
ot lx mg com uni d m 1 tyti’s plot, but * 
was disc liatgt d aitu si\ mouths inipiison- 
inilit Besitli b tin i liitnui oi Ph d nib, hr 
published a lomitly, i Ul« d .7s you fmd ft, 
uu! mm in vtists lit dud in 17 SI Uh 
nuni his ixen k im n In i will known 
ustioiionucul in-tiimuut urn utid In (na 
him (Nt thirty) 

Ohi isRooi , the mot of jl wlnli flown 
nit, spi iib of ui tin I Ilomthna mi 
tivi ot the south if f inojM hiuihud 
btiti, it i*t wi 11 known, on an i uni of its * 
*o iimium ituu a ei Hi lul odm itsiiu 
tiling tint of violits II w is tiiiunlv 
mm h i tuplmtd mini du uu, hut is now 
httli vtltud «\ rpi is ipufuuif It H 
i\]>oitd Iiom tlit All dm n on in in ion 
subi dili quint its >»d unut, other 
usis, !•> unpiiqid in tin u mill it tun oi 
Inn powdir 

Oi sim uni if tin most tuiilnUd 
piun i ly i lmilits m Itih, and wliiih in 
fount l tin ii s, hid lugt pi ssi>xwn«. m 
lfungti) lutluiliv uthiiutui), iliuld 

i bnlh int i ink among the Ki m m nohih 
tv, mid, in spm of du uv ilship of tin 
pmviiful tumlv ot (olonui, muuuiiud 
its splc niiot midi i the piotntum ul mvi 
i d jmjjm s w ho lx Ii n„i d to it I hi (omul 
11 w is John ( ip tan, w lit m «!«si i rid mt 
AI mlu w RiiIhiis hid tlnn *-m<s who 
loiiiuUd time luus ot vvlui'i thin re¬ 
in ins it pu si nt only i in th it if Ots in 
(n mini, dtmid In in N puli on Oisim, 
thi voiuigist m ii | i AI ittlu w 1 1 uu is 
Oisim (disiiiidid in m tins Nipiiion) 
w is mult, in 1H7, loiiut nt Gi mm, i 
ut\ in tin \i qn hlaii distiii i ot Bui 
His son Jnmi s ol>t mt ii tin UtJi «*1 duke 
Tht eh until th kc dtt i him, Pm 1 1 1 ni¬ 
ce*, ui 1W>7, gn< up the duki di moi (■? i- * 
v mi to Ins Inotlm Domnin us, md, m 
172J, was rhusin |io)x Hi mild, mi- 
dei the lianii oi fh « hrt \fll, ui*il 17%, 
when anothii Oimiii (l knunt\ll) ob¬ 
tained die tnpli i town Tin iattei tawed 
die niphr w oi lh lit dn f XIII, piiuee Be- 
maid Oram, to the dignity of pntue of 
the (Wiial bee, aftei tin unpeior Charles 
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VI Itail already, «» 1724, made him a 
, prince of the Orman empire. The seat 
• hf the family wiie cornmonly ir» Naples. 
‘Hie family has given several distiuguish- 
vd men ru Italy, among whom Nicholas 
Orsini ami his cousin Lorenzo ohtuined 
moiih! reputation in tin* war of Venice 
against tho league of Cauibray. The for¬ 
mer distinguished hiniscll* by taking and 
valiantly defending Padua,in 1509. against- 
die emperor iVIuxiiniliurt 1; and the lutter 
was tlie. first who disciplined the, Italian 
intiintry, so that they could stand the at¬ 
tacks of the formidable Swiss and-Span¬ 
ish troops. 

( )kt (German for place ); appearing in 
geographical names, as FndcricsorL 

Ohthitk; (u/,% s, straight) hecimso 
it always occurs in straight lay ers, general¬ 
ly in feldspar. It bears a strong resem¬ 
blance to gailolinite, and consists of per¬ 
oxide of cerium 19.3, protoxide of iron 

12.44, protoxide of manganese iJ.44„yUrie 

3.44, silex 32.0, ulmuine 14.8, lin«;7.sl, 
water 5.30. It is found in the mine of 
Finbo, in tho vicinity of Tallinn, hi Swo¬ 
llen. 

OtiTHonoxv (from the Creek 
from right, and <iopinion), used 
-oily in religious matters, signifies jusl no¬ 
tions on religious subjects. Such seels, 
iherefore, as claim lA be, solely in posses¬ 
sion of religious truth can admit no others 
lo be orthodox. In tho Roman, Catholic 
understanding of tho word, ho is orthodox 
who believes what tho church believes 
aud teaches; what is contained in tho 
gospel, tho traditions, tho decrees of the 
Councils, and the silent agreement of die 
church. The Greek Catholics call, in 
. ihcir turn, themselves orthodox, and tho 
' Roman Catholics lielrroflox. In the U. 
States, tlie word is often used to designate 
Calvinists, its well by themselves as by 
people not belonging to their sect. (See 
Heretics, Acatkotici, utid Heterodox.) 

OllTHOOtUCHIC PtlOJECTlOX OK THE 
Sphere is that projection which is made 
upon a plane passing through the middle 
6f the sphere, by an eye placed vertically 
at au infinite distance. 

Orthooraphy ; that part of grammar 
which teaches the naturo and properties 
of letters, and the just method of spelling 
or writing words, making one of the lour 
gng^iat divisions or branches of grutn- 

hK)ktuoPjeoic Institutes ; the name 
by die Germans to establishments 
-’devoted to die cure of defin-niiiies, chiefly 
; those of the spine, ribs and pejlvisi ' The 
>,word is frorntyfot (8tnrigbt)^pll»*i?*i<i (*1*6 \ 


formation of a child), ft is a branch of >- 
surgery much cultivated of late f '- and as- » 
tonishing cures have been effected. b^ per-. 
severance anti ingenuity. One of die,' 1 
most perfect of these - institutes exj^ts at 
present at VViir/burg, Germany, i inner Mr,, 
Heine.—Sec his Jtfytcntcnt inUrienr■ de 
FInstitut arilupeditmc dU Cafolin (Wtins- 
burg, 1820), and Historical Account of Ittb , 
Foundation of the Qrflutpctdic Caroline- ■ 
Institute, with scientific, views respecting 
deformities of the human body. The 
cases subjected to treatment in that inslir 
tulo are, 1. tlie crooked neck* (caput ol- 
stipiuiL ); 2. curvature of the spine towaoU 
one side (scolosis); 11. curvntiiro of the* 
spine backwards (kyphosis ); 4, curvature 
of tju; spine forwards (lordosis ); 5. devia¬ 
tion of the rilis uud clavicles from their 
piopcr situation uud connexion; (i. de¬ 
formities canoed by unnatural shortness of 
the muscles round the hips; 7. deformity 
from weakness of the spine ; H. uuuaturai 
motions of the upper rum in tlie joiuls: 9. 
club band, and faulty extension and Hex* 
ion of the hand ; It), crookedness of the 
upper arm, or fore-arm; II. contraction* 
of the thigh towards the hack ; 12. con¬ 
traction of one thigh towards the other; 
13. faulty ropifinn of the thigh-bone, 
that the point of tho font is turned unnat¬ 
ural I v outwards or inwards; 14. contrite- 
tioii of the lower leg towards the thigh; 
13. knees unnaturally bent, so as to lie too 
liir from or loo near to eaeh other; lb. 
club-feet bent inwards (vari): J7. club-feet 
turned outwards(ni/gij; 18. Hut feel; 19. ' 
crookedness of the thigh-bone mpl the 
other bones of the leg; 20. deformities of 
the lower extremities from weakness; id- 1 
so complication of several of these de¬ 
formities. Tiir-n: are many orihnpiedie- in¬ 
stitutions in Germany and France. That 
of doctor Jicillinfi; at Lul>erk,is the oldest -' 
in Germany. . ' ■ 

Or.TUiH-Si*iT»K, or Ortoer; a moun-. 
biin in Tyrol, on the borders of Ehgadiria, 
By some measurements its .elevation is v 
15,400 feet, the third highest in Europe. 
Its summit was first readied, in 1802, by - 
Joseph Pichler, a hunter of Passcyr. • 
UiiTiix.AN (emberiza korttdanu). This - 
bird, so celebrated in the'annals of -gas¬ 
tronomy, is a nativ^ of the southern parts' • 
of Europe, though it even visits Englatu), 
Sweden, &o. It,appears to beidentical,.. 
'with die miliaria of Varro, which was 
sold at such enormous prices., to tho. ept* 
cures of ancient JPto»i>e. ^ W lien killed at ’ 
the proper titnC, these birds are very fat* . 
but they'are'not-.%s much esteemed *»/ 
when, .they cure caught alive, and artificial- 
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Iy f brought to their highest degree of jter- 
’' lection. 'This is done by confining them 
. in :i chamber from which the rays of the 
suit-art* excluded, and which is lighted by 
. lamps kept constantly burning. Then* 
‘ die«i.lMs are plentifully supplied with food 
.of the most nutritive kind till they he- 
fiimi.- nu*rw lumps of hit. Their flesh i> 
wiid to bo extremely delicate, but so rich as 
soon to satiate* the appetite. Tin-ortolans 
are ptepared for the table itt various ways. 
.Sometimes they are roasted in an egg¬ 
shell—a method of cookery borrowed mini 
the nuriems. A great tin Hie was fortucr- 
iy earned on from tin; island of 0\ pros 
in these birds. They an* caught in vast 
nttmbomin tliat place, and pi«*l led in casks, 
«.aeh containing from liner- to lour hun¬ 
dred, prepared with ~|,ici* ;l nd vinegar. 
In some, tears the uumhir of casks ex¬ 
ported has amounted 10 *100, or, upon an 
a \ era go, 11,000 of fiir.-e highly -prized 
morsels. Tie* ortolan i~- also wared tor 
its wvnl talents, wnieli, however, are not 
of Uio first order. The oilolan is yellow 
t on ih** throat and around the eyes; ihe 
breast and holly are red ; the upper part of 
the body brown, varied with black. 

Ojm.s Gosvm-i-s ; the rising of the, 
stars,*as the expression is used by the nu- 
- cient poets; As ihe calendar <>('the,meients 
mis lar from being' exact, since tin* receiv¬ 
ed length of the. year differed from the 
. -emat length, tin y found it ncccswiry, at 
if eery early pei'm], to have recourse to 
other signs of die lapse of rime. The 
rising of the stars was compared with the 
rising anil setting' of die sun, and certain 
regulations were mtidenceordimily. Tic: 
rule, fb. instance, of beginning certain ag¬ 
ricultural labors on the first day of the 
y«ar was very ineva* l, since, for tin* 
above-tueutioned reasons, that day hap¬ 
pened in ditlewnt parts of tin* year. On’ 
the other band, the rule was correct to 
' uhdertako'them upon the day when riiri- 
. ,us rises at sunset, since this always hap¬ 
pens at the same, time of the year. W« 
tinsel, therefore, in the iuie.ie.nt poets luid 
e historians, especially those olt agriculture, 
‘‘-expressions wltieh refer to this division 
of time. Thus the name of orhis‘ coxmi- 
ciis is given to die rising of a star with the* 
sun; ami orluis acronycios menus the rising 
of n star at sunset. (See Thalamic's Mrfge 
t- (Ptfstronomie,) 

OKviu.e, James JfTiilipd’; an eminent 
writer on classical Kuihituav of French 
■ Extraction) born at Anwterdam, in 109fl. 

jUe studied at the university of Leyden, 
•’ hud, having determined to devote himself 
■''•jj the belles-tettrei, travelled in England, 
'i/'-yojU'txi' " * - v i 


Italy, France and Germany, visions the 
public libraries, And forming an nrtptaiiit- 
anco witli the most celebrated • classical 
scholars. On iiis return to 'Holland, 
id Mint J7JJ0, he obtained the chair of his¬ 
tory, rhetoric, and Greek literature, at Am¬ 
sterdam, xvhidi he occupied till 1742. He 
died 1751, Iff. wurksare Miscellanea: Oft- ‘ 
srrvtiliimi s critic# nuvau carried on periodi¬ 
cally in conjunction with liiirinnno; ail 
edition of llic Greek romance of (‘hnritoii, 
with a commentary (1750, -ho.',; and Ob¬ 
servation** on riieily, published alter the- 
death of the author, by Jim maun, under 
tin* title of Stnil,t M/!il, Hio). 

(la veToi.Misv. (See Mini mingy.) 

OuicTot.oi.v : die science of thwart- * 
ous formation of mountain--; lienee it is ■ 
a htatii-b uf geology, (q. V.) » 

t^o.r, a river of Missouri, rises it* the, 
country nest of the sjate. about longitude 
!)7 west, and latitude 110* non*'. It 
• flows iul'i the state, of Missouri, and joins 
Missouri river Hid miles above the Mi>sis- 
sippi. It has a very winding course, is 
I'd? yards wide at its inoulh. and is navi- 
galde llir boats dlltf mi!<-*•. Much uf the 
land watered by it is very fertile. The 
two native trilic**, the Gnat Oi-ngts and 
the Little Osage-*, Jive in -•'paratc settle¬ 
ments un this rivi e, about -ItiO mite... from 
its moiirl;. The Groal Oioges consist of 
about JlrHHi : the Little Osagfs 17(H'. 
About 150 miles souih-wt>t of these set¬ 
tlements are the < tsages of Arkansas, near¬ 
ly 2000 in number. The united foreign 
missionary society have sent missiouarhh 
to the seitlemenis in Arkansas, and in 
.Missouri territory. 

* t ■* ‘.ok C-lti vviiK. (!*sce Ftmtir If'ontl.) 

GseiLi.AVfox, in meeliauies ; vibration, 

or tlio reciprocal ascent and rliiM'i ct of a 
pendulum.—.In’s of oscillation is a right 
line passing through the point of suspen¬ 
sion parallel to the horizon .—('cnlrv of 
tmnlluliim is that point in a vibrating body 
irt which, if nil the matter of the ImkIv were 
eo) lee ted into it. the vibrations would lie 
performed in the stunt; time as before. 

Ostandkk, Fmieric Henjamin. one of - 
the most distinguished GVrjuari professors ' 
of midwifery, was born irt 17.7), at Zell, 
ill flic kingdom of Wfirtemborg. lu 
17f.>2, lu: was appointed jirol'essor of initL ■,' 
vvifery in the university of (uitiingcir, anil " 
director of the lying-in iiospitaf, which 
was established in 1751, and had luicerne. 
the fust school of midwifery in Germany, 
Osiiuuler remained itst,direcior for tHfftv 
years, iluringvhieh timoabon^UQOO «cbpl- ■“ 
ars enjoyed his instructions there. Ffjou*, 
$0 Ut 100 women werp rcceivml jiiere^ih- 
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eu-ry branch of medicine, are. enumerated 
in SaalliddV History of the L'nivorsity of 
Gottingen, from 1788 (Gottingen, 1820). 
amt in Me Had. 'Among these is Mauuul 
of Midwifery (in German), 175.li!, ami 
Manual of Ammchmcut (Tubingen, 1818 
—1821,2 vok, iu German), with a collec- 
tion of drawings: Qa the Diseases which 
take place in tile Period of Devel6|iemriit 
. of tlic lYiriide 8-ex (Gottingen, 1817, and 
continued, Tubingen, 1820 to 1822, 2 
\ok). * 

Osier. .See fi’iUoic.) 

Osiris, an Egyptian god. (Sue Isis, 
Htiavglyphiix, vrfl. v, puge 32U, ami Egypt* 
vol. iv, |». 421.) 

- Osxia>. (Set! (Mipk, xol. ii, p. 407; 
see also Ottoman Empire.) 

<)sma/.o,mk. If cold wafer, which lias 
hue n digested tor a few hours on slices of 
raw muscular fibre, with occasional pres¬ 
sure, "lie ex aporaled,filtered, and then treat- 
ed with pure alcohol,a peculiar animal prin¬ 
ciple will be dissolved, to the exclusion of 
the salts. 1»\ dissi|>ating dm alcohol with a 
gentle heat, the osina/ome is obtained. It 
lias a brownish-yellow color, and tlie taste 
and smell of soup. Its aqueous solution 
adonis precipitates, with infusion of nut- 
galls, niiraie of mercury, and nitrate and 
acetate of lead. 

Osmkuti-, ; a mineral species lbuiut 
mixed with datholitc, iu trachvtic veins, 
near Wolisiein, on the Rhine. 'Hardness' 
between tluor and apatite ; specific gravi- 
fyi tri 2.83: elr\'iv;i»i. ijsiidi.) in one di¬ 
rection only ; feels rather greasy. It emits, gaged i 
at the ordinary temperature of a room, a Ion dot 
distinct clayey smell, whence its name, os- 
meliie , or smelling Hvnv. 

Osuii m ; a metal discovered bv Mr. 

Tebuaur among jilutinu grains, rmd tiius 
denominated by its dk-ow-rcr tit mi the 
pungent ami peculiar smell of iu. oxide. 

Kjqtnf&d to a strong heat in a cavity in a 
piece of charcoal, it does not melt, nor is 
it‘volatile, if oxidation he carefully p ft .. 
uited. With copper and with gold it 

it i * .ii .1 “t ° 


pro- 

rlueed by ether, and with greater rapidity. 
It pints with its oxygen to all tlio' metals- 
except gold and platina., Silver, kept in a 
solution of it some time, u<*quiru$ a black 
color, but does not deprive it entirely of. 
sine!!. Copper, zinc, tin and phosphorus 
quickly produce a black or gray jsnvder, 
and deprive the solution'off,smell and of 
the projveriy of turning gulls blue. 'This 
black jamder, which consists of the metal- 
lie osmium, and the oxide, of the, metal 
employed to precipitate it, may be dis¬ 
solved in mtro-muriatic acid, i«nd -then 
becomes blue with the infusion of gulfs. If 
die pun* oxide, dissolved iu water, lie 
shaken with mercury, it soon Joses its 
smell, and the metal forms a perfect amal¬ 
gam. By squeezing the superfluous mer¬ 
cury through leather, anil distilling off the 
rest, a dark-gray or blue powder is loll, 
which is the osmium. v 

Os.xmjiu ck: a principality of the king¬ 
dom of UuuoMT, formerly a bishopric in 
the circle of Westphalia,"whose bishops 
after the, peace of Westphalia, wen* alter¬ 
nately Catholic and Protestant.‘ The 
principal fixers are the I huso ancf the 
IImite. It has 137.000 'mhabitauis, with 
a superficial area of 9100 square miles. 
The principal place of the same, called 
also iu English (temburg, lies on the 
IW, and is known iu history by its 
baxiug been the place fi*r tlie confer¬ 
ences of the Protestant ambassadors in 
concluding the jn-ace of Wv:stpha)ia(q. v.), 
in 1B18. The population is 10,900, en- 
in the manufacture! of course wool- 
lot Its,leather'and tobacco. There mu 
also several linen Jjleuch-ficlds; and tlio 
coarse linens called Osnahurgs are brought ‘ 
in from the surrounding country to be 
measured and stainjied. Lai. 32° 1(7 N.; 
Ion. 8° P E.; 70 miW W. of IlmiQvcr 
{^nuflanover.) 

Oschev; the fish-hawk. (Sea'jEagk) \ 
O.ssjA.v ( Oisian\ the most celebrated 
of the hards, flourished about 300 A. 
I>. Ho was the sou of Pirtgal (q. v.), a 


v 

for/ns malleable alloys,, wliichatv f-asily Caledonian, or, according to tlte/ Irish 
dissolved in nitro-mtiriatic acid, and at- writers,mi Irish hero, ' Ossian is said, like, 
fora by distillation the oxide -of osmium. some of tlie cdeWatcu poets.of diitUnifry, 
.The pure metal, qireviously heated, did to have been blind, iyitl to have’soothed 
'f W?I® acted uppn 'by acids. Ids anguish for the loss 6f his ‘favorite 
meaie.1 in a sjjvnr cup xvith caustic alkali, son, Oscar, by tbo compositioh of his songs,; 
^Vcombuicd xvkltjt, and gave a yellow so- His* name has derived its celebrity’ ih>m 
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the puhljcgtioiis ' of* Maoplit'pson.; (q. v.) 
In I7Gf>, Mjacphureou [itibiiHhetf .a volume, 
entitled- Remains of Ancient Poetry, eol- 


them. Ttt 1797, the Highland society of 
Edinburgh apjtointed a committee to e.v- 
... amino the subject, the Report of which, 
leettal in the -Highlands of Scotland, and by’ Mackenzie (q. v.l whs published in 

*nun>)utt*d from tlie okifriiwj.! CJsieJic or Erse isor*. (u this it appi . 

L<U';-»imgo. lie was then sent to the High¬ 
lands to make farther .collections, and," in 
17(ia. published the Fingnl, with sixteen 
smidJer pdemsj and* in J 71*8, Temora, with 
Jive smaller ones. The host edition, of 
these Ossianie poems is that, of Campbell, 
with illustrations (It*afi). Maepherson de¬ 
clared ilm poems to ho translations from 
Gaelic odes of the bard Ossinu, wliicli hail 
been preserved, partly 'by oral tradition, 
and were partly found in inainisriipis. 

Tin* tides arc taken from the name of she 
hero whose deeds they' celebrate, or from 
that of the [dare where tlie events occur. 

Their genuineness was railed in question 
by the reviewers oji their linsr appearance, 
by Johnson ( 1775), sMmw (l/iilj, Waller, 
atul more |iartienlarly by Lning, in his 
History of Heel land, and in a separate dis¬ 
sertation ore the subject. 'file other side 
of the ipiotion was taken by lJluir. Sin¬ 
clair. Home, Arthur young, &•«;,, who 
proved that originals of Macphrreoii’s 
English translations were to he found in 
the Highlands, ami war* attributed to Os- 
siiin; but tin re was nothing to show 
to '] tether it was the same < >ss,an w ho nour¬ 
ished in die fotirrh country. The princi¬ 
pal arguments against their genuineness 
w. re derived from the slate of manners 
inscribed in them being inconsistent with 
the wild and barbarous condition of the 
country; the impossibility of their having 
linen [(reserved for fourteen centuries by 
oral communication only, and of their 
being intelligible, if preserved, to persons 
acquainted only with the language of their 
own times. Yet it could not be denied 
tlmt die poems ascribed to Ossiun con- 
inincd.no allusions to Christianity, and de¬ 
scribed a mode of lilt* natural to the Ifjgh- 
luiidoris^ thtrf they were entirely diJleieiit 
from tbe>old English and Scotch ballads; 
and tlmt it was diilicull to Suppose that 
Mitcphersoii could have composed so 
iiiuefi [Kietry iu so short a time, and still 
more improbable that ho could have com¬ 
posed it iu Gaelic, a language with which lie 
jvus nor very familiar. (lie actually pub 


appeared that-traditions 
of the Ossianie heroes had iiecn preserved 
ill Ireland, arid that several manuscripts 
existed containing aneienl ballade. These' 
traditions r.ud ballads, which hint torriied 
tlfe subjects of the bardie songs? as late as 
the, iirat pari of the eighteenth cenlurj’, , 
lisrnind, according to the Report, the-' 
grump] work of Macphcrsnu’s Ossianie, 
poem's ; he Jm<l translated them freely, 
connected them arliirmrily, and mono,. 
such changes, additions and improve¬ 
ments as he had thought proper. The 
longer epic poems,l' , inijal and Temom.were 
by no means to be conceived to have ex¬ 
isted iu iheir present form: the epic dress 
i- altogether foreign from the originals, • 
"hie,!i were short poetical descriptions. 
The general subject of this whole series 
of ballads is tin- deliverance yf Erin front 
the haughty Hwuran, king of J.oehlin, by 
I’ingal. Whatever was the origin of the 
jhiem.--, they were ad mi ted by all the na¬ 
tion' of l!inope, and translated into all 
the European languages. In lfc'07, the 
Highland society published the Gaelic 
originals of fhurtmi Ossianie poems, with ‘ 
a feeral Lai hi translation by Mactiuiane 
ilhii') Oigini: iievved. Edinburgh. 1H18, 

-•< volsd. “The last incident iu their sto¬ 
ry,'’ say s Haekinu»sh, “ is perhaps the most 
remarkable. In an Italian version (by 
ta-saroui), which softened their defects, 
and tendered their characteristic qualities 
limit, limy formed almost the whole po¬ 
etical library of Napoleon, a man who 
must lie. owned to lie, by the transcendent 
vigor of his powers, entitled to a place in 
the first class of human minds. No othar 
iiri|M>,«turc iu literary history approaches 
them in the splendor of their course.’’— 
Tins subjects of the Ossianie poems are 
parflv narrative and partly Jy ric—heroic, 
deeifs of w r ar, vivid pictures of Highland 
nature, the. praise of lietlcr times past, 
complaints of wounded tooling, &c*. 
Their form is quire peculiar; the language 
concise and abrupt; m the original it is 
metrical. They' [iloase by their success¬ 
ful delineation <»f rhe passions.,pi>’Uircs<;uc 


' Ijshcd in Gaelic the sevqmUrsong of Tq- expressions, bold, but lovely images and v * 
ruora.) It wrist also suggested that fiad he comparisons, their deep pathos,, jjidf ten- ,£*> • 
. been the real author, he would not have denies; and melaudioly rone. On the f, 
jjtfon ready to transfer the honorto another,, other hand, it‘has been objected to thcm,')^'i 
■tyid that their long p'rescrvHtiou might be . that they are defective in the discrijmna> 
/accounted for hy .the attachment of the tion of einungter, and in variety of fat- 
iHighlanders to tlieir heroic period, and by agvtry., ■* 

. the, existence of bardie-schools among QsVc&j, don Pedro y Tellez Giron,"duke 4 . 
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of,' celebrated for bis govern incut of N spies 
bud 3idh» "fls bom at Valladolid, in 
■ 1570. ilia* arandtarher, viceroy of Naples, 
' took him. two years old, to Italy. At 
the age of ten, he relumed 10 Spain, and 
was educated at tsalainanca. Li is satirical 
nit made bim man) enemies at die eulirt 
of Philip if, and lie was banished from 
the capital on account of a di'-respectljil 
aa-vver in the kin". After tin 1 death of 
i’iiilip, he rammed, attached hinpseJf to 
the duke of J,erm:i, the favorite minister 
of Philip IH, anil took the title of dukr of 
O.i.nn'ia. The courtiers, however, again 
found lie’atis lo procure- his banishment, 
and he served >i.\ campaigns in Eland* rs. 
in this interval lie visited England and 
Eranee, and was received with main 
marks of favor by Uciirv t\’ and James 
f t the former of whom wasy delighted hv 
his wit, mid the i.itl*T with his learned con¬ 
versation in Latin, in 1807, the duke of 
Lcriua procured permission for him to re¬ 
turn* and (JfcMina exercised his mfhieuc.e 
in effecting the acknowledgment of the 
independence of the United Netherlands 
by the treaty of itill!l. Hi* opposition lo 
tiu* expulsion of tin* .Moors up v.) from 
Epain, exposed him to the persi rut ions of 
tiio inquisition, whieii, l.oncvt r, was mm- 
l‘l«; to fix an\ dimge upon him. TJie 
viceroy alt \ of Sicily was somi afier oou- 
forrcil on him, and he remnilicd lhere nil 
Kilo. 'I’lie restoration of publie security, 
the reprcs'ion of tie' violences of the no¬ 
bles, the eiu ourasement ofcMiiiiiwrac and 
agriculture, and the deliverance of the 
coast.- from tin: invugi-s of the Turks, 
prove tin; viiror and wisdom of hi* admin¬ 
istration. in Idhi. he v\as ap)H*inted vice¬ 
roy of Naples. He resisted with success 
the claims of Venire t.» ihe exclusive nav¬ 
igation of the Adriatic. Philip, at tin; in¬ 
stigation of the papal nuncio, having 
formed the design ,of introducing tin* in¬ 
quisition into Naples, Ossuiia refused to 
obey liis orders to this Hlect, and his ene¬ 
mies were busy in their elVerls to bring 
jjim into disgrace with the court. To 
avoid tin; storm which now threatened 
him, lie married his daughter to tie* son 
of henna. His opposition to the estab¬ 
lishment of the inquisition hud. however, 
exeited^tlie‘animosity of the clergy, who 
were very powerful in Naples; anil,as lie 
tnresuvv Ifiat the intrigues of the court 
would soon or later strip him of his pow¬ 
er, he termed the hold plan of raising 
himself to tl«e sovereignty of the country. 
In prosecution of this design, ho sounded 
the dispositions pf Savoy, Venice ami 
France, in' 1617, and formed connexions 


< - * 

with Holland and thij Porte.(SoeHoru’s 
Wsfairi tie Vetiise.) A part, of his plan 
became known; u capuchin denounced 
the viceroy in Madrid, and he was recalled 
in Kill), bin rammed in a sort of triumph. 
On the accession of Philip IV, hbvVever, 
ho was arrested, and proceedings wore 
commenced against him. They continu¬ 
ed three years, Imt nothing was proved 
against him; and lie died in the castle of 
Aliuuda, in liM'i, full of witty sallies to the 
last.—See Lett’s [,i(\ of the Duke of Os- 
gnha (Paris, 17U0". 

0**y, the (h rmtm for cast (q. v.‘, ap¬ 
pearing, of course. in a uuniher of geo¬ 
graphical names. 

UsTvm:, Adrian tan, a painter of the 
Flemish s'diool, was horn at Lfihci-k, io 
Kill- 1 , ami studied under Francis Hals, 
Hi* pictures arc charucteri/.i;d hy an exact 
imitation of nature, and his admirable 
ri presentations of subjects, vvliirj) in ullioi 
hands would only have bum disgusting. 
They usually consist of the, interiors of 
nle-iiuiiM*-. or kitchens, with Dutch peas¬ 
ants smoking, qtitirn lling, or in inking; 
i*';t lie throws such e.\pies>i<-n into the 
heads of hi- charaeters, that tlicir vulgarity 
is lost in our admiration of their truth and 
animatio-i. His coloring rich and clear, 
iiis loneh spirited and free, and all his 
works an* highly finished. .On the ap¬ 
proach of die French troops, in Idtj'J, to 
Haarlem, Ostade sold all Ins pictures and 
efli'i ts, in ord* r to return to kiibcck ; but 
at Vuisiordaiu he was prevail'd ujaiii to 
leusaiu, and he practised Ids profession 
with great reputation until (tin death', in 
KiSd. —laanc ran (hUutr, Ids brother amt 
scholar, was bom at Lubeek, about Hi Pi. 
llis earliest picture.-,, vvh’ch be painted in 
i.mitadon of bis brother, wen; greatly in¬ 
ferior ; but he afterward.- adopted a st>!>* 
of his own, in winch lie was suree.-sli.il: 
and ho was often solicited by contempo 
rsuy landscape paiiqohs tu add bi» figures 
to their picccn, He died young,' 

Ostk.no ; a fortified and well built pi Ace 
itt the Hclgic province of- West Flanders, 
vvirh lO/iOO inhabit,mt.s, and a harbor on 
the North «ea, into which the largest ships 
e:m enter only at fiood tide'; lat. 51° IT 
N.; loti. :P 5;V E.; fit! inilps west of Brus¬ 
sels. It coftimu ideates by canals With 
Hritges and (xhent <>u the east* and with 
Nicuporl on the west. Regular post-ofiicc 
{jackets convoy the mail twice, a week 
from Dover to Ostend, and from Osicud 
to Dover. Ostcrni is celebrated iu history 
for the siege (llJOi—ifi04) which it sus¬ 
tained against thf whole Spanish power' 
for three years./: I t-finally capitulated on 







honorable terms. (See LVilKtrlanth, and 
'the article Belgium; hi ♦the Appendix to 
.• the concluding volume«t>f. this'work.} 

- OsteotjIte (fh»m tlje Gr$ek)‘, a petri- 
fhjpipn of a hone. (See Otology, and ()r~ 
genic Remains.) 

Ostkorooy. (See Anatomy, ;uul Homs.) 

Ostia ; »t the mouth of the Tiber, 
whence Romo received her supplies of all 
coiumnditic* by seu, celebrated in the po¬ 
em of Virgil* "awl the traditions vvhjeh 
represent ./Eneas as having landed (hen-. 
Sixtus IV and Julius II stimuli idcd it 
v\ till fortifications. It lias also a bishop's 
palace, with « church. During summer, 
mi account of the vuilfinn, *it lias hut 10 
’ inhabitants, and in v,inter not above 100. 
Tin- ancient Ostia, now only known by 
its ruins, is nenr the modern. Former¬ 
ly. when it had 30.000 inhabitants, it 
limited a semicircle round the river, which 
makes a Iwmd there. Ostia was never a 
seaport,' but an unfortified anchorage 
ground, in which, from the time of Atieus 
• Marring to the latest period of the tvpuh- 
lie, the; Oman licet lav moored. This 
. made it possible for pirates id pillage ilio 
fleet in the midst of Ostia, which Cicero, 


kind of cuirass that c'ovenS the hodv and 
head, so that alt din movable-parts are the 
tail, the fins, the mouth, and a small pro¬ 
jection at the gills. The greatest number 
of their verlelme nn* likewise, inflexible. 
Tlieir jaw.-are eu'-h armed with ten ora 
dozen coniea! teeth. They liavr but little 
flesh, hut their liver is {urge, and fumisltes 
a great quantity of nil. This genus is not 
well understood by naturalists, awl re¬ 
quires ele.se study ; all the species of it 
arc inhabitants of warn! countries, aiid 
differ exceedingly inform and size. Most , 
of tln-m are armed with spin* 

Ostracism ; a judgment of the ussem- 
fdy of the people in Athens, which check¬ 
ed the influence of powerful oifr/oiis UyV 
tut exile of ion yearn. If any person was 
regarded as obnoxious, every citizen who 
wtw of this opinion wrote the name of the 
person to be banished on o shell [nslrukon J, 
which he deposited in the place appointed 
in the forum. This plaee was enclosed 
by wooden buluslntdes, and had feugutes, 
ai which the ten tribes of Athens entered 
al (In* assemblies of the people. 'Hie 
areh«»ns conn led the .-hells depicted by 
the citizens, and if at least I'iUfO were in 


, i;i liis spoorli forllie Maniliau law. so bit¬ 
terly condemns. At a later period, this 


favor of the banishment of the accused, 
the buuishmeui took Hlecf; otherwise. h« 


anehorngo became . so ohstnu-tcb, that, 
even in die time of Strabo, only ’’light ves¬ 
sels eould go up die slreatn. Just IK!tore 
Ostia the Tiber divides into two branches; 
tue rightbrane.h, on account of itssfraigbu-r 
direction, appears to fill np loss. Claudius 
ami Trajan therefore built a purl on the 
right arm of the Tiber, ^o supply the 
city- more safi-lv : this is imw culled I’nrto, 
and its prosperity caused the decline of the 
om-c important Ostia. As earl) as A. 1). 
•WO. Itiitilius Nuiuaiitianus describes Ostia 


was acquitted. Persons wen- exiled by 
the oslraciMii tiir ten years, and. after the 
expiration of this period!, l.he exiled citi¬ 
zen was at liberty to return to his country, 
and lake pos-ession of his wialth, and all 
his civil privileges. To this sentence no 
disgrace was attached; for it was never 
indicted upon criminals, but only upon 
those who had excited the jealousy or sus¬ 
picion of their lellovv-eilizons, by flic in/ln- 
ttiico which tlif-y had gained by jx-euliai 
merit, wealth or other causes. Aristotle 


as inaccessible, and Procopius [J)e Bella 
Hulk 1st vo!., i). iiti) speaks of it as in his 
time (the middle of the sixth century) en¬ 
tirely destroyed. With its decay it is 
. probable the ‘ malaria increased; and the 
neighboring salt-works, founded Ijy Ali¬ 
ens Martins,-end.now scarcely discovontr 
1 tie, aqueducts, us also an adjoining marsh, 
were olsu pernicious. The invasion of 
•’ the Saracens, who disturbed the peace of 
• tfie few remaining inhabitants, caused the 
± fdrtifying df the present Ostia. A cele- 
brated picture, by Raphael, comincmo- 
- ' rates tfye naval battle between the Nea- 
jMjlUans and the Saracens.* 

Osvuacion is the name adoptexf by 
- Liprmtus -for tt genus of fish, which ap- 
, pear as if, rimy word invested in a. coat of 
■ mail,;' for* insfisad of seules, they have 
regular hotly’ compartments, forming a 


and Plutarch called tin: eslraeism the 
mediant of (he sink. Still if was olien 
used by bud and envious men to accom¬ 
plish tlieir unlawful designs, and in destroy 
the influence of patriotic ritizi ns. 1 
Ostrich ( sfruthin ). No bird is. porliajis; ; 
more celebrated than the ostrich, not only, 
from die beauty and value of its plumage, 
but also from its great size and peculiar > 

1 mbits. It is generieally distinguished by 
its straight and depressed bill, and the 
shortness of its wings, which are unfitted - 
for flight. The African or tine ostrich - 
(S. camtlvn) is from seven to nine feet 
high from the top of its head to the ground; „ 
most of this, however, is mode up by the 
groat length of its neck. Its head is stpall,- 
uiul both it ami the neck are destitute of 
feathers, having only a few Scattercd liairs. < 
The feathers on the liody are blackish;’ 
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those of tils' \ii.sii'* and ted are white, 
Somethnc- ni'trhi'il with black. I lie. 
\vinp, ,-iiv tiuttisiifd with spurs. . The 
thighs are naked, anti tin* legs lmni ami 
Sroijy. The ostrich inhabits tin* burning 
and sandy deserts of Africa in large flocks. 
Tins bird appears to have been known 
Iron! tli«; earliest age*: it in constantly 
alluded to in tho Old Testament, and was 
diii! of tho forbidden’ articles of food to tin* 
Jews. Fashion has sot loo high a value on 
the feathers of tho ostrich t*» admit of his 
remaining undisturbed, even m fin* desolate 
regions tvhn'h ho inhabit*-. Anciently, also, 
it appears that this bird was sought lor to 
grace tho rahh» of the cninm-: thus that 
* irince of gourmands, 1 hliogahalus, caused 
the. brains of (5(H) of them to bo served up 
at nun meal. The hunting of the. ostrich 
is exceedingly laborious, as In: is ihr 
swifter than the lleetest horse. The mode 
adopted hy the Arabians and Moors is to 
pursue rite bird its l<»ng as possible, win it 
the chase is taken up by anothei on a 
fresh horsi', till tho hint is worn down. 
This is tlie more readily done, die Os¬ 
trich, instead of pursuing.i straight course, 
runs in u circuitous direction. * U is also 
said that Ihev are uki-n by a hitnlir cov¬ 
ering himself with one of their skins, ual 
then approaching them sufficiently near 
to surprise them. They aiv tamed, and 
are br*d in -erne parts of Africa. The 
female lays from ten to twelve egg< in a 
hole in the sand : and, although site does 
not uieobitli'- them mntimudly, no bird 
has a stronger idler! ion font* offspring, or» 
watches its is-st with nmn> assiduity. 
Cohtniry to the giic-rul opinion, she al¬ 
ways broods u\er her eggs at night, only 
leaving them during the hottest part of the 
day. ff the eggs Ik- touched ‘by any one 
during the absence of the birds, they im¬ 
mediately discover it, or. their return, by 
tliu jaiiidl, and not only desist from laying 
any morn in that plnre, but lih-uisc de¬ 
stroy all that may June ban deposited. 
Barrow states that - in the interior of tin: 
eggs then; are frequently found small, 
oval-shaped pebbles, of a pale yellow enl- 
or, and exceedingly hard. The eggs an* 
said to lx; a great delicacy, and prepared 
l 'dc the. tabic in various ways. The os¬ 
trich, in a tame state, swallows, with the 
greatest voracity, rags, leather, iron or 
stone. Doctor sjhnvv says, 44 1 saw one 
at Ontn Uiat .swallowed, without any 
sr.pinitig gneasiness or inconvenient**^ sev¬ 
eral leaden bullets, as they wen; tin-own 
upon the floor, scorching hot from tho 
111011111 .”—The American ostrich (>V. rhea) 
•.is very closely allied to the preceding, and 


may he considered its representative in 
the western continent. This bird inhabits 
Various purls of &mih America to the 
southward of the etjualo'r, but is principal¬ 
ly found on the great plains in jBikhv** 
Ayres anil the' adjoining states.' • It is not 
as largo as the African ostrich, mid is,of a • 
uniform gray color, except on the. bode, . 
which has a brown tint. Tlie back and ' 
rump an; furnished with long, leathers, 
which arc not ns rich and full as those of 
the tme ostrich, mid an* but little esteem¬ 
ed as articles of dn." or ornament, being 
principally used for brushes lor driving 
away flies, or cleaning articles from dust,' 
Tin- bird postages the same remarkable , 
speed as tin; ihrmcr species, and its run-- , 
ning is accompanied with a singular mo¬ 
tion of its wings. It raises one, which if. 
holds |e.r .some Jinn* strejelicd out. then 
d< presses it, and erects list*-other. It > 
taken by ehasing jt on horseback. and 
•-•itching ii witli the lasso, or Ivy iu<;nux of 
halls connected by a strip of hide. am: 
tin-own in such a way as to entangle ii' 
legs. It dbeovers the. same indiscriminate 
voracity as the ostrich, and the size of tin; 
article.' it can swallow is astonishing. 
«>ne that was in Philadelphia a short tiua 
since could swallow a whole onion, th- 
diameter of whirl] was apparently larger 
than that of its own neck. The di.sion.siou 
produced by this root, as it descended n 
the slnuiaeh. eould lid readily traced 
The natural tom I of (his bird i'- limit, 
grain, ami, in tiicf, most vegetable suh- 
■sianees. The individual just alluded to 
ti-d eagerly oiwgra's or clover. 

O'tkou; an aJH.v of several Russia:, 
geographical names, .signifying strong. 

Osthookhis. ‘(See f<VAx.) 

Ostkoj.k.nka : it village in Poland, RJ 
leagues north-east from PlnVk, with iddt) 
inimhilaulp. This plaee is eelcbmu-d for 
a battle l-i'tween tlie French and the Rus¬ 
sians Feb. *£>, ISOtl, and a battle between . 
the Roles, under general ^kr/ynecki. and 
tin* Russians, under marshal Biobitnch, 
May 3ti, IHtJl. 'Phis engagement was, 
very sanguinary, and tin; Poles were tit. 
length obliged to retreat. . 

Ostkuv (liussifin) signitics island 
lor instance, lassie-Oslrovfi ftox Islands ■ 

Ostkva. (See Iron-Hood.} 

OswcovrciiiB; atovvhshipof ■ 

renen county, Now. York, on the St. JjRW-, , 
n*nee river. Tho principal village is tho •* 
post-borough Ogdensburgh, which, stands *■ 
on the St. Lawrence, directly north of th6 
month of OavvegatidiTc river. 'It is die:;.- 
capital of tlio county,'-and contains the"' ‘ 
county buildings. Jtjsalsda port of en-*. 1 
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fry and (lclivtiry, nndlins a custom-house. 
There arrest; vend veasels owned here, 
xv Inch arc ftfijployed in the trad**- of hike 
Ontario. The river at this place lute little 
cmff'iit, has a good depth of water, and 
affords a good liarbon Ogdensbwrgli has 

■ considerable eonjibmce and munutiictuns. 
Its distant front Albany is ‘20P mile-; and 
it stands opposite Prescott and Fort 3\ e|- 
!in”ti)ii,' in Guuaria. About live miles 
buiirlt of Ogdcltahurgh, whore the roads 

■ cross tho Oswegiitchic, there is a hamlet 
growing up, called I’ordsviJIe. 'Die 
v, hole population of OswcgnU-Jne is BbM!. 

Owm.vwy vs; one of flic Pharaohs of 
ancient Egypt, who nourished ."limit loOO 
wars If. (’. Ue erected the gigantic 
works of Thebes, built the itlemiionium 
an the city of the liitndred gates, and, ac¬ 
cording to , lhotlon:.-, itiM iihcd on iii-. 
eoiusMis, “ i am Osytiiniuljiis, King of 
kings: if any man vviii know my a real- 
in es am! my rosiiiijr-plmv, let him destroy 
one of mv works.*’ I lorreo {JUafarimi 
l}>/rk$ , \iv, ;M1 snip, and III? set|.) con¬ 
jectures that Osymandjtis was n name of 
tho great llnmeses, nr Hoosiri.s, ns all the 
works of art iii the. iWnmionmm 1 elate to 
traditions of the exploits of this great 

■ sovereign. (Her Mihman.) According to 
some writer*, <M utiuidy a« lielongcd to rite' 
lifted ilh*dynasty, and li\<d aliom ’J,'lb() 
j cars 1 li. C. Aeeording to the explana¬ 
tion *>y the Cnv. Wt. Quentin, niemher of 

the Tttifc academy, of the hicrogiy pines 
on the pedestal of a colossus made of hard 
red sand-stone., which is in tin 1 museum 
of Egyptian nntiqn'tfn's at Turin (taken by 
Oroveiti, hi U'P\ from tho mins of tin* 
ancient temple of (‘nrnac), ilia! Maine, the 
largest, anil perhaps, also, one of the tiioM 
hcaniiful which have boon brought unin¬ 
jured from Urn hanks of the Nile to the 
. continent nfl’.umjio, is tJio-statuc of king 
(Mthaudyas, 

■ ikTA iikiti.. (Jsoe j Sonrlif Talam/a.) 

Oxi’gro, or Oti'kied ; tin- author of one 
of the earliest specimens of composition 

■ in ilui German Jarigtrngo. lie was a na- 
. fiver of fcjuabio, and lived in the middle of 

tin. 1 ninth century. After having become 
a monk of tho abbey of Woisscnhurg, in 
Alsace, he studied under Italmuus 31nu- 
rns, abliyt of Fulda. lie theli returned to 
,hfe pjonastery, where hu opened a school 
of'literaturcpand wypto 11 variety of works 
.hi prose and verse. Tho most important 
of tbW in a- rhymed version, or jiara- 
phrase, ojf the gospels, in old High Ger- 
>mif, still extant, in which, there me sonar 

K ssagCs of lyrical poetry. Scherz pub- 
bed it, jvitlVa Latin translation, in his 


edition of Schilfcr’k Thesaurus Anlufuitu- 
turn Trvtonicaruni• 

<W;i»uk. (See Culifi/u voi. i), p. 407., 

< hr ito, 31 arcus Salvias, successor of the 
emperor <»;ilhn, was ‘descended iiroin a 
consular family, am I passed his youth in 
luxury and dcluiucii, 4>i ing the confidant 
of Nero. This cinprroJ appointed him 
proconsul in LtiMt.iiiia, that lie might re- 
tiiove im olfriaelc to the gratification ot 
his passion for Popp.cn Sabina, tho with 
of Utho, in whose beauty her husband, 
himself had first called his attention. 
f*tho ht Id his place with honor ior.tcu 
y 1 ars. lie was the liist to declare for 
Gallia, wlicn he rebelled against Nero, 
nuii accompanied him to limne, where he 
was made consul immediately alter Galba 
ascended the throne, A. I>.i»7. A•- Gallia 
did not adopt him Ihr his successor, and 
as he was greatly distressed, having 
si|iiandcr(;d away all his fortune, lie de- 
Icnpined In elii-ct the tall of the emperor 
lie siieceedul, with tin 1 »ssi«iance of the 
pretorian hands and the other troops. 
Gallia was murdered, atwl Otho proclaim* 
ed < ni|M>nir. lint the legions in Germany 
prncl’iiiiicd Vitelhtts. In vain did (him 
oiler immense, sums to gain them to his 
side. Vilellius nifu-■ed die idler in reign 
as joint emperor, and led his army over 
the Alps. Odin, lor whom most of the 
provinces had declared, sent against tlies': 
veteran rroojis an army of in wiy-lcvied 
soldieis, bill commanded livable generals, 
who dejeah'd, in throe, battles, the divided 
army of Vitelkus. _ Elated by his success, 
and lieeomifg imprudent. Oil 10 deter¬ 
mined on a decisive battle against the 
now united troops of his adversary, and 
was beaten. I'pou receiving inlbnuation 
of his mjsfortuui', lie resolved, Im , a m) 
iintury death, to end the civil war, and 
pierced himself with his dagger, nfto:' 
reigning three mouths and Miner days. 
Notwithstanding liis luvurinus habits,, he 
had given proofs* of a daring and resolute 
spirit. 

Otiio 1, emperor of Germany, son of 
[[miry I, was bom in 111 'I. His Jiaughli-. 
ness and scllish spirit e.vciled the enmity 
of Iii» brothers, and even his mother was 
so much disgusted at them, ns to employ 
all hm* iiiHuwnee against Jiim in fiivorof 
her second son, Henry. Othn’s lira mess, 
however, prevailed, and he was crowned’ 
king of Germany, at Ai\-la-f ■hajiclle, hi 
Wcnceslaus, on whom Jn: had coti- 
fertisd the jludiv of Bohemia, having 
been iininlerod hy liis hroflier, the latter, 
on Otlio's ruiusul to acknowledge his 
claim to the ‘succession, determined to 
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make'Boiiemm independent of Germany, 
arid not reduced mitil 950, after a 
fourteen years' vj’tir. Otho -also brought 
to a siiercssful issue the struggles with the 
dukes of Ifcivima and l'Yancouiiyuiilinvest- 
r cl it is son Ludolf (919) with the ducliy of 
Suahi;*., and his brother Henry with that, of 
Uav aria. (.'oiirfn 1, ci unit of Worms, i named 
Odors daughter, and received Lorraine. 
Oitio likewise gained rcputuliou in ids 
dealings uitli foreign states. Tin- 'Danes, 
who Ji.-ui invaded Germany, were driven 
liaek beyond the' Eider, the Duniidi king 
was obliged to embrace I ftiri-auiiiiyyuid uc- 
know ledge himself a vasssil of tiie empire. 
Louis (Outremer) failed in his aid against 
the great vassals under lie* jHiwerliil Hugh 
the Great. Olllu redueed the rebels to 
terms, and eon limit'd tin* authority of the 
king. The Italians next required Ids as¬ 
sistance to deliver ihem from the oppres¬ 
sions-of Herengart! is 11. Otho defeated 
the usurjier, iminied tin 1 widow of the 
last lung, and was crowned king of LPm- 
barily, at Pavia, in '95 J. r l'!ds marriage 
not only engaged him in ambitious ai- 
tempts for the possession of Italy, but 
attracted many foreigners to his court, and. 
involved him in iamiiy dissensions. His 
son laidoli; and los son-in-law Conrad, 
duke of Lorraine, revolted, but were 
■ worsted, and deprived of ilirir duejiies, in 
951, which were plae,e.-i under Bruno, 
archbishop of Cologne, brother of Otho. 
Hardly were these i ratisuriious completed, 
vvl; u the I Imig.triiius broke into Germany, 
hilt were deb ated by Otho on the ),erlili-ld, 
near Augsburg (Aug. It), 955), with sueh 
slaughter, that they never ventured to re¬ 
new their iiivunioa-, Otho next turned 
Ids arms against Brrcngarius, who liad 
revolted. lie was crowned king of Italy 
by thd archbishop of Aldan <1M»1), and, 
soon oiler (fHM), emperor, by the pope 
John XJ). 'The pope look the oath of 
allegiance to him,and the clergy promised 
that, for the future, the .choice, of po|x* 
should always be made in the presence 
of an imperial commissioner. John soon 
repented of having given himself a master, 
aiid flew to arms while the cmjieror was 
yet in Pavia. The latter hastened to 
Rome, deposed that pontiff! and placed 
Leo yiD in tiie papal chair. No sooner 
, was Otho returned to Germany, than the 
\ 'Romans restored John, und reversed the 
\ measures of the emperor, who ngaiu ap- 
<]K!ftred in Rome, and punished his cne- 
" mies. The Byzantine court re-fused to 
. acknowledge Otiio’s claim to*tho imperial' 
t;' dignity; hut he defeated the Greek forces 
.is yn Lower Italy, and the Eastern emperor, 

v,. . . 
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" John Zimisces, gave the Greek princess' • 
Theoplwvniii in hjs son in tin a.rriage. Otho 
died' in 971$, leaving the’ reputation of 
great.courage and the strictest Integrity.. 

■ The clwgy in Germany, were 1 indefitsd to; . 
him fijr their eleviuian, which lie cucour-’ 
aged to counterbalance tile power oi* the . 
temporal vassals. -* • ■ 

Otho II, youngest Son of Olho 1 mid >• 
the fair Adelaide.’ was (torn in ,955. llis • 
elder brothers Find all died before their 
lilt her, who caused him to lm j crowned 
king of Rome—tie* first instance of the 
kind in German history. He inherited , 
from his lather a hasty mul unsteady tem¬ 
per, which, while it led him to form great ' 
projects, ;il>o pushed him forward too im¬ 
patiently to their execution. Adelaide at 
tins! held the reins of government. Olho, 
distrusted nr his state of dependence, foft 
the court, and a civil war brdke out, at 
the head of which was his cousin Henry, 
(lie young duke of Bavaria. Otho com¬ 
pletely humbled him, and granted vhe 
duchy to his nephew Otho of £uubiu 
(978), who thus became the jiossc^or of 
two great (iefj. He afterwards herun.i* 
involved in a war with l.otluiire, king of 
Prance, for Lorraine. Lothaiiv attacked 
him in Atv-Ia-Cliiipelle, in 978. nnd Olho 
was ohliircd to ret real. but. hiving colL.vi - 
<■(1 his forces, done back l.otiiaife, laid , 
wa-.ii* Champagne. and mivanced towards 
Paris, the .-uhiirhs of which' he burned, , 
By the terms of the peace vvlijph was 
concluded in 980, Lovmiue was left in 
its former relations m the. empire. Otho . 
next attempted to drive tli-i Greks from 
Italy; but they called in the Saracens to 
tbciraid, from Sicily (98|), mid Otho suf¬ 
fered a total defeat at Bason telle, in Gulp- 
briii. lie himselfescaj?'.! only by leaping 
into the sea, where ho \v:is»picked Up by 
a Greek ship Umt was sailing by. Vrom 
this ho afterwards made his escape by nr- , 
tiliCL*; hut ho died'MOon after, at Rome, in 
!H‘{. His soil Otho III. who succeeded 
him, was horn in 980, and died , in 1003. 
With him the mule line of the imperial 1 
S8axon house lH*cnme extitfet- * ■ 

' Otis, James, a distinguished American * 
patriot, was horn Fob. 5,1734—5, at Great 
Marshes, in what is now called West 
Barnstable (Muss.).. His family was. one 
of the most respectable in. this colony, and -. 
of English origin. In ^une, 'l739. he en- ’ 
tered Cambridge college.' The firtt two 
years of his collegiate course (are said to!: 
have been given more to 'amusement thau! 
lo study, liis natural <lis|R>sit»bn being vit-„ 
vmciousand ardent; Imt subsequently he * 
was distinguished for his application and* 
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proficiency. Afrer'finislung his course 1 at 
the university,he devoted eighteen mouths 
to the pursuit of various hnuicbcs of liie- 
‘ mure, and then entered upon the study 
of the. law, in 17.45, in the' office of Mr. 
CritliPy. Under that omfrieiit lawyer lie 
employed his legal uov itiutc; and then 
wont to Plymouth, where Iioavhs first ad¬ 
mitted to the bar. The two years, how¬ 
ever, of his residence in that town, were 
inmv occupied in study than in practice, 
so that, when he removed to Boston, in 
IJnU, he was well qualified to assume a 
high raiilt in his profession, This he 
quickly did: his practice became veiy 
.extensive, flu one occasion, he went, in 
the middle of winter, **» llalifLv, in eou- 
, sequence of urgent solicitation, to defend 
three men accused of piracy', ami procured 
their acquittal. Although his professional 
engagements were s*i mim* runs, lie culti¬ 
vated his taste for literatim’, and, in 17tJ0, 
published a treatise, entitled the Uodi- 
niriits of Latin Prosody, with a Disserta¬ 
tion on Letters and the Principle* of 1 lar- 
inotiy, iu jMietie and prosaic (.'< imposition, 
collected from the best Writers. He also 
composed a similar work on Greek proso¬ 
dy, which remained in manuscript, and 
perished with all Jiis papers, it wa* never 
printed, as lie said, because •‘there were no 
Greek tyjK’rf in the country, or, if there 
were, no printer knew how to set them.” 
In 1755, ho married Miss JSttth (huiuing- 
Ittip- lilt; daughter of a respectable mer- 
Hiunt, who brought him a dowry at that 
time considered very large. Amid all the 
embarrassments which Jus a Hail's subse¬ 
quently experienced, in consequence of 
his entii- devotion to the concerns of the 
public, }io sacredly pn served the fortune 
which lie received with ids wife, to whom 
ft. returned after liis death. The public, 
career‘of Mr. Otis dates from the period 
when be made. his famous speech against 
rltti “writs of assistance,” for which an 
application lmd la-on made, by the officers 
of* the customs, to the stqierior court .of 
Massachusetts, iu pursuance of an order 
hi council, sent troifi England, to enable' 
them to carry into effect the acts of parlia¬ 
ment regulating the trade of the colonies. 
When that order arrived, Otis was advo- 
•cato-general, and was, consequently, ro- 
quested to lend liis professional assistance 
in the matter j hut,' deeming the writs to 
be illegal ami tyrannical, he refused, and 
resigned his station, lie wus then ap¬ 
plied to, to argue against the writs, which 
■'he immediately undertook to do, iu con- 
- junction with Mr. Thdclicr, and in oppo¬ 
sition to-hisj former preceptor, Mr. Grialeyy 


the nttomcy-gCneral. Of the discourse 
which he pronounced, president Adam*' 
flie elder says, “ Otis was a flame of fire ; 
with a promptitude of classical affusions, 
a depth of research, a rapid sunn nary of 
iiistorical events and dates, a profusion of 
legal at (tin iritics, a prophetic glance of'bis 
eyes into iiitmiiy, and a rapid torrent of 
impoliticly eloquence, he hurried away all 
before him. American independence was 
then and there horn. Every man. of an 
immense crowded audience, appeared toy 
me to go away as I did, ready to take 
arms against writs of assistance." • The 
court adjourned for consideration, and. at 
•he close of the leim, the eliief-justiae, 
Hutchinson, delivered the opinion ; “The 
cuiiri lias considered the subject of writ* 
of assistance, and can see no foundation 
for si Hi a writ: l»ur, a* the praetie.e in 
England is not known, it ba* been tiioimb! 
be*l to eoulinue the question to the next 
;• rm. rhul, in the mean lime, opportunity 
may lie given to know the result.’" When 
tin: next term came, however, nothing 
wiwsnid about the writs; and though it 
was gem rally understood that, they weft; 
clandestinely granted by the court, and 
that the runtom-hous.* oltteeis had tlcun’ 
hi their pockets, yet it is said that they 
were never produced or executed. Otis 
had now fully committed himself against 
tiie designs of the British ministry, and 
thence (bivvani bent all liis energies to 
maintain the freedom of his country. A, 
the lu st election of member* of tl.e Segi*. 
kiltin', in May, ITtii, lie was chosen, al¬ 
most unanimously, n representative frepo 
Boston, and soon became lie* leader, n. 
the house, of the popular party. For the 
detail of liis course, during the poinai in 
which he was a representative, we must 
ret?'! our rentiers to the biography of him 
In Mr. Tudor, iu I7(i5, Mr. <Mis was 
chosen, by tins Massachusetts legislature, 
one of the members of a committer! ap¬ 
pointed to meet the committees of the 
legislatures of other colonies at New York, 
in consequence of the passage of the 
stamp-act by parliament. They met in 
convention October ID, in the same ycai, 
and named three committees to pit pare 
addresses to the. king, lords and commons. 
On the last Air. Otis was placed, in this' 
convention, Air. Otis made the acquaint¬ 
ance of many distinguished men, from 
different colonies, atnf subsequently main¬ 
tained, with several of them, a friendship 
and correspondence. In May, 1707, after 
the itqieu! of the. stamp-act, Mr. Otis was 
elected speaker of the house of representa¬ 
tives ; but he was negatived by the gov - 
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errors who entertained a peculiar aiiimos* 

, ify townrd? him. from his indefatigable 
endeavors to defeat every plan of en¬ 
croachment. In the suirynur of 1700, the- 
Vehement temper of Mr, Otis was so much 
wrought upon by the calumnies whit’ll he 
dint-oven*! dwt tlie cumiiiwsioiiers of the 
••unioms in Heston had transmitted to 
Knglund concerning him, by which, in* 
dn'.il, they sought to' hare him tried lor 
♦reason, that he inserted an advertisement 
in Ihe Boston (ia/Ate, denouncing them 
in se\ ere terms. The next evening lie 
happened to go to tho British coffee-house, 
where one of the commissioners, a Mr. 
Robinson, was sitting with a itumhcr of 
ojlieers of the army, tinvv and revenue. 
As soon as he entered. an altercation arbse, 
which was quickly terminated by u’blow 
froui Robinson’s cam*. Otis inuneiliately. 
rt'iumod it with a weapon of tin* wtnte 
kind, when the lights were extinguished, 
and he was obliged to defend himself 
single-handed, against numbers. After 
some time, the combatants wen* .separated. 
Hohinsoii retreated by a hack passage, and 
f Itis was’I id home, wounded and bleeding, 
lie received a deep cut on his la-ad; and 
to this has been partly aitrihiiied the de¬ 
rangement under which lie afterwards 
labored. Soon after this transaction, he 
instituted mi action against Robinson, and 
obtained an award of £‘2000 sterling 
damages, which, however, ho gave up on 
receivingn written apology, in which die 
defendant acknowledged his limit and 
■ 1 legged hi< pardon, in 1770, lie retired 
into the coimiry on account of his health. 
At the elei’iion in 1771, he was again 
chosen a ropresi iiiative; hut this was the 
last year that he look a part in public con¬ 
cerns, except occasionally to appear at a 
town-meeting. He withdrew also, almost 
‘ entirely, froi^i the practice of his profes¬ 
sion. His timid hi jean u; seriously affected, 
and continncd so, with some lucid inter¬ 
vals, until his death. Sometimes lie was 
ill a frenzied stall ; at others, ho exhibited 
- rather the ecceniricity of a humorist lliuu, 
absolute derangemenl. The two last 
. . y ears of his life were passed at Andover. 
After he had been there for some time, ho 
was, supposed to ho completely restored, 
and returned to Boston, lie resumed ills 
professional engagements, and pleaded a 
. cause in the * court of common pleas, in 
which ho. displayed considerable jmwer, 
hut less than was his wont. The, interval 
of reason was not, however, of long dura* 

* tion, and he was induced to go hack to 
Andover! 8 ix weeks after his return, he 
was killed by a stroke of lightning, in the 
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sixtieth year of Ids age, Slay 23, 1783/ 
The chief dcfe/ct of Sir. Otis’s character 
was his irascibility. His merits are well 
summed up'in the following extract from 
the work of Mr. Tudor, to which wo have 
before alluded In fine, he wnil a'vntm 
of powerful genius' and ardent temper, 
with wit and humor that never failed; ns 
an orator, he was hold, argumentative, 
impetuous and cotun landing, with air elo¬ 
quence that made’ his - own excitement 
irresistibly contagious; as a lawyer, his 
knowledge ayd ability, placed him at die 
head of his profession; as a scholar, ho 
was rich in acquisition, add governed by 
a classic taste; sis a sUttesman and civil¬ 
ian, la- was' sound and just in his views: 
n> a patriot, lie resisted nil allurements 
that might weaken the cause of that coun¬ 
try to which he devoted his liti-, and for 
w hirh he saerilieed it.” It is greedy to be 
regretjed that, during his derangement, he 
destroyed all his papers,; sufficient evi¬ 
dence, however, of his power ils a writer, 
remains in the various state papers of 
which lie was the author whilst a mem¬ 
ber of the legislature, though they were, 
subjected to the revising pen of Samuel 
Adams, whoso patictn temper perm bleu 
him to undergo the labor of coriecting 
and polishing, which tho ardor of the 
otic r disdained. 

Otranto, I)ukk ok. ^Se,e jippmdix , 
end of this volume.) 

< I’m a ok Roses ; an aromatic oil, ob¬ 
tained from the flowers of ihe rose, but iu 
sin’ll small quantities that half an ounce 
can hardly lx* procured from u hundred.' 
pounds of die petals. This oil is solid 
and white at tho common temperature of 
the atmosphere, but, on* flic application of 
beat, heeomts fluid,and assumes a yellowy 
color, if is brooghl iu,considerable quan¬ 
tities from Turkey, ami is sold at the ex- 
travngaut' price of from fifteen to twenty 
dollars an ounce. That,from the East 
Indies, where it is said to be chiefly Yuan- 
uiiicftired, when genuine, lias been sold at 
n much more exorbitant price. It is 
frequently adulterated with oil of sandal 
wood; hut the fraud is easily detected by 
those who are accustomed to its scent, 
and also by the fluidity. The tine, otter 
of roses is, undoubtedly, the most elegant 
perfume known. ' . . - * • . t \* 

Otter { lutra , Stosr).. This aitunalsoine- 
vvhat resembles the weasels, with .which 
it was classed by Lirmams, .hut differs., 
from them by living adjust constantly .in; 
rite water, on which-it,jalmoRt>sblely de-' 
pends for subsistence. It is distinguished 
by having eighteen teeth tuea^h jaw, of 








■i- v . , * * ' . ' . ' • ' . ' 

‘ which twelve are false molars*. -The feet 
.are palmgted, and the tail flattened hori¬ 
zontally* They are excellent swimmers, 
atid iced almost -entirely on. fish. The 
common ottcr {£i. commaiut) inhabits all 
■ pafis of Ifliiriqiy, dwelling on the honks of 
rivers, in burrows, forming the entrance 
of its Jude under water, and Working up¬ 
wards* making a small orifice for tin- ad¬ 
mission of air in the midst of some thick 
bush. It. is about two' feet in length to 
the insertion of the tail, which is sixteen 
inches long. It is brown above, and w hitish 
around the lips, on tlife diceks and beneath, 
'flie otter- can he dom« , "tic;ited, though, 
from its fcrociotis disposition, this is a task 
of much difficulty. ’ When properly train¬ 
ed, they become very useful, one of tliesc 
animals being able to supply a large family 
with fish. When the otter, in its wild 
state, has taken a fish, it carries it on 
short 1 , and devours the head and upper 
parts, rejecting 'the remainder. It is de¬ 
structive, killing nore than it can eat. 
The female produces four or Jive young 
in tile spring of the year. It fights very 
ohstitmlcly when hunted, often iiitlietiug 
nov civ wounds on the dogs, its flesh is 


t Very fine, and sells at very high prices in 
’China, fo whicli the skins am usually 
taken. It is exclusively found between 
the 40fh and GOth degrees north, latitude, 
oo the north-western coasts of North 
America, and the shores of Kaintscliatka 
anti the adjoining islands. It is always 
seen on the coast or in the. immediate vi¬ 
cinity of salt water. It feeds on almost 
all kinds of fi>h and eruslaceous animnJJ. 
It runs very swiftly, and swims with ex¬ 
treme celerity, either on its lack, sides, or 
sometimes as if upright in the water. - Jt 
is caught by placing a net among the 
sea-weed, or by chasing it in boats. The 
lleslioftlie yoiiugisNiid tube \cry lender, 
resembling lamb in flavor. Tie* female 
brings fort!i but one at a birth, and is ex¬ 
tremely careful ami sedulous in her ititcii- 
lion to her offspring, playing with il and 
fondling it in various ways, mid never re¬ 
linquishing it as long as she cun defend it. 
'flie young coni in IK'S with the dam till it 
is old enough to seek a mate, to whom it. 
conlitmcs constant. 

Otto vnx Kmi'iuk, Tt ukihii Evvipr, 
Ottuwan or St;it m vir. I’oktk. The’ 
finest countries of the old world--Thrace, 


so fishy that the. Itomish church permit- (*rcec*\ Asia Minor, Colchis, Armenia, 
tctl the use of it on maigre. days.—Ameri- Mesopotamia, Syria and Egypt. together 
can otter (L. hrasiliams). This species with the islands of the Archipelago, and 
mliabifcs the whole American contine.nt,. spicy Arabia, whose commerce, connects 
hut is rare in the Atlantic roast of the l : . Asia and Africa with Europe, aqd unites 
States? in Canada, however, they art! (lie East with the West -have been ruled 
veiy numerous, 17,300 skins having been for live hundred years by the Turks, or 
sent lo England in one tear, by the Ibid- Ottomans, u mixed people, composed of 
son’s bay company;. Its habits are tin; Tamms, robbers, slaves, and kidnapped 
same as that of the European species; Christian children. They are the- only 
both have a habit peculiar to these uni- barbarians who have reduced civiii/ed n t- 
mals: this is sliding, or climbing to the thins lo their yoke, without mingling with 
top of a ridge of snow in winter, or a thorn, without adopting their language, 
sloping moist bank in summer, where, their religion, I heir sciences, their arts and 
lying on the belly, with the fore legs bent their manners. This nation, originally a 
backwards,- they give themselves an iui- horde of cobbers, become powerful by 
pulse with their hind legs, that enables conquest, have remained strangers in the 
them to glide swiftly dvwu the eminence, midst of Europe, and for four emu;ties 
This sport they yontiimc fora long time, have profaned with Asiatic despotism the 
The American otter is uhoul live feet iu classic soil el’ Athens, Sparta, Corinth and 
length, including the. tail, which is nigh- Thebes, ujioii which. ^500 years ago, was . 
teen inches. The color of the whole, maintained the independency of luirope,. 
body; except the chin and flu-out, which where flourished civil freedom and the 
are a dusky while, is a gloSsy brown, refinement of polished life. We can here 
The fur is much esteemed, and is very but briefly relate how it happened that u 
■dense and line; The common mode of band of robbers from the steppes of North- 
taking them is by .sinking a steel trap cm Asia should have pitched their camps * 
pear the mouth Of their burrow.—Sea ot- in tlio couniry of Homer, of Solpn, and of , 
ter '{L. lutris). This species is much Pericles; uim! how this strong-hold. of.. 
larger than the two last, being, about the despotism, erected by Asiu in Europe, has 
laze of tt. large inastifl*, and weighing from# yet refrained from adopting European., 
seventy 'to eighty pounds. ,Its color, policy. It is only since the middle of the 
■ when in full season, is perfectly black; at sixth century that history mentions the 
. other .times of a dark brown. , The fur is name of Turks. This tribe of Scythian Tar- 
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•,'Cputioes oi'China and l*er«a, nowinhpb- llw surroundingcouutry, awl look several, 
■ ■itotl f>y the Kirghises, Buchanans, lathees ./provinces of A§n- Minorfrom tlui KttMjarft' 
aiid Turcomans. They carried on wlr empin; of the Romans.'.After the'Heath' 
’"«iifi tho Siissanides and Byzantine cm- of his protector, in the year I3Q0.{7P(> of 
jicniiv-, sometimes in alliance with ojn\ the Jlegira), he proclaimed himsdf'sukmi. 
►■nrirtiiiies with the other. Aland the Ho 'dicd in K£2(i. Thus g' bold anil sur- 

toiddli! of the eighth century, the eastern '-'' 1 : - -- ‘ *- J *' 1 

lemtot iL's of the Turks liec.iitnc subject to 
b'hinsi, and the western to Persia, which 
the js^raoeijs hail conquered. They Uow 
embraced Mohammedanism, an<l the ea- 
iiph of Bagdad soon termed of them his 
iwly-g'iard. These military s1ay«*i sue- 
cvSeliwdy supplied to tins •Hntn.-ons gene¬ 
rals. to the caliphs umin id Omrnk (first 
ministers, lily* the Prankish vrnires tin pu- 
inis and finally sovereign rulers. Thus 
tint Tntkisli .thmilies of tins Tulunides atid 
Ak-hididos reigned in Palestine, Syria and 
Egypt, during (lie ninth and tenth omlii- 
ries, and that of the. (iasnevidcii hi Pitsitt 
and Italia from the end of the tenth to the 
aid of the twelfth eeniurj. At. the same 
time, a Turkish nioe in Turkestan-—tin* 
ancient star of the Scythian IMitssigeiie, 

•tow that of die Tartan* upon die Ja.vur- 
•es (Sir) rind Onus (Jibuti), hetweeu lake 
Aral ami the Caspian—threw oil’ the i.'lii- 
mji?e yoke, and, under the name of Svl- 
jiinks (from their lender), subdued, in die 
.elemitlfVentury, all Western Asia, where 
\the warlike Togrul Beg, the grandson ol' 

*Soljook, Alp Arslan ami Mulok .Shah 
founded a powerful empire, with wjtich 
. the crusader,* contended for the [Hisses- 
-sioil of Palestine. In 1.100, this was di- 


Ile 

ccsslid captain of a band (if robbers, 'un¬ 
obstructed by the weak, and divided Bj - 
znntiiics, IbuTsled open tlio ruins of di<-‘. 
riurneen, rieljnok and Mongol [rower die ' 
empire of the Usman or Ottoman Turk.' . 
jn Asia ;>aml, after him, the.(-mirage, puli' 
e.y and entorprisu of eight great princes. '■ 
whom the dignity of cnlipli placed in pos¬ 
session of,the standard, of the prophet, 
ami who were anhnaterl by religious fa¬ 
naticism and a passion lor military glory,, 
raised it to the muktof l!r first military 
power in Kuroj ie (I d()0—lot it;). The lirs! of 
thuni was Orcimu. soli of Osman. In the 
year l‘.f‘IS,.hc lived his residence in Bun-a, 
capital of Billiviiia, which belaid eomjiier-, 
ml shortly lieliia* his laflau-’s de»rli.--(-on- 
eoniing this bloody cradle of tho Ottoman 
[tower, and llto inonumenfsof Ustnmi and . 
iiis successors to Aniurafh li, which are 
to bo found die»v, sen Von Hammer*, 
Journey from Constantinople In -'/tritium 
(Bursa), and to the Olympus (Pest, TPi.s}.--- 
He organized a valiant infantry, which be 
kept in constant pay , limned, in part, of 
Christian slaves brought »ji in the Moham¬ 
medan liiith ami tho-practice of arm.-. 
17e subdued ail. Asia Minor to the Helles¬ 
pont, and took ds* name of Padishah. 
The gate, of his palace, of which- tin: 
videit into three, parts— Persia, Media, proud ruins are tflili to he seen, wuscalled 


Ohorasan, ami tin: country beyond the 
Uxus—and them arose, during tho twelfth 
'.and thir|oeiitli eouturio--, tho Mongols, a 
race differing entirely from the Tartars, to 
wliofn tho Turks belong, in language and 
t in manners. In connexion with other 
hordes, they destroyed the power of the 
1 Keljooka in Asia Minor; jiud several less 

S jwerfttl Mongol communities arose. 
pt tfao v leaders (emirs) of the >Saljuolw 
- 1 ' .and Turcomans, who lnul hern driven 
- irorti -their settlements by the- Mongols, 
'^‘■ioon saftifid ■ forth from the valleys of 
^ntjiAit Taurus,-and divided Asia Minor 
P^.tuong themselves,* One of those emirs 
caut-as Osirittn (L e. bone-breaker), of the race 

whir the Ofcuzigil Turcomans. With his 
1 . 1 . .i*?_>iv.. 


tin: Porte. He, became eon-in-la^i* to tho 
lJreek emperor ( ’■aiifucuy.onus. ^his cir¬ 
cumstance, mul art alliance with (lie (Jen- . 
oe.se, wlio, from rivah-y. with the .(aim-. > 
ltictvo of the Vciictiims, so powerful in' } 
the Levant, altonVatoly ■ courted tiicgtti-. ' 
perors of Ooustaminoplo and tlio powicr , 
fill sultan of the. Asiatic ‘coast, 1 and jhht... : 
their ships to tho Turks-fur transportation, 
'made known' to Orclutn and his suctfos- 
gore tlaV weakness of the I3a3tlern crt^dre 
siimI tho divisious of tho Western, where •,' 
religions schisms atid tlio linidal syktem 
lnul.destroyed ail civil, order, aarf'where.',; !; 
there was no authority-, bt piolicy.'tei.hoJd, - y 
together the vrtiole. - Asia nd longer ffettr-^f,. 
od a crusade.- More' ymo aud intelligent ' 


hut imde of-sonle hundred Tartar ihtniVws ' than the ' padjsltahs. of tlte wghtRetitii , t 



. was khis^anljiiu die plmh 'of ijithynia, under, - prophet, < @plit into * 


liuuJorptts, gptrenKv 
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. nicnts, it invited tlieTU,,as Asl4 Minor,had • 
formerly doftc, to victory .and plunder. 
Orel tan’s «»n, the brave Solimun, first in¬ 
vaded Europe in 1355, He fortified Gal- 
fipuli ipid Sestos, and thereby held pos¬ 
session of the straits which separate the 
two continents. The Ottoman armies 
now spread at the same time over Europe 
and .Asia. In lliGO, Ore hairs second son 
and successor, Amurath I, took Adriano- 
ple, winch became the scat of the empire 
in Europe, and conquered Macedonia. Al¬ 
bania and Servki with his janizaries (q. v.). 
composed of the children of Christians 
educated in,the- Mohapunednn faith, to¬ 
gether with the Timiiriots and Zaiins, 
who, as vassals, were obliged to perform 
cavalry service. While yet elated with 
his victory upon the field of Uaschuu, the 
Servian Milosch KOhilovvitseh, who laid 
fought in vain for the freedom of his 
country, and lay severely wounded upon 
The ground, called him towards him, and, 
collecting his strength, plunged his dagger 
into his heart 1 (1389). After him, the fero¬ 
cious llnjazct, surtuunlMl the Lightning, 
invaded Thessaly, and advanced'to Con¬ 
stantinople. September 28, lifcHj, he de¬ 
feated the Western Christians under Sigis- 
Mtuid, king of Bohemia and Hungary, at 
Nieopolis, in Bulgaria, and slew 10,000 
Christian prisoners; built a strong castle 
on tlio Bosphorus, and imposed a tribute 
upon the <»reek emperor; but the arms 
of the Mongol Timur (see Tamerlane) 
called him I tack to Asia; and in the battle 
of Aneyra, in 1402, where more than a 
million warriors conicstM the empire of 
•the world, (he. proud Bnjazct was eon- 
quored, and taken prisoner. Timur dh hi¬ 
ed the provinces between the sons of* Ua- 
jnzet. Finally, in 1413, tin: fourth sou of 
Bajazct, the vyiso and just Mohmmnerl I, 
seated himself upon the undivided throne 
pf Osman. In 1415, while the fathers of 
the council of Constaiyre were burning 
John Hues and deposing three popes, to 
restore peace to the church, his victorious * 
troops reached Salzburg, and invaded Ba¬ 
varia. He conquered tlm Venetians at 
Theasidomca, in 1420; and his celebrated 
grand-vizier Ibrahim created a Turkish 
ndvy, He was succeeded by ltis son, the 
wise and vafuiht Amumthr II. The brave 
George Oastriot in Epirus (Scanderbeg, 
i. e. prince .Alexander), the heroic John 
Huriniadcs, prihee of Transylvania, and 
die fortress of Belgrade, the bulwark of 
the’Wets, alone‘resisted him. After the 
. conclusion of pcace'itt 1440,. he laid down 
die reins ofgovernment; but, die ffopeliav-' 

• ing absolved Ladislaus, kitig pf Hungary 
.w : 39 ; ; . M 


anti Poland, from hi# oath, and the Chris¬ 
tians having penetrated to the bon.fe.rs of* 
the Bfitck sen, Amurath again giftled on 
the sword of Osman, called (Town the 
vengeance of Heaven upon his perjured 
enemies, and conquered the Christians pt 
Varna, itj 1411. hadisluus and Julian, dm 
legate of the pope, were among the 'slain* 
The great Amurath again abdicated the 
throne, ,nnd was again recalled to it by * 
danger. Hu humbled die pride of the 
janizaries, and conquered die < 'hristians 
at Caschau, in 144ft. The Byzantine em¬ 
pire was already eul otl* from the West, 
when Mohammed II (q. v.). the son of 
Amurath, and his successor, at the age of 
twenty-six, completed die work of con¬ 
quest (1451—1181). The reading.ol* an¬ 
cient historians had inspired him with the 
ambition of equalling Alexander, lie 
soon attacked Constantinople, which was. 
taken May 2ft, 1453; and the hist Paleoln- 
gus, Constantine XI, buried himself under 
the mins of his throne. Since that tiye*, • 
Srambul lias been the residence of the 
Sublime Porte. Molunmned now built 
(bo.easde of the Dardanelles (q. \ ami 
qrgnuisted the government of the empire, 
taking for his model Nushinnifs organi¬ 
zation of flie Persian empire. In Med, 
ho subdued the. Mown, and, in l-Hil. led 
the last Coimienus, emperor of Tivhiznnd, 
prisoner to Constantinople. Pius 11 called 
in vtiiu upon the nations of Christendom 
to tabu up anus. Mohammed conquered 
the remainder of Bosnia in 1470, and 
Epirus in I4l!5, after the death ol* Scan¬ 
derbeg. He took Ncgropout and Lemnos 
from the Venetians, Calla from the Geno¬ 
ese, and, in 147:}, obliged the khan of the 
Crim Tartars, of the family of Gongi.— 
Ivhan, Co do him homage, in 1 180, ie: 
had already conquered Otranto, in the 
kingdom of Naples, when he died, in the. 
midst of his great projects agaiiet Rome 
and Persia. His grandson Selim 1, who 
hud dethroned and murdered his hither, 
'drove hack the Persian |tower to the Eu¬ 
phrates oral the Tigris. He defeated the 
Mamelukes, and conquered, in 1517,. 
Egypt, Syria and Palest jut:. Mecca sub¬ 
mitted to him, and Arabia trehihled. 
During’ fifty years, the arms of the Otto¬ 
mans, by sea and by land, were the terror 
of Europe and of Asia, esjHieially under 
Soli/nan II the Magnificent, also called the 
Lawgiver , who reigned between 1519 and 
1500, In 1522, he took Rhodes from the - 
knights of St. John, and, by the victory of ’ 
Mohacz, in 1520, subdued half of Hunga¬ 
ry. He exacted a tribute from Moldavia, , 
and was successful against the Persians in 
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Asia, so as *10 make. Bagdad/ Metopotar doctrines of absolute feta, and elated by 
mia and Georgia subject to him. He was their formed military glory, the Ttirks 
already rhreiitijuiug to overrun normally, * looked upon foreigner!? with contempt, as . 
and to* plant the standard of Molmmmed infidels (giaours). Without auy settled 
in lie; West, when he was rlieckrid betbre plan, but incited by a savage hatred at«3 a, 
tin; walls of Vienna (1521)). But since .thirst. for conquest, they carried oh Vl»<? 

' llnngary, out of hale against Austria, had r war witli Persia, Venice, Hungary aud 
placed its king John Zapolya under the Poland. The revolts of the janizaries 
powerful protection of the padishah, and and of the governors heeauie dangerous, 
the successful corsair Barbarossa (q. v.) Th<t>uspicions of the despot were quieted 
was master of tlie Mediterranean, had * with the dagger and the bow-string, and 
conquered Northern Africa (>oe Barbary J, the ablest men of the.divan were sacrificed 
and hud 'waste Minorca, Sicily, Apuiiaand to the hatred of the soldiery and of the 
, Corfu, the sultan Solimau might have ulema. The successor to the throne 
conquered Europe,had lie known how to commonly put to death all his brother??; 
give firmness and consistency to his plans, and the people looked with hidilleretice 
The projects of the conqueror were ren- iipin the murder of a hated sultan, or the 
ilerod abortive by tlie indict of Charles V. * deposition of a weak one. Muslapha 1 
lie was resisted at sea by the Venetians, wa> twice dethroned (ddl 8 and lffigl); 
add the, Genoese Andrew Doria, by the Osman 11 and Ibrahim 1 were strangled, 
grand-master lxivalette in Malta, and by llie limner in 1022, the latter in H51rf.Sc- 
Zriny, under the walls ol'Zigetli. Twelve lim IT, indeed, conquered ft pros in 1571, 
sultans, all of them brave ami warlike, hut, in the same year, doit John of Aus- 
«ud # most of tlieui eoutiuually victorious, tria defeated the Turkish"licet :u Lcpanto. 
had now, during a period of two eentu- A century after, under Mohammed IV, in 
lies ami a half, raised the power of the Candia wuS taken, after assistance 

Credent; bni the internal strength of die of thirteen years; and the vizier Kara 
state was yet undeveloped.' SoJiman, in-, Miistapha gave to tlie Hungarians, who 
deed, by. bis laws, completed the oigaai- had been oppressed-by Austria, their gen- 
zatiou begun by Mohammed II, and, in end, count Tckcli, for a king, iu 1082; . 
153d, united the priestly diguitj of the ca- but, tlie very next vear, lie was driven ■ 
liphate to the Ottoman Porte; but lie could back from Vienna, wfueh he had besieged, 
not incorporate into a whole the conquer- and, after the defeat at Mohucz, in Hjrf7, 
cd nations, lie also imprisoned his sue- the Ottomans lost most of the strong 
censor iu the seraglio— an education as places in Hungary. Tlie exasperated 
1 little adapted to produce heroes us states- people threw their sultan into prison. It: 
men. Vrom lius time, the race of Osman a short time, the grand-vizier, Kiiiprili 
degenerated, and ihe power of die Porte- Mustapha, restored - order and courage, suid 
declined. Prom Soliirmtfsdeath, ill iofifi, recalled victory to the Turkish'.banners; 

' to our time,«ighteen sultans have reigned, hut lie was slain in tint; battle agaiu.-t the 
and among them all. there have nvf. been Germans near Salankemcn in Jt5!)l. At 
.-two brave warriors, nor a single victorious last, the sultan Mustapha II himself took 
prince. These sovereigns, useendtd tlie. tin? liold; hut lie was opposed by the hero 
-' throne,from a prison, anil lived in tlit* se- Euguie, the conqueror at Zeutlia in 1007, 
raglio-until,as not luilVuquenllyhappened, ami, yn tl|o Don, Peter'the Great con-. 

■ they again - exchanged the throne fora qnerod Azopli. lie was obliged, there- ■ 
‘prison. {Several grand-viziers, such, as # lbre, by the treaty of Carlovvitz, iu. 101 > 8 , 

, Kiuprili, Ibrahim, and the unforiunuto to renounce his claims upon Transylvania 
. Miistapha Buiraclar, alone uphold the lull- mid the countiy between the Danpiie dud 
ing state, while this nation eontiuued to the Theiss, to give up the. Moron to the 
•sink deeper into tin* grossest iguorauce Veiie.tions, to restore. Podolia aud ‘the 
and slavery. Pachas, morn rapacious and Ukraine'to Poland, ami to leave Azopli Aj 
more arbitrary than the sultan and his - tlie Russians. Thus began tlie fell of the 
divan, ruled in the provinces. In its lbr- .Ottoman power. A revolt oif tlie janigq-. 
eign relations, the Porte was the sport of lies, who, abandoning - their ancient rigid' 
European politicians, and more than once discipline, wished to carry on bommeree, . 
was embroiled by the cabinet of Versailles -and live in houses, obliged, tiro sultan to. 

, iu a war with,4 ust, ia and Russia. While abdicate. , IBs successor, tlie imbecile and 
«iH Europe was tanking rapid progress in, voluptuqug Achriiet l.II, sa'vy with indiffer- 
thc arts- of peuc$~aqd of war, die Ottoman ence- the troubles in, Ilungory, die war of . 
nation and government rfetnahied inactive the ,Spanish, succession,. and the groat - 
* and suaiouory, BBu^ly attached to their Nortlieru war, ,{q.v.^. Char^.XII^vV. 1 
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whom he protected.after his defeat at 
Pultawnj finally succeeded in involving 
'him jn' a war with Peter.; but the /;zor, 
although surrounded with bis'wholfc army, 
easily pbtaiiicd.the peacepfthe Pmtlql^ 
,tho*surrender of Azoph in 171E, In 1715, 
the grand-vizier attacked Venice, and 
took the' Morea; but Austria assisted the * 
republic, and Eugene’s victories at Peter-. 
■a ardent and. Belgrade (1717) obliged the 
’Porte to give- up, by.the treaty of Passaro- 
wiiis, in 1716, TomcsvVar, Belgrade, with 
u part of fferviu aiui'Walae.hin: it- still re¬ 
tained the Morea. - Ecjnaily unsuccessful 
were AclhnetV arms in Persia; in conse¬ 
quence of which air insurrection broke 
out, and he was thrown into prison in 
TTJlO. In A7yfi, the Russian general 
Munnich bumbled the pride of the Otto¬ 
mans but Austria, the ally of Russia, was 
not successful, and the Freudi nmbat>sn- 
doi in Constantinople effected the treaty 
of Belgrade'{in 17-fi.t), by w hich the Porte 
'regained Belgrade, with S-rv iu and Wa¬ 
lachia. .After a peace nf thirty years, 
-Mitstapha JH became conscious of die 
rising greatness of Russia, and required 
Catherine 11 to withdrew her troops from 
Poland; hut the victories of l{ornan/.offj 
in the war between 170! and 1774, deter¬ 
mined the political superiority of Russia. 
At the same time, a Russian fleet was vic¬ 
torious on tho Grecian seas, and Alexis 
OriofF called the Greeks to freedom—an 
unsuccessful attempt, indeed; yet Abdui- 
Hamid, at the peace of Kutsdiuk-Kainar- 
gi, in 1774, wjas obliged to renounce his 
sovereignly ovpr the Crimea, to yield to 
Russia the country l*e'tween tho Bog and 
the Dnieper, with Rinhiim atul Azoph,and 
to open his sens to the Russian merchant 
ships. But the pride of the humbled 
Porto was aroused by the rapacious spirit 
of Russia, and the.div.-tu, iu 1767, declar¬ 
ed war against Catharine II. The war, 
however, was earned pn during the reign 
of Selim UI with so' little success, that 
Russia, by tho peace of Jassy (1709) re- 
tiifiied'Tauridn. and the country between 
the Bog and the Dniester, togetl&r with 
Otchakofl) and gained some accessions on 
the Caucasus. Austria, also, -to which 
(the, Porte, .in 1777, hud coded the Buko- 
vVina, a part of Moldavia, hud declared 
war in fevnr of Russia, but v^ts induced,- 
by the threats of Prussia, to restbre Bel-. 
grade at the peace of Sistoia in ( 1791. At 
this time, the internal confusions of the 
Turkish empire were continually increas¬ 
ing.* SelimXlI wa? not deficient in.unr 
. dcTstaiiding or In knowledge,, hut Jie had 
uot energy to, effect a thorough rfcfiirm. 7 
, ‘1 i',-ov:Vi. ' I’ 1 ''-." ■. v 


How could he, With his diyatt, change the 
anti-European spirit of tta Turks, restrain 11 • 
the pretoriau pride of this juni/aries 
change the lorin of government, atujl the 
system of la\vs consecrated by the Islam,. 
arid protected-by the ulema, reform tins 
Oriental manners of tin* dpurf mhl, the 
whole constitution of the state? Then: 
was no other connexion between bin 
wide extended realms than faith in the'-, 
caliphate of the paibsuah. and fear of the 
power of the grand seignior. The former 
was -•! in ken by the sect ol* the Wahnbcos 
{Wechnbijes—not reduced til! 161b),'and ' 
the latter thrown off by several bold gov* 
ei'iiors of the provinces. Among these 
petty sultans were Pusswan Osrlnu iii 
Wuldin {Viddin}, Jussuf (until MO) in 
Bagdad, several pacha.- in Anatolia, &o.y 
Ali fq. v.), pacha of Jumna. and Ali Bey, 
in Egypt. {See .Wuhanniuif .Hi.\ The 
Sen jans wisiied for a ^native hospodur;. 
thence arose coniiiuiid insurrection.-, and 
corttiimsd act-, of tynmuy. The people ■ 
continued plunged in ignorance, and 
sometimes committed acts of Asiatic Imr- 
harity. f*u the orlior hand, a -pilit of 
freedom manifested itself in Greecp, by 
impotent ellorts, but in Sen in (q. v.) by a 
vigorous resistance between 1601 and 
161-1. Finally, iu March, 16*21, tho Greek 
nation.arose to shake oil’ the Turkish 
yoke, 'rtirkev was equally pcrplevi’d in 
her loreign relations.. .She had been inis- * 
trustful of France evtft- since the <dbanco 
of that country with Maria Theresa in ■ 
177k;. She remained a quiet, spectator of 
the outbreak of the revolution, and the 
grand-vizier had luqied that the republic 
would not unite witli Austria. The divan, 
however, obscrvcil conscientiously the 
existing treaties, and neither in Asia nor 
in Europe took advantage of the fa¬ 
vorable opportunities lor restoring jlte 
ancient power of the Ottomans by u war 
against Persia or against .Austria. At die . 
same time, Russia stood ready upon the 
heights of Caucasus and at the muullis of 
the Danube. Bonaparte's campaign in, 
Egypt fttiully raised the indignation of the 
Porte, which, Sept. 1,1796 , declared war 
for the first time against France. By its 
alliance with Russia, in Dcccmlh-r, 1796, 
anS with England qnd Naples, in January, 
1799, it now fell under flic direction of the 
cabinets of Petcrsburg’und £?r. Janies. . A 
Russian fleet sailed through the Dardn-. 
nellcs, anti a Turkish squadron, in coope¬ 
ration with, it, conquered the Ionian " 
islands. Paul I and Selim IU, bv a treaty . 
at Constantinople (March 91,1800), form-' 

’ ed ’the republic of the Seven Islands, 

. V ♦ ' * * 
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which as? well as Ragusa, was to be under'’ 
•'the protection of the Porte. In the fol¬ 
lowing year, England restored Egypt to' 
the Porte; iait the Mameluke beys and 
the jtrtiaoufs filled tho land with tumult' 
and bloodshed, until, oh the 1st of March, - 
JWl 1, the uc*Y governor, Meliemcd Ali 
Pacha, entirely exterminated the Mame- - 
hikes hv treachery. Since then, ho has 
ruled Egypt almost independently. The 
union with the Ettmj>eau powers had, 
however, made Selim and some of the 
chiefs ol* the empire sensible that, if the 
Forte would 'maintain its power, it must 
introduce into its armies the modern tac¬ 
tics, and give to the divan a form more 
Suited to the times. The Nizan Dshedid 
labored, therefore, to form u Turkish ar¬ 
my on the European model, which should 
supersede the janizaries. But, after the 
peace with Franco, in 1801, there wore 
in the divan two parties, a Russian and 
British, and a French. Tho superiority 
of Russia pressed upon the Porte in tho 
Ionian islands and in Servia; it was there¬ 
fore inclined to favor France. When, 
therefore. Russia, in 1800, occupied Mol¬ 
davia and Walachia, the old hostility 
broke out anew, and, Bee. 00, 1800, the 
Porte, ar the instigation of France, declar¬ 
ed war again.-*: Russia, which was already 
engaged with Persia and France. The 
weakness of tho Ottoman empire was 
now cv'ulcut. An Englisli fleet tbreed 
the passage of the •'Dardanelles, and, Feb. 
20, iW, appeared Indore Constantinople; 

' but the. French gem-nil Sobastiain direct¬ 
ed, with success, the resistance of the 
divan and of the enraged fwjople. Oil the 
other hand, the Russians made- rapid ad¬ 
vances. The people murmured. Selim 
111, May 20, 180?, w;ls demised by the 
mnfli, aiul Mustapha IV was obliged to 
put a stop to tho hated innovations. But, 
after the Turkish fleet had been entirely 
beaten by the Russians at Lemnos, July J, 

1807, Selim’s friend, Mustapha Batrak: ar, 
the bravo pacha of Ruschuk, took advan- 

. tage of the terror of the eapitnl to seize it. 
The unhappy Selim lost his life July 28, 
1808; and Buiraktar, in the place of the 
deposed Mustapha IV, raised to the throne 
the present sultan, Mahmoud. II (bom iu 
1785). As grand-vizier of Mahmoud, he 
restored the new military system, and 
concluded a ’truce with Russia; but the 
fury of jhe janizaries again broke out, and 
destroyed' bMn and bis work, Nov. 10, 

1808. Mahmoud ’alone now supported 
■ the throne: for he was, since the death 
. of Mtuftapna \V, the only prince of the 

•family of Osman. Mb soon showed 1 ex- 
, ■ r . ■ £ •’ . ■ 


traordinaiy courage and prudence. - lie 
concluded peace with Great Britain Jan. 
5* 3809, and continued, with redoubled . 
vigor, the war against the Russians, who 
already threatened the passages of the. 
Balkan. Twice (1810 and 18ll)'*the 
Russians \vcre obliged to retreat beyond 
the Dauulic; nevertheless, their policy 
conquered die French party in fhe divan. 
In vain had the French emperor, in his 
treaty with Austria, March 14,1812, de¬ 
clared that lie would maintain the integ¬ 
rity of the Turkish terriutry. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this, before the. French army had 
passed the Nienien, the sultan bought 
peace with Russia, May 28,1812, at Bu¬ 
charest, by coding that part of Moldavia 
and Bessarabia, which Ill's beyond the 
Truth, with the northern fortresses on the 
Dniester and at the irioutlis of the Dan¬ 
ube, suid the southern gates of the Cauca¬ 
sus am the Knr. The .Servians, left to 
themselves, again became subjected to 
Turkey. They retained, however, by 
their treaty with the Forte in November, 
1815, the administration of the govern¬ 
ment. .In 1817, Mahmoud was obliged to 
give up the principal mouth of the Dan¬ 
ube to Russia. But the Greek insurrec¬ 
tion again disturbed the relations of the 
two powers, uml has produced important 
chuugcs in the situation of the Forte. 
(Sou Greece, Revolution of, and Mahmoud . 
II.) The Forte believed that Russia se¬ 
cretly favored the insurrection, mid there¬ 
fore seized Moldavia anil Walachia, and 
restricted its maritime commerce. Both 
were open violations of tho peace of Bu¬ 
charest. After an interchange of notes, 
the Russian ambassador left Constantino¬ 
ple. The mediation of the English and 
Austrian courts, together with the empe¬ 
ror Alexander’s desire for jicaec, prevent-. 
ed the outbreak of a war; hut the divan, 
under various pretexts, refused all satis¬ 
faction to the Russian cabinet, until, at 
last, the emperor Nicholas declared the 
Russian ultimatum, upon which the Porte, 
May 14, 1828, granted ail the demands of 
the. Russian court, and 'promised that in 
Moldavia and Walachia- (where, in three 
years, it had raised 37,000,000 of piastres, 
which were eipployed in the war against 
die Greeks) every thing should here* 
placed on its former footing, and. sent 
commissioners 'to Ackerman. Here, a 
final term was again iixod for the decision 
of the divan, and, Oct. fi,- J82(\ eighty-tWo 
articles of the Russian ultimatum- were ac¬ 
cepted.' This treaty of Ackfcrman carries 
, into efletet theqieace of Bucharest. ■ The 
Porte svyrrem : red to the Russians'all the. 
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fortresses in Asia, which it hath hitherto 
held back, and 'acknowledged'the privi-, 
■leges granted by Ruesid to Serna, Molda- 
tin mid Walachia. The treaty was exe¬ 
cuted in 1827. . In the mean while, the 
1 Pdfro. *had begun its internal reform, and . 
it was resolved Utterly to exterminate the 


which he left without A degree, or any. 
professional determination, went to T.ou- 
don, and made some attempts as ail actor, 
but with little success. In 1(175, he pro¬ 
duced his first tragedy df AlciWatles. 
The following year appeared his Don 
Carlos, whidi proved extremely succohs- 


pmi/aries, who had lately burnt, the snh-, fid. flis theatrical reputation introduced 
urb of Galrtta, from thfc.dd to the'5th of him to the patronage of the earl.of Plym 


'akttn,: 

.January, 1820. An army was formed 
upon the European system^ and, iu June, 

'J82(i, die Imdy of janizaries was de- 
. stroyed after a Woody struggle. The vio¬ 
lence employed, in'the execution-of this 
and other mea&iros, caused an insurrec¬ 
tion, in which (August ftl and October 11} stage, but found it a very scanty means of 
(iOOO houses wore burnt in Constantinople, subsistence. Ho produced, in*|<!?7, Titus 

'ittCiilwbi'iKnntunv tliA mu 1 .....I .t_. 


outh, a natural son of Charley II, v\ ho 
procured him a cornetey in a regiment of 
cavalry, destined for Flanders, m wliich 
country he served for a short time,‘ami 
thou returned, pursued by his habitual 
poverty. He continued to write for flic 


instead of military insubordination, the 
mot rigid military despotism began* 
which did not spare even the ulema. At 
the same time the Porte,’in June, 1827, 
firmly refused the offered mediation of 
Russia, England and France, in its war 
with the Greeks, and the grand seignior 
.called all his subjects (Christians included} 
ro arms, to fight, ‘if necessary, against all 
Europe. After the fall of the Acropolis 
(June 5, 1827), Rescind Pacha came into 
possession of Livudia. East, and West 
Hellas again submitted to the Crescent. 
The relations of* Turkey aud Greece, ami 
.those arising therefrom between the for¬ 
mer mid the great powers of Europe, 
have lieon treated of iu tin article Greece. 
The war between Turkey and Russia, 
which liegun in 1828, and was terminated, 
by the peace of Adriunoplc, Sept. J4, 
1820, will be described in the article. Rus¬ 
sia. It remains only to mention here, 
that, though the sultan seemed,for a tins 


and Rcrcmce, from Racin'', and the Cheats 
of Scapiu, from Moliere, wliich were 
acted together as play and jaiee, mid sue- • 
coeded. The. fblli.w ing year he produced 
liis Friendship in Fashion, u comedy, 
which was followed, in ft >80, by bis trage¬ 
dies of Cains Marius mid the Orphan; 
and, in 1082, by Venice Preserved, uu 
wliich last two pieces bis dramatic lame 
is chiefiy founded. His comedies,were 
coarse and licentious, even lor that day. 
He died in If>85, iu his &lth year, at a 

I nihlie house on Tower Hill, where he 
aid secreted himself from his creditors, in 
a state of great destitution. It is a tradi¬ 
tionary story that, being nearly famished, 
he begged a shilling of a gentleman, who 
gave him a guinea, aud that lie was 
choked by eagerly devouring a roll, which 
he purchased to allay his hunger, Po|h> 
was, however, informed, tlmt he tell a 
sacrifice to a fever, occasioned* by his 
anxious pursuit of a person who had slior 



self, the European dress, nrid proliihired, 
throughout the empi\jp, the calling of 
Christians '“dogs”—yet, .according to tho 
latent accounts, • he haft licen obliged to 
give’up all attempts of this kind; aud the 
late ‘ desolating fires at Constantinople 
1 prove die sentiment with which the 
Turkish rabbin regarded the improvc.-- 
inents. (For tlie geography" of tliifc Otjo- 
jjian empire, see. Ti&kaf; for die joiiiza- 
fusg, see Janizaries .). 

Otus. ' (See JHowm.) , 


eiated as his memory is with some of tin 
most tender and pat belie scenes in Eng¬ 
lish tragedy; but his dissoluteness of life 
and manner?, and shameless flattery of the 
great,'much tended to aliate this kindly 
feeling. As a tragic writer he stands 
high, ami no one has tone lied scenes of 
domestic distress With more form and 
feeling. Ilis language is easy and natural, *. 
aud the sentiments and incidents moving. . 
The, miscellaneous poetry of Otivay is in- ^ 
different. Tho latest edition of his work-i ' 
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we«t ami Itahar and Ncpaul on the east,. 1812, he commanded the twelfth corps, . 
with Allahabad on tin* sopth; Iftf. 26° 5(7 was for some months governor of Jterlitt, 
t„ 4i \’. ; ion. HJ° E. Its lengtli is fought gloriously on tins Dwina and* the,- 
ahom 20tr milt s, and its breftdth about Berasina, was severely Wounded; and 
UJO, wall a population of 3,700,0U0. The escaped being taken only by his extraor- 
Gamv-, the Gogra and the Goomty water dinary courage. Cn-thb campaign of 1813, 
j| r , nrll plain which forms this province?. ’ he lost ,(August 23) the battle of Gross* ■ 
The climate is mild, as the Nepaul moun-' beereu. (if. v.) He took part in the I tattle > 
ta.iH protect it from the .cold winds of tlio of Lcip&ic and niost of the battles in 3814. 
north, Oude furnishes, in abundance, ail After the capitulation of Paris, .ho dc- - 
;i,<> vegetable wealth of India,—rice, wheat dared for the provisional government, 
bud other grain, sugar-canes, indigo, opl-. Louis XV1JI appointed liiiii commander- ' 
urn,-—ami is connected, by the Gauges, iu-chief of the grenadiers tincl roval oftas- 
witii the bay of Bengal. Oude is a Brit- seurs. During the hundred days, lie 
i-h dependency; the nominal sovereign lived upon his estate.' After the second 
(*■?)■ led vizier of the Mogul empire and restoration, the king apfiomtcd Jiim c«*m- 
iiahob of Oude) resides at Lucknow, manderof tlio Parisian national guard— 
Tiie.rajepoots, or military caste, serve in an office which he lost at the suppression 
the English tiriuy under the name of of this body, in 1827. in 18523, lie was 
etopoys {sipuhis^. .governor of Madrid. . > 

Ol'DRNARDK, Or AtilOiVARDK 5 U TOWll OtJUSFA. (fc?Ce CUlDptrioft.) 
ot‘ Belgium, iu Etist Flanders, ciipiful Onus, St. ; a small village about five 
of a district on the Scheldt, supposed by miles N. of Paris, with 1550 inhabitants, 
some t«> have Ix-en built, by the Goths, It has become celebrated in history by the 
about the year 411; 12 miles S. of Ghent; declaration issued here by Louis XV111. 

24 N. Fj. Lille; population,5084; houses, ('(■ v.), May 2, 1814, promising to main- 
’.•50. , It is unfortified, hut well built, aiul tain consritutional principles. The malt¬ 
has inauutactures of woollens and linens, uluetnres of Tcrnaux have also given it 
ll lias sustained several sieges, lmt is best celebrity, hi 1351, when king John 
known in history by the memorable vie* 1 founded the order of the slur, he assigned 
tory ginned over the French, on the I Ith to it, a.s its place of assembly, the chateau 
of July, 1708, by prince Eugene and the Jit 1st. Oneii, called Noble Maison, whence 
, duke of Murlliorough. Tlie French loss the knights were often called chevaliers 
was 15,000: that of the allies, 5000. tie Noble. Mtisoa. St. Oueu is adorned it 

OintNoT, Charles Nicholas, duke of with numerous country sdats. 

Reggio, marshal and peer of France, was . Ouisconsi.v, or Wisconsin; a river" 
bom April 2,17(57, at Bar-sur-Oniain, of a of the North-West Territory, (ip v.) 
respectable mercantile family, lie en- Ocncb. (See Jttgiiw.) 
terod.tha military service in his sixteenth Ouraxh-Outang. (See 
year, was a zealous friend of tlur revolt!- Oi;i«;q,-C axat. dr h\ runs from the 
lion, atul distinguished himself iu’ Sep- river of the same name, and is chiefly 
tejnber, 1792, by the defence of the castle intended to supply Paris witli water, and 
of Bite lie against the Prussians. Brave to feed the canals of St. Denis and St- ’ 
even to rashness, often and grievously Martin. Its navigation is of little irnjxtr- ■* 
wounded, he rose, by his brilliant actions, tanee. It supplies the reservoir La Vil- , 
fo tlie rank of general of division iu 1799. lette, to the N. E. qf the city 1 , from winch 
He contributed much to the victory of the water is conducted into tlie city bv- 
Zurich, and was chief of the staff of Mas- pipes. The expense was 24^000,000 francs. . 
sena. to whom he gave Important assist- Ousrlby, sir William, one of the most * 
■ mice at the siege of Genoa. In 1805, distinguished Orientalists of our age^ was ' 
Oudinot obtained the command of the'" bom in Monmouthshire, in 1771, and, iu ' 
ncw corps of grenadiers. After the taking 4787, visited Paris to perfect himsej .;in, 
of Vienna, he obtained possession of the the French language, in 1788, his friedils • 
bridge of Tabor, by snatching a lighted purchased liini a cbrqetcy In the. eightli •, 
match from the hand of an Austrian artil- regiment of British dragoons, which was. 
lorist. In 1807, Napoleon raised him to then stationed in Ireland. “All hislegsure 
tiie rank of ootiuL Juno 14, 1807, he hours (ie'employed hi die study d» die 

I tade head against the .Russian unny at Eastern tongues, and, after Uid campaign 
Viedland, until Napoleon arriveil with his against the French, in 1794, he, left ,the 
nny to* complete the victory. Alter the military service thaj he mightbeiterpur- 
eace of Vienna, in 1809, Napoleon made sue the -study., , Fqjr this oliject lie visited 
lim marsiial and duke of Reggio, in the university' of ,Lefdeu, and, in 1795, . 
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published his Oriental Miscellanies, &e. 
lie was afterwards appointed majoiyof a 
" regiment of dragoons at Carlisle. When 
this regiment was reduced, he went%» 
London to devote himself- to bis favorite 
pii^uira. The .university of Dublin con- 
iorrod pn him the degree of* doctor. ^ He 
also received marks of distinction from 
several other universities ami learned so* 
cieties. When negotiations were opened 
with the Persian court, ho accompanied 
his brother, the nmlwssador (sir Cert; 
Ouseley), as private secretary, and, in 1819, 
published an account of his travels in 
Persia. Among his works mi? the Ori¬ 
ental Collections (1797,3 vols., 4to.), partly 
■extracts and translations irons Aruba*, 

- Persian and Turkish manuscript?, and in 
part essays; Observations on some Medals 
andGems,bearing Iusciijtfioii!? in thePnhla- 
vi orancieuL Persian ('haracter {lt?01, Jto.); 
a Translation of jTCbn llauknl, &'.c. (see 
Ptrsian Likralure); a descriptive cata¬ 
logue of his excellent collection of Per¬ 
sian, Arabic anil Turkish manuscripts, ami 
some. Anecdotes ■ from Oriental Bibliog- 

■ niphy (IH37); another catalogue of his 
. Oriental manuscripts in 1831. 

OuTei.ANRix«. (rice Flank.) 

OuTMwitv is the putting one out of the 
protection of the law. Anciently, in Eng¬ 
land, an outlawed felon was said to have 
faput lupinum (a wolf’s bead), and might 
be knocked on the head like a woII) by 
any one that should meet him*; for, having 
himself renounced or 'evaded the law, he 
was to lose its protection, and no dealt 
with ns in a state of nature, where every 
one that should find him might slay him. 
But the ‘inhumanity of the law, iti this 
je«peot, had become solicited as early as 
the times of Braeton; and now, no man 
is entitled to kill him wantonly, and in so 
■. .doing he is guilty of murder. A defend- 
* ant is outlawed, id England, upon certain 

- proceedings being had, when he docs not 
apjtear to answer to an indictment or pro¬ 
cess.' In an*indictment for treason or 
felony, ah outlawry of the party indicted 

' is .equivalent to a conviction. Any one 
1 may arrest a person outlawed on such an 
Indictment, either of his own motion,’ or 
upon a warrant, called a capias utlagatum, 
for the purfKise of bringing Iritn to execu¬ 
tion. In. other cases, the effect of out- 
r . lawry is the forfeiture of the goods of die 
outlaw to the king, in whom they become 
Vested for the benefit of the. plaintiff, in die 
. ' suit in wliifcb^Uie oudawry is had. An- 
. other consequence of oudawry is, that die 
v outlaw, cannot brihg any. shit or process in 
. ' his own name j he is, in this resect, <3e- ; 
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prived.ofthe benefit of the .law, and is, 
consequently', stripped of all liis civil rights. 
The object of these 'severe penalties is,.to 
compel persons sued in civil process, or 

I 'ndicted,tto apjflenr and answer 1 instead 
if absconding and leaving tbe kingdom. 
The law is careful that .so heavy penalties 
should not be*ineurred without sufficient 
grounds, and dm most exact anil formal' 
proceedings. It is, accordingly, provided 
by Magna Chnrla , that none shall bo out- 
lawed otherwise than according to die 
laws of the land. The ordinary •proeced- 
ing for this purpose is, to issue three writs 
successively, to arrest die defendant. If 
he is not to be found, the coroner is or- - 
doped, by writ, to exact or demand him, hi 
five county courts successively, and ,the 
sheriff is ordered to make proclamation 
three times, in the most public places in ■ 
the county of his residence, calling upon 
him to appear and answer to the suit or 
indictment. If he does not thereupon 
appear, a judgment of outlawry is passed. 

It) however, there is any, the least, detect ■ 
in the proceedings, this judgment may bo 
reversed on error. No process of out¬ 
lawry is known to be in itki in any of the 
\j. States. If a criminal escapes from rim 
country, tilt: government, authorizes it*< of¬ 
ficers to make application to the authority 
of the country to which he llecs, to sur¬ 
render him, that he may he brought back - 
and put upon his trial. When a persou, 
answerable In a civil suit upon a contract, 
leaves the country, dm party to whom ho 
is answerable may, in most cases, follow 
him to the foreign country, to enforce die 
contract against him diero. 

Outjuink, in drawing, is die representa¬ 
tion of an imaginary line circumscribing , 
the boundary of the visible superficies of 
objects, without indicating, by shade or 
light, the elevations and depressions, and 
without color. Only one indication ol* 
light and shade is used in outliims—the 
greater lightness or darkness of the lines, — 
and -a skilful artist can produce much 
effect with these scanty means. The 
study of contour, or outline, is of the 
greatest importance to the painter; it is , 
to him what the fundamental bass is to 
die musician. In recent times, great at- , 
tendon has been paid to outline, and many - 
engravings ■ have been published, repre¬ 
senting only the outlines of celebrated' -. 
works of art, or original compositions, hi ,' 
outlines, by celebrated artists, such as'. 
Cornelius. In painting, the outlines may 
be sharp, as in dm ancient German school, 
or. more soil and less defined, as. in the 
Italian sqbooL 
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Oct of Trim; the state of a^ahip ered way. as in almost all oilier out works, 
when she is not properly balanced for the there are frequently constructed xvorfcs of 
jHirposfs of navigation, wlych may be various forms, which aro called, 11. re* 
occasioned by a delect in die rigging; or dxfohts; On die'glacis, or near its foot, 
'.hi the stowage of the hold. * m frequently Stand, Vi.jUchcs, or, 13. lunettes, 

Oi-THiooKR; a strong beam of timber,# which have a shape resembling the Ijitetwm, 
•t>f which there are several, fixed on the and are not to be confounded with No. 3; 
side of a ship, and projecting from it, in 14. detached tcorlcs; they becotne. IS.forts, 
order to secure the musts in die act of or detached forts, when they aro distant > 
riiiivmiiiig, by counteracting the strain they ,500 paces, 1 uud more, from, due glacis, are 
sutler frobi the effort of the careening larger and snore substantial, and, for the 


tackles, which, being applied to the mast 
head, <lraw it downwards, so as to act 
upon the vessel with the power of a lever, 
whose fulcrum is in Iter centre of gravity. 
~ Outrigger is also a small boom, occa¬ 
sionally total'in the tops, to give additional 
ycejirity to foe topmast. 

Outworks arts all works of u fortress 
which aro situated without the principal 
wail, within or beyond the principal 
ditch. They are designed to obstruct the 
attack u[K>n the principal wall, to inter¬ 
cept the shot against the same, atul to 
afford a lateral defence. All outworks 
must, therefore, be §o constructed, l. that 
the enemy must attack them before he 
oau roach the principal wall; 2. that they 
give lateral defence to the principal wqll; 
U. that they completely cover all parts of 
the principal wall from tho enemy’s bat¬ 
teries erected beyond the glacis; 4. that 
.they shall he conspicuous from the princi¬ 
pal wall. For the must [tart, though not 
always, they are some feet lower than the 
principal wall. The most common out¬ 
works aro, !. the. tcnaiUe, which lies in 


most part, fortified also behind. 

Ovvrard, Gustav its Julian, horn at 
Nantes, in 1775, was at first a merchant, 
there, and acquired a large fortune by 
successful speculation. Being well ac¬ 
quainted with the'eoudition of affairs, and 
with meu, he undertook extensive con¬ 
tracts tor supplies during the time of the 
republic, under Nupoleon’s/cigu, and allur. 
the restoration. Fuitehe sent him, ou a 
secret mission, to Kngland, in 1S1U, for 
the purpose of sounding the disposition ■ 
of the government in regard to jniace. 
Napoleon having sent a secret messenger 
to London on the same business, both of 
them failed in their purpose, and were 
ohligtxi to leave England. Ouvrard was 
thrown into prison, aud Fouclie lost Ins 
place, in consequence of the affair. Ou- 
vranl’s contract for the supply of the 
French army in Spain, In 1823,’ invohed 
him' in a process, which resulted in his 
acquittal. (Hee France, History of, \oJ. v. 
p. 221k} Ouvrard has himself given an 
acconiit of this'affair, in his interesting 
Mhnoires sur'-sa Vic d sur ses Operations 


re-entenng 


the ditch, hot ween two imstions, before fnancitres, of which we have a translation 
the curtain, and has usually the form of a in English. 

Ovary (diminutive of ovum, an egg). 
The ovaria aro two lint oval bodies, about 
one inch in length, and rather more than 
half in breadth and thickness, -suspended 
in the broad ligameuts, about the distance 
of one inch from the uterus behind, and a 
little‘below the Fallopian tubes. They . 
include a number of vesicles or Ova, to- 
the amount, of 12 to 20,'of different sizes, 
joined to the internal surface .of the o\a- 
ria by cellular threads or policies,* and 
contain a fluid, which has the appearance 
of thin lymph. The ovaria prepare what¬ 
ever the female supplies towards the 
formation of die foetus: this .is provod by. 
the operation of spaying, which consists' 


angle; 2. the ravelin; by it 
arc sometimes placed, lunettes; 4. coun- 
tergurmls (couvrefuces) serve as a protec¬ 
tion to the, faces of the bastion, sometimes 
in- the form of a suliaut angle, before the 
Imstion. Beyond the principal ditch, yet 
united with it by their ditches, aro situ¬ 
ated (to strengthen important points), 

5. horn-icorks, which consist of two demi- 
bastions joined with a curtain, ami these, 
again, arc attached to die fortress by two 
wings, i. e. walls with moats; (i. croum- 
utorhs, ■ where a yvhole and two detni- 
Imstiona aro employed, instead of two 
half lrastioiis only; 7. lewailtes, consisting 

of a re-entering angle, which is appended a _ 

tn the fortress by wings. If-there are two in tlie cxtitpation of* the pvaria', after which 
^neighboring re-enteriug angles, then the the animal not only loses the power of 
work is called, 8. a dovble-tenalllc; if the conceiving, huf-desire -is for ever exthi- 
two wings are not parallel, but converg- gnished. These vesicles have been gen- 

£ Ji*—.—1.*„ - .1 -1- -— — — .All I - U __1 _ 1 * ’!•„ I 1." n 1 __ 


ing or diverging, then they are called, 
ff. SiwiUoto’s-fafiij and, 10. honnet-h-pretre, 
-&o. In the places df arms, of the cov- 


rntly regarded as little eggs, which de¬ 
tach themselves from .'foe' ovary after 
fecundation, and are carried onto the 

. ’ v.V' > y.J ;,..v/;*/ 
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cavitV of the’ woirnb by the Fallopian exercised with considerable arrogance, he 

. " _ 1*_1 __ r .C 


tubes. 

Ovation; - (See Triumph.) 


refused to accept it On the ground of 
disobedient**} in declining the King’s ser- 


Ovation. - (See Triumph.) disobedient**} m declining me Kings ser- 

Ovkkbeck, Frederic, ope of the most vice, he was immediately arrested, and 


'■celebrated among the -living painters of 
Gcrintfhy, was born in Lfibeck, 1789, and 
studied his art in Vienna, sinfce 1806. In 
1810, he went to Rome, where lie became 
a Catholic, married, and has resided ever 
since. Overbeck belongs to the admirers 
of the simplicity ami qoaiiituess of the 
. first Italian and German painters, of which 
ilia productions afford decisive proofs. lie 
was selected, with Schnorr and Veit, to 
' )Kiiiu,infresco,thevillaofthcinarquisMas- 
sirni. His tafek wasto represent scenes lrom 
'lasso. In every picture he shows, indis¬ 
putably, that he is born for an artist; there 
are great Ijeauties in every one of them, 
yet many persons' do not like bis sim¬ 
plicity, which frequently degenerates into 


committed a close prisoner to the Tower, 
ui April, 1613, and all access of his friends' 
was debarred. At length, fear of his 
resentment and disclosures, if released, 
induced Car and the countess (now be¬ 
come his wife) to cause infected viands to 
bo administered, at various times, to the, 
unhappy prisoner, who finally fell a sacri¬ 
fice ui a poisoned clyster, Sept. 15, 1613. . 
All these filets afterwards appeared in evi¬ 
dence, when the accomplices in thc^rnur-, 
der were tried, and sir Gervase Always, - 
ihe lieutenant of the Tower, a creature of ■ 
Car’s, with several others, were con-' 
detuned and executed. Car otid his lady 
(then lieeome earl ami countess of Corner- ,, 
set) were also convicted and condemned, 


childishness and qunintucss. The past btit, to the disgrticc of James, pardoned 
cannot be restored, not even in arT. ■ for no assignable cause that will not add 

(Herbert, sir Thomas, principally to the ignominy of tho proceeding. Sir 
inimvn by the tragic circuiiistances of his Thomas Overhury wrote hoth in verse 
death, was descended- lrom an ancient and in prose, and his poem, entitled the 
family in Gloucestershire. He was born Wife, has been much admired.* 
in I58J, in Warwickshire, and, in 1595, Overt; the sumo with open. Tlius an 
was entered a tfcllow-commonerof Queen’s overt act signifies an act which, in law. 
college, Oxfohl. After taking a degree, must be clearly proved. Mid such as is to 
ho removed to the Middle Temple, for be alleged in every indictment for high 
the study of the law; but his inclination treason. 

helug more, turned to polite literature, he Overture,- in music; an introductory 


preferred the chance of pushing his for- symphony, chiefly used to precede great 
tune at court. In 1(504, lie contracted an musical compositions, as oratorios ami 
acquaintance with Robert Oar, the worth- operas, and intended to prepare the ht-nr- 
less favorite of James 1. The ignorance or lor the following composition. Tbit the. 


and mean qualifications of this minion 
rendered the services of a man of parts 
‘ and education,-like Overhury, exceedingly 
welcome, aiul he repaid his services by 
procuring for him, in 1608, the honor of. 
knighthood, and the .place of n Welsh 
.judge for his liither. The intimacy con¬ 
tinued to tie mutually advantageous, until 
the,favorite engaged in his amour with the 
countess of Essex. Sir Thomas counte¬ 
nanced this gallantry in life first instance; 
but when that infamous woman had, by a 
. series of disgraceful' proceedings (but too 


Germans have even, composed overtures 
for poetical works, os Reethoven’s overture 
to Gothe’s F.gmout. Overtures are often 
played independently of the work for 
which they were written, as at the begin¬ 
ning of concerts; but their highest ollict* 
is to convey to the intelligent lover ofmu- 
aie the whole character of the following- 
piece, or to oouc.enfmt« its chief musical 
ideas, so ife to give a sort of outline of it 
in instrumental music. The latter mode 


but when that infamous woman had, by a of composing overtures was first couceiv- 
series of disgraceful' proceedings (but too ed by die French, and such is the eharac- 
mpeh countenanced by the king himself), ter of fhe overtures of their great compos- 
■ procured a divorce from her husband, lie ers, particularly Cherubini. Charles Maria 


become, viscount Rdchesterj commlmi- posed his admirable overtures to 1 iguro 
.cated to tho,lady, who immediately excr- and Dqn Juan, in which the general char-', ■ 
■cised her influence tor-the removal of her acter of the following piece is given. In 
adversary. An attempt was made to place the eldest overtures the fugue was the chief ■■ 
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OVERTURE—OVID. 


ter the fugue. .Most of the overtures of 
H&ndci’s oratorios have this form. An¬ 
other form come into vogue at a later pe 

riod—three musical parts, ' ° a ' - 

movements—an allegro, an 


in different 
andante) and 


again an allegro, or presto, were united,. 
' At present, the most usual form is a bril¬ 
liant nml passionate allegro, preceded by, 
a short, solemn passage. Gluck, in his 
overture to fpfiigeriia in .9u!ia, was the. 
first who used this form. 

Ovinius, Publius, stimutncd Ahso, one 
of the most celebrated Roman popts of 
tbo Augustan age, was of an equestrian 
family, born at Suhrio, in the country of 
the Pelignians, B. V. 43. Though inferi- 
. or to some of his contemporaries in purity 
and finish of style, he is surpassed by none 


t . „ Jr- 

tichs,.- in which some tale from mytholor-• 
gy,or trout the'did Roman and Italian 
history, is given for overy remarkable day 
and festivalof the, Roman calendar. It is.' 
called the Fasti, but embraces in six Itooks '; 
only the liret six months. We have tnroe ■ 
Other poems of his on the- subject of- love, 
all written in elegiac measure: tlie Jlnio-t . 
res, or Roman love songs; the Jbrs.Jlmandx 
(Art of Love); and the Renwliunl Jlmoris, or , 
Remedy of i.uvc. They contribute to give , 
us an idea of the bohupt statu of morals * 
at that time in thp Roman empire. Ovid 
also attempted, and not without suc¬ 
cess, a new' and peculiar kind of poetry. * 
We have twenty-one pieces called.'/Jc- 
Hides (q. v), some of which, however, 
are considered ns spurious. He wrote al- 


(inn iiiucii u ^ ■!«# i? cuipurouu iivuv nil. euiioiuvivu iio n|Miiiuuoi j iv ?• n/m ui 

of them in graceful elegance and versatil- so elegies, in the proper sense of ti to word, 


ity, although sometimes disfigured by pro¬ 
lixity, a straining after antitheses, and a 
forced pleasantry. But he i« very happy 
in exhibiting themimne and peculiar traits 
of passion. Many of his tales are uncom¬ 
monly lively and pleasing: for example, 
Py ramus mid Thisbe, Duedalus anil Ica¬ 
rus, Philemon and Baucis. Ovid says 
hiriiseif, in the tenth elegy of the fourth 
book, in which fie dcscrilvs his feelings 
and his life, that lie was born a poet. 
In' spite of the exhortations of his father, 
who wished to make him a lawyer, lie hail 
been inclined from childhood to the ser¬ 
vice of the Muses. Ilis travels in Greece 
and Asia added to his accomplishments, 
Ilis fondness tor case and the enjoyments 
of lift*, "which his fortune placed within 
his power, prevented him from spending 
* ’obeli time in perfecting his verses. His 
poetry has much of a sensual character, 
hut is distinguished for the choice of the 
subjects, anil tor beauty of description. 
His most celebrated work, a poetic picture 
of. mythology, is the Metamorphoses, 
.written in hexameters—an extraordinary 
work, if we regal’d itasa whole, asiuui<jues- 
tionfkbly was the design of the author that 
it should Ixv Connected by a band which 
' wc are often in Ranger of losing from our 
sight, we see a beautiful series of ditter- 
ent tales drawn from a formless chaos. 
We see the world,, with its harmony and 
order, and every thing which lives and 
moveihin it, unfolded, through the mytho¬ 
logical and ancient times, down to the 
days of Julius Cesar. Each one of These 
tales ends with a metamorphosis; hut this 
frequently appears like an episode, while 
a long series of verses, which bare not 
the least relation tp'it, contain all that 
is most beautiful mid attractive:' Similar 
- to tins is another poem of Ovid's, in dis¬ 


tinct is,'songs of lamentation (lie calls them 
1\hha\ and letters ( Epitfulm ex Panin), 
likewise, in elegiac verses, mid written in a 
similar train of thought, during his < \ile. 
Even in these poems his turns is fur from 
being depressed, although his heart was 
heavy,- and the burden of years was al¬ 
ready pressing ujiou him. The Stream 
of his verses, however, ih these produc¬ 
tions, is sometimes shallow; yet here and 
there we find places where his feelings are 
expressed with truth and liveliness. I r n- 
til his tiftibrli year Ovid appears to have 
lived almost solely lor poetry ami for 
pleasure, in an easy intimacy with his re¬ 
lations and' friends, and was a woleomo. 
visitor at the court of Augustus. His 
works were well adapted to tlio public 
taste, and had obtained him much reputa- 
.liwi; and lie might have honed to pass 
the remaining years of hfc file iu peace 
tinder the shadow 'of his laurels. Hut 
Augustus suddenly banished, him to To- 
inos, on tin; inhospitable coasts of the Black 
sea, the habitation of the rude Geta?,. lie 
declares, in more than one place, tluit an 
error, as.d not a crime, was the cause of 
his exile. He frequently calls his poetry 
the cause of all Uis unhappiness.. His li¬ 
centious verses .were certainly not tbo 
cause of Ins punishment, but he hints that 
he had seen something, aucl thus, drawn 
upon himself the anger of .Augustus,' 
Many think that this had reference to tlie.; 
shameful -licentiousness of Juliu, the in-" 
famous daughter of the emperor. Oyid 
died at Tomoa, afte? ten yeiirs or exilv, at ' 
the age of sixtyj A. D. 1 18 .' Among the ■ 
poems which he left, there iso piece,- in." ■ 
elegiac verses, called, the lbty, folfof abuse; 
and maledictions ‘ against some ynknown’ ' 
person.' Some -othfr.-rSniulk’r, poems are' f 


tis- , iklsely attributed to bint.. ^But niany real-,, 

‘ - r • . " ' ' < 
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iy authentic pieces have, been lost; among 
1 others, his tragedy Metier -."Among' the 
. liest editions of the entire works of Ovid, 

' and of some particular poems;, is that of 
' .Nicholas I feinsins. (Amfcterdanij 1658—01, 
$ vdk,* 12 uio.), improved, and accompar 1 
nied with notes by Uunmnrt- (1727. Am¬ 
sterdam', 4 vohvlto.). From lt *w, with the 

• notes of Ilciasius, and an excellent verbal 
index, Fischer published a now edition 
{Ti*;ip8ic,.J758and 1773, 4vols.). Mirsch- 
orlich published an edition of-the complete 
works from the text of llunnann (Gottin-. 
gen, 175M5—i)H, 2 vols.). The latest isthat 
of ihuimgarten Crusnm (1025). Of tlie 
Metnmorphtfses Gietig has given a good 
edition, with an excellent Latin commen¬ 
tary (heipsic, 1804—7: new edition, l»eip- 

- sic, 1821 —23, 2 vols.); and likewise of the 
Fasti { I.eipMC, 1812—M). Of the elegies 
and epistles an edition with notes hasl*een 
published by I lories (Erlangen, 1772) and 
Ohorliu (Strasluirg, 1778). " lie St. Ango 
(died in 1811} made a 'good translation 
■ of Ovid’s works into .French vetse (new 
edition, Paris, 1821,11 vols.). 

Oviparous. (See Egg.) 

Owkn, John, 1). D., an English non¬ 
conformist divine, was born tit Stadhani, 
in Oxfordshire, in Kilti, of uhich place 
his lather was vicar, lie studied at Ox¬ 
ford, and remained at college until his 21 st 
year. On the breaking out of the civil 
war, lie took part with the parliament, be¬ 
came a tutbr in the faintly of sir Hubert 
Hornier, and chaplain to ln«J Lovelace, 
btu subsequently repaired to London, 
whore he-wmiu his Display of Armiiiian- 
3.iin, whic.ii was published in 1642. He 

• Inal hitherto lioen a Presbyterian in mat- 

• tors of church government, but now 
adopted the Congregational or Indif- 

. pendent mode, as more, conformable to 
the New Testament,- and published his 
reasons. During the siege .of Colchester, 
he became acquainted with genegal Fair-* 
tax, and, having acquired great celebrity, 
'was appointed to preach at Whitehall, the 
tlay after the execution of Cliarlcs L He 
.was soon after introduced to Cromwell, 

• whom he accompanied in his expeditions 
both to Ireland and.Scotland,and, in 1051, 

' was made deau of Gbri$t-church college, 
-Oxford, and, in 1053, was nominated by 
. Cromwell, thou chancellor of die univer- 
. his vice-chancellor. On the death. 

‘ : of die protector, he was deprived both of 
, ’ that apil his deanery, by the influence of 
, the Presbyterian party. At the. meeting 
, j’qf.his brethren at die Savoy in ,1658, he 
took a great part ui drawing up the cqu- 
Vftfsston of, faith-, pf- the- Congregational’' 


churches. While the hill to revise the 
conventicle act was pending; lie drew up 
-reasons ngjiinst it, .which were laid before, 
the lords. He’ died in 1<183, in the 03d 
year of his agiv - Doctor Owen’s. works, 
which art? of u high Cahinistic elmractci.. 
amount to seven 1 volumes’ in folio, twenty 
in 4to., and thirty in 8 \o. In this number '. 
are an Exposition on die Epistle to the 
Hebrews [in 4 vols., folio); a Discourse 
on the Holy Spirit; a complete Collection 
of Sermons, and wv cud Tracts (folio) ; an 
Inquiry into the origiim) Nature, Jnstitu- 
tiou, &c. of Evamrclical Churches i Ito.); 
an Account of the Nature of the Protestant 
Religion, &c. 

Owen, Robert, was lorn .at Newtown, 
Montgomeryshire, about 1772. and inher¬ 
ited a moderate fortune. He was .tarty 
engaged in the business of making nut- 
cliiiterv and spinning eotton at Blancbes- 
ter. and aftenvunls managed, during three 
or tour yeans, a large spinning establish¬ 
ment there, lie then formed a partner 
ship with some oilier manufacturers of 
Manchester, and built the Chorlton mills.- 
In 1800, he became proprietor of the 
celebrated works at New Lanark, which 
had been ( recti'll, sixteen years before, by 
his fatlier-in-law, Mr. Dale, on die banks 
of the Clyde, aloiit a mile from the town 
of Lanark. Mr. Owen had for sometime 
been engaged in the study of plans for 
ameliorating the condition of the poor, and 
he here attempted to carry them into 
effect. Some idea of his .scheme may be 
•obtained from his New View of Hoeiety 
(1813), his Memorials to the Governments 
of Europe and America^ I 8 U>), and Mac 
uidi’s Description of the. Establishment at 
'New-Lanark. Tho number of persons 
employed at. New Lanark is not less than 
2500. They work from six o'clock in the 
morning till seven in the evening; and 
the children are engaged at school from 
eight till ten at night. Fn die general ar¬ 
rangement of his economies, and in tho 
most trifling details oftlie daily life, M r.Ow- 
eli’s will is supreme. His practice seems to 
have been taken from the Moravian settle¬ 
ments, but with this diflerenee, that among 1 
them property is in common: but by his 
.plan such,things only are in common as 
: tpnd tb ( general advantage. The yitlines - 
»of it are tlicseA society is formed cot.- 
sisting of laborers in agriculture and man¬ 
ufacturers; who shall occupy a certain por¬ 
tion of ground, say 20,000 acres. A spot 
in the centre is enclosed for die loWnsliijy 
on each side of which the ground is laid; 
. out in spots for a supply of food. The 
gougg, or township, is occupied by people 
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employed in mwmftctures, or in the bysi- 
v Mesa of the settlement. The farm-houses, 

‘ bares, cart-houses and stables are placed 
on the most convenient spots, and the, 
centre, or town, is thus arranged: the 
tint i) forms a very large oblong square ; 
on one of the longest sides the houses tor 
tin* inhabitants are built, and on the 
shorter sides are the school and dwellings 
lor the h«>ys, and oil the other side those for 
tin: girls. In the centre is a largo house for 
the society to cat in, and around it various 
offices. The large space between these 
buildings mid the houses is filled up by 
gardens, play-grounds for the children, 
AuC.; ami behind the children's schools 
are l)l« aching-grounds for drying linen, 
&c. Thus far is certain, that Air. Owen’s 
own settlement of New Lanark, instead 
of appearing like a refuge for the poor, 
exhibits a picture of ease, happiness, neat¬ 
ness and content. The avowed principle 
upon which his establishment is regulated 
is that of liinunuity to the laborers, includ¬ 
ing a regard lor their intellectual, ply s- 
icul and moral welfare. The discipline to 
which they arc subjected ie> strict, but they 
are provided with means of amusement 
ns well as of instruction. Music ami 
dancing, which Mr. Owen considers as 
means of reforming or preventing vicious 
habits, by promoting cheerfulness, and re¬ 
laxing the mind, arc encouraged among 
them. Mr. Owou is of opinion, that man 
i» die creature of circumstances, and that 
therefore las character depends altogether 
on his situation; it is only necessary to 
surround him witji circumstances adapted 
to the dispositions which it is desirable to 
produce,* am! he will become what he 
should he. The doctrine of future ac¬ 
countability, he thinks, has caused must 
"of the evil which exists in the world; hu¬ 
man nature has never lieeti understood by 
society; all the various systems of religion 
whicji have prevailed in the world are 
founded in prejudice and delusion, and 
contain too much error to be of any use iu. 
the present advanced state of society. (See 
Griscom’s Fear th, Eurofte.) Communi¬ 
ty qf goods, as we have belbre stated, to 
a certain extent, a general equality, and 
cooperation for the common welfare, are 
ygu pa# of liia system, which, in many 
OTMlS' features, has becu carried on by the 
cooperative societies (q. v.) in England. 
Mr. Owen's success in lys manufacturing 
establishment at New Lanark, led him'to 
assert .with much confidence that his prin ¬ 
ciples were applicable on any scale, in ag- 
- rivulturalas well as in commercial nations, 
|kbd might be universally employed as air 


-owl! 

antidote to all the evils winch'seem iiv- 
separable froimsociety on its ancient loot- , 
itig. la 1825, he,accordingly purchased 
Lapp’s establishment of New Harmony,- • 
iu Indiana (.54 miles below Vincennes), : 
'consisting of from 80 to 100 large'mid 
substantial buildings, with the land in an 
excellent state of cultivation. Here he 
collected around him from 700 to 800 per¬ 
sons. among whom, were a considerable 
number of men and women of education, 
enamored of the irew “social system’.” 
The churches were converted into work-, 
shops, general equality was proclaimed,‘ 
and all the members of the sociotv met in. 
the evenings to dance or sing together. 
Matrimony was declared to be in no way 
indissoluble, us it was considered a great 
absurdity to promise never-ending love; 
and childreu were no impediment to a 
separation, Iwenuse from their second 
jear they belonged to .the community, 
and were all brought up together. The, 
duke of .Saxe-Weimar, who lins given an 
interesting description of New Harmony, 
found ilit* better part of the society dissat¬ 
isfied with their J »oasted equality,- and i; 
soon sifter came to an end.. Air. Owen, 
after publishing his Declaration of Alcntul 
Independence, July 4, 182<i, returned to 
Europe, and the social system at New 
Harmony was abandoned. .Other com¬ 
munities on Mr. Owen’s system have been 
formed in Great Britain bimI Ireland, and - 
have effected much good among the poor. 
The utility of some parts of the system is 
not to lie denied; but it must be confessed 
that there ure fundamental errors connect¬ 
ed with it; and it will hardly lie doubted - 
that its application to society iu general Is 
neither practicable nor desirable, (rice 
St. Simon.) t 

Owhvhef. (dee Sandwich Islands.) 

Own (tririx) ; a nocturnal bird of prey, 
whose appearance and harsh voice are well 
known. They aredlstitiguisliod by having 
a large head, very large eyes, directed for¬ 
wards, encircled by u ring of fine feathers ‘ 
covering the base of the beak and the ,. 
opening of the ear. Their external toe 1 
ean lie turned behind at pleasure. - If auy A 
analogy is allowable'between different . 
tribes of animals,, the owls’ might be said . 
to resemble moths, and to differ from the ' 
diurnal birds of prey as these do from but- , 
terflies. They are .wholly nocturnal (ex¬ 
cept a few sjiecies), seeking for their prey... 
during the evening'or night; and,' 1 trout 
tire enormous size of the^pupils. of their 1 
e;es,'they are enabled to see well in tfaej' 1 
dark; wnile r in .the day, tlieir sense of", 
sight is imperfect; hence, daring;-this 
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lime, they!kcep concealed ift some secure 
•retreat. Their hearing is-very acute, and 
their plumage, soft’- ahd loose, enabling 
them to fly 'without' noise, ®»d thus to 
come ou thjeir prey in „nn Unexpected 
itiiiftinih. They teed on small birds, mice, 
bats and moths,' swallowing them entire, 
and casting up the indigestible purls in the 
form of small balls.' 'They hived in fis- 
1 sinus'of rocks, or in holes of trees, the 
female laying from two to six t*rgs. They 
are found" in every part of the globe. The 
genus slrix of Limiteus has hern variously 
subdivided by modern naturalises, Cuvier 
admits the following sub-genera: c Jus, 
ululrt, strix syrninm, bubo Sitrnia, nydea, 
nudipts, scops .—In North America there 
-are ten or twelve, species of these birds, 
some pcrtiliar to the country, and others 
'common to the- two continents. These 
nave been arranged by Bonaparte (see 
,/htnnls Lyceum .Vat. Hist.) in the follow¬ 
ing manner: suh-gennssunno; & fmc- 
rca, or hawk-owl (m/c/co, scops syrniuni, 
1>m6o,Cuv.): blackish-brown, thickly spot¬ 
ted with white, beneath wiring with white 
and brown; tail with narrow white hands, 
and reaching three inches• beyond tiie 
wings ; feet densely covered with Jong 
feathers; hill yellow. This species is very 
mm it inhabits tho north of both conti¬ 
nents. & iiydcu (snow owl): white, more 
or less spotted, and barred with dusky; 
foil rounded, reaching hut little beyond 
the wings; feet densely covered with'long 
feathers; bill black; inhabits the north 
of both continents; uot very imeomtnmi. 
S. CHuioila'riit (burrowing owl); cinnamon 
gray,sjlotted v^ith whitish; beneath white, 
spotted with cinnamon brown; tail even, 
reaching but little beyond the wings; feet 
covered with short, scattered bristles. 
This is peculiar to America, is found near 
the Rocky mountains, and as far south as 
Paraguay. &(tsio (mottled or red owl); 
dark brown; young tpwtiy red, mottled 
with black, pale brown aurl ash-color; 
■ wings spotted with white-; Wicuth white, 
mottled with, black and brown; tail'even, 
.reaching to tins tip of the wings; feet 
densely covered with short feathers; in¬ 
habits America;. common. Sub-genus 
vilula {otus, ulula, bubo, symimn, Cuv.). 
& otus (long-carep owl); mottled, prirna- 
*.ries banded with ferruginous; tufts long; 
■'.wings reaching beyondthq tail; found Tu 
J5o.ftieoutine.iits ; cointpon. *& bruekyotos 
(short-eared oWl); whitish fcrmgiiious, 
-spotted .with dark , brown ; tufts short; 
': wings reaching to the tip of the tail; found 
in both continents; common. S.nsbuto$$ 
, fbfirred owj) | pjiJ^'browi)* with 


Whitish spots; beneath whitish; nock and 
breast with transverse bare; belly and 
vent with'longitudiuul stferffcf of* - -brown; 
tail reaching beyond the wings; bill yel¬ 
low; found in both continents; cohlmou. 

■S". ucatfic.H (Mule mavI ) ; dark-hrov/n, spot¬ 
ted with white; beneath whitish^ spotted 
with reddish-brown; tail'short, reaching 
about to the tip of the wings; very small; 
inhabits both continents; more common in 
America. Sub-genus bubo, S. Hrgimana ■ 
(greiit horned owl); mottled; primaries and 
tail-feathers banded with black aud dusky; - 
auricular conch restricted ; wings not 
reaching to the tip of the tail; very large; 
found in most parts of America. '-.S', rinprea 
(cinereous owl); dark-luonn,mottled with 
whitish; face white, with black, concen¬ 
tric circles: Util reaching lievond tint 
wings: both fiisciaied ; the bands mottled; 
bill yellowish-white: iris yellow; inhabits 
arctic America, (he largest species in this 
country. Fnh-gemis slrix. S. Jltmmca 
(ham owl); yellowish tawny, with small 
spots of while: beneath whitish, with 
blackish points; wings reaching two 
inches lieyond the tuil; bill w bitish; fbund * 
.in both continents. There ure several 
other spwjes said to exist in America; 
thus .Mr. Say indicates S. Imho and pbnl«t‘ 
unifies, tVc. The barn , mvt, also called 
common screech i-r ichitc met, is a bird of 
elegant plumuge, in jeugtii bniween thir- 
teen anti fourteen inches; stretch of ding 
three feet, ft is very common in Europ>, 
North ami South America, in tho deserts 
of Tartary, in Persia, Hiuduostati, and 
even in Australasia, and is met with at 
the cape of (Jood Hope.. Ill Hlirupe, it 
chiefly frequents inhabited districts, and - 
deposits from two to six eggs in n bole of 
a wall, under the eaves of buildings, in 
decayed, trees, &c., without any formal 
nest. It usually haunts churches, towers, * 
barns, mill tings,, farm-houses, Sic. In a 
stale <ft' nature, it generally leaves its 
haunts about twilight, skimming along the 
ground, exploring the neighboring woods . 
for prey, anil returning before sunrise, 
making a sort of blowing noise, like tho 
snoring of a man with his mouth open. 
When it flies or alights, it doles out cer¬ 
ium lugubrious notes, which, added to the - 
solemnity of the scene, especially when ■ 
near church-yards, often .inspire awe and ; 
apprehension in the- minds of the igno- 
raut. ■ - 

' OwuysseiKeKL. (Hee Evbnspiegd.) ,* 
Ox;, the general designation for tHt> ,- 
different species and varieties of flic genus 
bos. This is. distinguished by having r 
smooth horns, directed aidoways, and then 
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curving upwards or forwards ift 9 semi¬ 
lunar form. The common ox {B. taurvs) 
bos a Oat fbrehuad, which is longer than 
it is broad, and round, horns placed at the 
-two extremities of a projecting line which 
separates (he front from Hie occiput: tiio. 
horns, hqwever, differ so much in their 
' form aud direction in the numerous vari¬ 
eties which domestication has produced 
in this species, that no specific character 
can he bused upon them. The colors of 
these animals arc extremely variable, being 
reddish, white, gray, brown, black, fee. 
As with most of the oilier animals which 
have been inn state of domestication from 
tiie earliest ages, it is difficult to determine 
from what sjiecies ‘they were originally 
derived: it bus been generally supposed 
tiiat it was the bos vrus, hut Cuvier has 
shown that this idea is erroneous. To 
few animals is man more indebted for im¬ 
portant services than to the common ox, 
and none afford him so many articles of 
food. Throughout a great part of the 
woHd, its flesh is the principal article of 
animal food, while from the milk of the 
female, of itself an almost indisjieia-able 
part of our diet, tire manufactured cheese, 
butter, cream, &A The skins furnish the 
greatest part of the leather used iu the 
arts. In fact, there is scarcely any part 
of this’valuable animal that is not useful 
to ijiankiiid. The horns are converted 
into*coinlis, knife-handles, fee.; glue is 
made from the refuse of the skin, hoofs, 
fee.; the bones form a cheap sulisiitute 
for ivory; the blood is employed in the 
manufacture of prussian blue; the hair is 
titled by plasterers, ntul the liit in the 
formation of candles aud soap.—-The pe¬ 
riod of gestation of the cow is the same 
as tfyat of the human species, aud she 
‘“most generally has but one at a birth. 
* Thu yqungj like that of the horse, is very. 
' perfect and vigorous soon after birth, 
though it needs the care of the mother for 
a considerable time. It attains its full 
vigor at, about three years, and the natural 
term Af its life is about fourteen years. 
The-domesticated ox is liable to many 
diseases, one of.which arises from its 
swallowing the hairs that it licks from its 
own body. These hairs; being indigesti¬ 
ble, remain in the stomach, and at lust bc- 
.-corae united into large, solid halls. Tho 
- varieties produced 1 by -domestication and 
ciitnate are innumerable, awl impossible 
to designate.—if. urus (wild bttfl; bison 
of the ancients). This species is distin¬ 
guished by an arched forehead, wider 
ciple£it is tong; horns attached ,below the 
-rieultunU ridge; hy die length of its legs: 
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hy an additional pair of ribs.; by a woolly . 
hair which covets die neejc and head,.of 
the male, forming h beard'under the chin. 
This animal appears to have fomiefly'boen 
a native of all parts of Epropc, but is now v 
only found in the forests of Lithttanfa, fee. 

It is exceedingly ferocious and intractable, 
One of the most extraordinary species' is ' 
the Ji. grunnkns (grunting ox, horse-tailed ‘ 
ox, or yack). This is ji sinqlt animal, , 
with a tail fesembling that of a bontft, aud 
also with a inane'on the uurk ami. buck. 

It has a short head, broad now, and large 
ears; the horns are short, Slender, romid, 
upright, sharp-pointed, and bond inwards. 
The whole body is covered with long 
*lmir, and is entirely black, ’ except the 
front, ridgo of the buck, nhd tail, which 
are white.. There is much dispute about 
the size, some travellers describing it us 
smaller than the domestic cow, while oth¬ 
ers state that it is far larger. "The only 
specimen iu this country, brought from 
the mountains of Thibet, aud iu the collec¬ 
tion of the Philadelphia museum company, * 
is .small, not exceeding an Alderney cow 
iu size. From flic accounts of Russian' 
naturalists, it appears probable that there 
are two varieties, differing materially in 
size. The voice of those animals is very 
peculiar: instead of lowing, like the other 
Rjfoeiea of this genus, thoy utter a sound 
resembling the grunting of a lmg. They 
are susceptible of domestication, but al¬ 
ways retain some of their natural ferocity. 
The wild breed are very dungcrous, 
lighting desperately wliotjt attacked. The 
most valuable part of these animals is their 
tail. They form the stunda#^designating 
the. rank of superior office:* in the Turk¬ 
ish unity, and are extensively used in In- 
dia as brushes to drive away insects: they 
are also employed by the Chinese to adorn 
their cajts. (See Bison, Buffalo , Mask Or.) '> 

OxAHtivurpE; a mineral from the hot ■ 
spring of Oxhavey, in leelaud. It oc¬ 
curs in thin veins and crystals, which are 
acute octahedrons, with a square base. It 
appears to he a variety of apophyliite. 

Oxamc Atm. This acid may be ob¬ 
tained from sugqr, as followsTo 6 oz. 
of nitric acid, in a stoppered retort, 3 idd! 
.by degrees 1 oz. .of loaf "sugar ip small' 1 ' 
lumps. A. gentle he&F may bfej applied 
during the solution, and tiiinc oxide wHl.. 
be evolved in abundance. When ’•the 
whole of the*eugar is dissolved, distil off ’ 
a part of tire acid, till what remaitis in. the 
retort has .a sirupy ‘ cdnaisMirtce ; .and'this 
will, op cooling, form- regular .crystals, 
amounting to 58,parts fhup’300 of sugar. ' 
These crystals ipust be dissolved ilf watef, 
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-racrystnllizedjand dried on tilptting paper/ 
.Numerous otiW substances* when treated 
by distillation with nitric acid,, afford the 
oxalic acid; such as honey, guni Arabic, 
alcohol, the sweet matter contained in fat 
of ails* the {tcid of cherries, the acid <*f 
*artai-, bccch wood, tho acids of currants, 
citrons, raspberries, silk, hair, tendons, 
wool, also other ammiul substances,"as the 
. cougiilmn of blood,' tgwl whites of eggs. 
M., UbrrhoHet mentions a difference be¬ 
tween animal and' vegetable suhstHiices 
thus treated with nitric acid, viz. that tho 
former yielded, besides ammonia, u largo 
quantity of an oil which the nitric acid 
. could not decompose; wltoroas tho oily 
parts of, vegetables were totally destroyed 
" by the action of this acid, lie further re¬ 
marks, that the quantity of oxalic acid fur¬ 
nished by vegetable matters, thus treated, 
is proportionuble to their nutritive quality, 
and particularly that from cotton lie could 
not obtain any sensible quantity. Oxalic 
.'.rid is ibund in the state of oxalate of* 
lime iu the roots and leaves of a great 
number of plants, ft particularly abounds 
in the leaves of the oxalis acttosUla, anti 
of the (>. comimlatty Tim rrustaceoiis 
lichens contain nearly one halftbrir weight 
of oxalate of lime—a substance which is 
to these plants what carbonate dl' limn 
is to fertilities, and phosphate «>f limp 
to animal I nines. Oxalic acid crystallizes 
in liiur-sided prisms, the sides of which 
~ arc alternately broad and narrow, and the 
summits dihedral. They are. eftlorescent in 
<lry air, hot attract a little humidity if it 
lie dtp up 'they are soluble in one, [tart 
of hot and two of cold water, umi are 
. decomposable by a ml beat, leaving a 
small quantity of a coaly* residuum : their 
acidity is so great, that, when dissolved in 
3600 times their weight of water, the solu¬ 
tion'reddens litmus paper, and is percepti¬ 
bly acid to tho taste. The oxalic acid is 
a good.test for detecting lime, which it 
separates from all the bther 1 acids, unless 
they are present iu excess. It lias likewise 
a .greater affinity fo't .lime than for any 
other of the hngas, and forms with it a 
pulverulent, insoluble salt. With barytes, 
it forms.an insoluble salt, hut capable of 
dissolving iu .water acidulated with oxalic ' 
acid. " Oxalate of inngnqpiu, too, is insolu¬ 
ble unless the,acid is in excess. The ox¬ 
alate of potash'exists in two states, that of 
a iteutralsalt, and timfrofan acidple. The 
" latter-is generally obtained from the juice- 
• of the leaves of the sorrel, ten parts of 
which yield five of juice, which give a Kt^e 
.more than one twh. hundredths of «|ie salt," 

. -which requires to be repeatedly crystallized 1 . 
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hi order to obtain it pure. It unites with 
barytes, umgiyesia, soda artil ammonia, and 
most of the metallic oxides, into triple salts. 
This salt, besides its use in taking out ink- 
Rpots,undns a test of lime, forms, with sugar 
and water, a pleasant,cooling lleverage, arid 
possesses considerable powers as ,nu "anti¬ 
septic. Oxalic acid acts as a violent poi¬ 
son when swallowed in the quantify’ of 
two or three drachms; *aud several fatal 
accidents have lately occurred, in conse¬ 
quence of its liriug improperly sold for 
Epsom salts. Its vulgar name of salts, 
under which flic acid is Iniught for the 
purpose of whitening boot^pps, occasions-. ■ 
these lamentable mistakes. The imme¬ 
diate rejection from the stomach of this- 
acid by an emetic., aided l>y copious 
draughts of warm water containing bicar- , 
Liounte of potash, or soda, chalk, or carbo¬ 
nate of magnesia, are the proper rem¬ 
edies. 

OxEsrsTiERX, Axel, countof; a Swedish , 
statesman, bom at Fsno,iiu Upland, iu 
1583. His mvn inclinations and tlic wishes ■ * 
of his family having destined him tor the 
church, lie applied liimsdtj at linstock, 
Wittenberg anil Jena, principally to thcoi- ’ 
ogy, for the study of which lie always re¬ 
tained a predilection. A tier finishing his 
studies, he visited roost of the German 
courts, and, in 1602, returned to Sweden. 

In 1006, Charles JX sent him on n public, 
mission to Mecklenburg, and, in 1608, ho 
wiib admitted into the senate, in which his 
thirteen immediate ancestors liud held a , 
scat. Tiie infirmities of age having in¬ 
duced his sovereign, not long altar, to ap¬ 
point a regency, OxeiiKtiem was placed at 
tho head of it, and, on the accession of 
Gustavus Adolphus, was made chancellor. 

In 1614, he accompanied the new king to 
Germany, and sdon after had the satisfac¬ 
tion of seoingthe hostilities between Swe¬ 
den anil Russia terminated by the honor- > 
able pence of Stolbova. He was sulwe- . 
quently appointed governor-general of , 
all the conquests of the Swedish arms in 
Germany; and when Gustavus (q. v.} pen¬ 
etrated into the heart of that country. Ox- - . 
enstiem was invested with full powers in 
all affairs, both civil aud military, on the 
Rhine, and fixed his head-quarters at 
Meutz, while Gustavus advanced into 11a- ■ 
varia and Franconia. On the fall of ids . 
master at Lfitzcn (1632), he exerted, liira* V 
self ih evety way to protect Sweden and , 
her allies, and visited Dresden and Bferlin, 
to concert measures for, continuing die 
war. The Swedish government confejrrfed, 
on him full powers to adorn any. measures * ' 
which he considered for the public, good, i 






Hi; therefore assembled a congress at 

• Heilbrouu, in which ho was recognised 
as tho. In-ad of the Protestant league. 
This league was held together and sup- 
(inncii solely by his influence aud wis¬ 
dom, pud, in l(>%‘, .he returned to Sweden, 
after an absence of ten years, laid down 
his extraordinary powers, and look his neat 
in the senate, as chancellor of the king¬ 
dom, and (Hie of tho five guardians of the 
queen. His great nini was to bring the 
German'war to a successful conclusion; 
and with this design he sent his son John 
to Germany, hi the. capacity of Swedish 
plonipotcntiarp In 1643, he assisted in 
the negotiations with Denmark atllromse- 
bn>,and, on his return, was created count, 
by queen Christina (q. x.\ and at the 
same time was elected chancellor of the 
university of Fpsal. When the queen 
declared her intention of naming her suc¬ 
cessor, Oxeustiern opposed that measure 
with all his iniluenee, autl resisted, with 
still stronger urgency, her determination 
to abdicate tho crown ; finding her, how¬ 
ever, fixed in her resolution, he pretended 
sickness, as an excuse for staying away, 
and taking no pan in a step which he 
foresaw would he the beginning of evil. 
From that time, he took no pleasure in 
public, attaint, although lie continued to 
serve his country with /.cal and ability un¬ 
til his death, in lti.1L Oxonstiern must 
be ranked among the greatest men who 
have taken a distinguished part in the 

* affairs of the Euro|ieim world. Great and 
elevated view--, a wonderful political sa¬ 
gacity and foresight, firmness and loftiness 
of purpose, wisdom in contriving and pru¬ 
dence and energy in executing, a strict, in¬ 
tegrity, anil a constant devotion to the 

. welfare of his country, an: among the. 
characteristics of this great statesman. 
‘The constitution, which was prepared by 
him, and accepted by the states of Swe¬ 
den in 1034,is esteemed apolitical master¬ 
piece. 

Ox-Ex k ; a sipall cloud or meteor, seen 
at the cape of. Good Hope, which pre¬ 
sages a draupHl storm, it appears at first 
in the fon^gr size of an ox's eye, but de¬ 
scends with such celerity, that it seems 
suddenly to overspreud the whole hemi¬ 
sphere, and at the same tune forces the air 
. with such violence, that shifts tire some¬ 
times scattered several ways, some di¬ 
rectly contrary, and many sunk down¬ 
right. • 

Oxford; a city of England, capital of 
- the county to which it gives name; 45 
iuiles S. E. of Worcester, 58 W. by N. of 
-.Xotgloti, 74 S- W., of Cambridge ;*lou. 

' * *' • I* * 


1° Iff W.; lot. 51° 4ff N.; ^population, in¬ 
cluding tho university, 16,364. It is On 
.episcopal see, and seat of a university. 

It is delightfully situated on a gentle emi¬ 
nence, in a valley at the. confluence of the 
Iris and Cherwell, aud near the Tfiaifies. 
Along these rivers, and, between them ami . 
the city, lies a tract of beautiful aud luxu¬ 
riant meadows. For the beauty and mag¬ 
nificence of its buildings, Oxford is equal¬ 
led by few cities in the world. From the 
neighboring heights it presents g grand 
and imposing sjieetaole, from the number 
and variety of its spires, towers, domes and 
other public edifices, while these struc¬ 
tures, by their magnitude aud splendid 
architecture, give it, on a nearer approach, ■ 
an air of the most striking magnificence. 
The High-street is one of the most beauti¬ 
ful in the world. The houses inhabited 
by traders are indifferent. The city eoti- 
tains a cathedral, thirteen elegant parish 
churches, houses of worship for Catholics, 
Quakers, Methodists and Baptists, a town 
and county hall, a jail, u bridewell, au in¬ 
firmary, market buildings aud charily 
schools. Four members are sent to par- , 
liament, two for the city, and two for the. 
university. Markets on Wednesday and 
Saturday. Oxford has no staple manu¬ 
facture or branch of trade, but derives its 
chief support from the university. It is 
an ancient town, was the residence of Al¬ 
fred, anil has often been the scat of the 
English kings and )>ariiameuts. The 
university of Oxford, from the extent and 
number of its buildings and institutions, 
and the wealth of its endowments,*!* by 
far the greatest in the world. Its origin 
is involved in oliscurity some suppose 
that it was founded, and some that it was 
revived, by’ Alfred; others fix its origin 
considerably later. IUs, us is well known, 
distinguished for its attachment' to toiy 
principles, and has been the s^ut of classical 
learning in England, while in Cambridge 
mathematical science lms been more aS- 
siduously eultivuted.. It consists of twenty 
colleges and five halls, each of which 
forms an establishment within .itself hav¬ 
ing its own students nud temfliera, reve¬ 
nues and regulations; yet they are all unit- ' 
ed under the government of orte universi¬ 
ty. Tho Oijiccm by whonq the university, 
is immediately governed, are .the chancel¬ 
lor, high steward, vicp-cliuryjelior, and two 
proctors. In addition fV the private offi¬ 
cers in each' collie and bail, who sec that 
due order and discipline are preserved,, 
and’ all the liberal, sciences taught, there ■ 
are twenty-three puWfc professors of tho 
several urtn and. sciences. In 189^ the ' 
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Colleges. , ' Jfou*„ Fell. 

13. Christ Church .. 1535 . . 20 . 

14. Trinity..1554 . . 12 - . 

15. St. July’s_ 1557 .. 50 . 

16. Jesus.1571 . . 19 . 

17. Wndiiam . . » . 1613 . . 15 . 

18. Pembroke . , . 1620 . . 14 

19. Worcester . . . 1714 . .21. 

20. Hertford_ 1740 . . 12 . 
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raembersof convocation w<Sre2^65 ;mem- 
,bers qJ 3 the books, 5000; . Afctwjt due third 
of these are maintained by the revenues 
of the university: the rest live at their 
.. own expertise. 1 The students wear a pe* 

■ eiitiat* dress* ; The' buildings of the uni. 
vensity are very ‘ magnificent, and excel 
those*of Cambridge; yet the eliapel of 
• King’s college at Cambridge is thought to 
surpass any single edifice at Oxford. The 
other edifices belonging'to the university, 

• liesides the colleges and halls, are the pub¬ 
lic schools, the Bodleian library, the pic¬ 
ture gallery, the theatre, capable of contain¬ 
ing 4000 persons, the Clarendon printing- 
house, the Kadclitfo library, the Asliinole- 
an museum, the astmiiomicsl observatory, 
and the botanic gtirdcn. The .Bodleian 
library is'one of the largest and most 

liable'in Europe. (Sec Libraries.) There the first and third numbere of the thmr- 
are lour terms m the year at the two Eng- /, T /, y Journal of Mut ation; and the Vnieer 
-lish.universities, lo olitaiu the degree sity Calendar.) 
of bachelor of mis, a residence of three 
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Halls. Form 

1. St. Alban’s.1200 

2. Sr. Edmund’s . . . 13 J 7 

8. St. Mary’s.1335 

4. New Inn . . . . r . 1301 

5. Magdalen.1480 

Wood’s Ilislona Iniv. Oran., 
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years, or twelve terms, is neressary at Cam 
bridge; four years, or sixteen terms, at Ox¬ 
ford, except in case of sons of peers, and 
the eldest sons of baronets and knights, 
who may stand candidates after ilireo 
years. For the degree of master .of arts, 
three more years are required. A person 
of two years standing may lie admitted a 
student of the civil law ; after being live 
years a student, lie may receive the degree 
of bachelor of civil law; and in four 
, years more, the degree of doctor. The 
degree of bachelor of divinity is coni erred 
on masters of arts of four years standing, 
and lh*; degree of doctor four yearn alter. 
(See University .)—Horne *of the eminent 
men educated at Oxford are Wieklifle, 
Wolsey, More, Raleigh, Clnllingworth, 
Hampden, Harvey, Clarendon, J lain,! a »cke, 
Addison, Steele, Biackstone, Lowth, Jului- 
. son, Adam Smith, Jones, Gibbon arid Fox. 
The, colleges and halls (see College), w ith 
- the date of their foundation, and- ntunber 
of fellowsln|>s and scholarships, arc ex¬ 
hibited in the following tablo-i— 


Colleges. 

1. Merton 


FouM 

1264 ,. 


3. Balioj ...... 1281 

4. Exeter.1314 

5. Oryd . .. - 1 .4326 

6. 'Queuin’?:1840 

'.7. New College!.. 1386 
8. Lincoln 1427 

.9. Ail-gouts . . . .1437 


'Fell. 

ilchol 

. 24 . 

. 4 

. 12 . 

. 17 

. 12 .* 

. 14 

. 25 . 

. 1 

. 18 . 

. 13 

. 24 . 

. 16 


70 

42 

40 


,. : 10. Magdalen. :. . 1456 . . 4j) . . 30 
11. Jh-aieh-^oao, 1500 . ..00 . . 32 

>2." Corpits-Cferisti.. 151G . . 20 , 20 
^4t>* ■■■ ;• 


Oxford ; the north-west township iHk 
Butler comity, Ohio, adjoining the state 
of ludiaua. The land belongs in lee- 
sinipie to the Miami university, which is 
here located. The township is six it dies'* 
square, and contains alioiit 3000 iuhab- • 
hunts. Miami iiniw rsity was chartered 
in 1809; It. went iuto. operation in 1834. 
The number of instructors is 11; the mini-, 
her of alumni, 51 ; the number of stu¬ 
dents, 82. Its library consists of 1000 vol¬ 
umes, and the students’ libraries have ■ 
1200 volumes. Commencement is on the 
last Wednesday in September. The an - 
mud revenue of the institution is more than 
$■1000, ami the funds arc rapidly increas¬ 
ing. The situation is represented' as de¬ 
lightfully pleasant and healthy. 

Oxford Ciikomo.k. (S„ee Jtmnddian 
Marbles.) * 

Ox ford, Lo rb. (See Harky.) 

Oxidks. (See Oxygen.) 

Oxus. (Sec Gibon.) 

Oxy&f.x Gas was discovered by doctor 
IViestley in 1774, and by Schwjle in 1775, 
wilhout previous knowledge,of Priestley’s 
discovery. It received the names of/r« 
air, dephlngis tic tiled dir, pure air, am) ■ 
vital car, frpm its property of support-, 
ing combustion and animal life—terms , 
changed, by din inventors of the uew ,, 
nomenclature, to oxygen gas, from its . 
property of giving acidity to compounds.- 
in which it predominates {'/b’i, acid, and . 
ytvutOai, to produce). Oxygen denotes its > 
gravitating matter, or substance,, when not'.., 
m the gaseous state; oxygen gas ,,isthe; 

< name given to it iu its elastic form.. Oxy- v . 

gen is die most extensively diffused of.*. 

■ <■’ material aubstpnees. In the, stgje of gas,' 


A 


>/ . 







OXYGEN GAS. 


it fotins 01 ip fifth of the atmosphere; it is, in a pendent spoon, and lowered, into a 
also } the principal component part of wa- jar of oxygen gas, bunu^ with tho evolu- 
’■ter. forming eight ninths of it by (Weight tion of a light so intense uis scarcely to 


It exists in adds, in the alkalies, ami 
earths, ami, consequently, in their salute 


bear being .looked upon with the. naked ’ 
eye. During the burtjfiiVg: in each of . 

*1* '. ..a __ __!__ i! _ 1 ‘ 


Compounds. It hi combined with metals; these instances, the oxygen js consumed; 
is found in numerous, forms of comhiuu- and the products of the combustion, ex- 


tion in. mineral substances, and is an 
abundant ingredient in all vegetable mid 
animal matters. It is also tins most ener¬ 
getic, in its chemical agencies,.of all the 


eept in the ease of the iron, are.’substanees 
jHiHsossod of acid projAnties. Oxygen gas 
is equally powerful in sustaining animal. 
life by respiration. If an at ritual be, con- 


eieineiits of matter; and the history of its lined in a given quantity of'it, it will live' 


properties and combination* forms the 
most important subject in chemistry. 
Oxygen gas nowhere, exists pun- and un- 
comhincd ; hence certain processes are 
required to obtain it in an insulated form. 


four or five times longer than a similar 
animal will do in the Same volume of 
atmospheric air. If, again, an animal lie 
comined in a gas which cannot afford 
oxygen to it, it immediately dies. It is 


These consist, chiefly, in applying heat, to found that a quantity of oxvgon gas nl- 

* ,* •. a ■ l_*l •. ■ «■ ^ * 11* 


some of its compounds, in which it is 
retained by a weak attraction. The sub¬ 


ways disappears, or is consumed, during 
respiration, ;uid is indisjieieaible to the 


stances commonly employed for the pur- eonlimnuu-e of lilt;; and atnmsphoric air, 


pose, arc the peroxide of manganese and 
the chlorate of potash. It may be pro¬ 
cured from the former in two wav.-; 
cither by heating it to redness in a gnu- 
barrel or iron retort, •»»- by putting it iuio 
g flask, with half its >i of eoni-en- 
truted sulphuric aci>t *iind heating the 
mixture by means e.»’n lamp. . To obtain' 
it from the manganese, it is only necessary 
to heat it to a full red beat, in mi iron retort. 


or any gas, sustains life only from the 
oxygen it contains, and is capable of 
uifuriling to the. blood. ■ Dure oxygen gas, 
however, is not well adapted to animal 
existence. If ail animat lie confined in a 
given quantity of it, its respiration be- 
conies hurried and laborious Wore the 
whole of the oxygen is consumed ; anil ii 
dies oven though so much oxygen is pres¬ 
ent that another unin ml, of the same spe- 


The gas obtained by die first process is the 
purest; that by ihc iaih.r is liable to contain 
Hinall quantities of carbonic acid mid hy¬ 
drogen, but it is sufficiently goon for ordi¬ 
nary purposes. .Oxygon gas is colorless, iti- 
. odorous and useless, and is rather heavier 
■ than common air, its specific gravity being 
1.111. It is absorbed by water very sjiar- 
ingly, JOG cubic. inches of water, freed from 
air by boiling, absorbing about cnbie 
inchosr under a common atmospheric tem¬ 
perature and pressure. Its most striking 
property is that of exciting and supporting 
combustion. A candle, or wax taper, 
freshly extinguished, is re-lighted on licing 
immersed in a bottle, of this gas. A par¬ 
tially-kindled piece of charcoal, on Iteiug 
introduced into It, also iuflutues with 
great rapidity and brilliancy. But the 
must interesting combustion, in this gas, 
is that of iron wire, or a watch-spring, 
which only require to have their tempera¬ 
ture excited by the previous burning of a 
piece of sulphur-match attached to diem 
at the extremity, in order to be kindled 
into die most vivid and intense combus¬ 
tion, burning with _ sparks and scintilla¬ 
tions, until pieces many inches in length 
• are consumed; and this in a jar of the gas 
not holding above three jiiuta or .a qilart. 
Phosphorus, on being previously lighted- 


des, imindueed into die residual air, will 
live, l-’roni whence it appears, that pure 
oxygen proves too highly stimulating for 
animal life. As mixed in our atmosphere, 
it is precisely adapted to the support of 
animal existence. Too oxygen forms on¬ 
ly one filth of its.weight, and is diluted 
vvith u large volume of another gas, of an 
opjKwite or negative quajity. (Sec JVilru- 
gen.) Oxygen gas; bus liecn administered, 
with good effects, in diseases of the thorax, 
in paralysis, general debility, &c. A re- , 
i nurkabic case was that of a large dog, Uiat 
had been, for several hours, completely 
drowned, and yet, in consequence of air 
injection of this gas into his lungs, was 
jierfeetly restored to lilt* and ail his func¬ 
tions in a vert short time. Oxygen halt 
a very power® attraction for most of die 
simple bodies,'and duire is.- nut. one of 
them with whroh it muy hot beiqadelto 
combine, The act of combining with. 

11 oxygeu is called oxidation, and tho bodies, 
after having united with it, ore said to bfe . 
oxidized. Tho compounds-, so formed,.?, 
are divided, by chemists, into acids and 
oxides. The first division includes 'those 
compounds v which possess the general 
properties of acids, nud-thn second coni- 
pi-ehefids thoso'wbich not oqly want tliat 

character, .but many of which* are' highly . 

- - . * . » 
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'alkaline, and yield salts' by uniting -With 
acids. The phcnofneiia of ojcidution are. 

* very variable. it is, sometimes produced 
with grant rapidity,'and with the evolu¬ 
tion of heat and light, as in the case of the 
irtfti Wire above 'alluded to ; on ■ other 
occasions it tnknef.placo slowly, and with¬ 
out any appearance of heat or light, as is 
exemplified by die rusting of iron when 
exposed to a moist atmosphere. All in¬ 
flammable of combustible substances tle- 
rivo their powey of Imruing in the. open 
air from their, affinity (or oxygen. The 
. changes experienced l>y hurtling Iwdies 
are no less remarkable, than the alteration 
which appears in the oxygen in which 
they are burned. While the oxygen loses ■ 
- its power of supporting combustion, the 
inflammable substance lays aside its com¬ 
bustibility. becoming .fu oxidized body, _ 
and incapable of being burned again, even 
in -pure- oxygon. It has ajso acquired an 
addition to its weight. It is an error to 
suppose that bodies lose any thing while 
’ they burn. The materials of our tires do, 
indeed, disappear; but when, by means 
■of n suitable apparatus, wo detnjn the. 
products of the combustion, it is found 
that they weigh more than the inflummu- 
hle matter that has been burned ; and the 
increase in weight is exactly c.piul to the 
■ quantity of oxygen v\ Inch has disappeared 
during the process. For many yearn be¬ 
fore the discovery of oxygen gasj all rom- 
boKtihle bodies were supposed to contain 
a certain principle, which was called phlo¬ 
giston, to the presence of which was as¬ 
cribed their eoinhustihiliiy. It was •sup¬ 
posed that when ti body burns, phlogiston 
escape- from it; and flint, when the body, 
has lost phlogiston, it ceases to be com¬ 
bustible, and is then r> dephlogisticatcd or 
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ihcornbpstible substance. A metallic oxide •• 
was consequently regarded aft a simple sub - - 
stance, and tlie metal itsojfas a comphtmd 
of its oxide with phlogiston.. The beat and 
light which accompany cohibustion, were 
attributed to the rapidity with whichphlo- 
giston is evolved during the process.. The 
discovery of oxygen, and the experiments 
of laivoisier,"overthrew this doctrine. On 
burning phosphorus in a jar of oxygdii, 
he observed that a considerable quantity .' 
of the gas disnpjieanxl, that the puteplio-' 
rus gained in weight, and that the increase 
of the latter exactly corresponded. fp the, 
loss of the 'lliroicr. TJiat oxygen is really 
present in the oxidized body, he proved 
hy a \ ery r decisive cxjieriment. Some, 
liquid mercury was confined in a vessel 
ot oxy gen gas, and exposed to a temjieia- 
lure sullieient for causing ips oxidation. 
The oxide of mercury, so produced, was 
put into n small retort, and heated to ml- 
ness, when ii was re-converted intooxy-- 
gen gas and fluid mercury, the quantity' 
of the oxygen being exactly equal to'what ’ 
hatfiCombined with mercury in flic first 
pa. ,^‘tlu! operation. 

Oy,.;, axj» Tkv.hii'Kk ( French, to heat 
and derefminc). in English law, is a court 
held hy virtue of the king’s commission, 
to hear ami determine all treasons, fel-. 
aides and misdemeanors. This commis¬ 
sion is usually directed to two of the judges 
of the circuit, and several gentlemen of 
iho. county; hut the judges only are of the 
quorum, no that the rest cannot act without 
them. (4 lilttrk. SU!).) (See .’htsizex.) 

O Yes (corrupted from the French gyr:„ 
hear ye.) is an expression used by the crier 
of a court, in order to enjoin silctiee wjlrn 
any proclamation is made. 

Oyster. (See appendix, end of tins vol.) • 


P. 


P; tpe sixteenth letter and twelfth con¬ 
sonant in the English alphabet. It is one 
‘ of the mutes nnd labials, .and represents a 
sound produced by closely compressing 
.. the lips till the breath is collected, and 
tjten letting it issue. (For the similarity 
aqd mutual interchange of b and p, see Jk) 

. p also interchanges inmapy languages with 
. other, letters, as in 2?o%/for Molly. The 
.diiddctsofUp|)er.Gennany4n gcherOl pre- 
•■-■•te the p, those.of Lower Germany the fr ; 

^ ■ ■ • - 1 • « i.‘ '. ‘\ 


and Ihrc declares all Swedish words 
1 icguining with a p to be of foreign origin. 
The n of the Greeks signified SO; in Ipw 
Latin, P signified, according toUgntioli, 100: 1 

I* .Amilnn nun (X numcnm mmslratnr haberr >, 

according to Baronius, 7. In music , t p 
signifies piano (Softly). S. P. S. If. is air 
abbreviation for Saint Peter titid 
Paul, as on, the papal seals. On medals, 
P stands tor various names of persons,' 
, , ' 
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'alkaline, and yield salts' by uniting -With 
acids. The phcnofneiia of ojcidution are. 

* very variable. it is, sometimes produced 
with grant rapidity,'and with the evolu¬ 
tion of heat and light, as in the case of the 
irtfti Wire above 'alluded to ; on ■ other 
occasions it tnknef.placo slowly, and with¬ 
out any appearance of heat or light, as is 
exemplified by die rusting of iron when 
exposed to a moist atmosphere. All in¬ 
flammable of combustible substances tle- 
rivo their powey of Imruing in the. open 
air from their, affinity (or oxygen. The 
. changes experienced l>y hurtling Iwdies 
are no less remarkable, than the alteration 
which appears in the oxygen in which 
they are burned. While the oxygen loses ■ 
- its power of supporting combustion, the 
inflammable substance lays aside its com¬ 
bustibility. becoming .fu oxidized body, _ 
and incapable of being burned again, even 
in -pure- oxygon. It has ajso acquired an 
addition to its weight. It is an error to 
suppose that bodies lose any thing while 
’ they burn. The materials of our tires do, 
indeed, disappear; but when, by means 
■of n suitable apparatus, wo detnjn the. 
products of the combustion, it is found 
that they weigh more than the inflummu- 
hle matter that has been burned ; and the 
increase in weight is exactly c.piul to the 
■ quantity of oxygen v\ Inch has disappeared 
during the process. For many yearn be¬ 
fore the discovery of oxygen gasj all rom- 
boKtihle bodies were supposed to contain 
a certain principle, which was called phlo¬ 
giston, to the presence of which was as¬ 
cribed their eoinhustihiliiy. It was •sup¬ 
posed that when ti body burns, phlogiston 
escape- from it; and flint, when the body, 
has lost phlogiston, it ceases to be com¬ 
bustible, and is then r> dephlogisticatcd or 
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ihcornbpstible substance. A metallic oxide •• 
was consequently regarded aft a simple sub - - 
stance, and tlie metal itsojfas a comphtmd 
of its oxide with phlogiston.. The beat and 
light which accompany cohibustion, were 
attributed to the rapidity with whichphlo- 
giston is evolved during the process.. The 
discovery of oxygen, and the experiments 
of laivoisier,"overthrew this doctrine. On 
burning phosphorus in a jar of oxygdii, 
he observed that a considerable quantity .' 
of the gas disnpjieanxl, that the puteplio-' 
rus gained in weight, and that the increase 
of the latter exactly corresponded. fp the, 
loss of the 'lliroicr. TJiat oxygen is really 
present in the oxidized body, he proved 
hy a \ ery r decisive cxjieriment. Some, 
liquid mercury was confined in a vessel 
ot oxy gen gas, and exposed to a temjieia- 
lure sullieient for causing ips oxidation. 
The oxide of mercury, so produced, was 
put into n small retort, and heated to ml- 
ness, when ii was re-converted intooxy-- 
gen gas and fluid mercury, the quantity' 
of the oxygen being exactly equal to'what ’ 
hatfiCombined with mercury in flic first 
pa. ,^‘tlu! operation. 

Oy,.;, axj» Tkv.hii'Kk ( French, to heat 
and derefminc). in English law, is a court 
held hy virtue of the king’s commission, 
to hear ami determine all treasons, fel-. 
aides and misdemeanors. This commis¬ 
sion is usually directed to two of the judges 
of the circuit, and several gentlemen of 
iho. county; hut the judges only are of the 
quorum, no that the rest cannot act without 
them. (4 lilttrk. SU!).) (See .’htsizex.) 

O Yes (corrupted from the French gyr:„ 
hear ye.) is an expression used by the crier 
of a court, in order to enjoin silctiee wjlrn 
any proclamation is made. 

Oyster. (See appendix, end of tins vol.) • 


P. 


P; tpe sixteenth letter and twelfth con¬ 
sonant in the English alphabet. It is one 
‘ of the mutes nnd labials, .and represents a 
sound produced by closely compressing 
.. the lips till the breath is collected, and 
tjten letting it issue. (For the similarity 
aqd mutual interchange of b and p, see Jk) 

. p also interchanges inmapy languages with 
. other, letters, as in 2?o%/for Molly. The 
.diiddctsofUp|)er.Gennany4n gcherOl pre- 
•■-■•te the p, those.of Lower Germany the fr ; 
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and Ihrc declares all Swedish words 
1 icguining with a p to be of foreign origin. 
The n of the Greeks signified SO; in Ipw 
Latin, P signified, according toUgntioli, 100: 1 

I* .Amilnn nun (X numcnm mmslratnr haberr >, 

according to Baronius, 7. In music , t p 
signifies piano (Softly). S. P. S. If. is air 
abbreviation for Saint Peter titid 
Paul, as on, the papal seals. On medals, 
P stands tor various names of persons,' 
, , ' 



"inf 1 '- •>' ’ p~- pacvAs-ocESan: - 
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■: places anti »|w!ntitV, as paler, -popShp; . P^cmeAi'QR. ■ The attuudeof a person 
mus, . perpiluus, pontifex, proconsul, &c.who makes peace, dr. performs any other 
r. P*, paler palritc ; 8. l\ i\. R„ senaitts act of grace, consisted, Ampng rjic mt- 
populumjae Romanos', P. M., pontfex dents, in the hpriStbhtaj extension of the' 
' nwtximwt; 0. P., ConsUtniinopolis. It is right arm, flidhand.lmirtg-quite ojieri.—No- 


gave to their P the same form winch die as that of pitcificaieur, at-Uhe, beginning of 
■ffrocks had given-to their Rho. pp is his,power; heftew'U appears so often on 
used in German ns n sign for Sfc. Tlic 
1 febrews had no p, and used th oj)h instead. 

Tlio Arabians have. nop. On visiting cards, 
p. p. c., p.f. s. a., or p. d. an* ahbrevia-. 
tidiw for pour prendre, i-angi-, pour fmre ses 
ttdieuf, or pour dire adiev, and signify the 1 
taking of leave. (See Abbreviations.) 

Paca, William, one of the signers of the 
declaration of American independence, 
was born October 31, 1740, and was the 
second son of a gentleman of large estate, 


the early medals commemorating his ex¬ 
ploits- Alexander- of Russia, too, was - 
highly desirous of the "same character. 
Nothing fluttered hiut more than the • 
praise of haviiig given peace to tlie world. 

Pacific Ocean ; ■ the great mass of 
waters extending front Beering’s straits to 
the Antarctic circle, & distance of 35201) 
longues, and from Asia and Now Holland - 
to America. It is Separated from the At- 
Jantic and Antarctic oceans only by im- 
who resided in Hartford county, Maryland, aginary lines. The Andes and Rochv 


mountains of the western, coast of Ameri¬ 
ca, anti a series of inoupluinons ranges near 
the. easti'm coast of Asia anti New Hoi- 
laud, nearly surround this vast basin, its 
extreme breadth a little north of the equa¬ 
tor is 4550 leagues; between South Amer¬ 
ica and New Holland (hit. 3f*° S.) it i.- 
52070 leagues. (See. Ocean.) It contains 
an infinite number of isles scattered mer 
its surface, more particularly between lai. 
510° N. anti 50° S., to which modern geng- 
niphyrs ha\e given tho general appellation 
of Of vnniat. (tj. v.) h was at tittst callotl 
fl»t! Smith sea, by the European imvigu- 
tors, who cuici'etl it from flics, north. 
Magellan gave .it the mime of Pacific, on 
account of the prevalence of culms which 
he experienced in it; lap it. by no.means 
deserves this name, as it is remarkable lor 
.the fury of its stonfis and the agitation of 
its waters. The trade-winds, winch con- 1 
st,'Hilly blow between the tropics, ivndei 
the [Ki-suge. from the wes.vm, cohst of 
America to Asia very-short; but the re- 
turti is 'proportionately difficult.* /■ (See 
Winds.) The Portuguese were tlio hint 
Europeans who entered the Pacific, which 
they did'fi-om the oast, Balboa, in 151.% 
discovered it. fi-otri the summit of -the 
mountains which traverse the isthmus of 
Darien. Mngfdlau .sailed across jt front 
east to wtsrt in 1521. Drake, Tastfmn, 
Beeriug, Anson, -Hymn, Bougainville, 
Cook, Vancouver, Lap&rouse, find others, 
power Of ,a pacha is very great. ll« is, traversed it in differentt directions, in the 
however, appointed and removed at the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
will of thc.sultau, is obliged to serve when D’Kutrecastcaux, Krdsenstem, Kotzebue, 

,• called on iii tho wars of bis toaster, and Beefhoy, &c., have visiftKf it more fqceut* 

’ to pay over u certain portion of therm- _s™ 'fSum*»v , « OumufAmnd fx>am 

•emte of his province into t}io imperial 


After receiving his degree of liachtdor of 
arts at the college of Philmli'lpiiiu, in 
1759, he studied law, and. when admittetl 
to the bah, established himself at Annapolis. 
Ju 1771', he was elected a representative 
of the enmity in tho legislature, and sup¬ 
ported the. Anise of the people against, the 
proprietary government of the province. 
He was a mcujlicr of the first national 
congress of 1774. He was successively 
re-elected to the same station until J77ti, 
when he retired, ami, in the same year, 
was appointed chief-justice of fj it; supremo 
court of his state, in J7H0, congress ap¬ 
pointed Dim chief judge of the court of 
. appeals in prize and admiralty eases, in 
1782. In* w,+i chosen governor of his state. 
,At the close of the year, he retired to 
private life. Itt 178t»,h<; was again raised 
to,the chief magiitrney, ami continued in 
it lor u year. On the organization of the 
federal government, in I/8S 1 , he wtw np- 
■ pointed, hypivsiilnu Washington, judge 
of the district court of tin! 1:. States fiir 
Maryland. In that ofliro lie diet!, in 1799, 
in the sixtietli year of his age. ,1 udge Paea 
wak a man of talent and cultivated mind, 
■of graceful address mid attractive manners, 
,r»f moral wortli nnd political integrity. ’ 
Paca, in zotil. (See Appendix to this vol.) 

- Pacha, -or Pasha w : the military gov¬ 
ernor of a Turkish province. The most 
distinguished have three horse-tails curri¬ 
ed before them; the inferior, two. The 


ly.—-See 'Burney's Cftromkgicdl History 
of Discoveries'in the South $gft (5 yols„ 


? treasury.' -The' provincial adinixtistration 4to., 1803^—1817:) 4 ($ee, also, North fo- 
’ isentircly in his hands, \ 1 ■ ' lar Expeditions.) '• 
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. Pact oi!os j -a rivor of Lydia, celebrated 
fbr ita golden sand. (Sgc Midas.] After. 
< flowing liy Sardis, it= emptied, into the 
Hermits. . / 

Paoano. (See Sumatra .). 

•PaAkrborn, formerly an imperial Irish-* 
opric, in tho Circle of YVestphalia, was at¬ 
tached, in ,1802, to Prussia, in 1800 to- 
' the kingdom of 'Westphalia; on the dis¬ 
solution of which, it was restored to 
Prussia. .The 'Capital, of the same name, 
with 0700 inhabitants, is Situated at the. 
sources of the Pader. The univcraiiv of 
Paderborti was suppressed in 1819. There 
is still a gymnasium here, with a seminary 
for priests, fire monasteries, and a cathe¬ 
dral. Lot. 51° N.; Ion. 3° 4 V E. 

Padishah ; q, dtle assumed hy tiie 
Turkish sultan, derived from pad (pro¬ 
tector or throne), and .ihaii (king, prince). 

■ The Ottoman Pone formerly applied this 
name only to the king of France, calling 
the other European sovereigns krai; hut ' 
it has since been applied to some of the 

• other leading princes of Europe. 

Padua (in Italian Padova , anciently 
Patavium ); mi old and strong city of tho 
north of Italy, in a province of the sumo 
name, in the Austrian government of 
Veuice. It is connected With the Brciita by 
a canal.- Population, 40,GOO; lai. 45°24' 
N.; loin 11° 52' E. Among the ninety- 
six churches fa^Uie cathedral, which is 
one of the rieh«*st iu Italy. The sacristy * 
contains a portrait' of Petrarch, who held 
a canonry in it, and liequcathi'd it a part 
of his' library'. The church of St. Juslina 
is esteemed oite of the most beautiful in 
Upper Italy. , In front of it is the public 
square pralo della ralje, anciently campus 
Martivs , adorned with statues of cele¬ 
brated Paduans. The Franeiscan church 
c hiesa dd xanlo contains many splendid - 
monuments and valuable curiosities. In 
h front of it stands the equestrian statue 
erected by the republic of Venice to her 
general - (Jutuimelata . x Tlie Episcopal 
seminary, restored* by cardinal Barharigo, 
an excellent institution for the education of 
100 y oung clergymen,contains a celebrated 
printing establishment, to which tielongs 
. a collection of Latin, Greek and Oriental 
manuscripts. The celebrated university 
was founded by the, emperor Frederic II, 
who, in 1222, transferred the university 
of Bologna to Padua. The medical faculty 
is the most highly, esteemed. - The num- 
; ber of students was formerly'several thorn 
- sand, from all the .countries of Europej ■ 
at present it is about 400 iu ail deport- 
. ments. The celebrity of this institution, 

• procured for the city the epithet la daltt 
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(the learned) among the Italians. The 
princijial university building, U palazzo 
dtgli ftuilj, is adorned with portraits of 
the most eminent professors. It has 
twelve colleges, an observatory, a botani¬ 
cal garden, an anatomical theatre, Sic, 
There is also iu Padua a branch of the 
royal institute of science and art. a society 
ot science nud agriculture, &c. Among 
the buildings, ibe town-house (palaxzo 
della ragionc.), containing a bust of Livy 
(<[. v.), who was a native of Padua; the 
palazzo della poilesth , with a public library; 
the theatre, &o., are jauliculurty worthy 
of mention. The grave of the Trojan 
hero Antcnor, vviio, according to Virgil, 
was the founder of Padua, is still shown 
here. After the fall of the Roman empire, 
Padua foil into the hands of the Lom¬ 
bards, from whom it was taken hy Charle¬ 
magne. Under his successors,* it conic 
under tho dominion ofEzzeliu, afterwards 
received a republican government, but, 
in the fourteenth century, came under the 
dominion of the powerful family of Car- * 
ram, and was conquered by Venice in 
1405. Commerce is chiefly in the hands 
of the Jews, who live in a separate quar¬ 
ter of the city. The woollen ami silk 
manufactures ore considerable. In sum¬ 
mer the city is thronged hy tho rich from 
the neighborhood, particularly at the limt- 
of the fair in June. The "territory of 
Padua (il Padovano ) is one of the most 
fertile and beautiful countries in Europe, 
and contains t!00,000 inhabitants. On the 
abolition of the republic -of Venice, tin 
town and territory fell to Austria; were 
afterwards ceded to Napoleon; but, in 
1814, were restored to Austria, und now 
form a part of the Lnmhurdo-Venetian 
kisli £»uu. 

Itf.iuk or PjiOK (natav,naiuv); U Stir- 
name of die healing power, partieuiurly 
of Apollo. Tho etymology and significa¬ 
tion of this epithet are diflerently ex¬ 
plained tty different critics. In llie hytqns 
to Apollo, the phrase fo Peain was fre- 
qnendy repeated, and hence they were 
also called paeans. They were sung in 
times of sickness, ami on other'occasions,' 
when it was desirable to propitiate the 
favor of tf le god. Hymns to otrirr deities, 
or songs in praise of heroes, vyerc at a. -\ 
later period likewise called paians. A , 
pecan was sung, previous to butde, in honor 
of Mara, and after a- victory, in praise of 
Apollo. _ * 

Psdobaptists. (Sec Baptists,). 

Vxquy (pteonia) ; a genus of plants, be¬ 
longing to the natural family rartuncula- 
cere, distinguished for the size and' mag-, 

* . . ,*-t 
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nificpnce of the flowejs. The species are 
herbaceous, or very rarely shrubby, having- 
'pereuuial, tuberous roots, apd large leaver 
which an: inoro or less divided. The 
flowers are solitary, aud of a white or 
purplish color. Seventeen species are 
Known, of which one inhabits the North- 
Wort Coast of America, and the others 
the tcjnjMjmti! parts of the Eastern conti¬ 
nent. Several arc cultivated in gardens, 
where they arc very conspicuous, espe¬ 
cially wheu the flowers arc. doubled.—The 
eonimou pH-onv {P. qfiicinalix) grows from 
ten to twenty inches in height. The 
leaves are hi or trfternate, and the flowers 
are disposed- at the extremity of the 
branches^ arc very large, anti urifimurilyof 
a funs red color. The double variety, 
which is now so common every when*, 
when introduced at Antwerp, a!rout tliq. 
cm! of the sixteenth century, sold (in* 
twelve crowns a root. This plaiit is n native 
of the mountains of the south of France, 
Spain and Siberia. It wsts celebrated 
among the ancients, who attributed to it 
various marvellous properties, but has now 
lost ail its reputation.—The tree ptconr 
(P. mautan), in our rlimate, is not usually 
more than three or tour feet high, but, iii 
Chinn, its native country,, is said to at¬ 
tain ibo elevation of ten feet, or even a 


ten 1 years, he produced at/Venice his first 
■ opera', Circe, which' was well received; 
’and ho then Visited the different Italian - 
cities. Theduke ofParma, his.godfather, 
granted him a pension, and, bn account. . 
of the troubles produced by the \yaf, par-,; , 
mitted him, in 1795,' to "go to Vienna, 
where,, in .1798, he woq made comj»oscr to 
the national theatre, while his wife Was 
prima donna to the Italian opera. ■ llis 
reputation was extended particularly by 
his Camilla, in 1795*. In 1802, he settled 
at Dresden, ns ehiqicl-Oiuster, and remain¬ 
ed there three years, his wife being there -, 
also prima donna. Napoleon engaged 
them, after the battle of Jena, to follow 
him to Warsaw; and after the peace of 
Tilsit, they cfitcred his service. Pner’s 
compositions are rich in melprty, lively 
and striking. He may be considered as 
the precursor of 'Knssini. (*j. v.) The 
lust of ins numerous operas are. .SVygrao ; 
Camilla; (Irisiida ; Leonora ; .'IrhiUt. ; 

I Fuoruscili; Sofonisbe; Dido; ..Qfpirse.; 
Olinde c Sofronia. „ He has alsocdmposed 
many roinnuzi,-canzoiii and duets, with . 
aceumpaniments on. the piano. 

P.niSTCM (called by the Greeks Poxulo- 
nf«); an ancient Greek, city of Lucania, 
Lower Italy, lying in a plain at the foot 
of mourn Alburnus, on Uie Sinus IVsto- 


rnticli greater. It was discovered in the 
mountains of Honan about the year 400, 
tint did not attract the attention of the 
Chinese till two or three centuries after. 
When once known, its culture spread 
with amazing rapidity, and large sums of 
money were sacrificed Hi procure fine va¬ 
rieties. For more than a thousand years, 

• it has been generally cultivated by tin: 
Chinese, who plant it in the. open air, but 
tak&umveuricd jwiins during its gwrrfii, 
protecting it from the dust, high, judds 
and heavy rains, by means of tents, and 
riisj*'rising the bent ami light of the sun 
at their pleasure. They hate varieties of 
nil colons—white, yellow, red, purple, vio¬ 
let, blue, and e$cu black. The Chinese 
name is mou-tan. The -most common 
variety with us has superb flowers, of a 
door red *or rose color, und from five to 
seven inches in diauieter, which, besides, 
v diffuse a very agreeable odor. It is hardy 
enough to lwar our winters, but docs not. 
flower ill such perfection as when pro- 
| leered.A rich light soil is best adapted 
f. to it; ami ripened cuttings, planted in a 
i shady place, will take root freely. 
v Pa^sr, Fernando, - a celebrated opera 
^ composer, boru ttt -Parma in 1774, was a 
1 popit of tliq'Neapolitan Ghiretti, at .the 
iontenatorio dtlln pitta. At rite age' of 


nus, or gulf of Salerno. It is. celebrated 
by the Latin poets for the, fragrance 
of its twice-blowing roses, and its 
mild anti balmy’ air. Nothing now re- J 
mains of it but Some fragments of its 
•walls, of two temples of Doric architect¬ 
ure, and of n forum. The city is thought 
to have been founded by a Greek colony 
from Sybaris (q. vA, 51*0 11/(7. It wns . 
destroyed by the Saracens in the ninth 
century. The coins of Piestuin, as well 
as its ruins, show it to have oiiclfenjoycd 
great prosjjerity. The ruins were discov- 
ereii in the middle'of the last century. 

“PjETtis. (See Jbrria,) 

Paez, Jose Antoiiio, formerly general 
in the Colombian service, at pit sent pres¬ 
ident of Venezuela (q. v.), wqs horn at 
Aragua, in Venezuela, Ilia parents wore ' 
of" Indian extraction, and in humble cir¬ 
cumstances ; and the early life of Paez was 
passed tin the simple and haply occu|ia-; > 
tions of a tlanero (q. v.),, tending cattle,-, 
tamiug wild horses/ hunting' wild bulls^- - 
&c. Naturally-of .a daring, inq>etuoua 

temper, and" endued with tmocmmoirna-' 
live sagacity, Paez early acquired a great ■ 
ispendeuey Over 'the wild herdsmen of . 
Ins province, by exhibiting.those traits qf - 
hardihood and dexterity, which, in n rude 
0 tote of society; confer superiority on 
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their possessor. When thd. revolution of tia of ail citizens between sixteen and fifty 
Caracas' broke out, in 181ft he declared years of age.' Complain!* .being made .to 
himself iufovor of mdepetwence; and his. the house of representatives of some 
influence-"with foo Uantros enabled him' measures taken by general Paez, (1886) to 
‘ to gather round',him n body of cavalry, enforce foe execution of the decree, that 
wdueh, - soon became the. terror die body rather Hastily determined to impeach 
Spaniards. 1 Bolivar .soyri gave him a him fur oftiuiai misconduct at the bar of 
cotnmuud in. the regular army, and cm- the senate. Paez, however, or hta crea« 
ployed him in duties suited to his own tures, instigated tiie Vuleneiuns to acta' of 
character, and four of bis half-disci plitfcd tumult, in consequence oJ" his suspension, 
troops, who were <?f great service in jiar- and theu accepted the command, which - 
iisan “Warfare., In'1813 and 1814, gerieraf was conferred on him by foo acclamations 
Paez rendered important services, aud, in of the multitude. .To secure the support’ 
the succeeding years, distinguished liim- of the rest of Venezuela, his partisans ,now 
self on almost eveiy occasion. Thus, in openly declared for the views of tlfoso 
1817, we Jiud him licating, near, San Ter- disaffected to the constitution; and this' 
nnudo de Apure, a large loyalist force, measure, together with tia: dread of the . 


under Murillo; and, not long after, lie 
took possession of Cnlabozo. At the 
battle of Ortiz ,(18-18), he made several 
successful charges, and was directed by 
Bolivar to cover the retreat, which he dill 
with great skill. Throughout Murillo’s 
sanguinary campaigns* Paez continually 
hung upon' his rear, or attacked his van, 
always presort where any blow could be 
stnlrik. A tier the refusal of the former to 
give quarter, the ‘latter never spared the 
life of a prisoner; and itj as in the, plains 
of Cojcdos, his cavalry wen; cut up, Jio 
retired to the plains of Apure, and snou 


soldiery, who were wholly in the interest 
of Pains,* .eflocted the desired purpose. 
Venezuela was tints ill a state of revolt; 
other parts of the repnhlic were iu tlto 
same situation, and affairs remained in 
this unsettled Kfate till ilia return of lloli- ■. 
var from Peru. On hiss arrival, every 
trace of insurrection disappeared, and, in 
January, 1897, lie had restored tranquillity 
by proclaiming a general amnesty, prom¬ 
ising to convoke a great national conven¬ 
tion to settle all questions in dispute, and 
recognising general Paez as commander 
iu Venezuela. The final result of those 


reappeared at the head of u new body of measures wA have described in ihe articles 


South American Cossacks. In the buttle 
of CaruLsihb (1821), which established his 
mFi'-try reputation, Paez had charge of 
die. leading division, which it was neces¬ 
sary sliould'penetttile a narrow defile, the 
heights commanding which were wavered 
with the royalist artillery. He flashed 
forward with ftucli impetuosity, at die head 
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Colombia, mlty Vrnezvda. In September 1 
182!*, Venezuela declared itself indepen¬ 
dent, and general Paez was souq after 
ciioson president of the new republic. 
From the account wo have here given of 
foe president of Venezuela, he. would up- 
pear to la; more of a soldier dian a qfnlcs- 
lunu. The events iti "Venezuela have 


of his troops, that he drove the H|xmiurds subjected hiin to the suspicions of having 
from their position, and decided the battle, been secretly at the laittorii Of the troubles 
His services iu this victory, which may lie there, and of having privately fomented the 
considered as securing the independence disaffection which prevailed, for his own 
of Colombia, were considered of sue,h hn- ambitious purposes. Time only will show 
|>ortunce. that lloli var offered to appoint his tme character, 
iuingencrahki-cliiefofthearmy onthefield Pauamki, Nicole, the most renowned 

of. battle.' On foe organization of the gov- .violin player of the age, was Ik mi at Geu- 
ernment p’hicli ensued, Paez was elected' on in February, 1/81. Ilia father, who 
a' tiiejnber of foe somite for the deportment had some skill on the violin, put an instru- 
,of Venezuela, and appointed commandant- meat into. Nivel-A» hand ns stfoii as ho 
general of that department. (Sec f'olonir could hold it, and made him sit beside 
mo.) Although without early education, him arid play from morning to night,’ 
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owed foe expulsion of foe Spaniards foundation of the ill health which has ever 


he was most deficient., disaffection to when bis mother dreameef that an angel 
thd confederacy had. for several yearn pro- appeared tp her, whom she besought to 
vailed iu Venezuela, which was carried to make her Nicold a great violin player. 
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‘. a letter which she wrote'to him white at golden; sptir.‘ Paganini; however, l»6re aft 

■ Vjcutia, in 1828,shef says, “Thkc care and, these honors with’ singular modesty, and. 

your utmost that your name may bo strove uuremittedly'for greater excellence 
^immortal.” In his eighth year, he had Iiafont, the .Parisian. violinist, challenged' 
. written a sonata, which, however, along hhq to a public coptestrtho offer was ac- ‘ 
‘with many other juvenile productions,’ he ceptedj and he auqwissfed his antagonist. 

■ , lately destroyed. He often played in Entirely. The same passages, which Ln« 

churches and in private musical parties, font had performed in single etoph, he «x- 
Ifis first public appearance was in the ecutccl in double; nqiid successions'which * 
gfe«t theatre at Genoa, where he played the one had achieved in double ordinary 
. die French air fa Canmgnole with his sounds, the other pixxluced iu the most 
»wn variations. He wus tlien in Ids ninth 'perfect manner in > double harmonic 
year, and was rewarded with great op- sounds; where the one had accompanied, 


plnusc. ilis father, intending to place, 
.‘lira under the tuition of the well-known 
musician Rolls, in Parma, earned him to 
his house. Holla happened to be ill, and 
King in bod: the party were shown inlo 
the anfocliainber, where young Paganini 
played one of the composers concertos at 
right. Rolla started up, and could scarce¬ 
ly be prevailed upon to believe that, he 
iiad heard a little hoy: *• torGod’s sake,” 
said he, “go to Paer’: your time would be 
lost with inc: I can do nothing for you.” 
They went accordingly to Paer, who 
placed him under Ghiretli, his own ti aclier, 
:rom Nuples, whose instruction in coun¬ 
terpoint he enjoyed for six mouths. . J)»r T 
mg this period he wrote twegty-four 


his melodics with chords, theother super- ■ 
added to the chords the xmrit rapid anti' 
distinct pizzientos with the left ( hand ; 
where Lafbnt had astoriislied the audi¬ 
ence with his octaves and tenths, Paganini 
amazed them still more by si retelling, 
with the same ease, fourteenths and six¬ 
teenths. Ho was declared the victor. In 
18528, he went to Vienna, and reoeived 
great applause. Ills striking superiority 
Jed to the sup|K>sifiou that tin* means, of 
its attainment must have been mtich out 
of the ordinary course, and un idle story 
was circulated that lie had attained his 
skill by constant practice in a r dungeon; 
and bis strange looks and haggard appear¬ 
ance tended to copiinn the report. The 


fugues (or four hands, with pen, ink and . causes assigned for his supposed confine 


paper alone, and without an instrument, 
winch his master did not. allow him. 

Paer also gave him coinpo.iilioiis to work 
out, which he hiiuself revised. His lather 
how took him to Milan, Hologiui, Flor¬ 
ence, Pisa, Leghorn, ami other cities of 
Upper and Central Itaiv, where he oh- Vicing dropped some broad hints as'to 
1 sniped much money by exhibiting him.' the rumored misdeeds. Upon- this, ho 


n ent wen: various. One was that ho had 
.stahlied nr poisoned his wife. The story 
became universally believed, although to¬ 
tally unfounded. Paganini was never 

he was 


Puganini 

fully awaro of the light in which 
regarded until the theatrical gazette "at 


Paganini, having arrived at his fifteenth 
year, wished to get rid of his father’s so : 
vere discipline and spare tiiot. Ho there, 
fore went to Lucca, where a great musical 
festival was given. His performance ns a 
s<flo player succeeded ltore so well, that; 
he resolved to travel on his own account, 
and the attachment which he formed foi 


immediately published in ' the pappfs a 
statement in Gcniinu and in Italian, de¬ 
claring that he never had ofteudod against 
the laws, and re.Jerriug to the magistracies 
of the different states in . which ho had’ 
lived. His command of tlifs back-string 
ol'the violin 1 ms always boon an especial 
theme of wonder. (For the mode " in 


a wandering life led him to decline muuys which he acquired if, and for dthcr par-; 
uiuidsome oilers to establish himself as ‘4 ticulars relating to him, see mmilier 14 of 
concerto ^player, or as director of „n or- the Foreign Quarterly liemew for, April,' 
ohestra. 'Though be remained for some 1831, nud th6 works there referred to.) 1 ' 
tiine at the court of Lucca, he soon re*, lie lately visited Berlin,’ Paris, London, 
smneit.his itinerant habits, Genoa being and other great cities of Europe; and alt 
usually bis head-quarters. He soon who have heard him agree iu declaring. ' 
amassed about 20,000 francs, half of which that the violin hedthnes; in life hand; a fo-. 
he prdjposed to give to ills patents; but. tally different instrument troth what' they'’ 
nis father insisted upon the whole, and had ever supposed it,'and plost agree, itt 
went so for as to threaten bis sou with considering his' performance perfection; ; 
instant death if he refused, so. tliat Paga- He proposes. ,to settle of Florence., liis * 
niui gave up,the greater part of the'Sum. sqm pow about'' four- years' old, tmveiS 
\ He became tlih idol of the Italians." The with, him# And id the object’of bis enthusi-' 
v-pope bestowed upon him the order of the astic affectiom *’ • > ' 
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y*^>\ ;■■ pagans- 

, PaAAn 4; (he.^W8hipi*»irfjnany gods,. 

. the Jieathen, who Were eo' called by the 
. ChriHtiaoa,.bw»U?o, whtfu Constantine and, 
his Sijfceessopfl forbad*; the worship of the 
''•'heathen deities in the,eitwe, ita adherents 
reared to the \jilagen (petgu hence pttgani, 
country.tn«n), where .they, could practise 
their ccretifouies An Secrecy and .silety. 
in the' middle ages, d»is name was given 
..tn all who were not Jews , or Christians, 
.theirs iicing considered iho only true reli¬ 
gion and divide revelations; but, in men; 
modern times, Mohammedans, who wor- 
! ship the ohc supreme God of the Jews 
v and Christians, are nut called pagitns. 
The it lea of heathenism is of early origin. 
Musts list'd every precaution to prevent 
' j./i intercourse between the Hebrews and 
heathen nations, prescribed the renuncia¬ 
tion idolatry as a requisite to citizen - 
1 sliifi in the Hebrew stab*, and forbade any 
biig’tu with the Ammonites, Moabites, 
<V c.* When the kings relaxed in th« ob¬ 
servance of these regulations, the prophets 
ii.ised their usee against the defection. 
The distinction between pagans and imii- 
pngeiis. So tar as claims to a revelation are 
concertu*!. is very slight, since there are 
'many heathenish people who have tradi- 
, lions of revelations mode to them. Wo 
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knowledged that- {fee virtues uf a Ignitus, 
Wecius and Kegiiltis were. subjects of ad¬ 
miration, and' proper models of imitation, 
yet maintained the principle that oil the 
noble and good actions of the pagans were • 
done hi the service of the devil, and from 
vain glory. His views obtained such an 
ascendency, that it canto to be a generally - 
received opinion that the hope of (Jod’s . 
grace, nml eternal happiness depended ell. 
a belief in the doctrines of tlie church., 
Jerome adopted an intermediate principle, 
attributipg to the heathens q willingness 
to receive, tlie doctrines of the true. Church, 
should tlury heroine known to them. If 
ibis fnUd imjtlicitu, as it i-> railed, lie. auy / 
thing real, it. can only be a ,h*,ire and e?»- . 
dcavor to know the truth and to act so ■ 
eordingly. Others have maintained the 
anion of divine grace on the souls pf hea¬ 
thens, independent of ail jn.-lrmTion and 
knowledge on their part. The iidluenee 
which the W ri tings of Augustine 1 sereised 
;.t the time of tii** rolbriiiaiiuti, .md 0:1 the 
reformers, led to ihe mvpiioi: of the d>i*r- 
,'iiu of llie. dimmuliou oft. 1 !*' pa g.n is, which 
anpiiieil a new deudupeim til from the 
doctrine, of predestinatii n Mcriuni'trfs 
litItarhc wa-condemned In die, Sirbuir.c, 
IiKciniso it pioli'jvsed e belief in the s.dva- 


also tiud in sortie religious of paganism 
(for example, with Zoroaster, Plato and 
^cerates) pure, and elevated notions, and 
precepts of morality, which would not 
fl'-n.acV even Christianity. Paganism.has 
likewise her motad heroes, as wi 12 as J 11 - 
<lf.isin said Christianity. And although 
■ Sr. Augustinf declared tha 1 the virtues of 
tn** heathens wefe but splendid vices, yet 
lids fi-s .1 itioti is by no means home out 
by tacts. The true point of distinction is 
therefore pi be placed in the recognition 
or denial of one, universal, pcrfeoi Beings 
that is, in (iio reception of monotheism or’’ 
jwlytheism. The apostle Paul speaks 
( Hoik, i, tSl) of a law of God' written on 
the*hearts of the gontilns, or pagan*, and 
declares that pagans who Jive by this ui- 
, vino law in their consciences, are a law 
unto themselves ;* and that, to every man 
who data' good,‘God will render “glory, 
honor, and peace, to the-Jew first, but also 
.16 the gentile, for tliete is no respect of 

• phrsoyjs-with God” .(ftowt, ii, 10, 15.) 
"Ctemoufof Alexandria,,and many of die. 

(fathers, were of opinion that, as God had 
given prophets to the Jews, so he hod 
raised up great men among the heathen,' 
and thus rendered bpth capable o t arriving 
" at _ die enjoyment of divine . happiness. 

• These views, however, met witli strong, 
opposition. ’Augustine,, although v he w>- 1 

‘ voni tx/.VAt■- ■> 
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tiun.ofthc ;niy<‘M(-.—See M-cin r‘n .d//ge- 
mn'ne krili.<ch<* (i>xrlirljr dir UtJijpm. ; 
iSe|j|t gel. Ct.'ir'tin ilrist (Ur Hriifinrilul 
nUir 'Adtni iv; } iilbr (J vnls., Hanover, 
jMItj; Con-':m!, Sor hr IlrUgvni (Pnriri, 

1 rs'i 1). ft j, (viiiacieij th.ij the mimbcrof 
polyiiiei.-rs if. al>oiil •ititi,0(10,n;0; that ■ f 
monotheists : )<W,b00,0f)ti. 

Paoi: (from ei.n, child j; a ymidi r* **:.!»»- 
cd a the family uf a prince or gmu p< r , 
{is an honorebie servant, to am ml 
iiif (j isits of ceremony, carry 
•hi^rs up trains^ robes &c., and, .at ii;o 
si,if,, tune, to have a giufccf cdiicnihiu. 
[vX’k-himlrif.) 

{rf’MrKV, Loan. (See Jaidiscij, Afor- 

(iv la.) 

Pvui.ia.io, or pAULiAceiu: the uatne 
of a wmie mask in the Neapolitan eumc- 
dy. 'Mlf word siguilies rut slntw, lie- 1 
cause this is wlmr die poor fellovV lies oin 
The Germuu twin Prtjazza, livr the Mrrrif 
Jlndrac in the cireus, is a corruption of tins 
word. 

.Pagoda : the tcm[>les of the Hindoos, 
and oilier heathen nations of Southern 
Asin. They are built of wood and stone, 
on an open place, which is adorned with 
obelisks, columns, and other architectural - 
works. They are of great size and height, " 

■ 'pud embellished with great aulendo/; 

■ Tliby are generally in tfioHbrn^ ora ctoks, 
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the fbiir ends of which am of equal length, the purpose qf introducing* tife' tmftufac-' 
with a lofty, tower-like roof divided into - turn of saltpetre, which was then but im- 
sevetal compartments. .The most re- perfectly understood,’ while the colonies 
markable pagodas are those ,of Benares, Wen; sufterwg for the want of gunpowder; 

£*!<•... " f. m* <■ >ti4 (inwt'inillnwltr flint' r\4* Yl. nlu/i no'm >vtmnlvAa n fhn 


Siam,' Pegu. and particularly that of Jug- 
. gemmit (q. v.), in Orissa.-* In the interior, 
■’of these buildings, besides ahars and stat¬ 
ues of the gods, there are many curioSi- 
. tics. The statues, which'arc likewise 
called-pagodas, and which are often nu¬ 
merous, arc usually rude images of baked 
earth, richly gilt, imt without any kind of 
expression ; sometimes clothed, and some¬ 
times nude; standing or sitting with the 
legs crossed, and often of a colossal size. 


also as a racmlxtr of,a committee for the 
encouragement of the manufacture -.of ' 
cannon and other implements of war. Tn 
1776,1777 and 1778, he fns also irr con¬ 
gress, and, in the intervals of their' sea- ’ 
sioiiH, tilled several important, offices in 
Massachusetts. In 1780. he was sent td ■' 
the convention which mot? in order'to do- - 
lilmrate respecting a constitution for- that 
commonwealth, and of life committee’ 
which framed'the instrument he was a 


-.Small figures with movable heads, ( oon$picnous member. Under the gov em- 
which.are brought from the East, are alsomem which was organized, he was up- 
called pagodas. j pointed attorney-general. This office he 

Paine, Robert Trear, a signer of thvj held until 1790,'wIkmi fie was ra'^ed to the 
Declaration of Independence, was bom iu bench of the supreme, court, where lie 
'Boston, in 1731. His father laid been for Continued to sir until 1604. lie was then 
some time pastor of a church in H r e^- /seventy-three years old. Ue died May 
mouth, near lioston; hut, in consequence j 11, 16'l4, in the eighty-filth ■year of Ijw 
of ill liealtii, he had removed to the latter $ age. As a lawyer, Mr. Paine acquired a 
place, when; lie engaged in mercantile/ high rank: his legal attainments wen* ex- 
pursuits. When fourteen years old, he' tensive, and bis strict fidelity iq discharg- 


tiecaiiie a student in Harvard cnllegt, and, 
after leaving it, kept, lor a period, u'puh^c 
school, the fortune of his father having 
been grcatly reduced, lie contributed, in 
tljis way, to the support of his parents, 
and likewise made a voyage to Europe, 


mg his duties sis attorney-general gave 
him the reputation of unnecessary severity. 
His judicial functions lie diseltargcd ably, 
and with the utmost impartiality. To liter¬ 
ary and religious institutions' he rendered 
. . important servj^'s. He was an excellent 

with die vievV of acquiring ampler means scholar, and, in quicknc^ of apprehension, 

_... f.. irrr i. a...i .a*! _i ... i • i 


for their maintenance. In 17o;>, he acted 
us chaplain to the troops of tbe provinces 
at the northward, having previously stud¬ 
ied theology. Not long afterwards, how¬ 
ever, he devoted his attention to the law, 

■ and, during the prosecution of his studies, 
again kept a school for his support. On 
being admitted to the bar, he nstuhliAud 
himself at Taunton, in the county of {®w- 
tol, where he resided tor many years.t r "u 
17ti2, be was chosen a delegate trim J| c< *it 
towu to the convention called hy'thoff %■ 
ing men of Boston, in consequence of Rf* 
abrupt dissolution of the general court by 
governor Barnard. In 177ft, he conducted 
die prosecution, on the parr of the crown, 

■ in die absence of the attorney-general, in 
the celebrated trial of captain Preston and 


liveliness of imagination, and general intel¬ 
ligence,In- was inferior to few. His memory 
was exceedingly retentive. His conversa¬ 
tion was distinguished for its spriglitiiuess; 
and if he was sometimes fond of indulging 
in raillorv, he evinced nosll-hinnor at br¬ 
ing the subject of it iu his turn. He xvas 
a founder of the American academy, es¬ 
tablished in Massachusetts iu 1780, and . 
continued his services to it until his death. 
The degree of doctor of laws was confer¬ 
red on him by Hurvurd college. 

Paine, Thomas: a celebrated imlitiral 
and deistical writer, lx>rn in 1737, at, 
Thetlbrd, in Norfolk, where his father, a 
Quaker, was a stay maker. Ho ■ 


. . _ reccive.d 

his education at a grammar school iu Ins 
native place, but attained to little Iieyoud 
his men, for the parr which they acted in. the rudiments of the lxitin language. He 
the well-known Boston massacre. The seems afterwards to have paid great alien-' 
way in which he discharged that duty tiou to arithmetic, and to have obtained' 
gave him great reputation. In 1773, he some knowledge of the inuthematics. In ' 
was elected a representative to the general early life, he followed the business of his fa- ’ 
assembly from Taunton. ^ Hd was after* thcr, and afterwards beenmo a grocer and. '■ 
wards choseh a member of the Continental excise man at Levies, ip Sussex, but was . 
congress,‘Which met at Philadelphia m dismissed for keeping, a tobacconist 'Ahop, ' 
1774.- Tin; following year, he was re- which was incompatible drith his‘duties.- 
elected, and rendered important services The abilities .which, he -displayed in a ■ 
as chairman of the committee named for. pamphlet written to sho'w the propriety of ' 
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advancing the salaries ’ of exfcisertnin, Paine as the author of that work. While 
struck one of fh‘e cbmmiarfonews who the trial was [tending, fie'p nsHtoscuniem- 

■ yave him aletter of introduction to doctor her-of the national convention for the do 
. Franklin, then in London. .The latter pnrtment of Calais: and, making his e*- 

reeominended him to go to America. He« cape, 'lie f-et off lor France, and nrriv 
tiTnk fhis advice,* and, ranching Pliiladol- 
phia'in* 1774, in the following,January. 

. IxtcaUie editor of the Pennsylvania Mng- 

■ njtihe, Which.he Conducted with consider¬ 
able ability.' Hostilities having commenc¬ 
ed between the. mother country and the 
colonies,' *he compost'd his celebrated 
jwunphlet, entitled Common f?ense, which 

■ was written with great vigor. Tlie object 
of this tract was to recommend the sepa¬ 
ration of the Colonies from Croat Britain. 

For this production, the- legislature of 

’■ Pennsylvania voted him £500. He ahu 
received the degree of 31. A. from the 
university of the same province, and was 
chosen a’ memlier of the American philo¬ 
sophical society, 'I’o these row arris was 
added the office of clerk to the committee 

■ far foreign a Pairs, which, although a con¬ 
fidential situation, did not justify him in 
assuming the title of “ late secretary for 
foreign atfiurs,* 5 which lie did in the title- 
page. of the Rights of Man. While, in this 
office, he, published a series of jmlitical 
appeals, which lie denominated the Crisis. 
l ie was obliged to resign liis-erretariship 
iu 1771), owing to his having divulged 
some official secrets'in a control ersy with 
Silas Deane, whom lie accused of a fraud¬ 
ulent attempt to profit by bis agency, in 
conveying the secret supplies of stores 
Horn France.* The next year, he obtained 
the appointment of clerk* to tin: Uss-mhly 
of Pennsylvania, mid, in 1785, on the re¬ 
jection of a motion to appoint him histori¬ 
ographer to the 1”. Hlutes, received from 
congress a donation of $11000. Ho also 
received 500 acres of land from the state 
of New York., In 1787, lie embarked lor 
France, and, after \ isiting Paris, went to 
England, with a vtew # to the prosecution 
of a project relative to the erection of an 

■ iron bridge, of his own invention. This 
scheme involved him in pecuniary diffi- 
* cutties, and, in tho course of the following 
. - year, .ho was arrested fbr ffrbt, but was 
tailed by some American merchants. On 
. tire .appearance of Burke’s Reflections on 
the FrcncU Revolution, he wrote the first 
part of his Rights of Man, hi answer*to 
V that celebratetf work. The second part 
•Wos ’puhltehed early in 1792; and ; May 
, ' 21, in that year, a proclamation was issued 
against' wicked and seditious publications, 

■* .alluding to,'but not naniing, the Rights of 


oi¬ 
l'd 

there iu September, 1792. Op tlie trial 
of Louis XVI, he voted against the sen¬ 
tence of death, proposing his imprison- 
ment during tho war, and his banishment’ 
allcrwards. Till- conduct offended the 
Jacobins, and, toward.- the close of 17!>3, 
be was excluded from the convention, on 
the ground of Ins being a foreigner 
(though }io had been naturalized); and, 
immediately after, lie was arrested, and 
committed to the Luxembourg. Just be¬ 
fore his confinement, he had finished the 
first part of liis work against revelation, 
entitled tire Age of Reason, being an In¬ 
vestigation of [ate and bibulous Theology; 
and, having confided it to the care of his 
friend Joel Barlow.it was published: by . 
which Mop he forfeited the countenance 
of tire greater part of* hi* American con¬ 
nexions, On the liill of Robespierre. he 
was released, and, in 1795, puhtislred, at 
Paris, tin- second part of Lis' Age of Rea¬ 
son; and, ig May, !7!Ki, addressed to l)ic 
council of five hmidn-d a work cntitli'fi 
the I lee line and Fall of die System of 
Finance iu i'.ngland, and also published 
liis pamphlet entitled Agrarian Justice. 
Fearful of Ining captured by English 
cruisers, he reuniined in France till Au¬ 
gust, 9*02, when he emlxuked fbr Amer¬ 
ica, and reached Baltimore the following 
October* Ho had lost his first wifi 1 the 
year following bis marriage, and. afler u 
cohabitation of three years and a half had 
separated from a second, by imituai con¬ 
sent, several years before. Thus situated, 
lie obtained a female companion in "the 
person of a niadaine. ,du Bonneville, the 
wile of a French bookseller, who, with 
her two sons, accompanied him to Amer¬ 
ica; but, whatever was the nature of tills 
connexion (at tho age of sixty-live), which 
has been difihrcutly represented, the hus¬ 
band mid children, w itli the wile, became 
his chief legatees. 11 is* 
was by no means 
occupied in various mechanical s|xciila- 
tions anil other engrossing pursuits, and 
possessed of decent competence, his at¬ 
tacks upon religion had exceedingly nar¬ 
rowed, his circle of acquaintance: and his 
habitual intemperance tended tfi the injury 
of his health, and the ultimate production 
• of a complieatioh of disorders,, to which 
' he fell a victim Jufie 8,1809. in Jfw sev*' 


niBkStlbsi.’ijUelit life 
happy: for, although 


Man.' Oh the', sapre day r the attorney- - enty-third year! _ Being refused interqieut 
■ general commenced- a ^prosecution against < In., the ground'of the society^ of Frii'n'da; 
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which favor he had A*«jn«sfed before'hit* .of’a poet. Why do wo find'so many por- 
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diameter, except his writ- mated the form, rtor reproduce the origi r 
Thar lie possessed much native rial, breathing With lilt;. The case issimi- 
vigor of intellect, is indisputable, and, eon-, Jar with other objects of theart. A plant, 
centratoil as it liccaiuo by resolute qxelti- n dower, u live, may .be.so* espied as to 


■ sion of tmtlliloiiotis acquirement, ami of 
i veil a moderate recourse to books, it as¬ 
sumed, in bis writings, licit piquancy, 
force and simplicity, whicli, of all qua*]- - 
jti“S, secure Cue largest share of gen¬ 
eral attention in popular controversy. The 
political pamphlets, letters and .addresses 

■ of Paine are numerous, and ihay In* tumid 
in the collective editions of ills works. 
They arc also onmin.-rateirat the cud of 
llis Life by Flier win. (sice Ins Lite by 
Cheetham and riiierwju.j 

Paintkr’s t Joi.ic. (rice Colit;.} 

Pm.nti.nii, in a technical sense, is the 
art wjtieji represents the appearance of 
natural objects on a plane surface by 
, means *f colors, so as io produce the ap¬ 
pearance of relief. As a tine art, its high¬ 
est object is the beautiful,*exhibited in vis¬ 
ible terms by"colors. The notdesi hold 
■ of the painter is liiat in which lie vies 
with the poet, einl»od\ big idees, and repre¬ 
senting tiiein to thesjieetafor; but, ns there 
. an* innumerable gradations in poetry, from 
the most elevated cpse. or drama to the 
. shortest song, the excellence of which 
may com 1st merely in giving elfcct to a 
> single sentiment or situation, comic, toiich- 
‘ .iiijjj &<*.., so pictures may present all vari¬ 
eties from the elevated 'productions of a 
Mioiiel Angelo, in the Cuptlbt Sistina, to. 
tile image of a single dew-drop, a leaf, a 
cal in a Flemish piece. \nd pist as taste 
may degenerate in respect to poetry, and 
prefer insipidity, bombast or false glitter 
to true poetical bounty, so ta^te may de¬ 
generate, ami has degenerated, in respect 
to painting; and a mmvaif, the greatest 
praise of whichjvas mat every aingk* hair 
of the bt£ird might be seen by a micro¬ 
scope, has been thought extremely “natu¬ 
ral,” and valued more highly than tlie 
must poetical compositions, it is hut 1% 
• tie praise ui say of a picture, in this sense, 
that it is natural. ' We have spoken 
•. of-this'subnet in the article Copy, where 
- the reader will find some observations on 
the necessity of genius bven in copying, 
nature—of genius which eau extract the 
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give the form aeculately, and yet be-desti¬ 
tute of the npjX'araube -of life. To pro¬ 
duce this, it is necessary to have an eye"for . 
ll:e soul of nature, to catch ’ its breathing 1 
spirit. Still more* necessary is the ponti- 1 . 
eal spirit when the artist undertakes l.is 
noblest work—u historical painting. - A 
Pari litmus or, School of Athens by Rapha¬ 
el, n 1 .usr Judgment by Michel Aug Jo. an 
(>ly inptH by t 'ornelius, is a poem'; nth! we" 
see also die near relationship of poetry and 
pninliiii! from the circumstance of (he two 
arts being so ready to alibi'd carp other 
assistance'. The painter fumi-hes orna- > 
nients and illustrations to the works of »l « 
jicer, and the jioet often intA-pret- iitvr.oe 
die beautiful productions of tlie painter. ■ 
The great difference I«*twT*en them is that 
th‘* painter c:ui express a state of Ihing.- 
only ■during a single toomeiit, whilst the 
poet can untold his scenes at’ pleasure; 
but, on tin? other hand, the fiaintcr 'ean 
show much in a moment, and therefore 
make a deep impression, whilst tin* poet 
can give only word by .word. I fence, al¬ 
so, the ellbct of the representation of the 
drama is so great, because it unites, as it 
were, poetry and puiutiug—tin* ear and 
tin* eye both receive at once. The art of 
painting is divided, according to its sub¬ 
jects, into re presentations of man, of the 
lower animal.-, and of inanimate nature. 
The first are generally called historical ^ 
paintings, even if their subject is hot taken • 
from historf, and ipoludo allegorical and 1 ' 
mythological, as well as real historical 
representations. F.ven buttle pieces, scenes' 
from common life, and portraits, liytyo Ix'cn 
classed under historical paintings. His¬ 
torical paintiftg is the uqblost and most 
comprehensive of all branches of therprt, j, 
because it embraces man, the heart'of the ‘ 
visible creation—m$tri ip all hi$ relations., 
The historicM painter therefore jiMjttsUidy v 
mail in dll his situati&u^and relaiions, from. 
die anatomy ofhisfigureaudjthe altitudes ' 
of the inode) to the most rapid and slight¬ 
est expression. of ibeHng and the ebulli-* 
tufas- of deep add vailaMt pfesipn. He- 
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, group his skilfully cjfccouted partem as to 
' products a beautiful composition; and all 
■' tills IS insufficient without a poetic spirit, 
.which can form a Striking conception, of a 
Historical event, or create imaginary scenes 
of beauty. There is n remarkable pas- 
.* sage iu tlie works of the famous compos, 
er Maria, von Weber. Ife speaks of tin* 
impression which a beautiful landscape 
mokes upon Him, a lovely or brilliant sun¬ 
set, &c. Every thing, ho says, presents 
itself to his soul in a musical form, in cott- 
■ .cords and discords. [Whatever ho per¬ 
ceives resolves itself into music, and thus 
boromca truly impressive to his soul. This 
is the cast: with every true artist. Speak 
of a noble idea to a sculptor, and involun¬ 
tarily it will crystallize in a plastic form in 
his mind. Read a stirring |>ussug<; of his¬ 
tory or an interesting poem to a painter, 
and the,whole will pass in pictures betore 
his imagination. According to'the branch 
of the art which he particularly cultivates 
.will lie the effect nf particular passages. 
The comic painter will perceive the com¬ 
ic traits in such passages just us the satirist 
involuntarily seizes upon the contrasts 
aiM inconsistencies of life. This must lie, 
to a great degree, the effect of natural con¬ 
stitution. No one can give himself this 
power; yet it must lie cultivated, if the 
individual aims’at being truly an artist; 
tor, though a lively imaginaiiou may easi¬ 
ly i mhody interesting scenes iu visible 
forms, .yet whoever- has conversed with 
artists has (bund bow dillieult it is for u 
young artist to present u|*on canvas a 
picture which he had thought was dis¬ 
tinct in the highest degree in his mind. 
To obtain this skill requires long practice 
in drawing and painting: the artist must 
have executed numerous,studies, bo fa¬ 
miliar with die folds of drapery and the 
1 expression of feeling. Hut just as jwets 
often imagine that they compose when 
their minds only connect uucoiiscinusiy 
t rctuinrsconces of poems which have made 
• a deep impression upon them, so naititers 
too often believe they compose, when they 
but render what they have seen elsewhere. 

, Originality of initiU is one of tlie first re- 
’ quisitesof n imimrirr-Latufocape painting 
is not of so vast/ail extent os historical 
painting, 1 yet it- requires much study 
and great natural talent. If landscapes 
f -aqe not copies of beautiful or favor- 
' itescenery, if the " landscape pointer 
- composes ,he wishea'.to convey his feelings 
expressively aud harmoniously by mentis 
■ of natural objects, whilst-the juntorical 
,J painter is 'much niorjp abjective ; i. e. he. 
Represents-ideas and feelings not so 


with reference to thqir connexion 'with 
himself. The landscape juiinter generally, ., 
though not always; htdeetl,- auus ;noiv at 
the more expression of feeling; hence is ’ 
more subjective. (See Objective.) The ‘ 
landscape may become allegorical and 
historical (in ihe meaning of the term.in 
the art of painting) by being adorned with 
Injures. Of the tbriner tlie works, of the . 
living landscape painter Erefterio tire ex¬ 
amples, and of tin' latter those of Claude 
Lorraine and Poussin. Rut tho landscape ' 
painter must Ik* careful not to disturb too 
much die effect of his landscapes by giv¬ 
ing too great importance to the figure*.. 
The chief study of tho lnndscapu*paintcr 
is the vegetable world, and none can make 
such use of the whole world of colors u> lie. : 
Yet air, water, roc.ks, buildings, all require m - 
be carefully studied by him. l , 'lovverand fruit' . 
paintings, still life, and unriiesques, should . 
lie mentioned here. The first require, 
mom tJiau any other kinds of painting, the ,/ 
imitation of nature; in fact, to jKiint fruits 
requires little else than close copying, • 
though even here there would la* a differ¬ 
ence between a naked copy of a fruit 
made for a horticultural society and ;i 
fruit-piece painted as .such by a Van lluy- 
stim.' There b, even iu fruits, an ide«J " 
beauty wbieli must animate the painter, 
and the elements of which be must ex¬ 
tract from nature. Arabesques are tho- - 
wild creations of a rich imagination, and 
not unlike the unrestrained productions 
of a poetical mind in tho Arabian Nights; 
‘and, with all their wildness, tiny etui show 
the genius of u true artist, ami (Might to do 
so, if they claim to lie considered works 
of art. llmv fanciful and lovely are some 
anilxisqucs, where I hovers and leaVes eu-' 
tangle birds playing around human figures 
which end iu plants and fruits!—The 
third chief division is animal painting, 
more circumscribed than either histor¬ 
ical or landscape painting, yet a vain-, 
stble branch of the art, whose highest 
aim is to represent with truth and life tho’ . 
■diameter of the different species of ani¬ 
mals, so inqiortatit an element of surround¬ 
ing nature. In some cases this branch 
approaches tliat^of portrait painting; und, 
as wo luive said that the latter requires tMu * 
power of reproducing not merely the hum 
forms of the individual, but his life and' 
character, so it is, in some cases, with atii-- . 
inals; and the portraits of "favorite race- 
homes would poorly satisfy the connois¬ 
seur, did they not express the individual / 

• character, not merely the bare form of the / 
horse.' Other divisions of paiming'have 
^reference to tho technical part ofjthe art. f 
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-The encaustic painting' of the ancients 
(see Encaustics) is not now known, though, 
tli« modern encaustics approach near it. 
Wo should mention also painting on en- 
- ■ aniel, on {flits?, on porcelain (q. v.), mosa- 
^ jc painting (q. v.), &c. In regard to tho 
materials, there is painting in fresco (q. y.), 

. which belongs to painting in water colors, 

'■ ami miniature painting (q. v.), painting in 
pastel (q. v.), hud oil painting, (q. v.) It 
reference U1 the ground ujion which the 
picture is made, we have tapestry painting 
and wall painting, glass un>l porcelain 
■ painting, & c.‘ 

History of Painting .—Painting nat¬ 
urally,divides itself into tho ancient and 
’ modem, because them is a decided dif- 
ieruBco lietwcen tilt: nvo periods of the 
•ul. Of un Oriental art of painting be¬ 
dim; the Greek and Roman, not iu ich i» 


tian pictures are found, of the most aftfient 
tiirfes, on the .walte of temples iind- in 
tombs, ott the covers pnd coffins of mum- 
mies, and on the rolls of papyrus. ■■■ Belzo-v. 
nt ami Oliampplliou agree as to the great 
beauty which these pictures, sdlflifiltiant 
on the walls, impart to the venerable mon-.' 
Hjncnts of Egypt. Tbeytire hieroglyphic 
or historical rtqiresenUuions,'painted works 
of sculpture, consisting - of dceply-cut ' 
lines, filled with colpra ’or metals, us is 
tho fsiuc table—a most . important 
monument of that- species. The pic¬ 
tures on tin: walla anil catacombs arc. 
colossal figures, painted with deep out¬ 
lines, and surrounded by smaller pictures. 
In these also the claims Of tafctc appear, 
subordinate to clearness of expression, - 
and the durability of the colors, which are 
laid on without half tints and shades. At 


in In; slid, us respects those qualities which 
make painting truly a fine ml. Iu a full 
history of painting, indeed, the consider¬ 
able perihelion to which the Egyptians 
had carried the art of representation, and 
the incomparable excellence which they 
had readied in some brandies of the 


a later period, tills Egyptian painting be¬ 
came common in Rome.—Sec, among 
other works, JSbltiger’s Idem zur Jlrchh- 
olatrie d< r Mulerci (vol. i, Dresden, 1811). 
We find the eldest Greek school of paint¬ 
ing 011 the coasts of Asia Minor an’d the 
islands, fortunate circumstances here 


■ technical parts of the art, would require to gave, an early impulse to tho art, the iutii- 
bt; treated of. Art, iu the true acceptation merits of which we find even in the He¬ 
'd’ the word, says a cotmoi»»ciir, can bo meric times, in the colored carpets and 
attributed only; to tire idealizing: nations, weavings. A representation of the defeat 
who have borrowed their cultiiatioti from of the illagtiesians (7W U. C.), by Bulur- 
the Greeks; Itcy-rud this limit we lind only elms, is mentioned tis tlic first consider.!- 
YfmCistir eoloringfuanimati; large mu-tecs or hie picture. ; yet the accounts which we 
tosupplythodetieioncies in picture-writing, have of tr aw; probably exaggerated. 

>' yet always calculated ibr a sense dulliii From this source tho Greek colonies in It-.. 
-respect to the beautiful, capable of being aly and Sicily are said to have received 
affected ’only by glaring colors, and sub- tin; germs of'the art. In Greece'Proper, 

- jeer to the rules, of .custom and worship, also, we find tho art of (minting originally 
. 'Only in •countries where alphabetical a companion of 'sculpture tor religions 
\ writing, existed, cuuld painting elevate it-’ purposes. Tho idols of the original suv- 

, self to a fine art. Wherever painting re- ago Greek were most prbbably colored,so'’ 

' jriained fiuthtiikro its first object,—that of that, even iu later times, it Was long Instore 

- conveying historical iidbmiation,—it was the Greekscotdd resolve entirely to give up 

. obliged Jo sacrifice the beautiful to tho coloring his statues.' The last remnant‘ 

•’ significant. In IJgyfrt and Mexico, the of this was the'coloring of the eyes, or the ■ 
! , art of puinting seems to have been chiefly making them of enamel and stones. It 
; ^intended to convoy certain information by was long before painting,appeared in sacred. 
a'b.lwire imitation ufobjects. Tin; early pictures 1 independent pi fins plaStic art. ■ 
.HidN^oo 'was indemnified, by the variega- Tho cornices of tlie temples, the relievi of- 
■/ted ebaurms of tho colors which his emm- tin; pediments, the galleries, &$.; were j 
, try ajfoftjdotl, for tlic want of purity and originally painted/ ’ The proper art -of , 
■, cqrrectnesJ«of drawing. With tho ancient puinting must have proceeded froth draw- - 
Persians, u»\p, the art of (minting was uh- uig, winch commenced .with fixing, thd 
. doubtedly wlia\j it is still, an irregular mix- outlines of shadows. From drawings -the.*, 
-turo of colors, l&wutatic images, without first; step was, to' ntenoclirnines. , -The ■ 
design and keeping, y With tho Egyp- next step'.was to .paint tho- contours, 
nans, who bo decidedly influenced the civ-: with one cqlor, then' to represent flip 
ifizution of tlie Greeks, flit* ar t of painting" roundness of the libdy by light,shade aud\, 
was chiefly tho offspring of *>«ligious wants*,. gradation, of color. , The most ancient'' 
v and. stood in a close yet suuWdinatp reta- remnants of thia way-of -painting ure thc ‘ ; 

non to sculpture and arcbttecaajre; Bgyp- - picture? ou ywnes yritB black figures,-ainir:. 1 
i *&■ * t j. . * - ' x \ V - ’ M.w. y‘ v .~ .v , ’/ 
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later period. the 



fidnefs? of box-wood,. suflicod for the lit) 
ear drawing, which, according to tho nti- 
-ivcdbifi of, Afmlles (q. v.') ainl YrotngCm-s, 
-imisf hsivnvndit-d greatpedection among 
■ the Greeks. Tho polychrome, tin* drawing 
with difloraiVeolore:'supposed a more nr- 
ii/ieinl mstfument—tho brush, moved by 
the lidnrl with "greater ease and freedom. 
Among the few artists of tliis period, 
whoso names Have eomo down to us, is 
YiauCnus, the cousin ami assistant of Phid- 
■.bis.. He was tho first who contended lor 


momunohis of the ancient art pf painting 
have been discovered in the toiubs and 
baths' of Rome, Pompeii, and other pieces 
of Ttnly, which consist chiefly bf froStk) 
paintings and mosaic work. 'jfiite number 
of (listing inonmnems of Greek and Ro¬ 
man {miming, however, is so small, that tin* 
inquirer must often he satisfied w ith mere, 
conjectures, assisted by comparison with 
the works of those nations in other arts 
and In tin: testimony of classic, authors. 
Vet learned archicologists mkmh fo ae 


the prige of {minting at -tho public games knowledge universally (hat the art of 
tit Corinth and Delphi. His wall pictures painting in nnliijuify always remained bt- 
in the Allicna-inn at Mis, his-picturus in tho hind sculpture, as well in respect to the 


' temple of Jupiter at Olympia,the painting 
of the J’o.-ciij: in Athens, with the battle 
of Marathon, together witli his jvortruils of 
• the Greek and I'ersiun generals in seveml 
pintnn s, have brought, his name to us, as 
well as his painting and ornamenting of 
Hie statue of Jupiter. In general, w‘e must 
observe that the Persian invasion of 
Gremj makes an epoch in the art of 
painting, as in ‘every other line, tut in 
Greece. 1 Vrhajts it was str an earlier period 
ihatAIyeou {minted. He wap the rival of 
I’ohgnotus, jtnd also ornamented the 
Piceilo and the TheSeum with reprcsentii- 
fof llte 1 Kittles of {he Amazons and 
Centaurs, fn PolvgnoUis(q. v.) ofTliasos 
. the art of painting attained independence 
about 4'iU 1?. (\ His merit consists in ti 
gn>atur and Ih s lier expression, in variety of 
drapery tuidsv mmetricid distribution of fig¬ 
ures. In iheij^mhtitioiiirf’lightmid shads-, 
AjMillodorUs of- Athens (40-1 U. C.) .-seems 
to have tinjeh advanced the art, Zeuxis 
(q. v.), about .‘178 Jl. 0., elevated the art 
to beauty: he exhibited a canon of beauty 
in his famous Helen. His rival, Parrha- 
sitss of Kphcsus, im-Jiifed more to’ grace, 
or the female expression of lieapty." His 
pure prqmrtions and his graceful color¬ 
ing rendered him famous, Tiinanthes of 
Samps attained the highest degree of per¬ 
fection'in expression. Apelles (({. v.) con¬ 
nected with the inmost,truth of ifmure u 
-flattering coloring, atul is called a master 
in portrait painting; After- hitu painting 
:,>uhk, into artificial prettiness and insipid- 
. Sty*, and oven devoted Itself to 'the repre- 
: scm;uipft,o'f ordinary and.vttlgftr subjects 
{tjfphrography ).-. Among the Romans, this 
" cried |j 


degree of its employment as of its perfec¬ 
tion. llt-neo the well known opinion, 
that paiuiiug was thou more plastic. In 
consequence of a number of t*<| 


uer oi crises, 
ititeili-em.il and physical, sou*tnin 


both 
was 

more cultivated with the Greeks ; and 
painting was influenced by this circum¬ 
stance. 'fbi! Ibrm, even in painting, pre¬ 
dominated over the charm of coloring, am! 
Iltc expression which it conveys. The 
contour ami the local colors seem to have 
been perfected in a great degree; the. per¬ 
spective much loss. ISoltie, indeed, have 
doubted whether the ancients had any 
knowledge of perspective; hut, as pen-pee- 
rive is not to be dispensed with in any- 
representation on a plane surface, and as 
flu- ancients were well acquainted with 
geometry and optics, we, rnu«i suppose 
tlit-m to have possessed, in some limited 
degree, the use of perspective. It is ntmv 
certain that they were ignorant of >h‘uin<~ 
srurtt. Their art of puinliiig, indued, was. 
limited chiefly to tho representation of 
historical situations arid of animals: but 
landseajie {minting remained compara¬ 
tively imeuliivalcd. because this branch ' 
dcpeftds more than tin- others upon the'- 
perfection of coloring anti flu- charm t*f • 
chiaroscuro. —l*\u- tho history of llie an- . 
cient art of {minting, set*, among other 
works, Junius Dr Pictnra Vctrnau (edit. * 
Gra'vius, Rotterdam, ]<iP4); Ihmmd’s !fis- 
toirr tie la Pvinture ancitnm (atter Pliny 
.London, 172;»); Turnbull's 'IWalise nn\ 
Jhident Paint arc, (London, J740); -i. 

Vine. Itequeiio’s Sagip. nut Pistylnlimcnto 
drlP antisa Me dc ' Greet c dP Huinuni Pil- 


tori (now edition, Parma, 1787, 2 volstijV,; 
. iyt' awakened little ihteresL At-jSm early Andr. Ricin, Vetter die M/tltrei der-AUen y 
i jieriodj’thcy kheiv only tho paintings of .(Berlin, J787, 4to.); Grutul, Ueber die 'Ma-y 
: ti)t?(femt8caW8; and Pabius, wild was inr- ' ierei der Crkchen (Dresden, 3810, ' 

rfsjhjgd piptor, stands ’alone in the awutfs - vote.); and Bdttiger’s work aboveipic-utioii- 

J > ‘-J- > , V -J * .. I - ’■ - ■ -• -- 
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fed. Ktspcciing thi) materials, and the tech¬ 
nical part of painting among the Greeks 
and Italians, wo flirt, in the Transactions 
of ifiu Merlin Academy, tVem T708 to, 
1806, and riticglitz, / kber die M/Scrfarben 
tin- Crifi-hm utul ffoimr^Lcipsie, 1817). 
Copies of antique pictures, jiartiruluriy 
ito mtm ones, arc found in the works of 
Bartoli ami ltellori (e. g. Rmwil des Pein- 
tnns antiques, Paris, 1757 and 1784), in 
which several fresco paintings (e. g. those 
fonndintlie casudi Pito)oto described and 
cojijod; also in Curletti’s and Paueo’s de¬ 
scriptions of llio hatlis of Titus, and in the 
collection of the antiquities of Hercula¬ 
neum, and Mi llingen's Pcirihires antiques 
(Home, 1813). The art of painting attain¬ 
ed a greater perfection after tin* intro¬ 
duction of Christianity; nay, it became 
predominant, over the plastic ail. In 
Christian or modern times, sentiment, 
feeling, became a prominent feature of 
work/of Jtft; and these can be expressed 
much more easily and much more jtcr- 
ieotly ■ by colors than by the rigid forms 
of sculpture. Forthis reason the modern 
or Christian period lias, in respect to the 
line arts, been termed romantic, in contra¬ 
distinction to el'Vtsi>' (q. v.) ; and for the 
same reason the art of painting is called 
preeminently romantic, as is also the mod¬ 
ern art of music. Thohurotide Itumohr 
maintains that the lirst application of rim 
art of painting to Christian subjects look 
place, ill sepulchre*. Tim later Grecian 
* school or art in generally considered as (he 
* . common parent of the whole modern art 
of painting in Europe. Properly speak¬ 
ing, it is the transition from ancient to 
modern tut. With Constantine, nindcrft 
arf.travelled to (.'oHsiantinople, whidi lie 
founded on dm site of die ancient Byzan¬ 
tium (A, H. #10), and. many pictures and 
Statu! w accompanied him. (See I lay lie 
s in the Comment. Sor. (hitting., vol. xi.) 

‘ In the later period of paganism, Greek 
amt Itoman art wen; so blended that no 
difference existed between them, until tin 1 
' conquest, of Italy by tint bombards. J u 
die picttftcsnf the time of Justinian, the 
mechanical skill of former times wtu pre- 
acrveil, tlmugh the art, in its higher requi¬ 
sites, bad demrionited. (See Byzantine 
Art.) We often find mention in this pc- 
riod of works in mosaic, und. encaustic 
jaunting seems still to have been in vogue. 
(See T'iorillo’s History of Painting , vol. i, 
|i. 110:) In tile fourtli cdnturyj and still 
more in the fifth, the custom of placing 
pictures of saints in the churdheq became 
more -mid 'more common, both lit the 
.Eastern .and die Western' church. This 


•’ ' “7 , 

■ custom insjiired the artists with a new zeal, 
and the Christian religiou;6r, to speak more 
properly, the Christian worphijvlxicame 
‘the field in which' the modern art '.grew ' 

‘ and Hourislied.. Not unfrequontly (ho Srt 
contributed to .the iiropngatipn of the re¬ 
ligion. It suffered much, however, under 
the sway of barbarous tiibes; but it never 
ceased entirely, and was< losterod by the 
popes and. bishops. Pictures of a religious 
kind were esteemed, jiarticttlnrly in the' 
West, und many legends of their supor- 
uaiund origin were diffused among, the 
credulous. , But- from 726 the iconoclasts 
(q. v.) arose, and mauy Greek artists euit- 
gmted to Italy. Here the art was chipfly 
ebrri«hed; yet file puinieix diminished in 
lmrnher from the uintli century. In the ■ 
thirteenth century Ifcgnn a’newperiodoftht 
art in Italy. TIk* representatives of die. 
Italian selmolare Michel Angelo, Coiteg- 
gio, Uaphael, Titian, A c. Their endeavor 1 
was to present the lH:aurifnt in the noblest 
firms, and to Utilisin' tlu* ideal of,tlican¬ 
tique to the art of-parming. (.See ffntim i 
Art.) Another branch of llie Byzantine 
art. was the llhcnish or old OoJogtu 
school, which extends from the fourteenth 
century to the fifteenth. Its works have 
the. derided stamp nf (lie- Byzantine 
school, which ceases with the ’brothers 
Eyck, who imitated nature. Their exam- 
pie v\a* followed and imjireved ujioii hv*^ 

11 cm ling, Meckoncm, Michel Wolgcmutl^,' 
Martin Scliou, and (la* painters of the 
tceinli century, Luke of Leyden, jjHpf' 
Durer, Sclmieel, Malaise, Bernard 
ley, &c. Some maintain, that there are 
hut two schools essentially different,—the 
Italitin and tie; Netherlandish,—while the 
German, French and English artists be-, 
long to the one or die other, according 
to die character of their works, (For the 
Netherlandish school, which again was . • 
divided into the Dutch and Flemish, see 
JS/tihrrlunriish Stchool; see also German and 
Pri nch. Art, in the articles Germany, and 
France.) —The true creator, of modern _ . 
landscape painting was Giorgione, horn 
1177. The Flemish painter Mathew BriH, ‘ 
who is generally considered the founder 
of this branch, jiaiiited landscapes seventy ■ 
years later.—See DepertlresV IHsUnre at , , 
I'Arl de Paysage depuis la Remrissancc dks . • 
Beaux Arts jusqtfau XP'rne Silde (P^iris, 
1892), and 'fheorie du Paysage, by ’the* 
Kami!.-—The recent endeavor^ of the Eu- " 
rtijiean nations and the- Americans do not ,. 
form so connected a whole "as the,-Greek' ' *, 
art.' For some, time the.art of pointing , 
had sunk from Its highest destination; \ 
landscape qnd .porftait prevailed,’ and !♦* * 
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and afterwards the warlike periofl of Na- Napoleon ‘afterwards sent him an invitu- • 

. ■ u _4.. AAlfAMI I mwlltt lliot.SN A» ..._ ' I) ! . L f I. . * . .1 


style is not papular out of Prance. The eeptance, contenting himself with jhnt 


its higher departments, which may be 
found treated of in the yvyrks °f Ccnni- 
lii, Leonardo dn Vinci, Metigs, Algamtti, 
1)«‘ Piles, Wavelet, Du Dos, Richardson, 
Reynolds, Dan. "Wcbli, Lessing (in his 
t Laocoou), Wiiiekehnaim, Fuseli, Fiorillo, 
stidthe, tor the well known works of 
■ Vasari and Lanai, see these unifies. 
Itmnohr’s Italian Researches (Berlin, 
Jt?J7, 2 voIs.}, and Memep’s History of 
irVulpimv. painting, and Architecture, iti- 
printi'd from ConsmbleV Edinburgh Mis¬ 
cellany (Boston, Jr'.'lj), arc also valuable. 

P.vivi'iMi os Oi*ahs. (Hee Class, vol. 
v, page, 510.) 

4 PAisiKLnOjtliovamii; a celebrated sing¬ 
er and musician, the stai of a veterinary 


to return to Italy, where, on the expulsion 
of the Bourbons, be was made chamber- 
musician to Joseph Doti«|>urte, receiving 
at the same litiie from Napoleon the epr- "* 
don of the legion of honor and a ..pension 
of 1000 fiiines. In this situation he. eofi- 
tintiod under Murat, and became a mem¬ 
ber of many learned and scientific jin well 
as musical societies, especially of the Na- 
poleoji aendemyoflaicca, die Italian acad- v 
emy of Leghorn, and the French institute. 
There nn* few composers who-have giv- ■ 
eu greater proofs of industry iJmii Paisiel- 
lo, or whose works have met with greater 
success all over Kurin*’. If in operas, se¬ 
rious and comic, exceed seventy, besides 
a great variety of hallets, eunintus, and 


surgeon of Tan-a to, in Italy, where he was some suenii music of great merit. He 
l»om in 1711. ’From the age of five to that died in 181(5, aj Naples, and was honored 
of thirteen, lie was place.) hy his lather at with a public funeral. Simplicity, ele- ‘ 
the Jitsuits’ college in hin native city,* ganec and correctness are die I'hnracii.'ii.-.- 
where his musical talents first exhibited tics of Jiis style, while his grace and fresh- 


themselves in the matin services perform- ness of melody, in which he bus liir sur- 
od ni the chapel; and die chevalier Car- passed most puller composers, have made 
durri, who superintended the choir, pre- liim a model to numerous imitators, 
vailed upon Ills frirlids to semi him to Na- 1’visi.ior ; a largo and opulent tnamiiac.- 
]il«s for further instruction in tin* science, titling town of Scotland, on yhe W* ; te . 
Accordingly, in 1754, he was put under Fart. The chief architectural oruaiV 'i 
the cao-of the ceMimtod Duraiiu', at the of the town is the abbey church, a » 
conservatory of rh. Onofrio, where, his abbey was founded in 111)0. Paisley \ ? 

progress was very rapid ; and, tit 17(ift,his been long celebrated on siceount of *ol i 
first ojK-m (Ln Papilla) was performed, of its branches of manufacture. AI Ml ^ 
■with great applause, at tlie Marsigli thou- >5u00 looms art* employ#! in the lima ' 
hr, in Bolognid From lliis period com- muslin manufacture. 'fhe weaving <1 •' 
incnced a long career-Of success, which coarse cottons for printing, and of cottol ■’ 
attended him at Modena, Parma, Venice, sheeting, is? also extensively carried on* ' 

' Rome., Milan, Naples and Florence, till, 8havvls, scarfs and plaids, both of silk and ' 
in 179(5, Jio was induced to (inter tile sor- cotton, and also of silk mixed with Mrri- 
trice'of Catharine-JI of Russia, who set- no wool, are extensively manufactured, 
tied on bim a i»ension of4000 roubles, with In 1805, since which time the*trade 1ms 
a'country house find other i^lvantagts J ,Ju not much changed, it was estimated tliar 
his eajracitv of musical tutor to the grand- 20^50 persons were employed in the jumi • 

’ duchess. 'In'Russia he remained nine utuctitre of muslin f 240 in that of silk, 
yeanvvV'bciy he, returned lt> Naples,* visit- 7600 in cotton spinning, 1440 iii threads, 

. *.ihg Viepna.in lug way, and. continued in anjl 100 in iucle or tape. Population, tii p 
semcc.of Fcrdiutifid IVtilUhe court eluding Abbey parish, 47,008; seven uritar 
‘ r6tirqd itfto Si(ji]ly.. On the French reyep soutii hy west from Glasgow; ton. 4° 22*. 

lution(sxtendingto Naples,Paisiallo, who W.; laf. 55° 58' N. 11 : ■, 

, ireniained behind* deceived frorii tho vepub- , Palaouv This was the nanus former' * 
itcan government* 4 ; now established, the ■* jy given to the knights-errant, who' vyan 
•appointment of composer to the nation,-, dered alwut the earth to give proofs^ of. 

■> ’ ' 'V' * / * -*'1 '■.{\ • nf-i V , 
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eir gallantry.' - They . rnentshaye been kuownbythe name of , 


their valor and their ... . . . , , v , . 

obliged every knight whoip they met iu nof« tinmiunte, and were in use until .the. 

theirtraveis to acknowledge their tfrialress **"' L .— * A —•**■“*• .. a -' 

as unrivalled in beauty, of, in case of re¬ 
fusal, to engage in portal combat. Tho 
first advent morn of this kind mentioned in 
the ok! romances belong to the round ta¬ 
ble of king Arthur in England’, the most 
■ famous nf them was the beautiful Lance¬ 
lot of the lake. After him Anmdis of 
Gaul held ahtgh place among the knights , 
errant; and, still Inter, the paladins of. 

Charlemagne, the most distinguished of 


tenth century. - After .many . unsuccessful, 
attempts, they have been woudeifully ex¬ 
plained by the sagacity* of ivupp. This 
study lias been a favorite one in‘France 
since the time of the benedictine Sr. Mnur." 
The Corpus Inscriptionum of Bockh, • 
which is appearing at Berliu, is expteted 
to throw much light 1 on .the inscriptions 
of ancient Greece. , -, " l 

Paokphatus; an auto-Homeric poet of. 
Athens. Another Pulasphatus, probably 


whom was Ins (so called) nephew, the of the fourth century (according to some, 
■ brave Roland, or Orlando.—The history ' of Alliens; according to others, from I*.v 


of knight-errantry is ns much mingled with 
fabulous stories as the accounts of the 
Grecian heroes. The name of paladin is 
dcrivod either from palatims or from pa¬ 
ins, « pointed piece «»f wood, a wooden 
spear or lance, which those knights) com¬ 
monly carried as their weapon, together 
with the sword, 


ros or from Prieno)„ lull .live books On 
Incredible Things, in which mytLiisns 
are explained allegorically. It is general¬ 
ly priutod together with Ksop. The best 
edition of tho separate work is l»v Fischer 
(Leijwic, 178!)). 

Pxr.£sTRA. (See (lymnashun .) 
Pai.avox. (See i Saragossa.) 

■ Palais Koval, iii Pare*. This palace, 
with its gardens, its courts, its galleries and 
arcades, is tiie central |K>int of pleasure in 
Paris. It was built in Ifi&l, by cardinal 
Itichelicu, who gave it (he .name of palais 
cardinal, lie bequeathed it to Louis 
XIII, after whose death Anne of Austria 
entered it, in 1042, with lier iiifiml son, 
rears, showing likewise the * Louis XLV, quitting the Louvre, where 
iir*.h several kindred dialects she hud previously resided. From that 

time it has borne the mum; of palais roi/ht. 
Louis XIV resigned tho occupation of it 
to his brother, and at last gave it to his 
.graudson, the duke of Chartres. ‘Since 
then, it lias remained ill the family of Or¬ 
leans, which made it their abode un¬ 
til 1701, and returned thither in 181(1. 
Frenchmen who remember if as it was in 
the last century, sjkmIc with rapture of the 


PAJLAMVU (Sec Mdicerla.) 

PALjepaRAi>iiv,thc science of decipher- 
1 mg ancient written mouhlncnls, nut only 
teaches how, to rgad old writings, but to 
separate their constituent parrs'; ro ascend, 
us far as possible, to their sources, and to 
follow all the changes which one a?id the 
same writing may have gone through by 
the lapse of vei 
alterations whir' 
have undergone after their separation from 
the:' common stock. This is the defini¬ 
tion given by Kopp, whom Germany 
now esteems the first among her pala;- 
x ographors. The province of paleography 
'extends, therefore, to every thing written, 
and .is consequently increasing every day 
by tho now discoveries of written monu¬ 
ments in*.countries formerly inaccessible, 


. It is distinguished from diplomatics, li6\v- great avenue of chestnut trees, which for¬ 
ever, hy tne’-cifcumstauco that the latter,) niefty extended the Whole length of the 

garden. From U o’clock in the morning 
it was' crowded with people : there were ? 


has to deal with public and official docu- 
■ ments illustrative of* history since the fifth 
century. Palreogrfthljy first received a 


seats on each side,; which were always 
filled with men of all ranks and alKcoun¬ 
tries. In tho centre was a tree—the. fa- • 
motis <trbrc de Cracovie; .under its shade the '• 
Apacharefti, hy his Essai (Pane Paleogra- politicians decided the fato of tho world : . 
«Am> Miimtsmnti/iiie iMmn At&.firniUmip ,h* this was-ever the Inost liberal spot in Parish 

Tqe trees wore afterwards superseded f. 
by rows of booksellers’ and jewellers" 
shops* gambling'and ' codec houses,'tkcare.' 
tres, and other establishments of tiie kind. > , 
This assemblage brought a rich rev^riqc ' , 
to the duke.’ The walkers avenged' tlienr- .. 
selves with' jokes, *fin‘ the 1 loss ref their-' . 
beautiful trees: they galled the duke the'?' 


'scientific form from Bernard de jMontlau 
eon’s Palaogmp/iiu Gripca. Bmthulemy, 
the autlior of the Travels of the Young 
Auacharsfti, hy his Essai <P$me Paleogra¬ 
phy J\Tumismatique {Mem. detjlcadlmw des 
Inscriptions, tome. xxivj 30), pat the paknog- 
rbphy of the Semitic languages on a toot¬ 
ing corresponding to that of rite classic. 
Hegel, id his patatagrapliic. fraghaepts (On 
thfc Writing of tho Hebrews ama Greeks, 
fterlip, 1816), and Hartmann of lloatock in 
bis Investigations concerning _<^sia$a Mon- 

riettce. 


y -1-1 vyuvvi Miug imvwv 

omenta, have greatly enriched? the 

-Tiie greatest difficulty has been fbund in 1 dgorgeur dts\ otnbres., ' Ih’-thrce- years;' 't\ 
•those abbreviations which .in Latin docu- two of the grisat ’ wiu|s were ■ finished;', f 
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. ibe arcsulea o^ which were immediately roof before which runs the terrace. Here 
r 'cri»wded\Vithsplendid shojw. .'New rows gratifications are held out to every,»ppe- 
■of trues were planted,- but they did not tito und desire.The book shops afford 


I TTTTTni'B.V.i 1 w«i; '1IC Mi (sTili'Tn 11 Til TO IV.'-JlT.liTrj I .‘ra I 


raised by Uua> crowd,-which perpetually tific und the most frivolous boohs. CVle- 
irtrongs the garden. The theatre Frimpits brated and unknown writers here, meet, : 
wus also placed in 'die 'palais vpyal, aud and the place swarms with erities ami 
, yet remain* there. • During the revolution, amateurs. A splendid jeweller’s shop, 

' the duke called this'palace \lft''palais ega- which fills three arcades, is, in I ho even* 
life, hi it bad, for n short time, the iug, lighted up by more than 50 wax 

name ot'ptdais da tribunal. The principal lights, ami large mirrors increase the 

entrance to the palais royal is upon the light and the pluy of colors. The elegant 
• »-«e Si. Honore. • Tjto front is seen front shops of the milliners aslbrd all that iitney . 
the chateau d’foiit—b, building containing cun create, with rihaml and gauze, with 
i he reservoirs of water for the Tuilerics tlowers and feather*. One'lolly arch 
„/iml palais royal: The two front wings, glitters with brilliant silk stuffs; another, 
■with lottie uml Doric pillars (each of which with the finest cloths, the richest Esistem 
is adorned with a pediment and statues shawls, or the most delicate embroidery, 
by I’ajou), are joined together by n Doric stoops with watches of every kiud-ul- 

portico. Three, gates afford entrance to termite with other? filled with beautiful 

the palace. I'pun entering she first.court, porcelain: liore ait* ornaments of Wedge- 
# he two wings of the buildings here wood ware and of diamonds; there are 
appear adorned with Ionic and Doric gold wateh-ehuins, sword-hilts of polished ■ 
pillars. Ikuweeii iheui is tltc outer court, steel «>r of silver; here are exhaled the 
which lends from tilt: first court into riant ilehcious jairfutues; there, heauti * 
the secoud (lit war ray ale). .Massive ful miniature picture's or splendid engrav-. 
Doric pillarsariso^on each sale, hut their ingsattract the eye; bonbons and nutihe-' 
efii'ei is destroyed by the number of the Umtioal instruments, playthings and arms, 
booths jmd shops, which are crowded are exhibited in beautiful variety; in one 
together about them.' The second court place we meet with a si top which contains 
is, separated irom the garden by wooden all articles of dress, made in the. most 
galleries, aud there the, booksellers and . exquisite taste; in another, with luxuri- 
pamphlet sellers; the milliners and riband ons furniture. Lottery-ticket sellers aud 
vumlera, exhibit thu articles in which they mouey-chuiigcrs, sea I-engravers and pas- 
deiii. Through this gakrit ik bats one Jry -cooks, rcstonuors and fruit venders, 
enters the fairy laud of the garden, sur- are ail crowded together. The choicesr 
rounded by its splendid arcades. This delicacies* from the sea uml from the 
garden lias no shade; it is still' and dry: provinces, are collected in the celebrated 
tin- ground is iturd-pouniled gravel: the bauliqw. au gourmand, while the best ico 
tints are >rimli and (prickly withered, being is to bo tburid in the caf&defoi, where 
struck by the. reflected rays of the sun. assembles the most select company, in 
But ihe effect ijf tin 1 amides ami puvil- the enft des avcvgles is heard the gayest 
ions, especially in tljo evening, when tliey music, .executed by blind persons, while 
ore brilliantly illuminated, is truly splen- lota! e.ries tuid reckless gayeiy resound 
du4 The two side- wings have a length from the cafe da cuvcau ami the cafe da 
wJJOO feet, ami the opposite ones a length sauvagr. The raft da venfrdoi/ue attracts 
of BOO; They are an of similar form, many guests, to witness the performances 
Fluted pilasters, of the CoRi])osite order, of its proprietor; and the raft dts millc 
surround the building, and support a Ivd- colonn?*, to view its tliousaud brilliant 
ustrade, upon which ore vases, which mirrors. AU »the articles lor sSle in the . 

’ cover its whole- .length. On the level palais royal are deai-er, by one half) than 
grouivd, a. vaulted gallery surrounds the in the rest of Fans. Every thing hero 
' building, with 180 arcaded, between every ■ appears to lie intended for the gratification 
-two of which is suspended a large lump, of the senses: nothing spiritual, pun; or nat- 
Tljey terminate, on both sides, in two ural finds a congenial atmosphere, ami the ' ’ 
. ( vestibules, adorned With magnificent col- uncormpted stranger soon wishes himself 
urrliis. .The intervals are ornamented away from this intoxicating labyrinth, 
with festoons-and bass-reliefs. Over the * But the upper hulls arts still more seduc- 
arcades is the first story, with high win- ing and dangerous than die galleries. - 
flows,-proportionate to the building; above Here, in the first story, between the rich- 1 
v tlfis, the second storyi with lower win- shops and the brilliant halls of die rtato- 
■ flows; and above this, the windows in the. ftdeurs, are the infamous gambling-rooms, 
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; where!, -at (hi* green tables, roulette wid foubcDa of the .heroes,. heopp&BCd tfje 1 
1 mute a mir stand ‘ready for their victims.'. measures of Agamfetatfoti, andj for a'vvhile, 


'\ few public girls, under the charge of older, conduct of Potatoed**..* The sicoon^its re- * 
. women, though neither in ‘such uuAibers Jating to him-, .and' especially ‘to ! his death, 
;Lnor so well educated as they are repre- are .very contradictor.* ‘‘The most corn- ’* 
. ■>-.-»fi , d in die accounts of mo$t travellers. mon are, that Ulysses'buried a treasure iii - 
■Vt every hour of tiie day, men are to lie his tent, aiui,- by a forged letter, brought 
:'*i!itd walking iii the palais royal. Early, him under suspicion Of a correspondence 
in the morning, the industrious tradesman with Priam, whereupon lie was stoned to* 


jw-'ses through it to breathe the fresh air 
iicihre _li« goes to his labor. The inhab¬ 
itants are yet plunged in sleep. At eight 
. o'clock th§ shops are opened, and at .nine 
' the coftoe-houses begin t« fill; the news- 
pa(K>r-read<srs assemble, and the groups 
collect. From twelve to two,' it ife the 
rendezvous of the gay world. The 
benches am .insufficient; hundreds of 
siraw-liottomcd chairs, which an’ piled 
up under’the trees, am brought forward, 
. and let for two sous each. From two to 
live, the crowd diminishes, luit the nursery 
maids, anil mothers, with their little chil¬ 
dren, employ.tills interval; soon, all those 
r- Who frequent the theatre pass by in 


With Priam, whereupon lie was stoned to 
death' as a tmilor. To him is attributed 
the invention of dice and of dramatic en¬ 
tertainments, or, at feast, (lie introduction 
of the - lafter, and also fhe, invention of ' 
arithmetic, and of weights and measures.. 
He is commonly said to have addty four 
letters (0. f. x) the old fJreek alp inlart 
of sixteen letters, intrenuccd by Cm mus. 

A knowledge of astronomy and of irirdt- 
cino is also ascribed fo him. * Ho is like- 
wise, said to have written poems. Ac¬ 
cording to general tradition, 1 he played a 
distinguished part in the early history of . 
(Jiveian iiiiprovcment.' 

PAfA.vqrix, or P-U.ANK.rfhN; asort of In¬ 
ter, nr covered «arri«get*usert. in the F.;ist , 

1 . .1! _ _ 11 __ . .. .1 • 1. .11 _ i* .» 


crowds. About eight o’clock, the public Indies, and borne on tin* shoulders of lour 


women appear in tint garden : at a later porters, called coolies, eight of whom are 
hour, they are found, for a short time, attached to it, and .who relieve each .oilier, 
in still greater numbers, in the gal- They are usually provided, with a bed 
lories, which the police allows them . and cushions, and a curtain, which can be 
lnr their walks. The brilliant iliumiua- dropped when the occupant is disposed 
thin now begins, and the hours, until to;sleep.' The motion is cosy, ami tiie 
- eleven, are noisy and variously employed, travelling* in this way, is safe and rapid. 
After eleven, the noise gradually ceases, P.w,ativvti:, Ibren aiid Lnw.Eiq were 
and at twelve the gardens are empty, and two countries of Germniry. {[’ortho deri- 
• every tiling is still. The walks are wa- vation of the. name, see Palatine.) The 
fared three times a day, so that the dunt is Upper Palatiuaie Was a territory of 275(> 
not troublesome. A pleasant coolness is square utiles, bordering on Bohemia 'and' 


preserved by a large fountain, in the 
middle of the garden, wiih a jet d't an in 
twenty-four streams. From the gardens 
one can also pass, through a second gal¬ 
lery, into the court, where the. most lieau- 
tiful flowers and foreign plants are to be. 
had. Another entrance leads, by an open 
staircase, into the splendid rue Viviertnc. 


Havana. Ambers was the scat of govern- - 
nient. Until 1 (WO, the Upper and Lower 
I’alatihate liclnugud togetherhut when 
the elector Frederic V • (son-in-lavV of 
James I of England}, after rhe hnftffi of 
Prague, was put under the bah of-thff 
empire, tbe Upper. Palatinate was given ,tp 
Bavaria. The Lower Palatinate, pr Uu- 


Tlip palais royal is the richest and most lutirndo oil the Rhine (IfHHJ square' ftiilh’s,.'. 
faith tut picture of the frivolity and luxury, with .105,000 inhabitants), wits? pupated on* 
of the. sensuality aud corruption, of mod- both sides.of the. Rhine. , This territoiy is r 
ern times. . • in spite -of the horrible devastations which . 


in spile-of the horrible devastations y 

?* i_ _ii*.j a* _ i* ■ _ ■» ' i._. 


of Priam the restitution of Helen, and • constitifteflthe Palatiuaie on the Rhine* is ' 
having discovered the feigned madness of now possessed by Phts^a,-B4y?#ia, Radon, 

< Ulysses, by which this prince had hopei} Heste-DarmstadLNassau, &,c. ; '• 
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• toyed jpalaee), vriti originally fipj>iied to In 1787, captain Dei Rib was employed, 

{ Hgftons bolding an employment, in the by tiiu king -of- Spain; to examine tliom. 
ring’s palace, and aftenvaitli? to one in- The ruins evtendalong an .elevated ridge, 
Vested with toyal privileges and rights, for the distance of about twenty miles, 

\ (See County Palatine.) In Hungary, 1 -= - .•• •> 

! pSlaline signifies the highest baron of-the 
realm, or magnate (q. v.J, chosen by the 
diet from among four magnates proposed 
*’ by tile king (the emperor of Austria), in 
order to represent the latter, in all impov- 
* tam afliurs. He is president of the coun¬ 
cil of regency,' of,the highest ijjjurt of 
appeal, and lias the'highcst rank of all the 
, magnates, except the arclibishop of (Iran. 

There was none from' 17H5 to the death 


of Joseph II (1700V LeopoM 11 yielded 
to flic complaints of the Hungarians, and 
appointed a now oue. The archduke 
■ Joseph Anthony, brother vs the em|K*ror 
Francis, born 177(5, is the present palatine. 

Palatine', Cocvr [fames pnlalinus), was 
the judge ami highest officer of the Fran¬ 
conian and (Jem iuii kings. Every regal 
castle (palatum; in German, Pfalz), of 
which there wore smuc in every part 
of the realm, had such'an officer. The 
count of the palace of Ai\-!u-L'hapello 
{archisolium iolins regni ) was the first 
'among them, and one of the first crow ti 
officers of the emiiire. The county pala¬ 
tine* on the llhine originated from the 
dotation to 'him. Each of the ancient 
duchies had ulso its comity palatine. At 
■a Inter period, the German emperors ap¬ 
pointed comites S. palaiii Lnhrnm nsis, to 
evrei.se certain imperial privileges, also, 
in the territories ol the members of the 
empire.. There were two classes of them, 
one. with more power [capiitira major) 
than the other, authorized to raise to no¬ 
bility, atnl confer the comiliva minor: the 
other hud the power to make doctors'raid 
. notaries, to legititnufq natural diildreii, 
confer coats of drnus'&r. At present, the 
whole dignity of tint palatine court is a 
niere antiquated Ibrpi .—Palulium was 
used, in many countries, for the regal 
f palace and the privileges connected with 
- it; he lice,- in England, the counties palu- 
tine. (Soe Palatine.) 

Palatine Hill, Pal^tipm. (See Rome.) 
Rale, the Enulish. (See Ireland, 
vol. vii, p. 59.) ( - 

'; Palembanb. £Sec Sumatra.) 

pALENquF,; a village of CentralAtnerica, 
in the state of Guatemala, about 215 miles 
• . NAV.ofthe city of GUktemata; Itigremark- 
' able Ibr the rtyns of d great city which it 

in the centre 


and consist of bridges, aqueducts, palaces, 
temples, nil of stone; from which eir- 

cumstuuce the .Spaniards call them casas 
th piedrns. Tim London Literary Ga¬ 
zette of Oct. 15, 1831, contains a* letter 
from Galindo, commander of the neigh¬ 
boring district of Petcii, giving t.n account 
of his investigations oh the spot. . The 
niins, according to hint, contain numerous 
figures of men and animals, In relief some * 
of colossal size, together with paintings, 
and what he conceives to he character 
representing sounds, or a phonetic alpha¬ 
bet, of which no traces have been else¬ 
where initial in America. There is no 
tradition, amougthe natives in the vicinity,, 
sis *o the time of. their origin or thur' 
builders. Mr. Galindo is preparing an 
Account of Central America, which will 
furnish further information on lliis inter- 1 
csting subject. \5?co II riling.) 

Palkiuio, the capital of the kingdom 
of Sicily, and of an intendancy of tho 
same name, is situated on a small gull’ on 
the northern ream of Hicily; lat. 3K J t>' N.; 
Ion. RP 21' E. It is a well built and 
strongly fortified city; the harbor, iuto 
which 500 foreign sJii|« enter v early, is 
protected by tvv o strong cashes. The num¬ 
ber of inhabitants was formerly 200,000, 
but the population has declined, and is 
now only 103,300. Among the princijvl 
liuildiiigs of the city are tho palaces of the 
viceroy and of the archbishop, the great 
hospital, tho convent of St. (./bin, tho 
professed house of the Jesuits, the arehi- ■ 
epiricojial cathedral, the council-house, 
and several splendid churches and gates 
of marble and alabaster. The two princi¬ 
pal streets cross each other in the centre 
of tho city, ami form a regular octagon 
(tile piazza villain), which is embellished 
by htimlsomc 'buildings. The streets are 
well jmved and lighted. The university 
[Acaalmia Rcale) has a respectable libraiy, * 
an observatory, and a cabinet of coins. 
There is also an academy of sciences in 
Palermo. The exports are almost all 
the production}! of the island,—vv ine, oil,' 
fruits, wheat, manna, &r.; the imports 
jure colonial goods and luanulhciures. 
The silk of Palermo is cultivated in the 
neighbnrhiKNl, tuid chiefly exported raw.. 5 
Palermo lias freqdently Buffered from' 
earthquakes, principally in 1720 and 1823. 


contains, and which, lying ir _ . 

of an immense wildanies^. were . not. ‘(See Sicily; ami Naples and Sadly, Revo - 
known to the Europeans till 1^50, when uition of.) 

. ' Pales; one. of the rural deities of Italy, 


they vVere discovered by -some Spaniards, 


1 *. 
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the giver of a«nnl j«-iurage, and lho*pro- 
ipct)t"Si of the flocks from contagion and 
wild 1 leasts. Shot was represented as u ‘ 
, pastoral goddess, with n stafl. and a 
crown on her head, and was worshipped, 
sometimes under iho trees, sometimes in 
temples. Her festival was celebrated am 
rile, sone day as tho anniversary of the, 
founding of Ilfyue (April 21). The offer¬ 
ings to her were milk ami cakes. Some 
authors represent Pules as a male deity, 
the sou of Jupiter. 

Pai.kstinjs ( Faltsihin }, called the ktnd 
of /iromise , oft account of the promise 
given to the jiosterity of Abraham, Cm- 
biae.oa the coast of Syria on die .Mediter¬ 
ranean, from Lelumun goitrli to ihe litdits 
of Egypt, anti was one of the ui«sl fertile 
countries of the old world. Wine. >u!t. 
wild honey, balsam. olives, dates, figs 

■ and pomegranates, with large flock.- and 
herds, were its productions. The alterna¬ 
tion of .mountain and- valley, the temper¬ 
ate climate, tin: numerous si reams, the 
rains of spring and autumn, caused its 
fertility* Its present barrelinos arises 

■ from the inactivity of its inhabitant-, who 
obtain their living cither from the pilgrims 
or as rohlicrs. It was ladled.ntier the an¬ 
cestor of its inhabitants, f'nnumi, when 
Abraham travelled into its southern prov¬ 
inces, and, by buying a burial-place for 
bis family, laid the tomula'ion fur tho 
siibscqucijlcoiupiestof the country by the 
Hebrews, tinder Josluia, JB. <1. They 
di\id*‘d it into twelve confederate slates, 
according t*< their trihos. Kaul united it 
into out kingdom, mid David extended it, 
hy his conquests, to the cast mid south, 
Plaenicia, the northern part of the western 
coast, where the conquered C'atiaauites 
maintained themselves. reitinutt'd niitirelv 
iftdepcndeut of the Hebrews. The two 
kingdoms, Israel (to the north) mid Judah 
(to the south), into which Palestine was 
divided, .5)75 B. C., comprehended to¬ 
gether tho country' between 111' an!l 39" 
of longitude; and 31° and 3P of latitude. 

. By the ,fal{ of these kingdoms (751 and 
730 IS. C.), Palestine became a Persian 
satrapy, *nnd Jthc political and religions 
division iH’tww'n the Hebrew colonics, 
'when returning from captivity to Pales¬ 
tine, under Cyrus and Banns I, was the 
origin of that separation, which coutiifucd 
to tlie time of Christ. The country on 
this side the Jordan (the principal river, 
which flows south frotSi Lebanon, through 
tlie. lake of Getiesarcth, to the Dead sea) 
was called judaa, in it wider sense, and 
contained these provinces: Judrehj-or the 
, largest southern province, including Jem-- 
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Salem, Bothh hem and Jericho on trwuui* 
Judali, the ports of Cesarea and Joppa 
.(now Jaffa),' on the- coagt of cjio Mediter-. 
ruuean, mid a part.of Idumiea; riaiuniia, 
■or the smallest interior province; 'with the 
city of rramuria (afterwards Sebaatt), mid 
Wchorn now (from the Greek name 
JVettjtfflis), Nablus and mofiitt Ephraim, 
or Israel, upon which lies mount Gcrizim; 
and Galilee, the most northern and fertile 
province, bounded on the south by mount 
Carmel and mount Tabor (which joins 
the other moumaiu), on tho confines of 
Samaria, on the west by Phmnicin, and ’ 
on i he north by Lebanon, and containing 
ihe towns of Tiberias (which, after the 
ilcMrneiion of Ji rusalcui. was eelehruted 
its the seat of .It wish learning), Caperna¬ 
um and Hcihsiiida on the lake of Gem sa- 
retli, Nain, Nazareth and Cana. To the 
country beyond die Jordan' belonged list: 
province- of Pence, ihe largest and most, 
somberly, with mourn Giicad, Cuulniiitis, 
east of tl.e lake of Goues-iretb, Batanea 
and Tinelionitiy, tic* smallest in ihe 
north, Tho'difterent uionumeut- at Jem 
sali-m (see Jerusalem) give us the epochs 
of the history of Palestine. The Christian 
kingdom of Jeni-aliau, founded in 1099 
hy iiut crusader*. gn\c a new imptd-e to 
the prosperity of the Holy 1 .amI: it m- 
eluded >i:e provinces on this side th ■ ,l**r- 
dan, togefhei. with PJnenieia tied Pliili— 
(tea, an-l «:xicnded beyond the Jordan to 
the desert of Arabia. Its constitution 
w:is European; a patriarchate, four arch¬ 
bishoprics, richly endowed monasteries 
and ecclesiastical e.-inbli-lnnonts, three or¬ 
ders of knighthood, several earldoms ami 
baronies, were instituted; tribunals wen; 
formed for tbe nobles and the third esjate; 
nil army of /ram 12,000 to 20,000 men 
was kept on tijoti^and the mosque built 
by the caliph Omar, iu 037, upon the 
.site of tlie temple of Solomon; was 
changed into n (Magnificent cathedral. 
The increasing population, with moderate 
taxes, a fruitful soil, and a favorable situa¬ 
tion for commerce, appear to have se¬ 
cured to this kingdom prosperity and. a 
long continuance. The kings, Godfrey 
of Bouillon (who died in 1 fOO), Baldwin,' 
Anion and Lusignan,ruled with mildness, 
and fought with various success against 
tin; Saracens, whom tho internal divisions' 
of tho reigning family, and the dolay of 
succor from'‘Europe, enabled to rocori-' 
quov the kingdom. BaladiiV took Jecusa-. 
lent iiy 1187, again liiude the cathedral a 
masque, and the gold of the Syrian Chris¬ 
tians alotie preserved' the chftrcli of.die 
Holy sepulchre. After a hundred years 
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of oppression, the OHris^ian ■ riders were 
at last, in 12!>I, entirely driveu from Pales-. 

• thie by the Mamelukes. Since then, 
Palestine, laid waste by- nimqs of Arabian 
robbers, has smarted imdor' the red of 
lift. MftliatmnedaJis, and 'now, belong i« 
the parhalic of-D«njascitfj in tlio Turkisli 
province of Soristun. Jerusalem, which 
has I teen sacked si f \teetj times, otters now 
hut the shadow of its former greatness. 
The policy of the Turks, who raise a 
) iv-uyv contribution from the tew pilgrims 
froJi/Christian lands, who still visit this 
. holy place, has not suffered tile tofal.de- 
, cay’ of the luomithents of the history of 
Jesus, which were designated during the 
('hristinn reigns in the twelfth century, 
t'iiateauhrkmdt in* his Journal of a Jour¬ 
ney from Paris to Jerusalem, declans 
that he win. iti the strongly fortified mon¬ 
astery at fb’dilehem, a church divided 
among Human f'niholic. Greek and Ar¬ 
menian monks, vviib a suhtcrrancous 
ehapej; that it encloses'the place where 
.1* sos was born, his manger, and the grave 
of iho innocents, and is adorned with 
beautiful pictures. in the neighborhood 
of Jerusalem, tie; valley of Jcho-shaplint, 
which extends between mount Morin nud 
the mount of Olivet. and is (livid* d by the 
brook Kcdmu. is used as a burial-place 
by the inhabitants of Jeni<;\li n. The 
garden of the luount of Olivi s. contain¬ 
ing Gelhsoiiiaue, die ebapel of the sepul¬ 
chre of the holy virgin, mid tin: grotto of 
the bitter cup, has jwiw a small mosque at 
the place (»f the ascension. Srion is a 
hill of a barren appearance ami yellow 
color: the house of Oaiapbns {now an ■Ar¬ 
menian church i, the house of the prepa¬ 
ration of the holy supper, and of the out¬ 
pouring of the Holy Spirit (now a mosque 
with a Turkish hospital!, ami the palace of 
David,are to lie seen in ruins; to the south¬ 
ward, in the valley of 1 Jiniiom (Tnphet), 
is the licld of blood ay«l the burial-place 
of the kings: in the interior of die city is 
the rig dolorosa (painful road), through 
which Jesus walked to the cross; it is 
501) paces in length, from. tlio house of 
.. Pilate (now in mins), to tlie church of 
the holy sepulchre. ’Phis.church, whose 
vyslis, according to the Jiistofy of the crti- 

■ flifixion, enclose all tlie places remarkable 

. 'for- die burial hnd'resurrection of Jasus/ 
, is 120 paCes in lengthy and 70 inhreudth. 

' it W in -tfye form oj a* cross, With three 

■ domes, atid Is built on uneven ground.' 

. Clergymen of eight nations and diflerttnt 
„ Christian sects, possess it by turns, and 

’ perform in it public worship accftrdiug to 
' their respective fbrnis—Catholics (who.are 


monks of Sr. Francis, frorti the monastery 
of St. Snh'fitqr in Jerusalem), Creeks, ■ 
Abyssinians, Copts. Armenians. Nesinri- 
ans iuid Jacobites* (reorgians arid AJ-oroti- ' 
he-. The priots who perform tlio ser¬ 
vice, and the monks of the different Seels, 
commonly l-emaiii two moutlis in the 
church, lmfil their place is taken by oth¬ 
er-. Two hundred lamps burn day and 
niehi in the Wide rooms of the. building. 
Its walls, in vvhieh are .seen the funeral ■ 
monuments of Godfrey and Baldwin l‘|« 
appear in have been standing since the ’ 
time of Constantine the (treat; the.arelii- 
tccuiro of the interior is the work of the 
crusaders. This church was injured by' 
lire (.let. 12, IKK The chapel of tlio 
holy sepulchre remained uninjured, aiul 
she cupola, entered -vvidi lead, which fell 
a: the lime of the lire, has been replaced. 
Mr. J. \V. Ingraham published at ISnstnn 
i5c2." < i Asshetou’s Map of Palestine, im¬ 
prove 1 1, with a g< ngruphicnl index. 

■ Pai.kstmxa, Giovanni Pietro Aloisio,(n 
Perluigi da. the most celebrated master of 
the (.Id Homan school of miisii;, was born 
at Palestrina, the ancient Preneste, whence 
ins surname, il Prenisthw. llo studied 
music uuiier n master of die Gallo -Jtelgic 
school, whom some call OmuJimd. IIis 
genius soon raised him to the (iisl iank 
ol‘ musical composers, and effected u 
great reform in ehurcli music. Towards 
the middle of the sixteenth century, mu¬ 
sic was at so low an olib, (hut [H'lpe Mar¬ 
cellos Jf had already formed the plan of 
hauishing it from the churches, whin 
Paiesirina, who hud conceived j lister no¬ 
tions of the true character of-church uni- 
sie. obtained permission to execute one . 
of. his own compositions before him. 
Il(* accordingly performed the mass Ibf 
«ix voice«, still known as the .1 fixsa Pupa 
MirccM, the elevation and simple beauty 
of which led the pope lo abandon his 
design. From llint time music became 
an essential part of the service of the' 
Catholic, church. Marcellos mid his suc¬ 
cessor. Paul IV. employed Palestrina to 
compose a number of similar pieces for 
their chapel. In J5H2, -he was mado 
chapel-master of Santa Maria Maggiore, 
and, in 1571, of St. Peter. To this |ieriod 
wo owe his greatest productions. Ilia 
style (called alia Pahslrina) prevailed 
over the Flemish scliool, wliich was then 
in high repute throughout Europe He, 
died in 1504, ancl was buried with great 
pomp at die foot of the altar of St Sunoft' 
and Juda, hi s*t. Peter’s. His mouiunnttt 
bears the inscrijrtion Joh/mnts Petrus 
Aloysios' Palestrina, Musk<n Princeps, 

r \ m <1. * 
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Some of hi:* pieces are still performed, 
partinilartv his tYains ego enim acw/ti, 
with the filft but Miter amt the Aiynwpra* 
m the riistine chapel at .Rome. 

• p 4 i.i v, William, a celebrated divine 
and philosopher, the son of a clergyman, 
who held a small living, hear Peterbor¬ 
ough, was bom in 1743. lie wua.in- 
si rue red under his father, who became 
master of n grammar school in Yorkshire, 
whence I 10 was removed as a sizar to 
riirist-elnurh colfogr, Cambridge. Ho 
soon obtained a scholarship, and, in 1703, 
having highly distinguished himself as a 
disputant on questions of natural and 
moral philosophy, took his tirst degree. 1 fa 
was afterwards employed lor three years 
tis an assailant to an academy at (Jreeu-* 
wir.h,uml,in 17(>tl, was elected a fellow of 
his college, mid appointed one of its tutors. 
The lectures which he tliciuieliveivdotitlie 
Creek Testament and on moral philoso- 
*phy, contain the outlines of the works by 
which he subsequently obtained celebrity, 
la J7i»7, lie took priest’s orders, and main¬ 
tained an intimate acquaintance with the 
most eminent |stsoms in the universirv, 
who lidting belowthcestabli-liedstamianl 
of orthodoxy, Mr. I'aley began to be re- 
irarded with onulnes- l»v its zealous do¬ 


wns soon after made a sub-dean of Lin¬ 
coln, ami received several valuable livings. 
In 1795, he was.created 0.1 J. l»y tbemii- 
- veraity of Cambridge; and, his health not 
allowing him to officiate in the pulpit, lie 
undertook the eompilation of his Natural 
Theology, or Evidences of the Insistence 
and Attributes of the Deity, collected from 
the Appearances of Nature (8vu., J803). 
He dirtl in J805. Doctor Paley was fond 
of amusement and company, and dis¬ 
played much vyit and humor. No man ■ 
was more beloved by his friends; or 
evinced more utraelgnent to them in re¬ 
turn. Since his death, a volume of his 
sermons has both published in 8vo. 

Pali. (See Indian Langu/igen.) 

PviavtesKsTs, re-written manuscripts 
[rmlirrs rescrijft^ from n<i\tv and ipi«1, luive, 
in modern times, by the successful exer¬ 
tions of signor Main (see Coder, mid Jtt «ioV 
to discover the contents of the original 
writings, greatly attracted the attention of 
philologists, and we, may hope that the 
great collections of manusi'ripts at Home, 
Naples, Oxford, < ’amlmdge, &.»*., which 
have been little examined, will yet atlord 
iw many remains of ancient literature 
which have escaped the general wreck. 
On account of the‘deamot of writing 


fenders. His friends <niild not. Iiow. ur, 
persuade him in siun tfio petition fir re¬ 
lief iu the sidwripiion to the Articles, on 
which (mtus'ioii Jio observed, that “he 
could not alibi'd ts keep a conscience.” 
in 177b, he quittod the university, and 
was inducted into the vicarage of Dalstou, 
in Cumberland, m which was soon after 
added the living of Appleby, and a pre- 
liendal stall in die cathedral of Carlisle. 
In he was appointed areli-deayou 

bf tho diocese, sunl, not long afterwards, 
succeeded doctor Hum in die chancellor¬ 
ship, for all which preferments |jc was in¬ 
debted to tho bishop of t Jarlisle. In 1785, 
he published his Elements of Moral and 
Political Philosophy—a work of much sim- 
. plicity and pertinence of illustration, but 
exceptionable in many/vf its definitions 
and principles, both in politics and morals. 
In 1 / 87,‘ Paley-published his /form Pauli? 
me, the chief object of which is, to liring 
togetiter, from the Acts of the Apostles, 
arid the epistles, such passages as furnish 
■ examples of undesigned coincidence, and 
thus* prove the authenticity of the scrip¬ 
tural writings. -In 1794, lie published his 
flow of the Gvidcnee of Christianity, in 
three parts, which contains a popular 
view of the arguments for the truth of 
the Christian rengion,' drawn .up with ins 
V isunl perspicuity and dialectic skill. ' He 


matcii-ils in the dme of dm ancients, it 
was very natural that they should seek 
means for rendering serviceable, a second 
time, the parchment or Egyptian papyrus 
which had been already used. A prepa¬ 
ration for effacing die original writing 
was known even in the time of Augustus. 
The wriling upon pun-hment could 1m 
scratched out, mid a peculiar kind of 
knife (rosarium) belonged to the apparatus 
of a tran-crilicr. The parchment scratch¬ 
ed id this maimer'was rubbed with pum¬ 
ice stone to vender it more fit for writing. 
Fortunately tho original characters have 
often remained legible, so as to la* visible to* 
the naked eye, oi ! tv; appoar very plain with 
the assistance of chemical agents. As the. 
transcribers iu the middle, ages, when rite, 
want of writing materials was felt, in cop-' 
sequence of the great demand for missals,, 
&.c., mien divided foe large sheets of writ¬ 
ten parchment, the second slit of lines’ is - 
sometimes found diagonal to the first; k» 
that the old and new cross each otWr,' 

' or the old lines have remained, above-tljo 
others, as in foe fragments of'Clphilas^foe. 
Phaeton) &e. ' The increasing zeal in time 
'search - for reinaius of ■ classic literature . 
hng.direc.ted the attention of learned niqn , 
to these hidden treasures. Main’s disyoV -' 
cry of Fronto, alid ‘foe subsequent fos-. 
covery of the. fragments' of the- Phne- 

w r i c i / * * _ 






ton of Euripides, and Cicero’s books Dc 
Republican Niebuhr’s discovery of (Jains, 
together with the results of the labors of 
Steyrnn and others, have increased the life 
terest of learrted men in these invcstigW 
tains. {Sets Manuscripts.) 

Pu.iMm.ono.v; a verse or lino which 
rends the same either forwards or back¬ 
wards ; «. g. that which is put in the monih 
of rfatati—.SSrjrHa te, sipia, temerc nu finncis 
rj ant?is (cross thyself, cross thyself, you 
touch anti torment me in vain); or, .'lima 
tenet mappam madidam, nudum Und Odo. 

pAXii.NoV:>Ksv; Greek for regeinratiuii. 
Tito wortl is used to dc.-ignutc. the traiiM- 
tioiH thnn one state into another, observed 
with insects, anti in each of wlticli Un: in¬ 
sect apj»eurs in a totally d'liferent font). 

P.vuxnnv ; a ra'Mitation, particularly a 
poetical one, of any thing dishonorable or 
lithe uttered again-t another person. Tints 
the ancient poet SrcMcImrus wrote :f palin¬ 
ode nf his poetical invective against lie- 
hum. tor which lie had been punished by 
blindness, and declared all the charges 
contained ijteiein nnime. 

Pvi.i.vuais; pilot of i'Kueas in his 
voyage to Judy, and sou nf Jasins. Ac¬ 
cording to the eeJehratetl poem nf Virgil, 
the god <d* sleep, under the form of 1'hor- 
bas, sealed his eyes in shun her. and throw 
him info the sea,at the very moment when 
tin: ship was reaching the desired shore. 
./Eneas saw his lost companion, when 
.the shades of the lower world pa.-sed be¬ 
fore ids eyes, and Pnliimms related to 
him how he hftd been saved front the 


voted Jus attention entirely to natural his¬ 
tory, and especially botany, aud, in 17M, 
became a corresponding miunlw of 
the Parisian academy of seiepefes, to 
which lie addressed several memoirs nu 
botany and vegotabht physiology. Tint 
love, of science induced him to undertake 
a voyage to tin: coast of Guinea, with an 
intention to travel across the African Con¬ 
tinent to Egypt; hut In* was unable n» 
execute, that design, and, alter remaining 
some time at Oworsi and Benin, he sailed 
fin- Ht- Domingo, and arrived at capo 
Eraueais, in June, He continued 

there some years, occupying ofiiciul situa¬ 
tions in the colony ; but his opposition to 
the revolutionary attempts of the negroes 
having endangered his safety, he with 
ditliculty elleeted his escape n« Philadel¬ 
phia, in the P. States. Thence he pur¬ 
posed to return to Emnee, when he learn¬ 
ed thill he had been proscribed us an mi- 
igmni. lie was obliged to mi ppm t hint- 
self as a teacher of language.-, and by ex¬ 
ercising bis talents as a musician, till the. 
aiTivul'Hif" the Eretieli minister Adet, who 
wa-hiniM'lf a man ol* science, and who 
afforded Palisot. the means of prosecuting 
inquiries, into the uunirnl history of Amer¬ 
ica, lie Wiis employed to arrange, Poole's 
collection, and made scientific, tours to 
the Appalachian mountains aud the coun¬ 
try beyond. At length, he received the 
news of his name being erased from the 
list of emigrants, and returned to his 
native country, Utking with liirn the rieli 
collection of natural curiosities which ho 


water, lull Main by the Lucan inns, my, the 
southern ooa-l of Italy. The, Lnctuiiau-, 
Iftirig afterwards tonueuted by a jk-ru- 
feuce, raised a momuueut to his honor, to 
pacify his manes, and consecrated a grove 
•to hint. Mount'. Pali minis was named 
after him. 

Pamh,yi>f,s ; stakes* eight or nine feci 
long, at id six i»t* seven inches square, aud 
sharpened at the ctid, which are, set in the 
enmiufcithcr perpendicularly or obliquely, 
for the greater security yf u fortification, 
particularly for thc-closing up of an open 
passage to the works, tir the protection of 
•any exposed* point, previous to an attack. 
4 . ’Pausot i>k Beauvais, Ambroise Ma- 
. lie Francois Josephan eminent natu¬ 
ralist, born at Arras, indie French Neth¬ 
erlands, in 1753/ lie studied at,the col¬ 
lege of Ifarcourt, at Paris,', and, in 1773, 
'. was admitted a counsellor of. tho parlia¬ 
ment of tliat city. Some time after, lie 
• succeeded his elder-, brother as reeciver- 
,'gencml of* territorial imposts, which office 
■was suppressed ip 1 1777.. He then de- 


hud formed. In iSUti, he was ndmiitcd 
into the. institute, in the room of Admisou ; 
and he became a member of other learn¬ 
ed societies, lie died January 31, lr-30. 
Amoilg' his principal woiks are Flore 
d'Oitxire el da Benin (Paris, IW1— ii 1. 3 
vols., folio); Insert eg renu ill is an Jlfriepir tl 
ni/hneriqur. (j805—31, folio); Fs/uti tfmiv, 
nouuetlc Jli'rostot'rnphie, on Murrain: 
Genres des Gramini'm (1813, -Itu.nud dvo.); 
all which are illustrated by engravings. 

P.ALiAj’a long garment of the Homan 
women, winch jiiiug down to the feet, 
and was worn over the other dress. When 
long enough, they threw jmrt of it over llie 
left shoulder, ami held it fast under tho. 
arm. At funerals it. was black. T/ragic. 

■ actors also wore the patio. 

1'au.awo, Andrea ; one of the greatest 
classical architects of modern Italy, whose 
works of art ami writings alike contributed 
to improve the taste of the ago iu which 
lie lived, and direct tiie genius of posterity 
He was horn at Vicenza, in the Venetian 
territory, in 1516, ojidy after having studied 
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under Trissnio, he went to Rome, where 
hi*he,quired a maturity of ski I land science 
from an examination of the productions 
of ancient and modern art which that 
capital ulllinled. Relinking to his native 
cotuiiry, he established his fame by his 
cbxtfiis for many noble edifices both there* 
oimI in other parts of Italy, which have 
afforded models for some beautiful struc- 
mri s in England, as well as other parts 
of Europe. Pb{ladio belongs to the mas¬ 
ters who. in'the sixteenth century, by the 
study of the works of Romun architecture, 
c rented a new era in architecture. Among 
many splendid works executed from his 
designs and under his direction, the theatre 
lUtrii Olimpia, in his native place, is the. 
most brilliant proof of his talents. Venice. 
id«o owes to him many of her finest build¬ 
ings. The villa built l»y lord Burlington 
at Chiswick (but since enlarged by Janies 
Wyatt) \yns from a design of Palladio, as 
was also' a bridge ny Wilton, the 'seat of 
the earl of Pembroke, in Wiltshire. The 
majestic simplicity of antiquity was al¬ 
ways present to his mind, ami Algumlti 
called him the Raphael of architects. 
But this great architect is best known in 
the present fige on account of his publish¬ 
ed works, especially his Treatise on Archi¬ 
tecture, in four hooks, which first appear¬ 
ed in a folio volume, at Venice, in J570, 

, .and has been many tipics reprinted. The 
l test edition is that of Vicenza, 177G—8.‘j, 
4 to!.-. I> has also been translated into 
French and English. James Ennui, an 
Italian architect, puMishmi Palladio’s Ar- 
'. cbitecturc in English, with the notes and 
‘ remarks of Inigo Jones, and engra\ ings 
hy Picart (Eoudoit, 1712, 3 vyls., folio); 
ab . 3 ome'of the designs of this architect 
were published by lord Burlington in 17B0. 
Palladio was likewise the author of an 
Italian work on the antiquities of Rome 
(Venice, 1594, and Rome, 15110,8vo.),and 
of Illustrations of* the Commentaries of 
Cteaar. He died at Yiccuza, in 1580. 
.Chapuy and Amed. Beugnot have pub¬ 
lished. Palladio's (Earns Computes, with 
plates'and notes, at Paris, 1837 seq., 

. in 20 nun liters, folio. (See Reinnnzn’s 
fAtts of Venetian Architects and Sculp* 
tors.) 

pAU.AtmiM; a wooden image of Mi¬ 
nerva {Pallas), which is said to have fallen 

• from heaven, and to have been found by 
. I lu«, who placed it in a temple in lps new 
' 1 city (liming It was believed by the Tro¬ 
jans, dial, their city would ,be invincible 

• so long as .it emitained the Palladium. 
Ulysses and Uigmedes, to remoye this im¬ 
pediment to the capture of the city, are 


said to havo carriei) it .oflt The Roman 5 , .. 
however,'pretended -that'it was brought 
to Italy hy /Eneas , 1 and preserved in the 
tetiiple of Vesta, at Rome- It. was .con- t 
“sabred so holy, that even .the pvntifex 
Maximus did not dare to look upon if 
Other cities, however,, claimed to have 

1 ' josscesion ol' it. ‘ The" term palladium 
ms figuratively acquired the sense of 
bulwark, protection, sanctuary.’ 

PAt.tiAoiCAi; the name of a metal die- ' 
covered by doctor Wollaston, associated 
with platina ore, among whosO grains it ex- . 
ists ailpyed with iridium and osmium, ini' 
grains still more minute than those of 
tiie {datina. The profess of separating it 
from the substances with which ( it occurs, 
is tot) long to lie detailed' here, and must 
ho sought in the larger chemical treatises. 
When pure, it is of a grayish white color, 
gml is scarcely distinguishable from platina. 

It is ductile and very malleable: in hard¬ 
ness, superior to wrought iron, and pos¬ 
sessed of a specific gravity of 11.8. It is 
a le-ss perfect conductor of caloric than 
most metals, and less expansible, though 
in this it exceeds platina. On exposure 
to a strong heat, its surface undergoes a 
tarnish, and becomes blue. Its molting 
point is higher than that of gold ; hut it. 
touched, while hot, with a small piece of 
sulphur, it runs like zinc. The suiphu- 
ret thus formed is whiter than the metal 
itself and extremely brittle. •Nitric, acid 
soon acquires u fine red color from palla¬ 
dium, hut the quantity which it dissolves - 
is small. Sulphuric and muriatic acid net 
in a similar manner. Nitre-muriatic,acid 
however, dissolves it rapidly, and assumes 
n deep red color. Alkalies arid eartjis 
throw down a precipitate from its solu- 
tioi is, generally of a fine orange color. Al¬ 
kalies act on jutlladiiim even in the metal¬ 
lic state; the contact of air, however, pro¬ 
motes their action. „A neutralized solu- ' 
tion of palladium is precipitated of a dark 
orange or brown, by a recent' muriate of 
tin 5 but if it be in such proportions as to ‘ 
remain, transparent, it is changed to a - 
beautiful emerald-green.' Green sulphate' 
of iron precipitates palladium in a inetofc 
lie state. Sulphurated hydrogen pro-'" 
duces a dark-brown precipitate t prijssiate 
of potash, an olive-colored one; and priis-,. 
siate of mercury, a yellowish-ychite." As 
•the last does not precipitate platiria, it is a 
good test’of palladium. This - pi'ccipitatp' ■ 
is from a neutral, solution' iri nitric* acid, ' 
and detonates at about 500*? Fahr., in a , 
manner similar to gunpowder. All the., 
metals, except-JgOld, silver, and plating,- 
precipitate it in'the metallic state. * ■" . 
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P Via as , 1 Peter. Simon,’ impc^iaj Russian at Symplierojwl With a large income, 
counsellor, celebrated for'Ins travels, par- On© ofthefruits ofhis lastjotmiey, which 
^- ~" A *” l “—’ he undertook with Goialer, of Leipsic, at 


tkrnlarly in that empire, and for his nu 
morons observations and discoveries made 
there,‘ horn at Berlin, 1741, was the son of 
a physician,' and chose the study of medi- 
' cine, witli the purpose of devoting himself 


Otis own cxjkjuso, was the work entitled 
Remarks oq u Journey through die 

‘H- 

o 


Southern Governments of Russia 
sift, 17! 19 aitd 1801, 2 -vole., 4to.}. 


onlv to tlie natural sciences, particularly to second part of this book is devotee! excJur 

_ 1 Pav tlt'lb I imrmt lfikllimil n<»nll, ....... 41. H .. 


natural liielory. For this object, Holland rivcly to the Crii 
then offered die largest collections* and completely laid 

die bust, instructed. Me therefore went -- ■ 1 

t p Leyden, and published there, iu 1700, 
his dissertations ou the Entozon. lie af¬ 
forded important aid to Volk maim, who 
was arranging the splendid collection of 
natural curiosities in the Hague, belong¬ 
ing to the stadtholiler, and became so 
-kTUiil in the. art of arranging ami de¬ 
scribing collections of uatiiRil history, that, 
aUer he laid visited England, ho was em¬ 
ployed in sujH'riiitending the arrangement 
of cabinets in this department, and was 
thus enabled to publish his KUnclius Zoo- 
uhtflurum■ (still u classical Work on zoo¬ 
phytes), and his .Miscellanea Zoologica 
; 1/n‘O}. lie then returne«i to Berlin, and 
lingua to publish his Spkilegia Zoologictf, 
which fend ted its toiirteenth number. 

The empress Catharine was at that time 
seeking lor a naturalist to explore her im¬ 
mense'empire. In 17ti8, Pallas was in¬ 
vited to Petersburg as aeademieian, mid 
jiorformod lus first journey through seve¬ 
ral provinces of Russia, the Journal of 
- which was published at the expense 
of die empress (I'etchjburg, 1771—7(i, 

4to \ In 1777, he became a member of 
the committer* for die measurement unit 


, topography of the Russian empire, fu 
the .mean time, botany had become his 
favorite study, and lie made several ex¬ 
cursions into various provinces pf the cm* 
' ptre to examine their plants. The mng- 
1 nifimit Flora Rosska, liegiin at Peters¬ 
burg in the early pa^t of 1785, but. after¬ 
wards dropped, was the drat fruit of 
. these botanical tours. No part, indeed, 
of die history, of nature or man was un r 
" touched by him, as is-manifest from his 
' Historical Collections; his New Essays 
on the North; his excellent leones Insecto 


Crimea, which was thus drat 
open to us. Besides 
fourteen numbers of the Specks Mraqa- 
lorvm , which may be regarded as a monu¬ 
ment of that journey, we will mention, on 
account of its interesting views, ids Ob¬ 
servations sur la Formation ties Atovtagnes 
el les Chtnigt mens arrives att Globe, par- 
tindiimnrnl u FEffttril de F Empire Basse. 
The residence of Pallas in Taurida was 
disturbed by the lawlessness of the na¬ 
tives. Soon after the death of his wile, 
he made great sacrifices to visit an elder 
brother at Berlin, where lie died, Sept. 8, 
1811. A part of his valuable colleetious 
ho, bequeathed to the. university of Berlin. 

Pallas. (See Mini mi, Planets, and 
Otlmrs.) 

PamiKt ; among painters, 11 little oval 
tablet, or piece of wood or ivory, very thin 
and smooth, 011 and round which the 
painters place die several colors they 
have occasion for, to be ready for the 
pencil. The middle serves to mix the 
colors on, imd to make tlie tints required 
in the work. Jt hits ru) handle, but in¬ 
stead thereof a hole at one end to put the 
dmmh through .0 hold it. 

P.u.Liiut, or Paia; the woollen mantle 
which the Roman emperors were accus¬ 
tomed, from the fourth century, to send 
to the putriarclis and primates of the .em¬ 
pire, and which was worn as a mark of 
ecclesiastical dignity. In the fifth centu¬ 
ry, the patriarchs, with the consent of the 
emperors, liegati to semi die jmll to the 
archbishops, on their entrance into their 
dignity, and diey were obliged to wear it- 
while discharging the higher function's of 
their office. It became customary, how¬ 
ever, to regard the giving of the (lallittm 
to archbishops as a sign that thc r ir election 
was 'confirmed by the patriarchs; and 


UH uiv Lvoim . tiro ijawiivuv ilumao Jinreutr v*Wiuuiou »*»**. 

" rum, and his Contributions to die Glossary the council of Constantinople, iu 872, de 

-11 iL. t__I - C _.1 _11 .1.1 1... ..... 


.of all the Languages; anti Dialects of the 
/Russian Empire. In 1785, lie was made 
; ‘a member of the imperial'academy of 
sciences at Petersburg, aiid knight of the 
order of Wiadimir, and, in 1787, histori- 
‘'ographer to the admiralty college. As it 
- was his desire to reside in Taurida, the bishop, who was invested with the pal], 
\ empress gave him several estates in the ■ only a written promise of canonical obe- 
. most fertue portion of the..south of die dience to tho. papal see; but, from the 
peninsula* ttad, after 1796, Pallap lived tenth century, exacted a considerable tax 


creed duit all archbishops should lie con¬ 
firmed by their patriarchs, either by the 
imposition of hands, or by die sending of 
die pall. The popes - possessed diqm- 
selves of the right of confirmation in the 
West, and, at first, required of the arch? 
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on investiture. Notwithstanding the groat. 

■ increase ol* this tax, the pallium was, until 
lately, regarded as an indispensable mark 
ofeiiiiltntKitinii l»y the pope, and was sent 
'to every archbishop, anti to some of the 
pritififutl bishops, when entering upon 
their office. Sindo the twelfth century, it 
has consisted of a white woollen hand or 
fillet, three or four lingers broad, which 
is thrown over the shoulders outside 
of the encerdotal vestments; one bund 
hanging over the buck, and another, some¬ 
what longer, over the breast, and both are 
ornamented with a red chaplet. This 
ornament, as simple as it is costly (it sum 
equal to $14,IKK) or 15,000 was sometimes 
paid ihr it), is made by the nuns in the 
convent of St. Agnes in Rome, from the 
. wool of consecrated sheep, and is buried 
with its wearir. 

Pai.i. Mam.. (See Mall.) 

Pai.m. John Philip, a citizen and book¬ 
seller of Nuremberg, whom we mention 
because bis litre contributed riot a little to 
increase the hatred of the Germans against 
the French, and to sharpen their weapons 
^gainst Napoleon at a later (icrioil. Palm 
was born in J7titi. In the your 1800, bis 
isetblislnuent sent lo various other book- 
s 'iliug houses a pamphlet, entitled CJer- 
' otatty in Iter deepest Humiliation, on die 
.wltole a superficial work, but eontaiuiitg 
hitter attacks on Napoleon and his troops 
in Bavaria. Palfu asserted,* to the last 
moment of! I is lit!*, that he. had no kttowl- 
;odgo of the work, which was sent to him 
to he forwarded, as is customary iu Ger¬ 
many. The police of Napoleon, which * 
vva-. spread till over Germany, learned the 
Tibet that Palm had forwarded it.' Here- 
quested a judicial investigation from the 
. authorities at Nuremberg, but it. was re¬ 
fused. Being afterwards at Munich, he re- 
. reived inhumation from his wife that he 
.was prosecuted. Though he might have 
fled, lie returned to Nuremberg, He now, 
however, found it necessary to conceal him¬ 
self. A beggar bnyapjatared at his house, 
arid requested to see him in order to get 
alms. Pafm gave him something, and im¬ 
mediately French gens (Pannes entered 
. and seized him. Soon ufter, Jie was carried 
to general Bernadette, in Anspaeh, where 
a trial was again refused, because, as the 
aid-de-camp of the marshal said, his ar¬ 
rest wns the consequence of a direct order 
from Paris, lie was scut to Brutmu. 
Reithier declared that .nothing could be* 
clone for hint, though the most respectable 
pet,pie interfered for him. The process 
was hurried, no .counsel allowed to Palm, 
though, the sentence states the contrary. 


and the whole trial was carried on by gn 
interpreter. The unhappy man was con¬ 
demned to death, because he could not 
say who had sent lite parcel containing, 
the parnpldet, in which,'however, no call 
for insurrection or assassination was to Ut 
found He expected die news of his lib- 
eration, when his door was opened, August 
20; but it was to announce to him tile or¬ 
der for his execution. . Sr. Hilaire de¬ 
clared that none could pardon but l ho 
emperor himself if lie were present; he, 
it was said, had ordered the immediate 
execution of ibe -sentence. Officers of 
high rank, however, have declared, that 
not Napoleon, but Berthier, is chargeable 
with this outrage, it hail been proved 
that Palm hath not sold otto copy of the 
pamphlet. Palm was not tlieouly Gentian 
simt after hasty military trials ordered by 
the. French marshals. 

Pai.m : an ancient long measure, taken 
from tho extent, of tint hand. The flo- 
rnau (mint was of two kinds. The gnat 
palm, taken froth the length of the hand, 
answered to our spun, and contained 
twelve digits or lingers’ breadths. or nine' 
Roman inches, equal to about eight and 
a half English inches. The small pain:. 
from lite breadth of the hand, contained 
four digit# or fingers, equal to al*ouf three 
English inches. The Greek palm, or do- 
rat, was also of two kinds: the small, con¬ 
tained lour fingers, equal to little more 
than three inches; the great palm contain¬ 
ed five lingers.' The Greek double palm. 
called dichas, was Itu'goulso in proportion. 
Tito modem palm is different in different 
'places where it is used. It contains, at 
Rome, eight indies throe and a luilf lines: 
at Naples, according to Rieeioli, eight 
inches: according to others,eight inches 
seven lines; at Genoa; nine indies nine 
lines; at Morocco and Fez, seven inches 
two lines; in Languedoc, and some other ' 
parts of France, nine inches tune lines: 
the English palm Is three inches. 

* Palm, the tree. (Sec Palms.) 

Palma, Giacomo, surnamed Vecchio 
(the old), a pupil of Titian, ami one of 
the most famous paiuterp of the six¬ 
teenth country, was born at ■Bergamo, 
in 1518* and died lietween 1564' and 1574, 
at Venice, which possesses, excellent pic¬ 
tures by him (o. g. dm St: Barbara). 

Palma. (Sec .Canaries.) ’ 

Palma, • (See Majorca.) ' 

Palma Curisti ; q name frequently 
applied to the castor oil plaht. ■ ■ ■ - 

Palmella, dom Pedro deSousa-Hol- 
Btein, .marquis of; a distinguished Portu¬ 
guese minister. * ^During die negotiations, 

* . i * ^ J - f!..' 
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itt Bayonne, in 1808, Napoleon cncehnsti- 
ly addressed to the' count' PuJmelfei the 
question, “Are yoiiPortugueae ready to be¬ 
came Spanish r” “No; sire,” replied the 
count in a firm tone. ' Far from being dig- 

S leased with this frank and laconic answer, 
iapoie'on said to one of his* officers next 
day, “ The count Palmella gave me a noble 
no yesterday.” PalmeJla was plenipoten¬ 
tiary of Portugal ut the congress of Vien¬ 
na in 1814, and member of the general 
committee of the eight powers which 
signed the peace of Paris. In 1815, he 
was present, at the congress in Paris. 
When lord Castiereagh demanded the ab¬ 
olition of the slAvo-tradc, at .Vienna, in 
Fcbniurv, 1815, Palmella dee Jared that 
Portugal would consent to its abolition at- 
. ter eight years, on condition that England 
would yield some, points df the treaty with 
Portugal of February IP, 1810. Alureh 
IP, 1815. he subscribed the decoration 
against Napoleon, and soon after was ap¬ 
pointed ambassador to the British court. 
In 181ft, he was made secretary of state 
.or foreign afKiirs in Brazil.' In'1818, he 
- went to'.Paris for life purpose of settling 
with the ripani>li ambassador, count Fer- 
nan Nunez, the dispute concerning the 
evacuation of Monte Video. On the 
breaking out of tin*, rev elution in Por¬ 
tugal, the. Cortes gave him (H'rmiwsion 
lo'tmvcl ; l>ul alter the pverthinw of 
the constitution. May 47, 1843, the king 
mi rusted to him the department of for¬ 
eign affairs and the presidency of the 
ministry, with ihe title of marquis. 
(rice Portugal.) lty the royal t'ominaiul, 
a junta, of which Palmella was president, 
drew up the constitutional charter, nearly 
the same as that which tloin Pedro grant¬ 
ed ro Portugal April 43, 1848. 'I’his sa¬ 
gacious and moderate minister by this act 
rendered himself obnoxious to the queen 
and to tlio generalissimo of th« army, dom 
'Miguel, as well as to the apostolical junta 
an« the absolutists in Spain. Tho king 
therefore rejected the plan. The situa¬ 
tion of tlio marquis of Palmella, already 
rendered difficult l»y the efforts of the 
French and English ambassadors, Hyde 
de Neuville (q. v.) and sir E. Thornton, to 
gain over the Portuguese cabinet to the 
policy of their respective courts, was be- 
,, conic, yet jhorc so by the separation of 
Brazil from Portugal. .April 30,1804,'the 
lnfiult.doin Migtid caused him to lie rtr- 
rostod'; but, John VI haying been Stic-. 

‘ cessfql hi inaintainiifghis authority against 
„the designs of 'tho Infant, Palmella Was 
set at 'liberty,- and restored to. his place. 
Count Subserra (Patnpluna), nfihisforof 

* *»’• . . t j. 


war, had now become first minister; and 
the Portuguese cabinet vacillated between 
tho British system, supported by the I5*r- 
mer, and the French systcfii of the-latter. 
January 15, J825, tho cabinet was finally . 
dissolved, ajid Palmella was sent ambassa¬ 
dor to England. The death of JohtrVI 
was followed by the dissensions relative 
to the constitution granted to dom Pedro. 
British troops arrived in Lisbon, and the 
ministry was changed to meet ihe views 
of the constitutionalists!. Palmolln wan' 
nominated njinisfer of foreign affairs hi 
June, 1847, and returned to Portugal parly 
in 1848. But the change which immedi- • 
ately after took place in favor of the ab¬ 
solute party, anil the ascendency of tfie, ■ 
Miguelites, prevented him from entering 
upon this office. (SceAbgw/. Pedro, Por¬ 
tugal.) 

1‘iVI.mktto. Iii the Southern States 
this name is frequently given to the cab¬ 
bage-tree, a species of palm, growing 
along the Atlantic coast from about late 
tilde 35’ ro the extremity of Florida, it 
attains the height of forty or fifty feet, and 
is by fiir the tallest, as well -as the most 
northern, of our palms. The summit of ' 
the stem is ciowned with u tuft of large 
palmate.! leaves, varying in length atid 
invadlh from one to five feet, ami support¬ 
ed on long foot-stalks, which give it a 
beautiful and majestic uppenrruice. Be¬ 
fore, these leaves are developed, they are ■ 
folded like a fan: at their base and in tho 
centre of the stem arc three or four ounces 
of a white, cortipaet and lender substance, 
which is oaten with oil and-vinegar, 'ami 
somewhat resembles tins cabbage in taste, 
hut is.neither highly nutritious nor pecu¬ 
liarly agreeable, audits removal moreover, 
causes destiuetion^to a vegetable which 
has perhaps boon a century in growing. 
The flowers are small, greenislwlisposed in 
long clusters, and are. succeeded by a black 
inesculent fruit, about as largo «s a pen. 
Tho cabbage-paint in the (I. States ap¬ 
pears to lie confined to tin* immediate vi¬ 
cinity of the sea. JMiehau.v, however, 
mentions two stocks olwcrved'hy liim in 
Florida, at the distance of forty or fifty 
miles in the interior. The. same author - 
mot with It in Bermuda, and supposed it 
to Ini found in the Bahamas and along tho 
'short; of tho gulf of Mexico; hut it is tin- • ■ 
known in Louisiana, and- we cannot find ? 
that it has since, been observed beyond 
the limits of tlio 1J. States. Thtl wood, 
though extremely porous, in tlio Southern 
States is preferred to every other for th®, 
construction of wharves, on account of ith > 
being secure front tho attacks* of sea- • 
. . . 1 ■ 
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' 'worms; a ml has been found peculiarly 
writable fi>r tlif cousinunion of forts, as it 
closes,wiriiojit splitting, on the passage of 
a’ball. Tim slowness of its growth will 
always discourage its propagation. 

Palms ; a natural family of plants, dim 
pride of tropical climates, and which, 
unite than any other, contribute? to give a 
peculiar and imposing character to the' 
vegetation of - tliuse regions. Their lofty, 
straight and unbranebing trunks, crowned 
at,the summit by a lufy of Igrgo radiating 
■ leaves. givCs them an aspect entirely 
unique, and. fur surpassing that of other 
trees in majesty. Aside from tlie 
grandeur of their appearance, many of 
them hardly yield to any other vegetables 
in useful properties. The species are. 
muueroiis, hut tun not well understood; 
and many fruits exist in collections which 
cannot be referred to known ginera.-— 
They belong to the monoeoiylcdonous di¬ 
vision of plants, and have tlieir parrs ar¬ 
ranged in threes, dr one of the multiples 
of that nuuilMT. The calyx lias six divis¬ 
ions, more or Jess profound : die stamens 
are six in number; and the fruit consists 
I of u berry or drupe, eomjiosed of a sub¬ 
stance sometimes hard and scaly, hut 
more often fleshy or fibrous, surrounding 
t hree, or, usually, a single, one-seeded nut. 
Tim stem is simple, or Very rarely 
branching, and is sustained by a mass of 
fibrous roots at the hast'. Though usually 
attaining the stature of u true, ami some- 
.vimes ascendim* to a very great height, in 
some specie-, the stem rises only a few 
inches aim,o' the surface of the ground. 
Tins .-tom is cylindrical, hut, internally, the 
fibres an* arranged in fascicles, and not in 
concentric circles, as with trees generally. 
The centre is soli, while the circumfer¬ 
ence is firm and hold like horn. In these 
respects, the palms are analogous to other 
' ’monocotyledonuus vegetables. This stem 
is coveredmxtemallj with the sheaths of 
the‘fallen leaves, or with their cicatrices-, 
und is terminated by a tuft of pinnate or 
'■ flabeflilbru) leave's. From the midst of 
these arisijs a simple or branching spadix, 
on which tfyujmimrous small flowers are' 
disposetLagSflwf at first is enveloped 
, in one JmaB&a T spathe?, or sheaths.— 
Many j^^Hruiyis appear to he confined 
limits, and it ha? been re- 
markHK, whenever a district is. ciiar- 
acteruH^*by striking peculiarities of soil 
or r SHfet c, it appears to bo inhuhited by 
pecupprspecies. . All tho palms are not 
strictly confined within the tropics, btu a 
few. inhabit the warm regions on their 
borders. Five species are found in the 


U. States: of these, the palmetto, or enh- 
bage-tree, extends along the Atlantic coast 
as far north as hit. iw 5 : the others are 
dwarf) ami are confined to mom southern' 
latitudes. Among'the mom useful of tho 
palms may he mentioned the eocoa-nuf, 
the sago and the date. 

Palms, Oroek ok. (See Fruit-hairing 
Society.) 

Palm Sunday : tin* last Sunday bdfore 
Easter, on which Christ’s entry into Jeru¬ 
salem, when palms were strewed before 
him, is celebrated. Formerly, a wooden 
ass, with the figure of f'imst on it, was 
drawn on rollers in procession, ltccaitse , 
Christ entered Jerusalem on an ass. It 
is still celebrated with much solemnity by 
the Catholics, ami branches art 1 strewed in 
tlie churches. 

Palmyra ; a Syrian city, famous in an 
cient times, capital of Palmyrene, which 
for a short time formal a powerful state. 

It was at an early period calle.il • Tud- 
mor (the city of paints), of which the liatin 
name is a translation. The origin of this 
city is of remote antiquity. It was impor- ■ 
taut as the bulwark of Jtuliea against the 
wandering tribes from the Euphrates ; 
and, as tin* emporium of the commerce 
of Eastern and Western Asia, it was a 
largo and opulent city in the time of .Tra¬ 
jan, who subjected the. whole province to 
the Roman power. It was situated in a 
valley with a southern exposure, in the 
midst of u beautiful palm grove ju tin.* 
desert. It was adorned with magnificent 
palaces, whose mins, •though it has ‘been 
twiee destroyed, still excite admiration. 

[t was sacheihlbr the first lime under the 
reign of the celebrated Xcuobia, by the 
en)|icror Amvlian, in 'JT5, and a second 
time by the Saracens, in 744. In the 
middle of tho eighteenth century, the ru¬ 
ins were discovered’ by Wood and l)aw- .' 
kins, and descrilxxt in the magnificent 
work of Wood, tit© Ruins of Palmyra. 
Among the mins are a great'number of 
beautiful columns, ruins of temples and 
towers, all admirably wrought of marble. ■ 
Many Greek and Palmyrene inscriptions,, 
atul one in Latin, increase their value. 
The most beautiful monument is a temple • 
of the stm, which is, also in tlte best pres-, 
ervaiion. Palmyra, under its old' name ■ 
(Tadmor), is now a village in tlio desert 
of Syria, und some -itoOr families have • 
built their huts amidst its magnificent'. 
ruins.—Sec St' Martin’s Histwn de Pal- 
nyre (Paris, 1S23). . • 

Palomino i»e Valasco, Aciscle Auto- , 
iiuyoue of die most distinguished painter* ■ 
_6f Spaitywas born ut Bujalance, near Cor- 
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dova, in- 1653. He studied in the latter 
place, but, os his inclination led him to 
cultivate the arts, he-placed himself under 
the painter Valdes. ■* In ItiJS, he* went to 
Madrid, where, in the roi^i of Philip IV, 
mtuiy distinguished artist* resided. Palo¬ 
mino was presented t<\ fhe king hy the 
celebrated Ooello, ami was employed hy 
tiie former to execute the frescoes in ,tho 
gallery ,<lel t'ierzo in the Prado. Tins 
commission he executed with so.much 
success, that lie, was appointed eoiur- 
painter, with a ooiisidemble pension. In 
Valencia, rialainuncal Granada and Cor¬ 
dova, to which he was successively invit¬ 
ed, he executed numerous works which 
were highly esteemed. His sou assisted 
him in some of his productions. It has 
been objected m Palomino that his fig¬ 
ures, even in Ids most elevated composi¬ 
tions, partake too much of the character 
of common life; hut his coloring and per¬ 
spective are admirable, lie died at Ma¬ 
drid in 1796. Me is tho author of a history 
ot Spanish painter,-. El .Mumo pieturiro, if 
Esrtfta opliui (3 vols., Madrid), of which 
tut* third volume, coiiiaininir an account 
of the most distinguished Spanish artists, 
hr.s been translated info French (Paris, 
374;i). Qiiilliei, in his IHctimmuuv des 
Pfintren Hspagnols (Paris, hSlOj, borrows 
much from Palomino. 

P-vuis ; a small town of Andalusia, in 
Spain, where Columbus lined nut his 
ships. In id whence he sailed, on his first 
voyage tor tin''discovery of the new world, 
in 1499. Jb-ro, also, is the convent, at the 
gate of which Columbus appeared ns a 
poor stranger, ami asked bread and water 
1’or his child. It is now almost deserted, 
being <»-, upied by a few hundred inhab¬ 
itants. It lies mi tlx: Timo; Ion. (P fitf W.; 
Ink 37 0 Iff N. (rice Irving’s interesting 
uccount of his pilgrimage to Palos, in 
company with a descendant of the Piii/on 
family, in tlx: append^ to his I'ojfaees </ 
tiit Companions of Columbus.) 

Pals*, Pahalvsis; a nervous disease,. 
known by the loss or diminution of the 
jiow'e.r of voluntary' motion, and some¬ 
times .of sensation, in one or several parks 
of the body. (See Nervous Diseases.) It 
appears under different forms; sometimes 
.it attacks the,’whole system; at others, it 
affects one side of the body (hemiplegia'), 
(.and at others a single member. The 
, causes of .palsy are numerous, hut their 
rhode of action is not clearly ascertained. 
.Tire action of cold on the laxly in a heated 
'-.state, a violent physical or uiortU exeite- 
, Await, or the suppression of an v onlinary 
evacuation, sometimes produces it. • The. 


introduction of metallic substances, par- - 
ticularly lead or copper, into the system, 
often brings oju .incurable palsy. The ’■ 
paralysis nr the vital organs is attended 
with immediate death ; and, when tlx- 
head is attacked, the memory and judg¬ 
ment an; often impaired. ' - 

l*.ufs Shim’s, (rice &oph.) 

Pamlico,- called al>o Tar JIiver, in ' 
North Carolina, passes by Tarborough, 
Greenville and Washington, Jtiid t ruib> 
south-east into Pamlico sound Jab 
35” 99' N. It is navigable, tor vessels 
drawing nine feet of water, to Washing* .<■ 
ton, forty miles, and for boats earning 
thirty or forty hogsheads of tobacco, to 
Tnrboiough, ninety miles, 

Pamlico rioixn; a large bay on the ■ 
coast of North Carolin:'. eighty-six miles* 
lung and from ten to twenty'broad. *lt in 
si-|xiratcd from tlx; sen by a sandy beach, 
hardly a mile wide, vvlii^h is covered wills 
bushes, ft conmmmeatcs with Alls'- 
marie sound. Ocracuke is its priocipaf 
outlet. 

Pampas: vast plains in the gnuthtiv. 
jkiiI of lhicnos Ayres, extending from th»- 
do In Plata nearly to the Andes, 750 miles 
in length by loft in breadth. A part is 
covered with grass, ut’.brding exeelluii 
pasturage; and another portion, V the 
loot of the Andes, Sonus an immoisc for¬ 
est, which, however, is easily passable ii> 
all directions. 11 en Is of horses and ran ir, 
in a wild slate, feed in tlx-se wide plain.-. 
Several beasts of prey infest tlieui,;u d the 
liisitelio, a small animal, burrows like (ho 
rabbit. Tin* inhabitants are the Gtiurhos 
who'are ot Spanish origin, bm who lead a 
life of wild independence, living on horse 
back, eating nothing but jerked beef, .n.d 
drinking nothing but vvuter, hospitable 
and generous n> tlx* traveller, and pro¬ 
fessing the Catholic religion; and, t«> the 
south, fierce tribes of mounted Indians. , 
who lead much the same kind of file as 
tin* (Iaudios, will i whom they arc perpet¬ 
ually at War. Armed with his lasso, or 
leather strap, the Gaucho, or pampas In¬ 
dian, rides on horseback, mid, with groat 
dexterity,throws it round the deck of a 
wild homo, hull, or other animal which 
ho wishes to take, by a sudden jerk; 
throws the animal'to the ground, and gal¬ 
lops off with his booty. There is a route 
aeross the pampas from Buenos Ayres to 
Chile, on vvhieh is a elipin of cabins, called 
. posts, seven or eight leagues distant from 
each other. The journey is performed on 
horseback, or in a wheeled carriage.; but 
it Is difficult, and rendered dangerously 
robbers and the Indians.--The pamperos 
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are violent winds from Ihe west or south- 
.west, which sweep over die pampas, and 
‘-■often do much Injury on the cohsts. 

Head’s amusing Journey across the Pani- 
... pas (London, 1828) gives a very spirited 
and picturesque account of his gallop 

• through this immense wilderness of grass 
and water.— Pampas del Sacramento arc 
vast plains, similar to those- above de-' 
srrilied (about 60,d00 square miles), in the 

' northern part of Peru. They abound in 
vegetable productions, but arc infested 
with troublesome or dangerous insects 

- and reptiles. They are inhabited by dif¬ 
ferent native tribes. (See Umio.) 

Pamphlet. There arc several deriva¬ 
tions of this word, most of which arc 
■ much strained. The most probable is 
that which considers it ns coming from 
. the phrase par un filel (on a thread), whence 
die word is written, anciently, and by 
fluMon, paunflet, properly denoting a book 
sold unbound, and only stitched, as the 
French brochure. The German J’fug- 
. schrifl (fugitive publication)is more signifi¬ 
cant. ■ Pamphlets are not of recent origin: 
they were early used mider the name ofi 
lihelli. in religious ‘controversies. They 
are generally intended for immediate 
effect. Political pamphlets may be con- 
sidered’as the shops used in party warfare, 
while newspapers more resemble the 
.common weapons. They generally bear 

• the imprint of the excited spirit of the 
' time. When their object is scientific or 

religious, they exhibit that sort of informa¬ 
tion oil these subjects which it was thought 
’ expedient to present immediately to the 
public. They are of great interest to tlie 
historian, Inn, like newspapers, he must 
, list them with great caution. It is highly 
' important that public libraries should col¬ 
lect and preserve such publications; oth- 

• erwifle they tire generally lost. Myles 
1 Ihivies has written an Icon JAMlorum , or 

a, critical history of pampldets. (Sec, 
also, D’IsraeliV Ourio.iilir.i of Literal lire'.) 

• Pamplona, or Pamcklcna (anciently 
Pojiipdo, or Pmnptiopolis ); a city of Spain, 
and ea]tital of Navarre, situated on the 
Arga, in a" plain near the Pyrenees, foimd- 

’ ed by Potnpay; 7B miles north-west of 
Saragossa, 172 north-east of Madrid; Ion. 

• 1° 41' W.; lat. 42° 5O' N.; population, 
J4,054.' The town isstnmgly fortified, sur¬ 
rounded by walls, uud lias two castles, a 

, .cathedral,'thirteen monasteries,‘four hos- 

- pituls, and p college. It is situated in a 
,, fertile and well -cultivated country, but has 
_ few manufactured. It' was taken by gen- 
’ eral’Lauriston (q. v.) in 1823. 

Pan ; an Arcadian rural divinity, son 

• *. ' ■ 


pf/llermes and a nymph, or of Penelope,. 
He is represented as old, with a crocked 
nose, tvvo Iiohw, {minted - ears, .a' goat’s 
beard, goat’s tail, and goat’s feet, with A 
pipe (see Syrinx), and Carrying a crooked 
shepherd’s staff. - He was first, worship¬ 
ped at Athens, idler the battle. of "Mara-, 
ttioii } in wliich it was pretended that he 
had assisted the Athenians. This shep¬ 
herd god was afterwards made the all- 
suppoiting’god of nature, and personified 
the universe (m ««■; compare Bervius on 
Virgil, eclogue ii, 31). lie was also in¬ 
troduced into die earlier fiihles, us in'that of' 
the battle of tlie Titans. He distinguished 
himself in musical contests, and by pluying ' 
on the pipe, which he invented, and with 
which Jie contended for the prize with' 
Apollo. (Sec Syrinx.) Some appear to 
have honored him also as the inventor of 
the flute of reed* ‘Pan is the protector of 
the herds at pasture, of witil beasts, of 
fishes, and takes cart 1 of the bees of tlie 
husliandman, on which account, - milk 
and honey were offered to him. Evniuler 
is said to have introduced his worship iuln 
IfuJy. He was here .considered as cor¬ 
responding to Kaunas, and several festi¬ 
vals were celebrated in his honor, as the 
l.iqiemilia, in ltonor of Pan Lujiereu.-, 
the protector against wolves. From 
Pan (Mimes the expression panic J'car. 
According to Plutarch, it was tlie Pans 
and Satyrs dwelling at Cliernuowwbo 
first announced the death of Osiris, and 
thereby caused so much terror that, sinew 
then, every sudden, groundless fear has 
been called panic. According . to- Pol¬ 
ya ti us, Pan saved tlie army of Bacchus' 
from great danger' by a wild scream, a 
thousand times repeated by tlie echoes of 
the woods and rocks. In the kittle of 
the Titans, Pan terrified the enemy 
by blowing in a sea couch.. The .an¬ 
cients believed that great armies were 
often struck during flic night with a sud¬ 
den terror, caused by .some god or do- 
mon to punish presumption. * 
Panacea ; a daughter of Esculapitis, 
(q. v.); tlie goddess of healing.. Bhe is an 
allegorical creation of poets and artists.' 
Her niune (ii.im«i/>) signifies the “ all- 
lmaiing- hence panacea , a universal rem¬ 
edy. 

Panama ; the Greek' tjame for tlie pic-. 
Hire of the Holy Virgin, of which-tlie. 
Greek Catholics have- ope in eveiy house, 
.on bpard <jf vessels, dfrc;, before which 
candles are kept burning. 

Panama ; a city ofCoiombia, capital 6f' 
the department of the Isthmus (New, 
GrasacuO, ° n the hay of the qame name.. 

* - '• *. • ,. * , ' > y 
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20,000. ■ It contains ti college, 'numerous scum Ho/knew perfectly-ive]l how to 
churches and rmwastenbs, a cnthctlml,an ■ sharpen the point of an epigram; hut hisv 
hospital, &o.' The Roadstead la exposed sittiro was always directed to the two, ihu 
.to violent nerth winds; ap<| tho.bay is so, to the person. He died'in 1765. Uis 


3iailoVv that, ships are Obliged to remain 
several miles below the* iO)vn, and dis¬ 
charge by flat-bottomed boats. The com¬ 
merce, however. Is ■ considerable, priiici- 
: pally with the English of Jamaica, add 
the North 'Americans. -The, pearl fishery 
furnishes a yearly export to tlie vnhfe of 
. above $40,0001 P’ho commerce of Pana¬ 
ma was wry Nourishing while the Span¬ 
ish intercourse with South America was 
.carried on in the galleons; hut it. lias 
since declined. The clintate is unheuitby, 
and the heat excessive. (Sec Congress.) 

Pa.vam v, Conorkss «>f. (See Con¬ 
gress.) 

Panama,* ls'rinrrs or. The result of a 
>erics of’ levelings, carried across die 
isthmus in 18*29, by. Messrs. Mov’d and 
. Kali hark, in the employ of (he-GpUnuhiau 
' government, enables us to inrrect some 
statements in the article ])<iri< n. From 
the Account of Mr. Lloyd, coimuunieat.ed 
to the royal society• in IKK), it appears 
Must, in the narrowest part of the isthmus, 
them is a hieuk of several miles in the 
• great chain of the. Andes, particularly be¬ 
tween (Jlingn-s and Cl in me, where there 
■ am extensive plains, not more, than 
.300—500 fljc.t in height. After (*.‘15 pair 
of levelings from Panama to Ln Hrujn, 
near The mouth of the Chngrcs, it was 
found that high-vyater mark in the Pacific 
is 13.55 I’cet higher than in’ tin* Atlantic; 

.but thru, at half tide, the level of the Pa- 
rifle is the same, with that of'the Atlantic, 
arid, at low .tide, is several fret lower. 

These circumstances induced the Colom¬ 
bian government to conceive the plan of a 
‘canal from Panama to Puerto Vein, on the 
Atlantic, side, which has a largo and se- 
‘ cure harbor, on<l y distant forty-three 

i ni}e * l i orth -nor tl i - west than Panama. A .. _ _ __ _, 

. vail-road between the two cities is already and gold crowns were conferred on men 
> iu progress.; ’ " of distinguished merit. 

Panard, diaries Francis: a French. Pamxoucke, Andrew Joseph; a book 
. poet, born about 1090, at Courville, near . seller nt Lisle, in Flanders, whfre he died 
Chartres, where he had a trifling employ- in 1753, aged fifty-two. He was the au- 
- inert t,ai id lived some ti|ne in olwcyrity. thor of several popular and useful compi-. 

until the cqmediun Lo Grand, having'soeif lations, and sonic original works. 

’ some of ids pieces, encouraged linn to. ' Pam 


wo As were* printed hi four' Vdlftmes,' 
t2mb., entitled Thi'dlre d (Envres dievn ■«. 

Panatiikna'.a ; a festival celebrated at 
Athens, in honor of in tutelary deity, Mi¬ 
nerva. Eriethonius, who instituted it (ac- ; 
cording to some, Orpheus was the (bund¬ 
er), called it jllfutnau; hut, when Theseus 
united the 'inhabitants of twelve districts 
into a city, the festival received the' name 
pmutihauta (from nm-, universal), I localise . 
it was thenceforth soleinuixed by all the 
tribes of Athens. The pi(ualh'n<pa were ’* 
distinguished into the greater and the less/ -. 
in hoili of which three kinds of gait* a 
were exhibited, conducted by ten presi¬ 
dents (ulhlothd/r). On the first day were 
races with torches in tija Oeramieus; on 
the sccoprl, gynuiical exercises, and imi- " 
tat ions of naval fights; on the third, con¬ 
tests of music and declamation, nud 
dramatic representations. An olive crown, - 
from die groves of Academus, and a ves- • 
set full of the finest oil, wen* the rewards 
of.the victor. Thou followed the. aacri- * 
fives, and the sacrificial feast. The great¬ 
er panntlmuia were distinguished from 
the less not only by their greater splendor 
and longer continuance, hut pnrfirulnrjy 
bv the solemn procession, in which the 
prphis, a sacred garment, consecrated ljv 
young virgins, and made of while wool, 
and adorned witli gold embroidery, repre¬ 
senting the battle of The giants, was carri¬ 
ed from the Acropolis into the temple of 
the goddess, whose, ivory statue was eov- 
* red with ir. The peplus was also used in ■ 
the panalheiuea as I he sail of a ship, which 
was moved through tile streets by secret 
machinery, and accompanied by a solemn 
procession. This festival was so holy,' 
that criminals vim released from the 
prisons on the occasion of its celebration, 


JWIIPj UIII4 ewim. ' *TV*ni-f 

Panckouckf., diaries Joseph, son of 
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academy of sciences, His house became 
the ,-resort of the most distinguished au- 
thors; and he conducted himself with 
, great liberality to those with whom' he 
; was connected in liis literary enterprises. 
He engaged in the publication of t the 
Mercnre «e France, and various other' jhj- 
riodiqul works, am! established the Moni- 
trur , under the direction of if. B. Maret, 

. since duke of JBasSano. Ho also formed 
tlie plan of the Encydopldir Methadiqm , 
consisting of a number of distinct diction¬ 
aries of the various branches of art, sci¬ 
ence tutd literature, of which ninety parts 
iiud been published in 1822. Ptmckpucko 
died J)ec. 19, 1598. He was the au¬ 
thor of Dc CHomme cl de la Ilejiroduclitm 
ties differents Individus (1791, 12mo.); 
’VrojluKtimiLfltre dr. Lucrece. [\7iS6, 2 vole., 
J2tw>.); and other works. 

Pancrah ; one of the many villages 
. which have, in course of time, become 
part of 1,maloti; oile mile and a half north 
of London Proper. In its well-known 
burial-place for Catholics, lie 1‘aoli, the 
chevalier I>’E<m (q. v.), Cuvalid, Woollet, 
&c. 

, Pancratium ; one of tliu contests of the 
ancient'Greeks, in which all four kinds 
of fighting were used (sec <Jpmmsium)\ 
also a contest; in which no means of oh- 
‘‘ laming the victory were left untried, 
where the antagonists lioth wvestlcil ami 
1 fought with the fist; also a light for life 
and death. 

Pa«d«<uomom; a general temple ior 
’the gods and demi-gods of antiquity ; an 
' assembly of demons. 

Pandects (from c.<r, every thing, and 
t't£tirQui, to include); a part of the corpus 
■; juris cirilis. (q. \.) It consists of a col¬ 
lection, systematically arranged, from the 
works of Uoiuau lawyers on jurispru¬ 
dence, to which the emperor Justinian (by 
whose command the collection was made) 
gave the ’force of law, A. J). 533, at the 
.same time declaring alt tlio writings of the 
jurists, and collections of the law, which 
had previously been auth< iritics, of uo forte, 
•j They were also called ttigtuta (froin digt- 
rtre, to nrrimge), because they were a col¬ 
lection of the scattered contents of many 
' works. (Seo Civil Law.) 

. Pandemos ; a Grecian surname of Vo- 
.' nusl According to some authors, The¬ 
seus introduced the worship of Venus 
, ■ Pandemos at. Athens, when lie first col- 
■' lected into one whole the different tribes 
(ilq/ioi j of Attica. According to .others, this 
surname arose frppi the circumstance that, 
the temple of Venus was situated in tlie 
. ’ market, the place of assembly of tlie whole 


people (iravm iniioo ); according tp others,; 
still, because Solon built this temple with 
tbo nione^ which-the public girls were 
obliged to pay. Hut Venus was worship- 
»pcd under tins name in other places at an 
early period. The image of Venus Pan-, 
demos at Elis, ridiiig upon a he-goat, by 
the side of that of Venus IJrpniu,'is worthy 
. of notice. Venue Pail demos hero appears 
iif opposition u> celestial love, as a symbol 
of prostitution. 1 

Pandit, in Hiudoostan; a learned 
Brahmin; one versed in tlie Sanscrit lan¬ 
guage, ami in the sciences, laws and re¬ 
ligion of the eonntry. 

Pan noons; the name formerly given to 
the Servian or Kaitzian loot-soldiers, 
coming from the lunimtaiiiH in the neigh¬ 
borhood of the villiigc Pandur, in the 
comity of Sol, iii Lower Hungary. They 
were, at first irregular troops. In 1750, 
they were made regular troops. They 
were formerly dreaded for their savage, 
mode of warfare. 

Pamioka (from it,,,., every, <W», gift); the 
first woman; so- called' because she re¬ 
ceived gills from ail the Olympians. 
Prometheus, driven* from Olympus by 
Jupiter, had formed man, and animated 
him with lira stolen from heaven. The 
indignant father of the gods determined 
to punish the offence, lb- commanded 
Vulcan to form u woman of clay, equal to 
the goddesses in beauty and' grace, arid 
to give her life and the power of speech. 
The god executed tlie coipmaud. Ac-', 
cording to other accounts, she was die 
creature of Prometheus, and tlie gods 
came down to see her, and conferred 
their gifts on her. Minerva instructed 
her in all works of female .skill. Venus 
endowed her ivitii beauty, and fascination. 
Mercury inspired iier with a desire - of 
pleasing, and i a light insinuating words.' 
Minerva carried her thus equipped iuto* 
the assembly of the gods, and nib admired 
the work. Jupiter, who presented to her 
a box or a chest, in which wero contained 
all human woes, then sent Mercury .to. 
Epimothcus, die brother, of Prometheus, 
with the fatal present. Prometheus had , 
warned him not to receive any of Jupi¬ 
ter's gifts; but f the chants of the .virgin ? 
’overcame his caution. Till that..flip?, . 
innu had lived-free from eyil, from op¬ 
pressive labor, and from' .disease, -But 
Pandora brought wifh h«fr the whole host 
of calamities, which rushed out; and, 
spread over die whole world, \yiien Epi- 1 
nictheuB, Or, os..some say,. Pandora,'had,;' 
out of euriesity, raised the cover of tfrp/ 
box, which a divine command had fbr- " 
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bidden them to open,' Hope alone re¬ 
mained ut the bottpfo of the box, which 
was suddenly dosed by foe rash ojiener; 
"and Abe aloue enables, man to-endure liis 
'miseries and hardships. , 

• 1'k.ytGYEic; a eulogy, either written or 
spoken, the object- of which is to give a 
favorable representation Of some person or 
thing. Historical' truth is' here so fur ren¬ 
dered subordinate, that the author exagge¬ 
rates the excdleiice-o'f the subject, to in¬ 
spire others with his own admiration. In 
the Grecian republics, this department, of 
oratory was lunch cultivated, nud the 
jwmegyric of Isocrates (q. v.^, notwith¬ 
standing its artificial elaborateness, is a 
■masterpiece of finished writing. In Ro¬ 
man literature, the best which we ]W»s8ess 
is the panegyric of Pliny the younger oil 
Trajan, both in classical style and in rhe¬ 
torical arrangement. 'Hie later Roman 


and foreign .ministers, apd tlie whole cor¬ 
respondence with foreign courts, were 
1 drawn up by him. lie' was >the inuin 
support of the Prussian system^. In .the 
Russian cabinet; but his infiuefaee bver 
Gatharine Inul much diminished .towards 
the rlose of his ministry, while that, of, 
his adversaries had increased. (Sec Cath¬ 
arine Jf.) Tlu; principles yn which lw. ■ 
conducted public atUurs were, that a 1 ■ 
state must always maintain its own dig- 
nity, without the interference of oIIkts, 
and that it is unWomhig a jiowerftil 
stale to have recourse to dissimulation , 
and artifice, hut ihnttiie most entire frank¬ 
ness should characterize all the measures 
of the ministry. His firmness was not to 
he shaken by threats or promises. He. 
always advised what la* thought was for 
the I test, and, in such a ease, lie opposed 
even his own mistress. He. died in 17Kk 


panegy rists'of the third and fourth centu¬ 
ry, are. valuable only to the historian who 
is seeking tor facts. Among the moderns, 
the French have something similar in 
their tiogej). (q. v.) 

Pansu, : a schedule or roll of such ju¬ 
rors as tho sheriff returns to pass upon 
i any trial; and impanelling a jury, is re- 
' turning their names in sueh schedule of 
parchment. In Scots law, the prisoner 
at lhe,l’!'r is ihe panel. 

Pa.n>.i., in joinery, Is a tymjamnm, or 
square piece of thin wood, suim-limrs 
carved, framed or grooved in a larger 
piece between two .upright pieces and 
two cross pieces. 

Panin 1 Nikita It tNoviron, count ; 
Russian minister of state, lorn in 17*8. 
llis family was originally from l.oeca, m 
Italy; his father'was general-lieutenant 
in the reign of Pester I. The young Pa- 
ltiti served, at fust, in the guards of the 
v empress Kliznhcih, heeame chamberlain 
in 1747, was minister plenipotentiary to 
Copenhagen, anti, rtjo years afterwards, 
to Siockltolm. ,<>« his return, he was 
made governor of the grand-prince Paul 
■ PctrevUch, and, "when Catharine it -as¬ 
cended the throne, in 17(jSI, was appoint- 
* ed minister of state. The War against the 
v'furk#, to tyhioh the troubles iu Poland 
. gave- rise; the exchange ofyhe duchy 
of Holstein for tho counties of Oidcn- 
btirg and Doltncuhorst (see Oldcfhurg), 
tt). me advantage of the younger line of 
•Holsteiu-Gottorp; foe peace with' foe 
Porto in 1774’; foe mediation of Russia at 
the peace of Teschcu; and, fondly, foe 
armed neutrality,-^were effected princi- 
’ pally, through his repreRcntaUdita Allfoe 
instrUOtions of the military, cothmandera. 


Pannoma, in aiiciunt history; the, * 
country iuhahited by the Pnminniuns, a . 
Thracian tribe, and situalcd between the 
Illyrians and Ohs, on the northern side 
of the Fasteni Alps. The efiiperov Au¬ 
gustus first succeeded in coiupicriug the. 1 
Illyrians and Dalmatians; he penetrated* 
into tin* mountains of the Pnuumiiaiis, 
and subdued them (A. D. 10). A dtin- 
g'Tons conspiracy of this people against 
tie’ Romans whs suppressed by Tiberius. 
They appear to have, afterwards settled, 
with the consent of the*Romans, on the 
Danube. It was probably under the 
emperor Claudius that their country was 
first organized into a Roman province. 
Pannutiia comprehends the eastern part of 
Austria and Stiria, all that, pan of Hunga¬ 
ry (still called Pamioniu) on the south of 
the Diutabe, u pan of Cnrniola und Croa- 
tia, till Sclavonic, attd * part of Rosuiu, 
along tho Wave. It was probably Adrian 
who jjivided it into Pamioniu supciHor or 
accidentalis (afterwards prima) unu Patitio- 
uiu interior, or oritnUtlis (afterwards «■- 
i-unda). After the Mareomimnic. wtir, P:ui- 
notiia was repeatedly ravaged by barba¬ 
rians. It suffered still more ut the time' 
of tho great migration of the nations. In, 
foe fourth century, the Vandals conquered 
a part of the country, and afterwards the 
Goths. It was entirely conquered by the 
Huns under Attilu. A ft or tlie death t>f 
this conqueror, iu 45tt, the kingdom of 
the Ifuns sunk buck within its eastern, 
limits on the Pontus. The Siuinalians,'; 
from w'Jioin are descended the Sclavotii-.;. 
aus of the present day, next settled on the 
mountains of Panuoiiia. Pam ion ia wAh ' 
also occupied, with the consent of foe 
emperor of foil East, by foe Gcpidte and 
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Ostrogoths. When the latter migrated to man begins* to think of the cause of things, 
Itolv.the Lombards' entered Pannouia,' he either separates the great original cause 


aud'subdued the Gcpid®, but, removing 
to Italy iu 568, left the country to the 
Avars, (see Jims), who were conquered 
by Charlemagne, and forced to embrace 
Christianity. PuTinouia was finally con- 


eiitirely from ptlicjr existences (which is 
monotheism (q. v.),'if| he believe iu .one. 
simple cause; ar polytheism, if he believe? 
in'several, or, at least, iu a multiplied . 
'emanation of causes frdtu the great origi- 


quered by the Hungarians, about die year nal cause), or he/belieycsUie great cause 
POO. (Sec Hungary.) to be witliin the universe, that is, he eon-, 

. ii _i_> ■ t .i • _...ip*,, i*,. n...i *..i ' ‘i. 


Panorama (from mu', all, the whole, and 
ipn/iu, view); a perspective view of u 
town or natural scene, projected on the 
plane of the horizon, invented by Robert 
Barker, an Englishman, in I? 87. The pan¬ 
orama may be considered as die triumph 

■ of perspective. The artist, from a high 
point, must take an accurato plan of (lie 
whole surrounding country, as far as dm 
eye cuu reach. Truth of representation 
.and closeness of imitation an: the great ob¬ 
jects to he aimed at jin panoramas, a ul the 
delusion must be ^promoted by the manner 
ill which the picture is put up and lighted. 
It is circularly disposed round tin: wails 
of a rotunda, go that the spectator who is 

. stationed in the centre, and prevented 
from approaching too near the painting, by 
' a railing, finds himself, as it were, on die 
Sfiot from which the view was taken. 
The light is admitted from above, without 
dazzling the spectator, from.whom the 
aperture, by which it enters is also con¬ 
cealed; and, as he sees no end to the pic.- 
■■ ture, in winch all the parts on: delineated 
in their true proportion to tin* whole, aifd 
with the liuturai coloring, tho illusion is 
complete. Robert Fulton introduced the 
panorama into l'niucc, mid panoramic 
views of a great number of cities and 
natural' scenes lia\e been exhibited, witli- 
iu U.ie last thirty years, in I'iuj|ipe and 
America, 'flu: TsUrcomma (from 
sulid^ or panstereorama, is a mi ufuture rep¬ 
resentation, in .relief, of towus uutWother 
objects, constructed of cork, pasteboard, 
or other light and flexible substances. 
Tho diornnut was invented iu France, 
' and differs from die panorama chiefly in 
being flat instead of circular, ami there¬ 
fore presenting only u particular v icw, like 
: any odicr picture, in front of you, and not 
all' around. The manner in which die 
light is introduced is essentially the same 
.. as in the case of the panorama. 

Rantaxonk; n mask of die Italian 
; comedy. (See Mask.) From him the 
pantaloons have their name, because lie is 
dressqd in wide, loug garments of this 

■ sort. * • 

■, Pastaiooxs. (Sec Pankdom.) 

Pantheism (from to ^ tho body of 


siders die universe itself to be God, which 
is pantheism. This belief is generally do: 
offspring of materialism (q. v.) consistent- ‘ 
ly carried out. Some persons, how¬ 
ever, have also applied 'the word pntidtf- 
’ ism' to that ^loetrine of dieulogy according 
to winch God’s spirit not only pervades' 
every thing, but every tiling lives through 
him and in him, and there is nothing 
without him (.'kts*i)f the. Jlposlhs, xvii, ‘27 
etseq.; F.phrs. iy, (I). The character of 
this doctrine depends upon what is und<*i- 
siood by GW, and iu what relation we 
consider existing things to .stand to lii:n, 
which must essentially determine our 
moral and religious notions. The chief 
modern supporters of pantheism, as liv.-t * 
defined, are generally considered to lie 
Bruno and Spinoza; hence Sphmzisni i.} . 
often, yet wrongly, used for pantheism. 
Most of tin* m stems of the. Greek philoso¬ 
phers hav” this basis. Tin* religions of 
lieallien antiquity are p*iutiioistie in no 
liir as they take for granted njide, or a 
tonuiug jiiM'.m; of nature, which ilet r- 
mines evi-.y thing. , 

Pantheon (from the Greek wm*. ever}', 
ami •■.«' deity) signified, iu autiquin, 
a temple sacred to all the principal dei- 
ti'’s id common. The most tuuious is 
the pantheon at home, which Agrippa,- 
tiej liivorite of Augusjus. built on the, 
rumpus .Martins. Pope Boniface IV. con¬ 
secrated it, in U07, to the Yirain Mary 
and all the martyrs; hence it is still called ' 
Si. Maria ad maiiyras. .It is drill* more 
commonly callul the rotunda; on account 
of its form, it is one of ike finest edi- . 
tiros of Rome. Its stone roof vaulted, 
and thrdugb a large hole ui the centre of.- 
the roof the interior is lighted. . The wdll- 
presemd portico seefurf to he of a later * 
period, than the tetnplo itself; it cousins ! 
of sixteen' columns. of* Oriijrjtul gfomte, 
each of which is fifteen feet ih cketmriw, 
mice.. The interior was-formerly adorii- * 
yd with the mo$t bpauUfiii statues of i lie... 
various deities, of which the best..were;' 
earned, by Constantine, tp* C^nstflgiitiiiOr^. 
pie. At present, therji am/iu’.thi: eight* 
niches, eight fine rolitmufy placed.tjjere >, 
by the emperor. Adrian. Tho 'heigh; of 


.: all existing tilings, mid o»i, God)* When■ ‘the templo is equal to. the width* l ev I»J7 ■ 
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feet. The diameter of the openin g in the Africa, from Barbary to the .most remote 
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■ porphyry. It has suffered ralich from the 

■ emperors, the harbarianst and tjhe popes. A 
smaller jiantheon, at Rome, is, according to 
Montfaueon, considered to nc the pantheon 
of the Minerva Medico. Ruins of a mag¬ 
nificent fmntheon, which Adrian caused to 
be built qt- Athens, am still extant. It was 

- supported by 120 colimiiis. The panthe¬ 
on in Pans was begfin in 17f>4; it is in 
the form of a cross, 339 feet long and 253 
fruit broad, imitiug, in its style, llie Greek 
and Gothic..' It was consecrated to Sr. 
Genevieve, but, in the beginning of the 
revolution, was called pantheon, and ap- 

■ preprinted to the reception oi the ashes 
of great men. It tlieh received tlio in- 
scripiion Jlur Grands Homines IjO Patrir. 
Jti rmtutissanlc. The Bourbons removed 
this inscription, and placed tin: following: 
1). O. M. Sub Invoc. S. Gcnoveftr. hud. 
X l r . Dicrxi'it, Lud. X J 111. tiislihiil. 
After the revolution of July, 1830, the 

' people, in an immense mass, restored the 
unfair and simple French inscription. 
Tlie vaults under the climrh are skilfully 
arranged fiir the ivceprioii of the remains; 
they nre. neither damp, dark, nor gloomy. 
The loud>8 of Voltaire uud Rousseau him 
. been taken from their original situation, 
and placed in an obscure vault. The rel¬ 
ics of Benjamin Constant were lately de¬ 
posited them. The busts ol* Fo\ and 
Manuel have been lately placed in the 
pantheon. « 

I’.v.vrnr.a {frlixpardvs). There is much 
discrepancy of opinion among jiaturulisls 
as to the distinctive diameters of the pan¬ 
ther and leopard, most zoologists having 
assumed that the former bail six or. seven 
. tows of black spots in tlie form of loses, 
‘that is, formed by the assemblage of live 
. or sik simple spots, oil each flank, whilst 
the latter bait ten rows of still smaller spots. 
Mr. Rowdich, tiowi-vfr, stales that some 
skins procured in Africa proved that this 
distinction was erroneous. -Mr. Tciii* 

. jninck consider the leopard of Cuvier 
as a variety of the, panther of the same 
author,And classes them both as leopards; 
and Btifion eonfoiiuds the jaguar with ih^ 
panther. The panther of Temmiuck is 

S he F. chatyb.ctita, found iu Eastern Asia, 
t i.s observed ,by It’iivier, thut this cannot 
.lie.the panther of tips- ancients, as they 
; procured tlie vast, numbers exhibited sit 
•Ropie from Africa. > Pliny slates, that* 
Bcauros exhibited at one tune.one bun*' 
..d&d.aad fifty', Pompey the jGhreat, foijr 
'hundred stnd tcn; Augustus, fonrhundrud 
’• twenty. The panther is,still foundin 
!■. 1 ■ -43* . . 
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Pennant, what the tiger to’Asia; with 
this difference, (hat it prefers tile flesh of 
brutes to that of human beings. It is 
almost untamable, always retaining its 
fierce, malevolent aspect, and perpetual 
muttering growl. Tlie female is pregnant ■ 
about nine weeks, and the young tiro born 
blind, continuing so for aiiout nino riaysfc 
The animal known under the name of 

t ianther, or mure gcneildly painter, in the. 

\ States, is the cougar or punm. (See -, 
Puma.) 

JS.vroMiMi:; ihe art nfcxpressiiigueiion* ' 
and emotion by gestures, iu the largest sense, 
of tlie vvonl. Every lively conversation is 
accompanied by gestures, though very dif- ■ 
ferent both in nature and amount iu differ- 1 
• ••a nations. Tlinralmuttomiiccofu speech 
in the Kngli-h p'lvliamciit, accompanied 
only by a simple motion in emfibatic p3s- 
sag* s, would not suit an Italian, who dr-, 
lights iu seeing u monk passing up and. 
down the street whilst lie. preaches, with 
lliecriteiliv in one iiand.aud a handkerchief 
iu the other, to wipe olfllm moisture with 
which his exeiiement covers his cheeks; 
nor would even Talma’s gesticulation suit 
all eountrii s; \ el the art of e.xpressivtyges- 
ture deserves in he ranked among tin; fine 
arts. The Greeks cultivated it much; hit 
with them and the Romans, it took, like all 
their other fine, arts, a clastic character, 
and tin- expression of individuality was as 
mueli as jiossihle suppressed ; hence, also 
their masks. The mimic art with the 
ancients was connected with declamation 
and music on the one hand, and wiilt tlu; 
dance on the oilier. Of the mimii' dauci s . 
Xenophon gives us n lively picture, iu bis 
[Saurpict ami his Anabasis, vi, I, $ 3, H. 
They were mostly representations of 
mythological subjects, or were of a warlike 
character. The Romans bad actors very 
distinguished for impressive gesticulation, 
of whom Roscius is the most celebrated.. 
His instructions were eagerly sought for by 
orators. In modern times, tlie art is wtll v . 
neglected. We ife lint, suppose, indeed, K 
that the delivery of the ancient actors, 
could he advantageously imitated by.our - , 
(larliamentiiry debaters or pulpit orators,, • 
yet Wc rail hardly doubt thut they would . 
awaken vastly more interest by a more 
careful study’of this art of gesticulation. 
Among many, works on this subject, GilU 
Austin’s Chmuwinia is distinguished. ‘..In f ■■ 
•pantomime, the. performer relies solely t * 
upon gestures. If an action in represent¬ 
ed by a mimic dance, we have thus bullet 
(rj. v.): tlie bullet therefore is always {Kioto- 





mimic, but the pantomime dot's not Mecca-. 
sarily require' tin; dance. , The (Greeks 
: had arrived ai the separation of gesture 
■ ifronidi*elauHitk>n,ou vvhiah tho pantomime 
ia founded; thus we find that out! person 
represented a character by gestures and 
artificial motions, guided by music (which, 

‘ together, the Greeks called onxnttt, the- 
Homans, saltatia), w hiist another jierforin- 
ed the declamation. .Moreover, single 
situations, particularly comic .scenes, were 
sometimes pantoniimicully performed 
' among them (e. g. at ha injects), but the 
.true pnut'onmne they liud not. The word 
pantomime was invented in Italy; it meant, 
originally, an artist who imitates only by 
gestures. At a later period, entire theatri¬ 
cal representations, consisting of gestures 
only*, wen* railed mdlaiio punlommontm. 
This species of performance was particu¬ 
larly develop'd under the, first Homan* 
emperors. IJarln Hus (q. v.) and l’yladitt 
(the tVvo groat rivals in this art), Hvias and 
others, were celebrated in the times of 


works in all languages are chronologically 
arranged,- the place of printing given, also 
a short account of them, and tho libraries 
and publications.in which they am con¬ 
tained. Panzer died July l), 1805, JcgV 
iijg a very valuable library. ' 

I* ao ; Clunesjj for fortress , the same as 
Tchai, Otui, &c., alt .of which appear in 
geographical names. 

I'aoi.i, Pascal, a Corsican .officer, dis¬ 
tinguished bv his exertions to maintain 
the independence* of Iris native country, 
was l*oru in Corsica,'in 1730, and was the 
second son of Hyaeiqthus Paoli, a-man 
of considerable influence in tin: island. 
The cireumstauc.es of* the country in¬ 
ducing him to remove, with his lannly, u> 
Naples, Pascal was there educated at the 
Jesuits’ college, lie was still engaged in 
the prosecution of his studies, when hi- 
eoiintryinen, who had long been strug¬ 
gling ibr freedom against this Genoese, by 
whom they were held in subjection, sent 
him uu invitation to become* their chief. 


Augustus, and not until intently gave o<*- lb: accepted the proposal, and, goiug To 
easmn to riots, as the people took the Corsica, was appointed' to the supreme 
greatest interest in these jierfurmaiici government of rlic isinud in July, 1755 ■ 
Hut the pantomimes became so wanton, 'Having organized a regular plan" tor tin* 
tlml many ancient authors consider this conduct ol alfairs, both ei\il and military, 
exhibition, in which tin: Homans took a l’aoli ojtjMjsed the (*enoe.-e with such ' 
passionate inti‘test, among the causes of spirit and success, that, afior they bad enr- 
the decline ol Homan greatness. The ried on hostilities against him "for nearly 
ancient pantomimes 'probably ceased with 1«:u jears, they entered into a treuty with 
t lhe decay of tbq Roman theatre, In the France, in pursuance of which a body of 

■ Italian mask a vestige of it remained. The French tt oojw? was sent to their assistance, 
pantomime, in the strictest souse, that is,. aud, finding tlumselvus still unable, hi 
iinaccumjMiiieil with dancing, is an in- conquer the island, they at fenjrth made a 
ventiou of modern times. More frequently, surrender of their claims of sovereignty 

. however, it has been united with tho dance, over it to tho French government. -The 
.and chiefly cultivated by the Italians and duke de Choiseul endeavored to prevail 
’ French. Nov eric (q. v.), who must be. con- on Paoli to submit to the new urrhnge- 
sidered as the dither of the modern French ment, aud aceejrt of the office of.coni- 
danoe,' made a pantomime of Voltaire’s m;mdtT-in-chief, under tho authority t>f 
Scmimmis. V\ ith some Oriental nations, France. Hut he rejected nil'overtures of. 1 
jHirtieqlnrly with tho Persians aud Chinese, accommodation, and opposed with vjgii* 
jtaatoinimes accompanied by music, form the dangerous cncniics he had nf>w to eii- 1 

■ otic of the chief amusements. < counter. At first he wilts successful, ami a,.- 


' country clergyman, at Kizeiwang, and were sent thither,' and, Overpowered by' ' 
afterwards at Nuremberg. His chief ^numbers, Paoli found it necessary to con- ," 
, jvqrjcsare a History of the Gcrinau 'J'rans- suit, his personal safety -by flight fronvbis. 
lation of the Bible by Luther (178b); native country. Hfe made hw way tp the. 
Annals of the Karly German Litorature sea-const, and, einhar^ng .O»/bi>ard ' ! ’n!l.’ ' 
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ftetiaiun, ami took life departure from My cnllet 
1 England. April 31$, 1790, attended by cared the 
deputies from Corsica,?l»e presented him- that no u 
« at the bar of the national assembly at pope exec 
♦‘aris.-where lu- wps received with cntlm- Papaw 
sinsm, olid took the bath' of fidelity to the ‘ is a shrub 
French govern merit. TJie progress of ingailpu 
:he revolution disappointed the hopes fortieth ] 
" which he had conceived; hiit. lie con- some deg 
tinned the connexion with France till cm side i 
alter the execution of Louis XVI, when however, 
ho ahandoued his tdlngr.ince, anti was in- ern Slate; 
vested with his original dignities of presi- basin of 
dent, of, the ctmsvua, or national council, fitrms tint 
and commander-in-chief of the island. oral acres, 
He was encouraged to adopt these mean- extreme f 
ores hy the promise of. jismsQihcc from vor.ibio.-il 
Great Britain; -and, in February, 171)1, an height of 
English smny laiukd in Cornica. Un the hasc, of > 
T-Itli of June following, a meeting took hasivceiv 
pliici 1 of deputies tiom tile dificrout parts of usimina li 
rhe island, when, through the influence of w/mr, a 

• Pauli. a decree was made,-declaring the tru| 

separation of Corsica from France, and invites Ion 
it* union to the llriiisli empire. Paoli the flown 
* rjhseipin/f ly returned to England, in enu- purplish I 
sapience of sorno difference, with the inches lo 
viceroy, sir <J. Eliot. Having had the several It 
misfortune to lose, the hulk of his prop- ripe, it is 

‘ erty llirengli a commercial failure at pulp is sc 
Leghorn, he was reduced to difficulties to the In? 
bu his return to I.ondon; lair, his pension The vvoot 
■ being restored, lie w'us'relieved from hist, is applied 
embarrassment, and passed the remainder hilar into 
of nis (lays in tpim|uiHil\. He died in of the it 
London, February a, 1 t*07. (See 1 his- Three oth 
well’s .7 rrounl of Corsica.) more soul 

i,' I’aoi.o, F»a, (See Paul of /Y/itYc.j* a fourth i 
Pvoi,»* (iiovio. (See Jovius.) get her wi 

Pai’ai ». {Hw-i*opr.) tuteugeti 

Papas. 'Hu: aneiiau (.’reck miitff'js (}>«- Tint trim 
pa.‘fattier), at present the name given Jy diflcre: 
V> every clergyman in the Greek Cutho- East. Jndi 
- h<*. church, is the original fit'papa, pope, habit of i 
,' papal, pope, &c. Zealous ns cardinal of about) 
MarcgijuS- is' for the S,'lory rtf the. Roman plo stem, 
see, he allows that in tin* East, as well as and nakei 
in the West, the title papas (or pope) be- top, and 
Ibtigcd to ull bishops in tho first, centuries; the fuller 
and the fide was even' bestowed on veno- jiart of it 
rabln'clerk* In the times} of Cyprian, footstalks 
. St. Afultrofeiufi, Jerome, Augustine, every vidurl int 
bishops had the title bC pope, ns .their writ- which an 

• Wiovv. \ At the seventh , (Ecumenical flowers ai 

• coyttril, in 8fi9, at Constantinople, only and are •< 
the fobr* patriarchs of the Greek church long ped 

, ■ were called popes,' and the. hisliop' of very nm 

• Romp determined to appropriate the title fcomposn 
to himself; hit it refjtiirpd the fron;hand suppurtui! 
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hly called & council, which excorntmmi- f ' 
eared the emperor Henry, and declared v 
that no one had the right to the title of , 
pope except the bishop of Ilopie. 

IVapaw. The plant so named, with us, 
is a shrub, or rarely a small tree, inhabit' 
ing all parts of the V. States south of the 
fortieth parallel of latitude, ami even 
some degrees farther north, on the west¬ 
ern side. of the Allcghanies. It is rare,’ 
however, in the Kwvcr parts of the Houtli-. 1 
ern Staffs, and is niost ahundaut in the 
hasiti ol‘the Ohio, witere it sonietiroes . ‘ 
fin-ms thickets occupying exclusively, sev--'- 
cr:tl acres. Its presence is indicative of 
extreme fertilitj in the soil; and,in a fa- 
vor.ible.'ilualiou, it i-pmeiimesattains the. 
height of thirty feet, with a diameter, at 
has*, of mx or eight indies. Tint piipnw'. 
lias received from ImUiii'ims the name of ’ 
usimina Iriloha, and belongs to the ano- . 
Mivr<r, a family of plants almost oxclu-. 
siwly tropical. The leaves jut five, or six 
indies long, elongated, and wedge-shaped; ■ 
the flowers are large, pendent,'and dark 
purplish brown; the fruit is about three ' 
inches long, thick, jleshv, and contains 
several huge triangular stones ; when 
ripe, it is of u yellowish color, and the 
pulp is soft and edible, but it is insipid 
to tho taste, and is not. much esteemed. 
The wood is extremely soil, spongy,' and 
is applied to no use in (bo arts. The ceb • 
hilar integument of' tho bark, especially 
of tin* roots, exhales a nauseous odor. 
Three other speeics of asii/iina inhabit the 
more southern jmrtsof the F. States, and, 
a fourth i« found in Mexico. These 'o- 
gethor with ilia common ]u»]viw, consti¬ 
tute a genus exclusively North American. 
Tins true papavv(rortYtf papaya) is a wide¬ 
ly difi'erent plant, and a native of the 
East. Indies. It hug very much of the 
habit of a palm, aud attains the height 
of aljout twenty feet, having a thick, situ- ' 
plo stem, herbaceous in its consist cnee, 
aud naked till within about two fcetoftljo 
top, and marked with tins cicatrices of 
the fallen leaves, throughout the greater 
]tart of its length. Tin* loaves have long \ 
footstalks, are wry large, aud deeply di¬ 
vided into seven, nine, or eleven lobes, - 
which are sinuate and incised. The nude, ., - 
flowers .are. pure white, agreeably scented, / 
and are disposed in loose, clusters - upon ^ 
long peduncles; the female- flowers-are;/ 
very numerous, largo and Is'lf-^Jiajted,, ., 
Composed of six yellow petals, and are,' ' 


•to himself; hit it retired them>n;hanrl supported on short, simple jifdtmeles. 
• of Gregory VII to iftariy the plan into of } The, fruit is oval, liirrowdu, about large 
. Vfrtofc - HO asseinliled feme Italian bishops' as a small melon, full of a sweetish .pulp. 


as a small melon, full of a sweetish .pulp, 
and contains - oblong, wrinkled aud-brown 
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or blackish seeds, it is eaten both in a ■ 

' crude state mid prepared in various inan- 
ners, and lias an aromatic, sweetish and 
'tolerably agreeable flavor;, but,’when cul- t 
’ ■ rivaled in our greenhouses, the fruit is 
• ! entirely worthless. This plant is remark-' 
able for the rapidity of its growth, rising 
to the height of six feet in about* six 
months; it flowers and bears fruit through¬ 
out the year. Four other species of carira 
. inhabit the intertropicnl parts of America, 
.and, according to Bart ram, one is (buiul 
iu Eatft Florida, but it has not been seen 
liiore by later travellers. * 

Pxpf.r, History or'. The most aimient 
kind of pajvcr, the Egyptian, was made of 
'die cyperus papyrus. (Sec Papyrus.) Ac¬ 
cording to the information handed down 
: to us, the skins or fibres were separated in 
thin layers from the blade of tlio grass, and 
• spread upon a table moistened with water 
from tlio Nil'-. The same adhesive water 
was treated, and tlio layers were wet with 
it. I 'pon the, first layer another was placed, 
pressed and dried iu tlte sun, and smooth¬ 
ed with a tooth. The ago of this nil-im¬ 
portant invention is uncertain. Iu later 
times, the Romans ddvoted great industry 

■ to the preparation of pa|ier; they had 
rlieir glntautlarrx (those who glued the 
pa|Hir), nudkaturcs (hamrribrers), Are. Ac¬ 
cording to Pliny, the sheets of the Romans 
Wert! generally thirteen inches wide. 
There are, however, distinguished anti¬ 
quarians, and among them the. fatuous 
cheValior Lamloliiia (diet! 1810, in Bie.iiy), 

. who maintain that it was the pith of 
die plant which the ancients chiefly used 
for the purpose of mukilig paper; uud ho 
supjKirto his opinion by ingenious expert-. 

, meats made with a plant growing near 
•riyraeuso, and which corresponds to the 
description given by the ancients of the 
papyrus. The Egyptian paper was called 
lit-JX-n. papyrus, churin jEgyptiaca or AY- 
tinea. , The greatest quantity of jaiper 
. was mude in Alexandria, winch greatly 
increased its wealth by it- commerce iu 
this article. In the filth ceutury, this pa¬ 
per wus Tendered very dear by heavy 
' taxes. In tiro eighth century, it begun to 
be supplanted by cotton paper: yet it was 

■ used in Italy until the eleventli century. 
The nativob of Mexico, before the Hpun- 
isli conquest, prepared their paper from 

. the leaves of the agave (<]. v.), iu a uuui- 
' tier, resembling the ancient t mode of pre- 
. {Hiring papyrus. They removed all the 
. fleshy substance from tho leaves, by.put¬ 
ting the plant in'Water; laid .the remaining 
; • 'fibrous textures one oil the other, mid be- 
'i smeared th&u with, a cltiyOy substance, 

V' ' . . i *. *■ * 
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which gave to the whole much £m/tess 
And elasticity. 1 Besides the papyrus, there 
cue remnants of ancient paper made of 
the inner bark qf trees, which, however, 
.does not toem to have been so general, oib 
account*of its brittleness. The papyrus 
toerha to be better fltted for resisting the 
tooth of time that; any othur writing 
material. To give a single instance: Mr." 
SaUlier, at Marseilles, who possesses a 
number of Egyptian pupyrus manuscripts, 
has two roils, which Champollion the 
younger, wheu embarking. for Egypt in 
18 f <i9, discovered to contain the history of 
the wars and reign of Fesostris the threat; 
their dale is that of flu 1 ninth year of his, 
reign. But Sesostria-Rhamses, .or (he 
Great, according to* the calculations of 
German ehronologists, Jived in the time 
of Moses; being, it is supposed, the sou 
of the Pharaoh who jh.* risked in the Red 
sea. Whatever may be thought of tho 
date assigneih to these manuscripts, it i« s 
certain that tlieir age is very great. In 
the clovcnth and twelfth centuries, much 
was written on membranes. ,jfbe Ara¬ 
bians became acquainted, in 704, A. !),, 
with the cotton paper in Buchuria, pre¬ 
pared it themselves of raw cotton, and 
transplanted the art to Spain in the elev¬ 
enth century. In that country, where 
water-mills wore in use, tlte first pajtor- 
milis also were set up, and at a later pe¬ 
riod carried over (about the year MOO) to 
Ituly, France and Germany. ‘ h\ these 
mills the manufacture of [taper from cot¬ 
ton rags was commenced. This cotton 
[nffter was known under tho name of 
chartu serica, c ottonea, gossyjrina, xylim , 
dnmttscena, also Parcmnena (Iracd. It 
differs from tlte iihen [tiiiter by its Jess 
compact texture, and by more easily’ 
breaking and blotting. Most of the Amer¬ 
ican printing paper is made of cotton, on 
acdouut of tlio great use of cotton fabrics 
compared with linen in tiiis country; uud 
lor this reason it is mostly soft uud liable 1 
to he torii. But, to judge, from the aj>-* 
pcaranr.e of some remnants of Spanish [wi- ■ 
jier of tho twelfth century, attempts were 
made ns curly as that time to add linen.-' 
tags to the cotton ones, which probably 
led, nt a litter period, to the invention of - 
linen paper. Proper linen paper bardly 
makes its • appearance.. before J 31$";. but 
from that* year the archives.-of the bo’s- ‘ 
pital iu. Kuufhetun,. in.‘Germany, contain 
documents upon, linen paper; ahd hi the f 
.city afchive&df the sable.phipedpeu-/ 
/meats of l&H, npon.'the home '. 

‘kind., of paper: fuyico it is ^probable that : 
the first flnen ^oper was made in, Gertna-, 
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:iy. Spain and Italy have no lineit jiapcr 
before tfa« year 13B7, in their, archives or 
libraries. This paper Was «6t derived 
from China, its the Chinese to 'thin (Jay 
manufacture their paper of raw hemp and 
tTfo rind of fyuubnos.aqd mulberry-trees.- 
Linen {taper is esteemed tho best, oil a<*- 
<-ount of its firmness atid durability. The 
English nt present make the finest pains-; 
ft-ey have brought it to great perihelion in 
.. .port of whiteotsssj firmness and fineness, 
though the old pa|ier, with a yellow tinge. 


Paper-Making. The combination of 
flexilAe, fibres by which pojter is produced,' 
dajxtnds on the minute subdivision of the 
fibres, and their subsequent cohesion. Lin - 
en i^ud cotton rugs are tine common ’ma¬ 
terial of which paper is made; intt hcin}> 
and some oilier lihrous substances arc, 
used tor tlie coarser kinds. These mate¬ 
rials, alter iR-ing washed, are subjected to 
the action of a revolving cylinder, the sur- ; 
fiu:o of which is furnished with a lttimber 

.. . of sharp teeth or cuttej-s, which arc so, 

was probably better for the eyes than the placed as to act against other cutters fixed 
dazzling white paper used at present. The underneath the cylinder. The rags arc 


dazzling 

French also manufacture very line paper. 
The Italians and Hermans make the cheap¬ 
est paper, as durable as tliat -if the na¬ 
tions already mentioned, but not so line. 
The manntacnire of paper has of late rap¬ 
idly increased in the l 1 . .States. Accord¬ 
in'? to mi estimate in 189!), the whole 
quantity made in this country amounted 
:u alfout five to seven millions a year, tuid 
enplojcd from ten to eleven thousand 
jtersous. Hag.-, an: not imported from 
Indy and Germany to the same amount us 
formerly, because people lien- save tliem 
more carefully ; and the value of the rags, 
; .ink. &e., saved annually in the IT. States, 
js believed td amount to two. millions of 
dollars. Machines for making paper'of any 
length art' modi employed in the IT. States. 
The, quality of American jwiper 1ms also 
improved; hut, as paper becomes much 
ivf , " r by keeping, ids difficult tey have it 
■if the best quality iu this country, the 
'litcrest of ca;>ital being too high.’ Tins 


kept immersed in water, and continually 
exposed to the action of the cutters for a 
number of hours, till they arc minutely 
divided, and reduced to a thin pulp. 
During this process, a quantity of chloride , 
of lime is mixed with the rags, the ^ffert 
of which is to bleach them, by discharging ' 
the coloring matter, with winch any |tart 1 
of them may he dyed, or otherwise im¬ 
pregnated. Utdiire the discovery of this 
mode of bleaching, it wus necessary to 
assort the "rags, and select only those 
which went white, to constitute, .white pa- 1 
per. Ilj however, the blenching process 
he carried too far, it injures the texture of 
the. {taper by corroding aud weakening 
the, fihrest The pulp, composed of the 
fibrous particles mixed with water, is trans¬ 
ferred to a large vul, suid is ready to ho 
math; into paper. The workman is pro¬ 
vided with a mould, which is u square 
frame with a fine wire bottom, resembling 
a sieve, of the size of the intended sheet. 


paper used here for priming compares AVith this mould ho dips up a portion of 


very disadvantageous!}- with that of Hug- 
laud. Much w nipping paper is now made 
of. straw, am! paper for trackthrough is 
prepared iu Germany from’the poplar 
'rec.' A letter of Mr. Brand, formerly a 
civil officer in tipper Provence, in France 
(whieh-eontiiiris many pine forests), dated 
Feb. 12,* 1830. has beqji published iu the 
French {tapers, containing an account of 
his successful experiments to make course 
jiapcr of the pine trci?. The experiments 
m others have led to th6 same results. 
Any of oui* readers, interested in this sub¬ 
ject,-can fiqd Mr. Brand’s letter in tlie 
Conrrier I'rdxtcais of Noy. 27, 1830, d 
French paper published in New York, 


the thin pulp, and holds it iu a horizontal 
direction. The water runs out through 
the interstices of the win's, and leases a 
coating of fibrous particles, iu the form of 
a sheet, upon tlui bottom of the mould 
The sheets finis formed are subjected to 
pressure, first lietween felts or woollen 
cloths, and afterwards alone. They are, 
then sized, by dipping them in a thin solu • 
lion of gelatin, or glue, obtained from tho 
slireds and [Hirings of animal skins. The. 
use of the size is to increase lltf strength 
of the {taper, aud, by filling its interstices,' 
to prevent the ink from spreading among, 
the fibres Tty capillary .attraction, hi 


_, .. ,_ _ __ hhlt'mg paper, the usual sizing is omitted. 

Insult-works near Hull, Massachusetts* Tlie paper, after being dried," is pressed, • 
’in whieli the' s'ea-water is made to flov^ examined, selected, and made into quires 
slowly, over sheds of pi lie,'hi order to‘eva{'i- arid reams. Hot-pressed paper is rendered 
’ oratefthe waiter found .large quantities of - giossv by pressing it between hot plates, 
-ti-while suteta r nee-^th0 fibres of the {tine . of pqiishcd ntetttl. Paper is also inanb- 
’ wxxkl dissolved. and carried off by tljo factured by mac.hiuery,and one of the most 
; brine^whkh seerafcd. to require nothingingenious ruethotls is tliut invented,by the 
hut glue to convert it iiito paper. - Messrs. Fourdrinier. Iu tjtis. arrange- 
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merit, instead of moulds, tho pulp is re- &c., by pressing it into oiled. moulds, 
ceivod Ui a contiuual stream, upon thy. When dry, itis covered* with a mixture 
surface of'an cudless web, or brass- wire,' of size ajtid lamp-black, arid, varnished, 
.which extends round two revolving cyl- ■ t Pa4>ii.Io, or Better*i.y ; a large genus 
inflow, and is kept in continual motion of insects belonging to the lepidoptera, now 
forwards, Ut the same time that it Has a * divided into a great number of sob-genera, 
' tremulous or vibrating motion. ‘ The pulp tho genus papilla of Uirinteus forming the 
is tlms made to form a long, continued family of dmnrn of LatreiUo, whilst the 
sheet,‘which is Wiped off from the win* geiius is restricted to such of tliis family 
web by a revolving cylinder covered as have naked chrysalids, of an angular 
with flannel, and, after being compressed form, and attached by thetnil: the perfect 
Jietween othfer cylinders, is filially wound insect has six legs; the internal border of 
into a coil, upon a reel prepared for the the inferior wings isconcav.e*orscalloped; 
purpose. Another machine for making in fact, it only includes the first division of 
paper consists of a horizontal revolving the Linmean genus, viz. the ajutted. One 
cylinder of wire weh, which is immersed of the most remarkable mid. interesting 
in the vat to the depth of more than half circumstances connected with this lie-aud¬ 
its diameter. The water penetrates into ful class is their series of transformations 
litis cylinder, lieing strained through the before reaching a perfect state.. The lb- 
wire yveb, at the same time depositing a male butterfly lnys a great quantity of 
coat of fibrous jjarddes on the outside of eggs, which produce caterpillars, destruc- 
the cylinder, which constitute jiaper. Hie live to the foliage of almost all \ cgetaliles. 
strained water flows off through die liol- , A tier a short life, these asstmic a now form, 
low axis of the cylinder, and the paper is and become chrysalids—the tomb of the 


wound from the part of the cylinder 
, above water, in a continued sflect. 

Parer iVl os ky. (See CircuiatingMediv m.) 

Parer Mulhkhki. (See Mulberry.) 

Paphos. There were two rides of this 
name in the island of Cyprus—old Paphos, 
ten stadia distant from the western coast, 
upon a height; and new Paphos, situ¬ 
ated on the sea-shore. The first was 


caterpillar and the cradle, of the butterfly. 
Those chrysalids are attached in various 
ways, and are of various form's; some of a 
corneous apjwaraiice, with brilliant golden' 
or argentine, spots; others resembling a 
silken pod; within this covering the pro¬ 
scribed and often disgusting caterpillar 
I incomes the agile and brilliant butterfly—- 
a change which poets have made typical 

Hlf* ■■kllWitwtulllil an nil Alan 


famous in antiquity for the worship of . of immortality. The mode in which the 
Venus, thence called Paphia , or Cypria. perfect insect is packed in his narrow ceil, 
- It was said that Venus hero first landed, is very curious, it is fully described in 
when she arose out of the sea. Here was the works of Swammerdam. When the 


au old image, of the goddess, not made to, 
represent the human form, hut a white, 
twisted stone, terminating in a point; also 
tho eldest temple in- the island, which 
contained large treasures, arid in which 
bloodless offerings were presented to Ve¬ 
nus (Astartc, Aphrodite), such as incense 
. and garlands ul flowers. This image, to¬ 
gether with an old tradition, seems to 
prove that the early worship of the god¬ 
dess, hi this place, was accommodated to 
' tho Phoenician and tiyrian religious rites. 
New Puphos was famous as a place of 
'commerce, and for-its hnriior; it suf¬ 
fered. greatly by earthquakes, and was 
nearly destroyed by - them"' during the 
' .reign of Augustus. Paul here preached 
the gospel to the proconsul Sergius. 

Papier Machk4b a suiistance made of 
cuttings of whiter brown jutper, boiled 
in water, and lieumm in a mortar till they 
are reduced into tytii l of paste, and then 
boiled-with asoluf^m or gum Arabic, or 
‘ of size, to give tenacity to the. paste, which- 
is afterwards formed; ihto different toys, 

i.‘ , . • * i.'c ‘ ■ # .8 


period of its coiiflncmont has elapsed, the 
fly escupcs from its prison-house by dis¬ 
gorging a frothy liquor,, which dissolves 
the . glutinous matter that gives solidity to 
the chrysalis, and this at last yields to tjie 
efforts of die enclosed insect, when it 
emerges perfectly • formed for flight, but 
unable to use its wings until die air has. 
given them consistence. . II) however, the 
hunt of the weather i& too great, instead ot 
expanding into a firm and flat membrane, 
diey present a folded or corrugated appear¬ 
ance, and arc wholly useless. These in-, 
sects, in theuyjerfect form, take littlefood: 
for a short JflK they void a fluid of d red 
dish colm&Bprape the remains of food, 
ingested before their lost change. This 
discharge is probably the cause of tW 
showerS of blood spoken of by early, writ?- 
era, which occasioned- so - ktifich alarm. 
A single female butterfly, produces several- 
hundred eggs, but tjfleir over increase r is 
.checked by a host of enemies. A single 
pair of sparrows, It is calculated, will ue - 
stray* upwards 1 of 3000 dnterpiUara in a * 

. ■,1 . ? j., *, ’■ , - . t-^.i 1 
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* -week: great nubibers are also killed .by a lowed. Eyemrdus * Otto has designated 
species of fly, ■which deposits its eggn in every thing of his in the pandects,'and 
the caterpillar, where they hatcji, and the Iras written his life (Bremen, 1743). 
produced larva: feedon the internal parts . Pawwnhkim, Godfrey Henry, count of. 
of their unhappy nurse, (See Cramer, imperial general in the thirty years’ war, 
K&aumtir, Madarne Merjan, otc.) was bom 15H4, descended from an uncienr 

Papin, Denys, an eminent natural J)hi- and uohle German family. He diatin-. 
losophcr, was a native ofBIois, in France, guislied himself in the battle of Prague as 
After finishing his studies, he made a visit colonel, in w hieh be was se\ erqly wounded. 


. -v 
y • 



prevented him from returning to his tin- assistance of the' Ituvuriuus, 40,000 {teas 
.. live codiitry, and, oil leaving England, ants in V 


he settled at Marburg, in Germany, as a 
teoc)icr of mathematics. Papin ohicity 
distinguished him&elf by his researches 
concerning the power of steam, and the 
influence of mcchuiiicul pressure in re¬ 
tarding the ebullition of liquids, lip sug¬ 
gested the principle which led to the in¬ 
vention of the steam-engine (see JS/ewconi- 
mrn ); hut lie is best known for an inden¬ 
tion of his own, denominated Papin's 
iHgusUr (see Digt-afcr), to wit ten bones, & _ e. 

Pawkianos, Atliuiliusf thegreatest Ro¬ 
man lawyer of Ida time, born under An¬ 
toninus Pius, in the year 140, and a native 
cither of Hcneventijm, in Italy, or of 
Sy riii. He applied himself to die study 
/if Grecian and Roman literature, philoso¬ 
phy mill jurispnidence, and, by his solid 
learning aud inflexible integrity, obtained 
great credit and influence, was honored 
with * l, o first oflices of State, and, at last, 
was chosen prefect of the preforiuit guards. 
The emperor Sever us, ori his death bed, 
recommended to his care his two sons, 
Galncalla and Geta. 
means of preserving 
them, hut his remonstrances were sodisu- 


Uppcr Austria, who had taken 
arms to deii'iid their faith; then traversed 
Northern Gen natty, and joined, in 1(130, 
genetul Tilly, whom he even outdid in 
cruelty, on the taking of Magdeburg. His 
liety courage distinguished him every 
where; bill he was not qualified forucom- 
fhandcr-iu-chicK 'I'illy ascribed die loss 
of the battle of Leipsic to his impetuosity, 
lie appeared outlie licit! of Liit/en (q. v.). 
on the side of Wallenstein, was mortally 
wounded, and exclaimed, w hen lie heard 
that Gustnvushailidsiifidlen, “Lot the duke 
of Frietllaml {Wallenstein) know thai j am 
inorlally wounded ; 1 mi 1 depart with joy, 
as l know that the implacable enemy of mv 
litillt lias litllen with moon the same da). ’ 
P.U'ViiouitAi'jiv (so called by Mr. Hen- 
tiofi ldcr); the art of taking impressions' 
from u kind of pasteboard, covered with 
a calcareous substance (called lithographic 
pajitr), in the same, maimer as stones an.- 
used in the process of lithography. It is 
an art but lately invented. {See Scnne- 
fl-liler\s_ PnpyrogmphisrJu: ,Samlulling.] 
Pupiniaii tried all Paj'vju/s (eypmis papyrus of Liiiiiuftis). 
coticortl between This sedge-iike plant has aequired celeb¬ 
rity from its furnishing the paper of the 


grecahle to Ccraeidlii, that lie at - last re- ancient Egyptians. The root is very 
moved him from his pluce, lluiugh he large, hard aud creeping: the stem is very 


still continued to treat him, 'outwardly, as 
H friend and confidant. When Oarnculla 
had caused liis brother, to be. assassinated, 
lie asked Pupinian to justify the deed, But 
received for answer,-that it was easier to 
commit fratricide than to justify it, and 
that it would lie a second murder to sully 


stout, naked, except, at the hs.se, eight or 
ten feet high ; triangular above, and ter¬ 
minated by a compound, wide-spreading 
and lieuutiful umbel, which is sumlunded 
with an involucre. composed of eight large ' 
sword-sbajied leaves. The inconspicu¬ 
ous flowers arc disposed iu little scaly 


the memory of on^nuocent man. 1 Cara- spikelets, which arc placed at the extremi- 
calla,concealed .hisaiigci 1 ; but, when the tyof the rays of this unilgd. It is an aquatic 
pretorian guards, probably at the instiga- plant, aud the lower purl of the stem is > 
tipn of the tyrant, demanded the head of always immersed in water. a The papyrus ■ 
, Papinian, he gave him up to their, fury, grows in the swamps along the borders 
and-caused him Jo J bte executed, in the of the Nile, ami not m the stream itself, us 
, »yearj312. ’ Papinian wroto several works, has been supposed! Bruce, olwcrvcd it hi 
- add educated sevcraldiatinguished sschol- ,■ the Jordan, aud in two places' iu Upper, 
airs. His reputation as tf lawyer was iso and Lower Egypt. It now grows wild ip : 


high,< tliat Valentmiaif III ordered that Sicily, and lute travellers have discovered 
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that it is found throughout the greater ,cominen with the Eastern' nations"; «. g. '■ 
portion of the interior of that continent...^ the partible; which.Nathan addressed to 
The uses of tlio papyrus were by no David, Clinst’g parable of Ole prodigal son, 



wearing. apparel, 
weaving the stems compactly together, 
jnd covering tiiem externally with a res- 
inoife substance, to prevent the admission 
of water. Although these resemble 
baskets in their appearance, they are of 
great utility, and, indeed, are the only kind 
known in Abyssinia. The. roots are also 
employed lor fuel. The most ordinary' 
use,- however, was tor the manufacture of 
;>aper, by a process which has been kuown 
from the remotest antiquity, even before 
the historical times of Greece. ( l°or this, 
st*e Paper.) In order to mise the plaut in 
our'green-houses, it is necessary to place it 
m tt cistern of water, Jiaviug rich nmd at 
the bottom. 

Par ( Latin, equal) is used to denote a 
state of equality or equal value. Bills of 
exchange, stocks, &c., are at par when 
tliey sell for their nominal value; above par 
or below par when they sell for u mre or less. 

Paba ; a Greek preposition of very va¬ 
rious meaning, acor&ing to the case 
. which it governs.' -in. compound words, 
it means above, rtsute, against, about, there¬ 
to, &c., and it appears in a very large 
number of our compound words. 

Para ; a Turkish hoip, very thin and 
.small, of copper'fed silver, the fortieth 
pare of a Turkish piaster, which is con¬ 
stantly varying in value, sometimes four¬ 
teen of them I wing equal to a Spanish dol- 
- far, sometimes fifteen, &c. It is as light in 
weight as it. is of little value, and the writ¬ 
er well recollects its liability u* be blown 
away in making jiaymniits in ihe open air 
; in. a windy day. The Greek pluenix (q. v.) 
Vs the sixth part of h Spanish dollar. 


Parabova ; a 4 curve, formed by that 
Section of a cone (q. v.) iri which the axi-, 
of the section is parallel 'with the opposite 
side of the cone. ' The jjqint- where the 
side of the cone is .intersected by the 
plane, is called tlie itper. All the jiamllcl 
lines which are drawp within tin; curve 
perpendicularly through the axis (winch 
funs lrein the apex through flic surface of 
the curve), oVc called ordinates ; the halved 
.into which the axis is divided, stmiordi- 
nates; the portion or the axis trout the 
apex to its point of intersection with a 
given* ordinate, the abscissa of that onli- 
nrite ; the two sides of. the curve, from 
the apex to the base of the" cone, the legs 
of the parabola. Tito length of the legs, 
wiries with the' distance - of the section 
from the vertex-of the cone. The dis¬ 
tance of its apex fnmi the-vertex of. a 1 
given cone determines its curvature. Thu 
square of the semiorriiiiiito in the pdralx - 
la is equal to the rectangle of the atwei.-v; 
of the semitmlinafo and of the jamimeler, 
a line which. I?' to the distance of the apex 
from tlie vortex.of the cone us the square 
of the diameter of the Ifciseisto the square 
of the side of the cone. .The magnitude 
of the parameter is'always .the same lor 
any given distance of the apex from .the 
vertex, and consequently .lor, any given 
parabola; but tin. 1 s'erniordifetes and their, 
abscissas are longer in projiortion as the’ 
latter are timber frem the apex. If the 
side of ( tho cone and tbo diamerer of its. 
bust*, aud consequently ulso tbjL-ir. squares,, 
are equal to each other, the parameter is 
equal to the distance of the'apey from'the 
vertex of die .cone or, in other Words,. 
Pararasis; a transition, fault, exlrava- tins distance itself Is the parameter ''The 


gauce; particularly a part of the ancient 
comedy, in which the poet himself ad¬ 
dresses the spectators, tiirough the leader 
of the chorus. 

1’arablk (from the Greek wpa/M*i ); 
sometimes a mttte shuile, but usually u 


point in the axis.where the abtjCiss& Ucqupl. 
to the puramcteiyds called -the few. If 
beans this name, liecause the theory of the' 
parubolic-’coHCayo uiirrpr -is founded upon 
its principal property. *The .theory of . the 
parabola is not less important in tlie.sci- 

_p-.v.__ iu.i . 


series of them, or a tale made up of sini- nice of gumieiy., Evtiry projectile^ which 
. ifes. 1 The pomble differs from the allcgo- -does not fall, perpendicularly, moves in a 

1 _i,__...... I...J:.____£_■ ,|_ e _ _£> _ . 



proper jt differs by being taken from the» late mathematically the puthpf a projectile'; 
‘province of reality.- Fine parables are ; uifree$pace^Bt>ni|thepnqiortionate rnag-'.* 
contained in the Old and: New Testament; nitude of, ithe; two forces. . Sotting, aside.;-, 
this mode of instruetiojtf, in. fact,,is very ’ thq resistanqe’of the air, it is tlemonstfq?, 

*\r* 1 ' . ' - ’v . . * i U *tf* . * . 
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We that the path of .the'projectile mil# be 
. a parabola ■whose apex, ijs its; greatest 
height, i.- c. greatest disttytce front the 
, enrtffs centre Of, gravity If the' projec¬ 
tion w horizontal Bie apex is then at the 
%>int When? the iree pant begins, and the 
body describes one Ipgof a parabola. If 
the direction is between the horizontal and 
perpendicular, the body describes one leg 
of a parabola in' its ascent,'ami the other 
in its fldl; and in both cast's, therefore, the 
iKitli of the -body H easily determined. 
Arid, on the contraty, if the distance and 
. position of an object are given, it beauty to 
determine, from, ^ic»force of jirojcciion, 
and (lie weight of the projectile, the angle 
of direction which should be g'rcn to the 
latter. The resistance of the air w ill aflcc-l 
the direction of fho projcctile; but in small 
heavy bodies.'the oflect is trilling, and 
hi the larger, suelt as bombs, it is easily 
ihtemiined. on mathematical principles. 
;.Sc ProjtctU-s, mu\ Mechanics.), 

Parahoi.u' Mirrors. (j*eo iinrnini' 
Mbrors.) 1 ■ t * 

Paraboloid, itt gcunietry.isa body gen¬ 
erated by the,rotation of a parabola around 
its axis. 

Pau.yc.kv-L's, or Pniueers AmiEous. 
TnKorur.AtTis Hombysti s uk Hoitf.n- 
heim; a celebrated empiric and alchemist, 
bom er Eineicdchi, near Zurich, in Swit¬ 
zerland. in 119ft. His father, a physician, 
is slid O) buvo lieeii the natural son of a 

■ Teutonic knight. After some education at 

■ home, he visited France, Spain, Italy and 
fsorinany. with a view to improvement in 

' medicine, anil die arts and sciences con¬ 
nected with it, especially chemistry. In 
• the oouiv' of his travels, he became ac¬ 
quainted with some.* remedies not in com¬ 
mon ufo 'among the faculty (probably 
preparations of mercury), by means of 
.which he performed extraordinary cures, 
and obtained gbnil reputation. Return¬ 
ing to Switzerland, he taught medicine 
anil surgery at Basle‘delivering his lee- 
mnc« partly in tlio fit! main language, for 
want of a sufficient knowledge of the* Lat- 

■ m. At length, having cured John Jachteti- 
leis, a-rich eoelesiastie, of a dangerous dis- 

; cause, anti - being precluded, by a decision 
of the magistracy, from obtaining the stip¬ 
ulated reward, tor which he .was obliged 
:to sue hits patient, he was so enraged at the 
discppoiiitment,.that he grossly abused the 
judges, and, becoming apprehensive of 
, their resentment, took hia departure froift 
the city. Ho then led a wandering life in 
. Alsatia, accompanied by his pupil ■ Opori-' 
mis, who, disgusted with his violence and 
; ■ iutemporance, at length left him to pursue 
■'..voifcir. ; ;■ - '4$'.. ' . . ... 

. * V./Oi ' - - ' I* 1 V ' / 


* . , 

his wiki career alone, Paracelsus pro¬ 
fessed an utter contempt for the practice 
of his medical contemporaries, arid boat-l¬ 
ed of ap intercourse with spirit^ uud the 
possession of the philosopher's stone, and 
the elixir of life;; but lie disgraced bis 
pretensions by dying in the tony-eighth 
year of bis age, alter a tew days' illness, 
at the hospital of r*t, Fehusfiuii nl Falz- 
burg, in 1511. Among the writings at¬ 
tributed to Paracelsus am some on, Mir- 1 
gcry, chemistry mid theology, many of 
which remain unpublished. A collection 
of his works, in eleven volumes, quarto, 
was printed at Haste, in I5M); also one 
printed at (jeneva, in IboKuiih a prelat e, 
roiiiaining an account of the author. 

Pwucui-tk; a silk iustrunient. <tf an- 
umbrcliu shape, about nxcuiy tocf in di¬ 
ameter, auaelied fo balloons, by means of 
which flic aeronaut may descend .-lowly 
from a great beighi. 'j’lanchard made 
(lie first successful e.\[ieni|tnit with one 
in Loudon, in 1795. (lar/ierio lias also 
invented a peculiar kind of [laraehutc. 

P* RYCLf.TI. {ih/ihOii--,- it CoUIIM-iior 
comforter): in the English translation, the. 
roinforter; the Holy (■ho.-t. .Te«r.s prom¬ 
ised to bis disciples (John viv, Ui\ il-ul 
his Father would send them auofjicr 
Comforter, the ripirii of truth, who should 
abide with them forever, aud (v. lit 1) teach, 
them all things. (Sec JHklurd.) 

Paradise (from tin: Creek word so-*. 
I'l.fD,-. a garden, a park, by which the gar¬ 
den of Fden is rendered in the (»ii.< k 
translation of the Old T« stament from ij,,* 
Hebrew); the garden of Eden. in wliieh 
the first parents of {In* human race were 
placed after their creation. Her*' they 
lived in a state of innocence, until ifi- v 
forfeited tin; favor of Lori, aud were c\- 
* polled from their happy sear, for an a* f 
of disoliedicuce. Commentators are div id¬ 
ed as to the. sitnatjonofErien. 

Paradise, Ilian or ( PnraduciL, Lin.); 
bill straight, compressed, strong and noleh- 
1cm ; nostrils ro» nvd with leathers of a 
velvety or metallic lustre; plumagesittgti- 
lar and splendid. They occur in Japan, 
China, Persia, and various parts \>f India, 
but are stipjtnsed to be originally natives 
■of New Ctiittea. They were Ijmuerly 
supposed -to live on dew, to lie 'without 
legs, and never to alight. The legs were,- 
in fuel, tom off in preparing the l*irds lor ■ 
-.ornament--. Them are several species. - 
The great bird of Paradise (P. major - 
Slwiw; tipo/la. Lib. 1 is of a cinnamon fyuo - 
crown lutwius; throat golden green or 
yellow; side leathers very lung and flbat . 
mg: length, from the end of the bill to tin* 
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in the name of Ferdinand VII. In t813, 
they proclaimed . Paraguay a republic, 
under two consuls—doctor Fraooia and 
Yegros; At the’end of the year, the fin'-, 
iner caused himself to bd named dictator 
for three years, and, at the expiration d? 
that term, for life. In 182(>, he first de* 


. end of the real tail, about twelve inches, 
but to the end of the long hypochondroid' 
feathers, nearly two feet-, This species is. 

: ' found in the''Molucca islands, end those 
'round New Guinea, piuticularly. Papua 
end Aru, when! they arrive with the wear-. 
criy monsoon and return to New Guinea 
with the easterly. They move in flights dared Paraguay" •hdcpeiideut, and, fu 
of thirty or forty, with a leader above the 
rest, ana preserve their light and volumi¬ 
nous plumage in order, by always flying 

• against the wind. Sometimes, however, 
a sudden change of wind discomposes 
their feathers, so that they lhll. Judging 
from their tail and claws, it is not improb¬ 
able that they .subset both ou animal and 
vegetable food. 

, Paraguay ; a republic, of Soutii Amer¬ 
ica, situated' lietwecu the Parana on the 
jE. and S., the. Paraguay on the W., and 

■ Brazil, from which it is separated by the 
Xfotuy and a mountainous ridge on the N.; 
lat. 24° to 27° 30' S.; Ion. 54° 40' to 58 C 
'W W. It comprises a superficial area of 
about 50,000 square. miles, with a popu¬ 
lation dilR.Tent.ly estipmicd at 150,000, 

200)000, and 1100,000. Puragitay was dis¬ 
covered by Sebastian Calwit (then in the 
service of SjViin), in 152ti. in 1770, it 
formed a province of the newly estab¬ 
lished viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, pre¬ 
viously to which it had formed a sort of 
theocraiical coma ion wetdth,under the gov¬ 
ernment of the Jesuits. It was this cir¬ 
cumstance that led to tlipir banishment 
from Portugal in 1759, and from Spain iu 
1707. (Sre Jesuits.) At the time of the ab¬ 
olition of the older, their state embraced 

, above forty missions (tioctriruv), comprising, 
besides Paraguay properly so called,Tucu- 
map, Rio tie la Plata, and the curregimeatn 
ofTatja ; the scat of the ruling provincial 
pud liis fqur counsellors was at Cordova. 

■ ■ No European’ was permitted to enter their 
. territory ; forts were crofted, nu armed 

. foree maintained, anti the commerce was or Paraguay tea-plant,'is a small plant, the 
. entirely in their hands. In J752, ripuin, leaves of which resepjhle senna; they are 
having ceded st*von of the Jesuit missions , - ‘ 
to Portugal, the Society, after vainly ihrow- 

• ing every obstacle hi the way of tlw ces- 
sion, finally instigated ^ the natives to 
armed resistance j but their forces were 

, defeated by the united Spanish and Por- 
• tftgueso, armies (175(>), and the order was 
expelled! from Paraguay, (riee Southey’s 
History of Brazil.). In 1810. the junta of 
1 Buemw Ayres sent a body of troops to 
'.. depoe&the Sjxinislj goVjjrnor of the prov¬ 
ince, but they were'forced to retreat. The 
inhabitants, However, soon alter deposed 
tiie governor themself©*, apd formed. a 
, junta, which udtniniaforfed.ibo.got 
**&*■’■&!* 


1827, its independence was formally ac¬ 
knowledged by dorn Pedro, thetremperor 
of Brazil. We have givon ah account of 
the aits by which', doctor. Franc,ih rosts 
and of the spirit in which iio administered 
the government, in the article fhtneia. 
His government btifC, of late, liecome 
somewhat milder than it was formerly: 
he has introduced industry, the arts, and 
order among his subjects, and scents to 
have aimed af their vyelGire even in the 
midst of life nets of tyranny. The cele¬ 
brated BonpJuml, who received orders to 
leave the country in 1829, was afterwards 
detained until February, teSil, having boon 
confined nine years. Tin? two travellers 
Reuggft- and Eongchamps, who were de¬ 
tained in the country six years (1*111— 

18*25 j, have p lished an fissai sur le 
Gourtrwmml dictatorial du Doctor /‘ran- 
cvn {Paris, 1827; English, London, 1890). ■ 
The inhabitants tiro". Creoles, who cpm- 
pose about, seven tenths of the population; 
natives (Guaru/Uto), olio tenth; the blacks 
mid mixed breeds, with u tew hundred 
Spaniards, the remainder. The standing 
army of the dictator consists of5000 menj, 
the militia, of 20,000. The climate of 
Paraguay is mild suul heulthv, but moist; 
the face of the country is level, uiid the 
soil in general' fertile. Tropical fruits, 
corn, and thy vine, thrive very well; the • 
sugar-cane, rice, maize [of which the na¬ 
tives make, un intoxicating drink), excel¬ 
lent tobacco, indigo, various drugs, Muchas 
jalap, quinquina, rhubarb! &c.; and many 
valuable forest .trees, abound, • The »i atie, 


dried, and used all over South America, 
in tile form of an infusion, as die tea of' 
China is used with us. -The principal 
articles of export am mutte, tobacco, sugar, 
cotton,, wax, and titllow and hides, ob¬ 
tained from the immense herds which 
roam in the- vast plains of Paraguay. The - 
ostrich, parrots, boas, rattlesnakes,- cougars 
and jaguars ore among ‘the wild animals. 

( . Parallax tfife angle formal by two 
■differeut lines orView drawn towards Qttfr 
and- the name ,object.*" Sflppqse ft point. & 
secy from tho two ytnls of a straight line; ' 





PARALLAX—PMtAMATTA. 
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vvhrise angle at die object is tire parallax. 
The parallax is of jmrtieulnr importance 
•.in astronomy' tor die. calculation of the 
distance of heavenly bodie^.’ These may 
lie observed from-very diflbrunt points on 
^he globe, upd appear accordingly, and 
Recording 'to their distance at different 
places in die heavens. The astronomer, 
however, considers himself at the centre 
ol’ the globe, calculates die place of the 
heavenly Iwidy with reference to this im¬ 
aginary place of observation, and calls the 
place tints found llifc true or mum, in contra¬ 
distinction to the apparent place, observed 
from the surface of the globe. • If the 
heat only body were se,en precisely in the 
horizon,and if we suppose,at lie* snine time, 
another line-ofviow drawn from the centre 


. '. / * ‘ * 

strict demonstration Of the theory has pi v- , 
en mathematicians great trouble, and not 
a few have lost ranch time; and some even 
their reason,in the attempt. In -jhis- u-- 
speut, the theory of parallel linos is some¬ 
what like that of the*squaring of the. cir¬ 
cle.— Parallel is often need metaphori¬ 
cally, to denote ihe coniirmed compar¬ 
ison of two objects, particularly in histo¬ 
ry. Thus wo spepk of drawing a linKofi- .' 
cal pnralhl In-tween ages, countries or 
men. Plutarch wrote biographical pfiral-r 
lets. ParnlUl passages signilio passages , 
which agree in iiiqnirt; as, for instance', 
the parallel jms.-age^ in the Bible.— Paral - 
h//»w, in Hebrew poetry, is the correspon¬ 
dence of two successive lines in imagery, 
sense or gran n untie a 1 ■■oiistruciion.— Par- 


' of the earth to the same body, these two alhl riirlts. or cirrhs nf uditnd '. are those, 
lines of view would include, with the circles which run parallel to the equator,. 

• radius of the. globe, a right-angled triangle, and become therefore .-mailer and smaller 
in which the angle # nt the heavenly body towards the pole. (See Latitude.) Pnr- 
would bo its horizontal parallax, and the altel lines, in- sieges, are llio.-e trenches 
lij’pothemise the distance of the star from which generally run parallel with tin- nm- 
?hc centre of the earth. From 1 his hori- lines of the fortress. They serve as places 
z.ontai parallax, therefore, wc may ealcu- tor roiiccutmtiug the Imres to be directed 
late tlin distunco of .the lienvenly body against tlie fortress, and w usually three 
according to trigonometrical laws. The feet deep, from nine to twelve li*et wide, 
horizontal parallax, it is true, cannot and of a length adapted to ihe eireurn- 
lie observed directly, btu the. parallax of stances of the case, Generally three par- 
altitude. can be so observed. This expres- allel lines ai: requisite before a breach is 
sion designates'tho single at the star, when made, the most distant of which is front 
elevated aliove dm horizon. From thn COO to 000 paws from the covered war- 
' parallax of altitude follows the horizontal of the fortress ; and the last receives the 

i wrallax, and hence the distance.—See apparatus destined to effect the breach, 
(hide’s Introduction to ,‘lslruimny. 3d odit. and is made on the glacis itself. , The 
(Berlin, J8Gd, vol. j, -5 519 ot neq.).—It corunnmiculiuie from one to tho other is 
ought, to lie added, that this parallax is effected by means of ditches. Vnuban 
called the daily, in contradistinction to the first made use of them in 1703. at the 
annual, by which, in general, is understood siege of Maestriclit. 
tlicdifterunoo of tho l'llaeo of a .heavenly 1’ akallelookam or Forces i« a term 

body as seen from tho earth and from the used to denote the coirqmsitinn of forces, 
aim; particularly, however, the angle form- or the finding a siugle force that shall he 
ed by two hues from the ends of die di- equivalent to .two or more triveu forces 
, aiueter of the earth’s? orbit to a fixed star, when acting in given directions, 
wliicli angle, on account of the immense pA,KALr.Ej.oi‘iPRD, in geometry ; a regu- 
' distance of. die fixet? stars, is tyo small lof lar solid, comprehended under six sides or 
be ascertained. (See faired Stars.) parallelograms, the opposite ones of which 

■, Parallelism or the Earth's Axrs is are simimr, parallel, and equal to each 
.used to denote dint invariable position of othei. 

‘tire terrestrial axis by which it always Parallel Saim.^u, innavigation, isthe 
. points to the lame point in the heavens, sailing under a jiarallol of latitude. (See- 
al«trac,fing the trifling eftect of nutation, Navigation.) 

; &c. "(SeeJVhtysfwn.). ' * Paralogism. in logic;'a false rca- 

. Parallel 1 , Lines?, in mathematics'; two soiling, or a fault committed iiidcmonrtra-" 
' tines- which, continued ad injhiitmi, never tion, when a consequence in drown from 
approach,."or remain,always at thti same principles that are false, or, i though true, - 
^distance. ; The theory- of fiarallds is of, are not proved; or when a,proposition k 
the highest importance in mathematic?, jiasscd over, that should have been proved 
^ being an essehtuil element of most demon? by the, way. , 
stjntdqps; yet, though every thing asserted Paralysis. .>(Sce Palsy.) * ’ - 
' of them, .in mathematics hf OVidem, (he"' ; Paramatta. (See Observatory.), 

^ *. 1 ■ ; ’^.'V - , 'A'Vv ’ 1 , “ • 
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, Pa haw a River. /But* Plata, La.) 
PAftAS-ytfPU. (B^e Marriage.) ' 
✓Parapet, in fortification; an elevation 
of earth, designed for covering ,rho soldiers 
froin the enemy’s cannon or small sliot, 

' Paraph ; a particular character in- flour¬ 
ish, added to the signature of a person to 
render the counterfeiting of it more, diffi- 
t'ult. With sorno nations they have gone 
out of use. With others (e. g. the Span-, 
ianls) they arc as customary and take as 
Hindi room as in the middle ages'; indeed, 
they ofter* affix the paraph, without the 
name, to official papers. 

Paraphernalia are, the wointui’* ap- 
parel, jewels, and other things, which, in 
the life-time of her husband, nlic wore. as 
the ornaments of her jieraon, to he allowed 
'l>y the discretion of the court, according to 
the quality of her and her husband. The 
husbahd cannot de\ise sichomamonls and 
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In the festivals of Ceres and Minerva,, the 
young females who celebrated them bqre, ., 
1 among oilier sacred insmimetits, the para- ■ 
'sol: it was, in fact, one of the most an-' 
cicnt murks of diguity that we findindh- 
rated either by relics of art or .liy authors. 

In process of time, when-tbi* Romans {«*.- ' 
gun to lav aside die simple habits of their* 
forefathers, the parasol, by a natural transi¬ 
tion, liogmi to he used foii, the purpose to- 
which it is still applied. The matrons, 
particular!,!, used to In*, followed by glares, 
whose office -was r<i protect the delicacj 
of their charms by intercepting the solar 
heat by die, agreeable shade of the para¬ 
sols. They were constructed of wands, 
or twigs, disposed in such a manner ns to 
admit of their being put-up or down, in 
much the same way ns those Used at tint 
present tiny. -Tin* substance employed 
was nlien of rich stud", such as silk, &c„ 


jewels of bis wife, though during his li.i* 
he lias power to dispose of them. But if* 
she continues in the use of them till his 
death, she shall afterwards retain them 
against his executors and administrators 
legatees, and all other jicrsons, except 
creditors, when* there is a deficiency of as¬ 
sets. 

Paraphrase ; the setting forth of the 
sense of a writing in a more clear and am¬ 
ple maimer than it is given in the original. 
When the original is in a foreign language, 
the paraphrase differs from a mem trans¬ 
lation, in the circumstance that the object 
of the.piirapIiraHe is always to explain or 
to develop'- more fully the meauhigof the 
‘ original. A paraphrase of the LordV 
praver, for iusTunee, is a composite >n in 
which the ideas of the prayer are applied 
more particularly to the .duties of life,' or 
set lin'di more in detail. 

Paras v.\«; an ancient Persian meas¬ 
ure, different, at dilVeredl tine's and in dif¬ 
ferent places, being sometimes thirty, 
sometimes lorty, and .sometimes fitly sta¬ 
dia, or furlongs. 

Paraselene ; a murk moon, seen usu¬ 
ally in a ring round the moon. (Bee Optics.) 
' Parasites, or Parasitical Plants, 
, in botany j such plants aft are produced 
wot of tiie trunk or brunches of other 


plants, from whence they receive their 
' nourishment, and will not grow on the 
ground ; as die mistletoe. Jfcc. J 

Parasol. It appears from ancient mon¬ 
ument^ and descriptions that this well- 
Ju,in\vn instrument, or something exceed- 
' Lngly resembling it, was used among the 
wscionts, not fbr die pprpos^ so much of 
*»■ preservation jftom die rays of the sun as* 
. , in religious .ceremonies and processions. 




of showy colors, ami organdy embroider¬ 
ed. In many countries, where the sun is 
powerful, it is well known that parasoh 
an* used by men, ns well as women.' 

Parc a:. (Bee. Fates.) 

Parchment, used torwriting, is prejuir 
od. from the skins of sheep and goats. 
Those, after being stooped in pits impreg¬ 
nated with lime, an* stretched upon frames, 
and reduced by scrajiing and paring wills 
sharp instruments, Pulverized ohldk i» 
rubbed on with a pumice-stone reselli 
bling amuller, which smooths and soiioi:f! 
the skin, and improves its color. After V 
is reduced to something less than half its 
original thickness, it is smoothed and .dried 
for use. Vellum is a similar substance to 


parchment, made from the skins of \ory 
young calves. Next to the papyrus, the 
skins of animals, in the form of parchment ‘ 
and vellum, were extensively used for ■ 
writing by die anciciitq from a remote jm 
riod. When Eumcnug, ■ or Attains, at¬ 
tempted to foni^ynHhf\ r at Pergamus, 
^00 years should rival the ■ 

famous i\J|i^fpS^r^lil)rary, one of the '. 
Ptolemies, then king of Egypt, jealous of 
his success, made a decree prohibiting the 
exportation of papyrus. The inhabitants 
of Pergamus set about manufacturing ' 
parchment as a ^ulhstilntoy and formed .- 
their library principally of manuscripts on 
this material, whence, it was known among 
the T^itins by the name of, Pergmncnq, 
The term niewdirartawas also .applied by , 
them to parchment Tho. HebreWs had 
liooks 1 written on die skins of animate in 


David’s time; and Herbdptus relates that 
the Ionian?, from the earliest- period, • 1 ' 
.wrote upon goat , arid’’ sheepskin, froin ,, ’ 
which the lisuf luul merely been scraped - 1 

.V ■/' -:K.-i- 
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E • These; facts show, that,, {xu'diinent Bavaria, abolition, after, tlie trial has com 
as out invented at Pvrga^HU^ nut' il. was ■ tnenced, is, .in all cases, unconstitutional. 
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Madrid. It 'was built in the. reign of 
diaries V, and is adorned with frescoes, 
pictures ami statues. It contains apart* 
. incuts for all tbu royal family, a chapel, 
stud ti theatre, and has hue gardens at¬ 
tached to it. The forest of tlu; Pardo is 
15 leagues in circuit. 

Pianos., Ift’lGnglaiid, in* all coses of 
crimes, except where them is an impeach¬ 
ment, a pardon from the crown mn\ be 
granted before a trial, as well as after; and 
it slops further progress in the inquiry and 
prosecution at whatever lime it is gruiitcdl 
In cases of iu'pencinucnt, no pardon can 
'■ now' be granted liy the king while the 
prosecution is pending; but alter convic¬ 
tion of the oil'wider, it may lie granted, as 
in other cases. This is in virtue of the 
act of settlement of the crown, 12 and III 
William HI, ch. 2. In America, the con¬ 
stitution.provided that the president “shall 
have.. |lower to’ grant reprieves and par¬ 
don- for offences aguinst the V. .Stales, 
except in cases of impeachment.” 'flu; 
senate has die-whole power of trying im¬ 
peachments. It is presumed, therefore, 

• that pit act of congress .only can givu the 
' henclit of a pardon in cases of impeach¬ 
ments, if i^ucJi jaivyer. exists in.any depart¬ 
ment of the. government. Bv the same 
eonslimtrou, “judgment, in cases of* im¬ 
peachment, shall not extend further than 
to removal from office, and disqnnlilica- 
tiou to lmlduiid enjoy any office of honor, 
trust or profit under ‘the U. States.” 
Thu party remains, nevertheless, liable to 
indictment and punishment tor the of¬ 
fence, by the v'oinirton law tribunals, as in 
other cast's. Similar provisions exi.-t gen¬ 
erally in ,ihe state constitutions, -or suite 
*laws, throughout the Luton. In German 
‘.jnrispfiidour.e,'tho whrd ahoUlion is used 
...to siignify an act of mercy, on the puit of 
the sovereign, releasing some one from a 
deserved punishment, without examiun- 


hrought by 
zeu against one of his officers lor slait-" 
tier.„ ... 

Pare, Ambrofco, the lather of French ’ ■ 
surgery, born in the tagirming of the six- ’’ , 
teenili century, at Laval, studied at Paris. 

In lolld, lie accompanied llene dc JMont ’ 
Jean during his campaign in Italy, and, hi ' 
1552, became surgeon to Henry II, uniter 
whose successors (Francis II, Charles IX 
and IJe.nn HI) he held' the same {tost., 
Ilis enemies wen* numerous among the- 
physicians, who accused him of having • 
poisoned Francis Ik; hm Par'-, hating 
cured CluuiesJX of a dangerous wound, 
established himself so strongly in tin* to- 1 
vornfthe court, that Charles allowed him, 
though a Protestanty to escape the inosw,- 
ere of rit. Bartholomew, liy taking refuge 
in his own apartments. lie died at Paris, . 
in 15!>0. We are indebted to him lor im¬ 
provements in the treatment of gun-shot 
wounds, and in tin* operation of trepan¬ 
ning. He also restored ihe practice of • 
tying up divided arteries, operated oft ar¬ 
ticular concretions, &c. Ilis works ap- 
peaivd in French, in I5(»I; in Latin, in 
J.W3L 

Paufooric Ei.ixm {lindunt .eamphom 
^opiatu, Pharui. U. States). • Paregoric, f»a 
preparation of opium, and dins dillereut ' 
names in the pharmacopoeias of dilicrertt 
nations. It is quite it popular medicine, 
and is much used by nurses ns a palliative 
in many of the lighter, Init more or less 
painful maJudk'S of infants. As, however, ■ 
there is some, uncertainty alauit the eflheta ■ 
of opium, in all eases, and as there is 
much in the constitution of iuJinits to in¬ 
crease this uncertainty, in tlie use of (his 
and almost all medicines, it is the safest 
course never to give paregoric, or any other 
preparation of opium, in their diseases, .. 
unless under the direction of a jdiysi- ,, 
ciau. 

Parent ami Chuji. The duty of ^ 
and educating a Child natu* 

.1 ... • A .• _' ' 


.Iron, or putting an end to a trial already], maintaining t 

cormygneed, before a judgment, determin-. idly falls upon the parent ; and this pre- 
' lug the guilt or innocence of the accused,' cept of the law of nature is recognised /• 
' lias been* pronounced. This prerogative •'"and. enforced among all nations. The < f 
.'of the sovereign isUitfitedjin several states, >'Jawa of the Adamians enforced the duty ;,; 
-by the, constitution, particularly in cases-, .of tlie parent towards the child so for as-to» 
. of public impcuchment against ofocers of prohibit the disinheritance of the Child, 4 , - 
, v tlie state jjor instance, in W&rtemberg, ln ^ but for reasons to be approved byaniagiB- 
’.- .■#.?-,*> v, - 44 *. v.TVs-' ‘V '''■ ■ •* • v 
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PARENT AND CHILD—PARERE. '-V-' 


trotc ; and the laws of some modern coun- 
' tries restrain the right of the parent in 
disjKisitig of his property by will, or dtir- 
■ ing his life, So as to defeat tin; inheritance 
, of his children. Tire laws of England,' 
and lho.se of tile U. States (whose code is 
founded upon the common law of Eng¬ 
land), only require the parents'to maintain 
, the child during his* minority, or until he 
arrives at the age of twenty-one years, 
or such other age as is fixed upon as That 
of majority, unless afterwards the child is 
unable to maintain himself, in which ea-.e 
the laws more generally, if not universal¬ 
ly, in civilized states, impost; upon the 
parents,.or other relatives, the duty of 
maintaining him; and so, rice versa, 
in case of. the parents being nimble 
to maintain themselves, the law' imposes 
the duly upon the children. This law, 
enjoining tin; duty of maintenance recip¬ 
rocally between parents arid children, 


und 


extending 


it, in cerium eases, to 


other relatives, is founded ‘partly on the 
motive of exonerating tin- public from this 
charge. Pitch is the ground of the pro¬ 
vision iu those countries and states in 
which the'common law' of England is the 
foundation of the system of jurisprudence. 

But in many countries, of which tie* legal 
system is engrafted on the civil law, the 
regulations arc extended moo? minutely 
, to tlie mutual rights and obligations of 
members of the same family, 'flic lather 
has the right of custody and control of his 
children, and is entitled to their service 
' and obedience, unless he is insane, oi 1 , by 
sorbe act or circumstance specified by the lion, gradually softened by the progress 

IVmI*/.*.. ,... : . .1 I ..1**1. ? -.Li- . .il.'_..4 H I.I_1. I ° .1 . 


cases of abuse and, extreme cruelty on the. ‘ 
■part of the' parent. In case' of the de¬ 
cease. of the father, tlie Jpw transfers bis 
authority over his cluldren to the mother, 
but usually with somo qualificatioijf! ajm^r- 
limitations, making-a distinction, in. this 
respect, between sons .and daughters, giv¬ 
ing the mother a more extended authority 
over the daughters, lor the .obvious reason ■ 
that site is supposed to he ‘mom capable. 
of governing them, .and superintending 
their education. The laws relating to the 
mutual rights and duties of parents and 
children, an; obviously a "very important 
part of every code, and have a very inti¬ 
mate connexion with the state of society, 
and 1 with civil institutions. The welfare 
of the community is, for instance, directly 
and deeply afiected by the education of 
youth, and one object of every code is to 
encourage such a course of education as 
may form good citizens. Solon provided, 
for this purpose, that a cliild, not educated 
by the parent to some art of trade, should 
tint he obliged to’ support the parent in 
old age. In ancient times, when paternity- 
was a great foundation of civil authority, 
the parental rights were much more abso¬ 
lute than iu tin; modern, extending, in 
some countries, to the right of life and 
death, and continuing during the life of 
the two jiarties. The Persians, Egyptians, 
Greeks,, Gauls and Romans allowed to 
fathers a very absolute dominion or or - 
their children. Among tire Romans, it 
was pot an absolute power-of Hie uud 
death, hut a regulated domestic jurisdic- 

4*. ‘ . I _ II.. . ... il - I I . 4 I 


laws, forfeits, or is deprived of these rights; 
for the child, though to many purposes 
under, the dominion of the father until 
the age of majority, is nor absolutely so; 
. on the contrary, the law recognises the 
. existence of the child, and extends protec¬ 
tion' to it, not only from the time of the 
birtlt, hut even before; for a cliild may 
. inherit ati estate that descends during the 
time of the mother’,-, gelation. Iu ease 
of the gross abuse of the, parental aulliorl- 
- ty, oi\ egregious disqualification of the 
‘ parent for the office of guardian, the law 
extends its protection to the child by tire 
. appointment of another guardian. ’ All 
* systems of laws do not agree os to what 
, circumstances - give proper occasion for 
the substitution of another guardian in the 
plnce of the parent. The insanity or 


'of refinement, ltynkcrshocck thinks the 
power of life and death, on the pall of the 
father, censed during lire reign of Adri¬ 
an. In the time of Constantine, the puf- , 
ting to death an adult cliild, by the parent, 
was made a ^capital crime. ‘ No,, such 
]tower is permitted among modem civil-.' 
used nations, as wc, have already seen ; 
but provisions are made, l#y law, to pro*, 
vent and punish cruelty on ilie-part of lire' 
parent. But the law every where allows 
the parent to inflict moderate chastise- , 0 
incut on the eftijd—a- liberty which" must ■ 
lie given, in order to secure authority on,, 
one side, and obedience v on the other. 
The more general time of'm&jority of the " 
child is tire age of twenty-one years, vvheu 
he is liberated fttnp fhet authority of. the 
fatlier. This is’'the age of -majority ‘ in- -' 


, . „ age ot majority 

idiocy of the parent, which divests him . England and tire;If. States; and- it fe.M 
of all moral' Of legal capacity or response-' now, also, jii Erhnoe; though ,it formerly 
bilityi will, of .course, upder a u laws, ei- commenced-there at die age of twenty-. ' 
enipt the child frorh all duty of obedience, 'five.. .‘V * ’ ■ r 

The laws also usually, make provision for ** a UVTtB b .ik' KAmtt f nilAlnoct tKn " . 
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.(Uirisiou bf impartial merchants on liti- 
:• gated point?, 1 concerning ‘which parties 
. wish to know {heir opinions.' - 

Parc a; u seaport on the const of Albn- 
•uiu, opposite tins southern ppinf of Corfu. 
At the time of ihe fail of the Roman om- 

■ pire, this city was built on - A rock yyshed 
on three sides by t)ie ^-a, anti forming in 
tlii*. rear-a steep.cliff, the summit of which 

• was crowned !>y nu almost impregnable 
ciiadi-l. The city lies at the mol ills of a 

■ river (tins Acheron of the ancients). It is 
surrounded with walls, and contains^ wo 
burliurs, lbnnctl by a small island, and pro- 
firrcd hy a Imttery. The prospect from 
the citadel is magnificent. Tin* neighbor¬ 
ing country is’fertile, and the oisfriet be¬ 
longing to the city is separated from tin* 
limits of Albania by a chain of elevated 
mountains. I’.irga is hardly mentioned in 
diis-lory dll MU I, when it entered into an 
alliance with \ cilice, which contimied till 
the iiill of Venice, in J7U7. Being inde¬ 
pendent of Ali Pacha, the tyrant of Ailia- 
iiia, it was the asylum of all who sought 
to is-.-apc his tiny, and became thcsi'at of 
frequent intrigues against his government. 
Ali Baclnt therefore desired to get posses¬ 
sion (if it. In J70H, he found menus to 
reduce Prevesa and the orlier fortresses 
on the neighboring coast; Ian Parga set 
liis arms at dclianri'. The 1 Pargiots re¬ 
belled his ulfticks till 18(4. wlien tliey ap¬ 
plied to the English in Corfu, and receiv¬ 
ed garrison from them, with the expecta¬ 
tion of being incorporated with tin* repub¬ 
lic of the Ionian islands; hut the British 

• government refused to receive the submis¬ 
sion of tluj Pargiots, They did not over¬ 
look the importance of Parga to Corfu; 
but the dread of constant hostilities with 
the Albanians led them to enter on nego¬ 
tiations with Ali ; r und lie was put in pos- 

, session of Parga bn condition of his flay¬ 
ing a |K'cuniary indemnity to those inljnb- 
iunits vrho should choose to ehauge their 
residence.. ’Mre population consisted of 
‘about 5000 Albanian Greeks. . Tho sur¬ 
render to Ali took place in 1810, and al- 
most alllhe inhabitants emigrated to the 
Ionian islagda? alter having burned even 
, the bonus'ef their ancestors. ■ 

Pahiiei.ia. ^ (See Optics^ division .Vaf- 
■, wot PhenmntoUt.),* 

. / Paui^.v CnaoKici.K. (See Jlrunddian 
, MarbUsi) _. * ■ ( , 

*; ■ Pauias ; Hindoos of the impure castes 
’ ’Of. tho Hi)tas,AVidehas sujd Chandal^, so 

• tiumerou^a class that.Menu (q. v.), in Ins 
. tcnth. chapter, has. dot even taken the 
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llie three privileged opes {see Cash ); hut. [ 
still further removed and' mpre degrad- 
ed are the mixed, and hnpure claases, . 
the muulier of which, according to some,.. 
amounts to eighty-tour. 1 The three caste* 
above named are the only ones colled 
Vnrlas in tho code of Menu (x, 2fi); ’they * 




that the ditlerence of color Imtwcon those 
Parias and the higher classes shows them 
to have ln-cn tlu* original inhabitants of •»' 
the country, the I blots of the Tndiatis,nnd . 
deprived of all rights fur defending their . 
independence. (8ee Ihlaviifne.) 

Pakini. Giuseppe, one of the most cel¬ 
ebrated Italian poets of recent times, born . ■' 
at Busisio, a village of the Milanese, in. ' 
J73!>. studied jadito literature and s-eienco ■ 

•it Milan, and devoted himself, in comply 
anee with the .wishes of his lather, hut., 
rontrnry to his ovvu inclination, to theolo¬ 
gy. Inspire of narrow circumstances and * 
a feeble constitution, he labored assidu¬ 
ously in his studies, and early made some 
es»aysin poetry. To relieve his wants, lie 
published a collection of tin's*' youthful 
productions, under tin? name of Jftpam 
Eupilim, in 17.7.}. It was successful, and 
he whs admitted a member of the acade 4 
my of the Arcadians at Rome. Having 
been appoint! d preceptor iii tlie Borronns* 
anil Serileliuui tiimilics, lie was now ena¬ 
bled to apply himself more exclusively to 
his lavorile studies. 1 its. liimiliarity with 
the manners of the great )e«l him to at 
tempt u delineation of them in as|ieciesof 
didactic and dramatic satire,entitled li (ii- 
or?»(tbc* Day) The Ahiltino (Morning)np-, 
peared in and the.Alrzzoifiorm > Noon) 

two years hitcr. Hits poem extended Ids 
reputation, and he was mgtle professor of ■ ' 
rhetoric- in tlw? gymnnsiimcof the lirera- 
His lectures oil thb belles-lettres have been 
printed. The eomplction o<‘ the (Homo 
yvsis often interrupted by the troubled , 
stare of Italy, but was finally effected uii- ‘ 
der the title of II fespero (Evening) and , 
I/aJVotk (Night). He died in^/UU. His 
works have been published ill six vol¬ 
umes (4801—1804). 

Paris ;■ the capital of France, the sec- 

oml city in ‘Europe for population, aiid 

the fourth tor extent, in the northern pari - 

of thA kingdom,- on both .banks and two V 

islands of tho Seine; lat. 48° 5(f I4 r N,.j ■ " 

Ion. 2° W 15" E. of Greenwich, 2(P E. ■ \ 

of Ferro. It is 112 miles S. K. of Huvre,, -, 

at tho mouth of the Seines 472 JSf- Wvof, 

Marseilles; 304 JNT. of Bordeaux ; 225 ’ 

S. E. of Loudon. Tlie environ? do .not - 

' . * > ’ ' - *>■> 

* t ' J*• j a t , q-i' f . , ** ^ to> 
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"‘exhibit die same variety as those of Lon-: Place Veridqme, and die Place tip*’Cat-,. 

. do«; instead of the gardens, parkl and .rouse),' vVJnYb, separates, the-.-Tuileries ‘ 
: country-seats which surround the great from,, the Louvre. The, Place Louis 
. capital* of the world* on the luniks of the. XVl,’or'dc lu CoueonUyln which is a 
’ .Thames, Paris on several sides' presents"monument erected to the memory of Louis»♦ 
large tracts of unenclosed cornfields. • XVI, hut whichhas recently hfcen consc- 
Tlie stream of life in the great streets, crated ao the charter, .is also one of the 

tint ptvuvH w.'iarnim pfin'iumte atwl ItAw'n. mnfit 'Ttooufirnl tit Vffvih!_ *F*1 ia i'llmintt rIA 


t]ie crowd of wagons, carriages and horsse- 
s men, is not so grant, as in the neighbor¬ 
hood of London. The finest approach to 
Paris is by St Germain; a broad, straight 
street, litied tvith lofty buildings, leads 
from Neuilly to the city, where the view 
is terminated by the unfinished Arc de 
1’Kfdile, which 'stands on an elevation; 
' fi om this to the charming Chumps ICIysees, 
extends a walk about a mile and a half in 
length, planted with' fine elms, and lined 
on lmth sides with handsome houses and 
taautiful gardens. You next arrive at 
the Place Louis 'XV, pass the Tnih ries, 
with its gardens ntid statues, the Seine, 
with its bridges and quays, the Place Veil- 
dome, with its triumphal cohimu, the 
Palais liourhon, where the chamber of 
deputies assembles,—you are in Paris. Its 
' circuit, as marked by a wall raised in J787, 
to prevent siuuggliug, is about founeen 
miles'; its greatest breadth three miles; 
„ its greatest length somewhat above five. 
•The original soil oh vvhieh Paris'is built 
,, was a* marly gypsum, and a great portion 
of. the Southern part of the city is built 
over the immense quarries which form 
'* the catacombs. (q. v.) 'Pile eastern sec- 
•*’ tjous, the suburb‘Hi. Antoine, the Uusir- 
, tier atl Marais anti the Cite are 1 Bully 
built. From the GW* the 'streets run 
bortli to the temple, ;uid sutitii to tliA pan¬ 
theon, but without being broad or elegant; 
in recent times, the 'direction has been 
given them.-south m the suburb St. Ger¬ 
main, and (forty to the. Tuileries. The 
tottd rimhbeiv exclusive of nils tie sue , is 
1142, mostly nairow. Tiny arc not so 
'clean as they might lie, since the water is 
, - earned off by only one gutter, in the centre 
of the street; a few of them tuc paved irt 
the nipdertt style, and provided with foot¬ 
paths. The Rue, de, llh oli. Rue. do Cas- 
- tlgiione; aull Rue dc la Paix, Are handsome 

* streets. The eighteen boulevards are 

• broad streets, plotted on both sides with 
trees, and forming beautiful promenades. 
{Those outside of the waUs are called the 

1 _.a_.*__ L__l._ 


most ’beautiful in Paris., The Champ, dfe . 
Mars, Place lies Vicforres, place de Grave, 
before the Hiltcl -do ViUe, .Plate flu 
Chfttolet, Place des Vosges, &c., deserve 
mention. The Seine, which flows from 
east to west, divides Paris into two un¬ 
equal jiarts, and is crossed by nineteen- 1 
bridges. It is. riot more than half as 
broad as the Thames, and, as it is not on- • 
livened by shipping, it presents little at¬ 
traction, except in the quarter of the Tu-. 
ileries. Here, on one side, are the Lou¬ 
vre and the Tuileries, with its gardens, 
4iiid on the other, .from the ■ Palais ftour- 
liou to the Pout Ncufj a succession of 
fine buildings. The older bridges were, 
all constructed at poiqts where tbe river is ■ 
divided by islands. Tbe Pont Ne.uf has 
twelve arches, and is 1030 feet long; the 
Pent Royal, with five arches, was .built 
by Louis X\V; the Pont do I«oifis XVI, 
or do la Concorde, completed in J 790, has 
live ;irelies: lower dovyu the river, and 
opiwsite die Champ do Mars, "ra the Pom 
d’Jeua : and higher, tip, opposite the Jar- 
din lies Plantes, is the Pont d’Aiisterlib,, a 
lino iron bridge. The Pont des ArfsJ oppo- 
site the Loivvre, is also of iron, but is.in- 
teiuled merely for foot passengers. The 
last three wore built during the reign of 
Napoleon. Tlie Pont, de l 1 Arche, veche, 
of three arches, was built Ju 1838; the 
Pont des luvalides, mi iron bridge', in 
18*21); and the Pont d’Areole, also of iron, . 
in 1828. The quays are forty-nine in 
number: they are stone embankments, on 
both sides of the river,' and' around the' 
islands; the whole extent is about fifteen . 
miles. The sowers faljj .into the-river 
tbrnn^li arches under The, quays. Many 
fiussagts, or covered streets, with shops , 
fitted Up in an elegant style, haye been 
constructed within-a- levy years. - Paris is , 
supplied with water, paYtiy by uqued tints,;. 
and ptutly ftom tliu Seine-; there,are - ' 
eighty-six loufitains in the public places imd'? 
-boulevards, some of which an? distinguish¬ 
ed for their urebitecture. The houses are 
., exterior boiUe-Vfirds. The interior boule-. generally very high (sqveti or t eight stories),'. 
t / vards are divided into tbe old, or north- and mostly of stand. \ For: the magnifi- 
em, and tho riew, or southern, ami are of hence of ; H» palac.ee, the' French capital . 
..great length,'with many streets running surpasses Savory otltfer" city in Eorbpe. ' - 
> s 'imo theinv Many of the trees were eutyThe Lotivre* jth«' Tuileries,, the Liixem-i 

down in July, 1830. ,Amongthe finest of ^ TW, -“ ' - !U *-‘ 1 

‘ the seventy 
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■ on the left side of the Seine, now the of the court of cassation, .deserve to lie 


of the crown jewels, and, costly articles, um of arts in the Louvre, see Lom<rc, mid 

m . . •Y « < i t ■ 1 ___I* 1 . ,1 H *r . w« ' it'*. 


*H)f ailfcorts; the Hotel des Invaliifos; the 
niilitnry.selioolj the Palace of the Legion 
"of Honor; the print; the Hotel de \ iHje'; 
the Palais do Justice; the corn market 
(Halle au £!#)';'and tltc new Ootune 
(exchange), are among the other most 
remarkable 'public 1 buildings. Of the 
churches, Notre Dame (q. v.), Ste. Gene- 
vi*He, now the pantheon (q.v.j, Si. Snl- 
pice, Sr. Etistaehe and Hr. Koch arc tin 1 
principal. ’ The 1 hospitals mid hospices 
are under good arrangements. fSee Hos¬ 
pitals; Blind, Institutions fm' the; /hunt) 
mu11f) «/; Sirnrd, Hinny, Lacbwi -; and lor 
the theatres, sec the hitter part, of this arti¬ 
cle.) Thivlincst puldie monument in Paris 
is the column in the Place Vrndome, erect¬ 
ed mnler! he superintendence of IVnon, in 
vommcmnralion of tlie victories of the 
campaign of 1805. It is an imitation of 
Trajan’s pillar, in Romo, 134 feet high 
and 12 fret in diameter. It is of lines, 
and the material was liirnislied bj the 4‘i5 
' cannon taken front the Auslrinnsand Prus- 


Afustum.) The museum of natural histo¬ 
ry, the richest of the kind in Europo, if. 
in tho buildings of rhe Jaruln ties Plantes.. 
The extern of this collection, the rarity 
and richness of many of the specimens, 
ami the excellent arrangement of the 
whole, deserve all praise. Tho garden it»' ■ 
self, and tho menagerie attached to it, are ’ 
not less worthy of attention. Tho muso- 
iiiii of French monuments was intended 
for the preservation of the memorials of 
French history, taken from the different 
monasteries, churches and public build¬ 
ings at the time of tin* French revolution 
(sis' /wwuV); hut alter the n'stomtion, this 
collection was broken up. 'flic conser¬ 
vatory of arts and muimhieturcs is a large, 
colli rtion of models, of high interest to 
every artist. Paris is also the literary 
capital of" France. At the head of the 
public literary institutions is the national, 
institute. (See Institute.) At the linmiu- 
des-Longitudes an,* the must distinguished 
astronomers and geometricians. Nome-■ 


.sinus in that campaign. Jt is covered with 
378 plates of brass by Lepeiv, skilfully 
united, attfl containing I>a«s-reliefs, winding 
round (Jin pillar, ami representing seem s 
of the campaign. Tin: statue of Napo¬ 
leon was removed in 1814. The trinm- 
phui arch in tlni Place du Carrousel is 45 
fret high, and, Was erected alter the war 
of I Mi. hi T8J5, the horses of St. Mark’s, 
which had Ik'cii. placed on it> summit, 
were claimed by the Austrians, ami car¬ 
ried hack to Vernef 1 . Tlie Arc de l’l*'tcii!»\ 
at the Netiilly harrier, begun in 1800, is 
still tudinishi’d. The gate of Sr. Denis, a 
’ triumphal arch erected by Louis XIV, is 
admired for its lino proportions and its 
execution. In 1818, a new equestrian 
statue of Henry IV, hi bronze, was erect¬ 
ed on the Pont Neuf. hi the Place des 
Vicioires, there is an equestriah statue of 
Louis XIV. In dm-new quarter, called 
Vida Trocadera, on tlie heights of ChaiHot, 

- is 1 an obelisk 120 fret high, in commemo¬ 
ration of the campaign of 1823, in Spain. 
Paris has numerous public libraries, and 
tho access? to all, is. free; The royal libra¬ 
ry, in the’ Rue RicheijetJ, one of the first 
! iu Europe, is rich ht literary treasures and 
r&re manuscripts: it.afeo epntniqs a large 
. collection pf coins .and medals. Tho li- 
’’ brary of the national institute is, small baft 
f . select. The RiMiotlfrque Mazarine, those 
of the. arsenal, of tlie mining school,, and 


runs learned societies an* devoted to" tin; • 
cultivation of particular departments— 
medicine, surgery, agriculture,- the fine 
arts, manufacture. 1 *, dee. The university 
of Paris, aholi.'.lied during the revolution, 
hut restored by Napoleon, is divided into 
live faculties—theology, jurisprudence, 
medicine, philology, and natural science 
The lectures art: gratuitous; the nunihc! .* 
ol‘students is about 4000. There an: al-o 
in Paris four lyecmns, railed colleges — 
those of Louis XIV and limn IV, the 
t’ollege Uourhon,aiuI tlnitoft-luirleriiagne. 
The (CollegeUoj aldeFrancehaspn<fi*ssors 
of mathematics, astronomy, chemistry, his¬ 
tory, law. Oriental languages, Air. The 
school for medicine ami surgery is a well 
endowed institution. In the .lanlin do* 
Plantes, and the museum of natural histo¬ 
ry, thirte.en different courses of lectures on 
zoology, tuiiicralogy, geology, botany. &e., 
arc delivered. In addition to those institu¬ 
tions, then*, is also a school lor the fine arts. 
The normal school is designed for the 
education of instructors in the .seeondjgy 
schools throughout the kingdom; the.-, 
military school lor the education of 500 
.youths whose lathers havo fallen in the . 
service of their country; the polytechnic ■ 
-school, a favorite project of Napoleon, for 
the education' or engineers, Architects, 
&c. The veterinary school at Alfort Also 
deserves to be mentioned. There ore also 
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numerous private societiis, such as die ; Among die principal .articles piauufac- ^ 
'foul. Protestant religiousand philanthrpp-. tpred are . J S' - S 

• ic wh^iiopi Hi.:^ Bible society, with «1$0 ;V f ,. t L ft . • 


wonwrar ratrar utiff IJV 3 UU imiuwu m iu* iwaw . IQ Win Ann 

Jut*' monairhiwii principles; that ofthe 5 §?"V ’ ■* * ; *’•.**• i§ l ?|!9 , 9j}? 

Alktnte de Pans for its constitutional prill- CHS )tueres ’ . 

<-ij>Ics. Some of the most noted prisons J" ?••••••••' 1 

are the Ovneicrgorie; La Force; St. Pe- !!‘ ty ! S P y ’ * ' *'Y * * .rffilJS 

l-unn in u-iiich nm iimisumik mill. JMOIIZOBj ............. 0 , 4 uL,UUv 


oiples. Some of the most noted prisons 
sire the Ooneiergerie; La Force; St. Pe¬ 
lagic, in which im.* confined persons guil¬ 
ty of political offences; the Madelonnettes, See., &.c. All'sorts of articles of luxury 
fbr females; the Jjieetre, where criminals and fashion arc iunile*witli die greatest' 
condemned to death anil perpetual im- .elegance and taste.; ft is estimated that’- 
prisoniuemare confined temporarily. The 40,000 letters leave Paris daily,-and 30,000.; 
population of Paris, in 1791, was t>10,t'M0: arrive during the sniiu; period. . Nume- 
the revolution, the emigration, die reign rous diligences* (900) rtm to all quartern 
of terror, aud-the long-wars, diminished of the kingdom, and a ready communicu- 
the mimbcr, and, in 1801, it amounted to tiou lietween all parts, of the city is be.pt 
only 517,750; in -1817, it was 713,000; up'by the fiacres, omnibuses, favorites, 
anil, iu-1327, S00,451. ‘ The movement of cabriolets, &<*., &e. Thot-e’who 1 sup- 1 
thfe population (to use. a French expression) pose Paris, to lie merely a theatre of frivol- 
gave, in 1828, the following results:— ity and amusement will find themselves 

' much mistakeij. That, in a population of 

Births < Ijjw, nearly 000,000, of which above 50,000 are 

t 1 4,41 5-1 girls strangers who resort, to Paris merely for • 

. t£*,G0i pleasure, there Should he a great number 

of licentious individuals, is to he expert- 
' of wliicli 10,474 were, illegiiimate ; mar- ed; hut who would judge of the charm-- 
riojpss 7283; deaths' 24,557. Paris is ter of the Parisians front the ptihlic ptom- 

. divided into twelve arrontlissemt ntn, over cuuries of the Palais RoVal? The truth is, . 

each of which presides a mayor ( mttirr ); that, in these haunts of vice, the greatest 
each arromlissmvnt Undivided into four number of t jailors are the strangers. Ju 
ijuartiers; in each quarter is a eommis- the higher classes, there is little dilleronce 
bury of the police, and in i?ach. nrrnn- in the character of society throughout 


dissent piiI a justice of the peace, 'flic 
municipal council of Paris is the couucil- 
■ general of the department of the Seine, at 
tlie head of which is the prelect of the 
department, who, previous to the late 
revolution, was appointed by the crown. 
A prefect of the police, whose jurisdiction 


F.umijjc. Ju Paris, however, it is distiti- , 
gi ashed for delicacy, polish, refinement and 
ease. The middling class ill Paris, as iij- 
all France, is strongly characterized by the 
strictness and elevated (one ofits manners. 
The lower class is industrious, but iinprovi- • 
dent, and shows none of that ferocity which 

4.1.... ..i..d 14 i_i * 


extends over the whole department, has the excels of the revolution of 1760 lead 


the charge of the public safety and of the 
'health department; lie has;under him a 

.. _! _1 ..1 ’*_1 . _ _ i* 


some people to efcpect s and the events of 
the ruvolutipu of July, 1330, ^exhibit the 


1 preserves-order, and defends the uationnl to all classes .of the French, jwniieulorly 
, Siljertloa; their uuinjier is about 80,000. of the. Parisians. The vyouign in-France ■ 
■The consumption ofsotue articles of food have a great influence dip the character 'of.,' ■ 

, frtr lftQll WHA IIS filllfiWi'S ftVftn * anoiixttr * nYkif find ilielmiYfiiutlhil fin* thilSv.* 


,,; tiow. - Tile expenditure for die city, in Dulaure’s Histoir* ^cipiU, physugie et mo-r 
1820; ^mounted to 51,748,117 francs; the tale d& Paris (3d edit; 8 vdb., .with plates, v 

'_I ' _4.1 JT1 IZA*V CSi_J J w . - fx j _. r n .. 7 ' 


it is naw tiro principal manuihcturiiig , loutf&M&vm P*n*i under the titles of 

. . iii'tlie kingdom- <-?The viilue 9^ex r .:L , Hcriniie de -la, Chamste tfJhdvn,-. Le\ 

ports for 1823 was 42^133,341 fimics. franc P<trleur y &«.; Landon’s Desmpiytm 
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iTapographi 
'* dt Paris' (Paris, 1822) j count ■ChabroPs ■ 
He/Mrekts daikMqtm iur la-fille tie Par¬ 
is, &c:; tho armClnr Jtiniirdires,'!*?- 
\ Paris, fUkanj of, A Oallo-Odtir tribe, 
••the Parish, built the dneiem Lptctiu, on 
' a 1 swampy island In the Seine; lieibn 1 the 
birth of Christ.. 'JhC name Lvfftio, or city 
; of if lire, is said m'hAite'lieen given to tho 
' place ou account of its muddy character. 
The inhabitants burnt it when the Unmans 
invaded (rant. The latter rebuilt l.Mtetia, 
fortified the place, erected ati aqueduct 
leading to it, am) founded warm baths 
[Hitnn . Blit Lutetiu’ remained insignifi¬ 
cant. until the emperor Julian (3tJ0‘A. l>.) 
went into, winter quarters there and built 
a palace for himself, fn 4c i (J, the Franks 
conqucml it, and made it, iii 508, the 
capital of their kingdom. Clovis embrac¬ 
ed the Christian faith, and lived in the 
palace of tin* tltfr/iuti of which ruins are 


tint Place Dmtphine (so callojl at least' 
before the revolution of 1830; whether 
the name lias been since changed, as in¬ 
consistent with the new order of things, 
we know not).' Coder Philip of Valins, 
Paris contained 150,000 inhabitants. The 
hUir.k derilh, so.called, yyhich rattiged 
Europe about tin: middle of the fourteenth 
century, destroyed half of the inhubitanft. 
Alnnit this time, the Hotel dc Ville, on the - 
Place dc Greve, was begun. In I3fi7, the 
fourth enlargement of Paris took place, 
under Charles V. Paris was now divided 
into sixteen quarters. Twenty years Inter, \ 
the Bustile was begun. Until'that time 
Paris bad -t\vo laid ires: one towards the 
north, l.e Pouf nu Change; the oilier to¬ 
wards the south, Le Petit Pont. In 1378, 
the third, Le Pont rit. jilichaoJ, opposite 
die present street Lalmrpc, was built. 
Tie* fourth bridge, Pont Notre Uame, was 
built soon after. In 1418, Paris wuavis- 




ibundto this day in the stfreet Laharpe. flu- ited by famine and pestilence. ICO,000 
’ tibia. Iris wife, completed the church rite, people perished in three months. In 

1 120, the capital of France was taken by 
the English. Charles VI1 drove them 
our in 1430. ill l ItCi. some attempt.-, 
though verj imperfect, Were ngule to light , 
the. streets at night. Purler Louis XI, Par¬ 
is contained 3(H),000 inhabitants. In 1563, 
the Jesuits established themselves there. 
I'nder Francis 1, the iilth increase of Paris 
took place, lleury IV besieged Paris; 
the city surrendered in 1504, ami Henry 
made, a triumphal entry. Henry IV com¬ 
pleted, in 1804, tins Pont' Neuf, begun by 
Henry lfl, iu 1578. In lt!14, the eques- 


funpli 

(iCiiovjr ve. which he hull Iiegun. -About 
550, Childclx-rf coinmeuced the building 
<>f Xotre Dame ;• 100 yearn after, rii. l.au- 
dry fqtiudfd , the. hospital Hdtel Dieu. 
Towards the end of the eighth century, 
Oli.wWiingne instituted the schools from 
which at a later pcriorl sprung the univer¬ 
sity 845, the Normans besieger! the 
. city, and burnt it ultout 857. After Hugh 
. Caper, coqirt of Parks, the first king of the 
•bird face, .ascended the throne, in 087, 
Pm,?., remained ilie residence of' the kings, 

1 until Dun is XIV, "whom the Fronde (q. \.) 

■ had driven from the capital in IrH'J, made' 
Versailles the royal residence. Hugh 

■ Cajw’t t< sided in the present Palace of 
Justice. Tim ‘pbuv increased, and was 
divides! into four quarters.; Under Louis the 

' Fat, uot more than about twelve francs of 
taxes were collected monthly at the north¬ 
ern gate, in the neighborhood of the pres- 


tricut statue of Heiny IV (the fust mourn 
meat of this kind in Frunce) was erected. 
In lftlo, the palace Luxembourg (q. v.i 
was licguu; in 1021), the Palnis lioyal 
(q. v.),*iu its olH form; and in Hi35, the 
Jnnliu des Plantes. Louis XIV enlarged 
the city, and (lid much for ihe embellish¬ 
ment of it. In 1004. the Tuilcries, begun 

n i • ■ . i . i ■ 


tut street rit, Alania. In 1103, bishop , by Catharine of Medici, were completed; 


Maurice do Sully ertx tcrl the cathedral of 
Jsotrfc Dame, os'it is still to he seen. In 
the sapie century,the Templars built their 
palace on the square, whero at present is 
■ the market du Teuiple. Iii ll&O Philip 
. . Augustus, who hail/caused Paris, to be 
paved,.ordered a third 1 enlargement, and 
’ divided tho,city .into eight qiunrteis. Until 
' .that period it^ Uad -but three gptes; novy,, 


in HH55, Permit It built tlu: colonnade of 
the Louvre; and utmost at the same time, 
the Hritei des Invalides («j. v.), the obser¬ 
vatory, the gate rit. Denis, tinder Louis 
XV,'the jfccole, Militaire was erected, and 
the church rite. Gcne.vit've completed, 
lit 1703, the city erected the statue of 
Louis XV on the place of his name, and a. ■ 
number of mngtiificeut buildings. The 


. we* v* vvu»vuwi. twuiviiuu. iji , jiowiH oi rrUiD|H.) ,aitu rurm 1111 ; iHiinvai tu . < 

■ the orderofthe Tem'pTuijs, in'f3l2,;PhHijiTv;thfi world, pursued with ardor, and ac- ■ 

" the Faftiti 1314, egpsed the grgii&ma^V complished a great deal.—A history of 
Molay auc( several knightsyo be b}im« jparis is to a considerable: degree a history 
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- of Franco, so much has ibis, city, during .the behavior of the. anniesmustbe allowed , 
the, last centuries, -•oncerittotcd iu, itself all ' .to have been yety strictly regulated, par- 
the vital action-of JFmucc. This has had .ticulariy if compared with.that of this 


■ ' several good anti ipatty evil consequences 
• («t'e (.%); and true liberty, the life-blood 

which should animate all parts qf the - body . 
- politic, cannot he domesticated in France 
until the departments and provincial towns 
have .resumed their proper importance. 
The preponderance of - Paris over all 
France, not.only in a political sense, but 
in literature, arts, ■ customs, &c., is im¬ 
mense, and was most strikingly manifest¬ 
ed dnritig die revolution of the last cen¬ 
tury, (See . France-.)- March 31, 1814, s 
. the taking of Paris concluded the cam- 
ftaign of the allies against Napoleon,. 
The congress of Chatillon had been bro¬ 
ken ujl (Sefc thh article Chatitton, which, 
contains, also, the chief events of the.cam- 
.(>aigu from that time to the battle Indore 

■ Paris. March 30, 1814.) 30,000. men un¬ 
der Marmonjt, Mortier, and F-omjians, ■with 
150 cannons, occupied the fortified heights 
before,Paris, in a semicircle, from Char- 
•■ntoii and Nugent oji the Marne to 
NeuiUy on the .Seine. By degrees 130,000 

. men \vcre brought against them. With 
the break of day on the 30th, the. battle 
began. After am obstinate struggle, the 
allies succeeded in taking the heights of 
Belleville; the village Lavillette was taken 
by assault, whilst other troops advanced 
through Neuilly on the Marne and Nogent 
sur Marne towards Vincennes, whore die 
bridge ofCharenton was taken by assault, 
anti where. Jnt) iUvts of the veterinary 
school of Alfort died a heroic death. 
’Bliicher, at the same time, drew near, 
passing througii St., Denis,' and Mom-.' 
tnartre.wns taken by assault at, 
o'clock in the afternoon. Marmont, m 
the mean time: had proposed an itrmi»- 
tiee to general Sdnvart/.enberg, which was 
, tjohclnrled at three o'clock. At six o’clock, 
counts Nesselrode, OrlolTnnd Paur went 
■to Paris?* wherfe'tfye conditi-.ms of suvren- 
■tler \ycre concluded on the 31st, at two 
■o’clock in the, morning. The corps rtf 
Marruont fluid Mortier wero to leave Pnris 
at sspveii o’clock, and hostilities were not 
to begin before nine b’clock. The city 
.. was recommended to the mercy of tho 


French armies in Vienna, Berlin, -and- 
other gTOat cities, wlifere cruelty was addee^ 
to injury; The-Frencli cveii .went'so far 
as to complain bitterly pf the allies for 
taking thc works o'f art which Napoleon 
had carried from their Countries.—See, for 
die military movements, Koch’s Mint, pour- 
semr a CHisL tic la Camp. de. 1814 (Piuis, 
1811), 3 volts.).—When, alter a serais of the 
grossest blunders on the part of the Bour¬ 
bons, Napoleon returned to Paris.- in 
1815, and lost die battle of Waterloo, 
Davoust received the command of about 
30,000 men for the defence ol* Paris. It 
was diifieult to attack the city, as-formerly, 
from the north and east, because the 1 
heights and villages Wore fortified, mid 
well supplied >vith artillery.' The Eng¬ 
lish therefore remained before these lines, 
and the Prussians passed-over tho Seine to 
attack Paris from Versailles. The city is 
weakest on this side,‘and might also be 
forced to surrender by cutting off all the 
supplies of provisiou^ which cojno from 
Normandy. On June 30,‘ therefore, the 
first and third Prussian corps marched to 
St. Germain; the fourth remained in its 
former position until the arrival of the 
English; and, on July 2, the third corps 
marched through Versailles to PlessLs 
Piquet, die first through Yauoresson to 
Sevres and 'Meudoh; the fourth, which 
was to act as a reserve, was placed at 
Versailles. The enemy had been driven 
back at Sevres and Plessis Piquet, ns far 
aH Vangirard and Moirtronge, and had 
occupied Issy. A council of Avar, held at 
three , Paris, almost unanimously determined 
that Paris was untenable ; .but in order to 
make a last attempt, Vandaniiuc advanced, 
on the morning of the third, with 10,000 
men, and attacked Issy. He was repulsed 
after several hours fighting, ami the aui> 
render of Paris, was resolved on.' The ■ 
capitulation was concluded, at St. Cloud 
the. same day. - Tho French army was to 
leave Paris within three days, mid cross 
the Loire within eight days: Montmartre;- 
was to be surrendered July 5, and nil tlie : - 
barriers on fife fitli. ' July 7, the Prussia^ 
.arqiv. entered 1 the barrier of the, military 4 


• allies. r H.se victory of Pnris cost tjie , _ . j| ... _ 

latter 9000 men; the French lost 4000, school, and part of the Englirft army that 
beside* tho- prisoners, hod 109 Cannons.* of St. Denis. Louis XVIII arrived the, 
Th’e troops of the allies were, kept under next day.—To what has been sdid in the , 
strict discipline. The French made loud , article Prance respecting the revolution'of „ 

. coinplaiqth of outrages,'botli in rusosc and 1830, we only add, as.concerning Paris 
, verse; hat, though it>i»impossible that so . more ^Specially, that, during .that i short 
large an army should take pofcpession of fi\and memorable 'revolution, .the greatest 
-"hostile city, without some Cares of violence,> part of the - street Jamps'.wcVe I rojjcyri,|'* 






4055 bamcrtdos thrown up witli great m-, 
. pidity, consisting of the pavement tom up 
for the purpose, of coaches alt'll Other ve- 
hiclos, trees, &c<; 3,1*25,000 pnving- 
s^tones^vvere dislodged, and the paving the 
‘streets again cost 1250,000 francs. (The 
jiavement of Paris consists of large stones.) 

Twenties concluded at Pdris. 1. Peace be¬ 
tween Prance and Spain on one side, and 
Great Hritaiu and Portugal on the oilier, 
concluded I ,T ol»- 10, 1703, which ended the 
seven years’war. Franco ceded Acadia 
(Nova Hcotia), and’ Canada‘ and Cape 
Breton to England: hut she retained 
liio right of lishiiig on-the- hanks of 
Newfoundland. Great Hritaiu restored- 
Guadaloupe, Mnrtinico and Sr. Lucia to 
France, hut retained Grenada, Dominica 
and Tolvigo, also the colony on the Sbne- 
gnl, and Minorca. To Spain she restored 
Havana, hut received all Florida' from 
Spain, while France ceded Louisiana to 
Spain.—-2. Peace concluded Scpt.il, 1783, 
by (jreat Hritaiu with France, Spain ami 
the,' F. Slates, oiler several preliminary 
treaties, and on May 20,1781, with the I'uii- 
c«J Nctherlaials. Great Britain zieknowl- 
1 edged the indcjieiidcncc of tlw iliirfceii 
l T . States; France received hack with Si. 
Lueju tlie oilier colonies, apd relained To- 


noveltj' in the same stvle, and is satisfied 
if the actors perform their parts well: hut 
his judgment of tlutir performance is strict, 
and his erificism seven*. - There is no city 
where, the people utteiu!, the theatre so 
regularly, 'flic English and Gereudh the¬ 
atres an* much below the French in deli¬ 
cacy and -refinement: any thing low or 
vulgar is instantly condemned in a Paris 
theatre, and the highest regard is paid to 
the modesty of the female sex. Tlie con¬ 
stant noise which is heard in the English' 
and German boxes is unknow n in Franco; 
the most popular pieces arc never inte’r- 
rupted hy loud hursts of applause. Tli<* , 
police prevent confusion at the entrances, 
and each person slatii -ns himself « hi queue 
of those already collected: ilia* is, each 
stands Ik hind another, so dial Severn 1 , files 
are often formed; and no-one is mi fibre l 
to leave his position fill the doors an* open¬ 
ed. The number of theatres in IrttO vve.:s 
tvvcnty-limr. Tim principal are supported 
by the government; among them an*. I. 
Tin* grand opera {Acudftnie Huynh ih Jin - 
siqnc ). Thu richest decorations, an en¬ 
chanting ballet, splendid costumes, beau¬ 
tiful scenery, and a powerful orchestra of 
200 musicians,—arc ail hen; united to be¬ 
wilder tin* senses. Tlie French heroic 


bngoaml Senegal: Spain retained Minorca, 
and received back Flotilla; the Dutch were 
obliged to leave Ncgapatam in the hands 
of the English.--!}. The peace of May 
;M>th, 1814, consisting of four separate 
treaties of-France with Austria, Russia, 
Prussia aiul Great Hritaiu. (See. France 
since 18J-1.) Tlie German stales were to 
be united inti federative system : Switzer¬ 
land’s independence was guarantied; the 
house, of Orange was to reign in the 
Netherlands, a.ni Helgium to he added to 
Its dominions, &.«■»—4. Peace or treaty of 
Nov. 20, 1815.,- (See fVanec since 1814.) 

’ On the same day,, Austria, Russia, Great 
Britain and Prussia renewed tin; treaty of 
Cha'umont (q. v.), and united tor the main¬ 
tenance of. the-, seequtl peace of Paris— 
that of. Nov. 20, 1815. Tlie two last 
treaties’are ofteu spoken of as tlie “first 
and second peace'of Paris.” 

Paris Theatres. (For the history of 
tlie French drama, see the article Frttnre, 
division .Dramatic' Art and Poetry.) In 
. genteel comedy, comic- opera, anu the 
• lighter comedy, the French stn£e is inim-* 

- itlblc; and a visitor in Pails cmvfiot foil to 
' observe the delicate taste of the Parisians 
( in every .thing relating to the stage. The 
■ Varjsiad, in his principal theatre, .witnesses' 
the constant repetition of die masterpieces . 
of his classic poets, vvith gn occasional. 

£**»}} 45 . .. .' 


opera with ballets, the o/nra serin, and 
some pantomimic. ballets, arc reprercntcd 
here. The serious French vocalism can 
never be agreeable loan ear accustomed 
to Italian and German music, es|ieeittily 
when it is carried to excess, as is often 
done in this theatre. Thu rhythmical reci¬ 
tatives and the cl ionises are more pinn¬ 
ing. On this stage, the operas of .Gluck 
and riaecliiui arc, as it were, at home; and 
no where else in Europe have they l» M, n 
represented in such perfection. 'IV* 
dances which accompany the grand ope¬ 
ras, and the grand }wintoinimic, bailers 
which follow the opera, excel every thing 
of the kind, except the grand Italian ope- 
ra in London. On no oi heritage on the 
continent is tho Indict, as a whole, so com- 
nlete ns in tho Paris gram! opera. The ' 
beautiful opera house in the n«* Richelieu 
was closed after the assas.--ination of the 
duke of Berry {q. v.), in 1820, and finally-, 
taken down. * The, prmmt oju-ni house in 
die Chnussfa} d’Antin wasopened in 1821; 

It accommodates 2000 persons. 'J'iie most 
celebrated singers and dancers in the ree- 
oi-ds' of this theatre are Mad. Guimard, 
gif. Huhcrty, Arnauld, Annand, Hranc.hu, 8 
# Mndllc. Gardel, and M M. Ltiis, Ijihicz,Vt.'sj-. 
tris, Gardel, Milou and Du port. The most\ 
■ eminent recent performers have befcn MM." 
Nourrit, Derivis, Dabadie, Bond, Prevost, ■ 
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anti Mad. Gw.-Min, Dalmdic, Sainville. 
The best teiijnh- dancers were Mad. Higo-' 
tint, lluiui, Anatole,'Albert, Marinette, 
Funny Kins, Elio, Nobler; and the male 
dauci rs MM. Paul, Albert, Noble t, Miluu, 
M.iuijuii*, Gnpolka Goulon, Gosst-lin, &cc.. 
'1. Th'utrr Fruit rats (properly culled Prt- 
min T/iniln- fhtngaia), in tin: rue Rtchc- 
is connected with the Palais l^nyul. 
ll was lirat openedin thn Hotel Bourgogne^ 
in tin: year 15I8. In UiT>l), Mulient be¬ 
came an actor there. In )ii8H, it was ro- 
moveil to the .rue Fosse.-* St. <»'erm;iiu; itt 
1770, (o the Titileries; in ]78y, to the' 
Oilemi; and, in 17&I, when this Was 
Inmit, to the present edifice, hnilrhy Louis. 

, The interior is a sort of circus. The gal¬ 
lery is supported hy twenty-six Horn; eo!- 
inntis. which Ibrm a complete. semicircle 
around the pit; and between these col¬ 
umns arc the boxes. The theatre \va-> 
eroded in 1787—8!>, and in 18T2 Ihe inte¬ 
rior tvtta wholly uevv-modcHed, under the 
direction of Pereier ami Fontaine. The. 
repertory of this ‘stage consists solely of 
acknowledged masterpieces of French, 
dassie literature, ancient and modern, hot!,' 
tragedy and gentcei comedy. It i.-. wry 
seldom that n young aetoi ventures to at¬ 
tempt hotli these branches, and hence tin: 
actors arc gem-rally atfacheil to on" or die 
other .exclusively. The immortal rhtf- 
/ fir invert of (.’orneilli!, Raeine, Voltaire, 
Crchijlou nnd Alolituv are here performed. 
Genteel comedy seems here to he in its 
natit e home. Truth, and nature, and ol*'- 

■ vated simplicity, conspiie to make the per¬ 
formances attractive and interesting. The 
scenery is tmly enchanting, 'fin* follow¬ 
ing performers have rendered their names 
chisKid here:—-Hanill, Jhr/ani, Lekain, 
LlairynJ, Mole, Larivc, Flettry, Anfresiie, 
Jjlufrosiio, Gruudiucnil, GruiuUai, .Motive!, 
,St. Phul, l’rev ille, 8r. Priv, Vanhove; and 
the actresses Lecomrciir, Gauss'll), Du- 
mestiil, f’lairon, Dcviemic, Contat, Kau- 
conrf. Thd tragic department is now m 
tho hands of Luloiit, and Mud. Duches- 
uoas and Panalol: the comic, in those of 

■ Damns, Ftfuro, Granville, Michelet, Bap- 
riste, Miehot and \rmand, m connexion 
with Mljo. Mors (one of tlie lirst actresses 
that ever graced the French stage), Mud. 
Bourgoing, lslverd, Hcrvey, Dupuis .and 
Mnute. 3. Tito comic opera (called, also, 

. tho Lkunidie hyrique. and the THiatre Fey-, 
(knit) is one of the most fascinating of the 
French theatres. The principal Composers 
tor this opera have been Nieoio, !VlehuI,Iier- 
,ton, Gretry, Dalayrae, Munsigny, Boyel- 

-■ dieu, Blnngiui,- Solie, ,De?.cdcs, &c.; the 

• principal- writers Etienne and Hoffman, 


Buuiily, N ante nil, Sedainc, Duval, Dupy 
-ty, Serif#:, Asc. i Among the best actors 
are Martin, whose performances, in bis 
ovyn department, are inimitable; Chonattl,,' 
Juliet, Poucliard, liner, Daraucourt, Cas-<«e 
tel; and Mesdames Boulanger, Poncbard, 
Paul, Pradhcr, Rignud, Arc. 1. L'Otffon, 
or .S '(fowl Thutlre Fruncais, in tin: suburb 
Sr. Germain, near the Luxembourg, was 
built in 17!»1. under the sujHirinttndenec 
of Peyro anil Wallly. It was then called 
the Theatre. J-Vanprix, as the first company - 
to which t’lint liana: bail been given per- 
ibrtned in it. In. IT'.i’A it was burnt, hut. 
way rebuilt and occupied by a second 
company. .«*t up to rival the lirst French 
theatre ; it was then called Thiutre tie 
rOit'on. In 1818,■ it was again burnt, but 
was reopened in IPF.I. Tin* architecture 
of the* O it toil is rich and hcniuifni. and its 
accommodations an 'cxccili m. The sail;* - 
pieces aro performed ju m dn: Permit 1 ' 
SJ'hdhe. Fru urn is, and the two stages arc 
engaged in a eonstanl competition. The ' 
older repertory of tin: classic French dram 
atists is open to both theatres. ' Of the 
living .poet.-, each stage lias its distinct 
repertory. Mademoiselle George the 
chief support of the (hhon. in ihe i !■ e - 
aetersof .Medea, Si-miramis. Pha dr;:, Me; 
ope. Agrippina, and Adonic < ii L> ; 
.MurhuUii v. jiy Soumef, this :iesivs> a.- 
tracts the higiiest applause. In iragciL, 
Joannv, Lafargui; and David, and in com- 
edyj l-'ntm* and the younger George, are ■ 
the principal. actor.-. f». Italian opera. 
This iheaue all facts theiii^t sucietv in th-* 
fa'lii-iiuihk: world of P.,ris. The interior 
is convenient and lu autiiid. Tlie orches¬ 
tra is consiilered perfect of ihe kind. Thu 
Italian opera is patroai-ed by tii.sgover.u- 
inetit, as a school of vocal music, and the 
managers are careful to itiaiuttiiii a com- 
plete and skilful company. Tlie public 
liavi; licre iH'on didigiitod by,the singing * 
and actin': of Mad. I'odor, Galli, Pasta an;! 
Gimi. 'I’lie host perfoim*^ connected 
with this stage have been Dongolli, Gar- ■ 
cia, Graciani, Pellegrini, Lev asscur, lior- 
dogui, Zitehelli.—Next to these tiv e prin¬ 
cipal theatres come tlie three smaller pop¬ 
ular theatres, frequented principally by the 
lower classes. 0. Ifhifitn dv l aiidrvilt>, 
in t’lmrtres street, 7. Gym aw Drat tto- 
tiijui; and, 8. Theatre Aes VarUtis, both 
%i the Louievariis. T'hese, theatres «Jps- 
play to perfection the exhaustless gayety 
of tlie French peopletheir wit, nnd dis- ' 
jKwition to make themselves merfjT'ai the 
most trilling occurrence, arid to make die . 
most of a bon mot or a pun. The small 
pieced performed in these theatres contain . 


i * 
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no dijep-laid plot,, ami nru not accompani¬ 
ed by any magnificent decorations. They 
arc written merely for wit, and seem de¬ 
signed to increase! die natural’aptness of 
-^tlie. nation to laugh at every thing. The 
lash oi'sat ire, indeed, is always heard, hut 
applied for amusement, and ’not to gratify 
malice. The songs whieh animate the 
pcTlbrmnik.es arc <»f a popular on*:, 
and are lieard in every street. Noth¬ 
ing appears in the highest theatres 1 whieh 
1 is not parodied here, tuid the house is fre¬ 
quently entertained with the tricks of har¬ 
lequin! Tito Gymnast yhis long the most 
poptiku of these three theatres, ami. its in¬ 
come evcceded that of the first Thivln 
Pmneain The I'audevUb >s fy present 
oti the decline. A large mnnliei' of poets 
write for these theatres. One of * lie most 
popular is tscrihe. i». T/.ntfrc ib In 
Park St. Marlin: 10. Thai Ire dc la Guitf> : 
M. . ■linbit'u Pun u'ijw, \n the boulevards, 
repre-ent chiefly th* 1 melo-drarna, pantu- 
niiruo and belle!. The two latlcrare dosign- 
ed principally for the lower ranks: 1*4. In 
J C4l. the Piuuirannt Ih ranatiyuv was open¬ 
ed. No pieces ad* performed here in 
. which them are more than two pcj-fbrni- 
ers, IB. fit 1817, flic Cir/fitc tUiimpiipir 
was opened by Pnineuni, where horses 
play ihn eliief part. 1,4. The SnVww ib 
M. Cirnlr, likewise dvuniuiju.tcd ■ Thf- 
itfre <!e Magit. represents flu- conjuration 
of spirits, philosophical experiments, feats 
of" vuiivriloquism, & c. ■ 

Pints : ilu> son of Priam, king of Troy, 
b» liocuba; also called .ILmiuhr. His 
mother, iti die first month «.f her preg¬ 
nancy, had dreamed that sue should bring 
forth*a tondi, which would set fire to her 
palace. The soothsay its foretold the ca¬ 
lamities which might ho expected from 
die imprudence of her son,- and which 
would end iu the, destruction of Troy. 
Priarn, to prevent so great an evil, ordered 
his slave Archelaux, to destroy the child. 
The slave exposed him on mount Tda, 
w;here die shepherds educated him as their 
own son. Some attribute the preserva¬ 
tion of bis life to the tenderness of a she- 
bear, who suckled him. Young Paris gavo 
early proofs of eourago and intivpidify, 
and liis graceful countenance mid nmniy 
deportment recommended him to the fa- 
, vor of CF.none, a nymph of Ida, whqin 
' he-married:, .At the marriage of Feleus 
and Thetis, the goddess of discord (sot 
Erin) threw into .the assembly of the gods, 

, “ yvlio were at the nuptials,' a golden apple, 
on which were written, the words Ihtur- 
putchriori. Juno. Vfenus and Minerva 1 
daimed the prize, and the decision was 

. . t.’ 
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referred to Paris. 'Phe goddesses apjasar- 
ed before their judge without any cover¬ 
ing or ornament, and each tried, by prom¬ 
ises and entreaties, to influence bis judg¬ 
ment. Juno promised him if kingdom, 
Minerva military glory, ami Venial tFi« 
fairest woman iu the world for liifc wife 
Paris adjudged the prize to % etius. This 
decision drew upon the judge tun! his tain . 
ilv the resentment of tlie two other god¬ 
desses. .Soon after, Priam promised- a 
contest among his sons and other princes, 
and pouni-ed to reward the conqueror 
with (lie finest hull of mount Ida, which 
wn.- found in the jHi—essiou of Paris, who 
reluctantly yielded it up. The shepherd, 
desirous of obtaining again this favorite 
aiiimal, went, to Troy, entered the lists of 
the combatants, and obtained the victory. 
Hector, enraged to see himself conquered 
by a -(ranger, pursued him closely : and 
Paris must have fallen a victim to his 
brother’s resentment, had lie not fled to 
the altar of Jupiter, fiissandm discover¬ 
ed that ho was her hi other, and Priam ne.- 
know lodged Paris as his son. Paris recol¬ 
lected that lie was to lie the husband ol'tlie 
fairest of women. Helen was the lairest wo¬ 
man ol'jthe age, and Venus had promised 
her to hint. lly. therefore, visited Sparta, 
the. residence of Helen, who hud mu tried 
MeneluiYs and was received with every 
mark of rasped: lint he .abused the hospi¬ 
tality of Mencjaus, and pcrsua<led Helen 
to elope with him. (Sen Helen.) (Irecce 
took up anus in the cause of IVIenelaus: 
Agamemnon was chosen general of tho 
combined forces, and a war was begun. 
Paris finight with courage, and, according 
to -omc, killed Achilles with one of his 
arrows. The death of Paris indifferently 
related. 

Paris, tho ahlie, was the son of a eoiui- 
sellor to the parliament, and was bom /u. 
Paris in 11c embraced the ecclesi¬ 

astical profession, and rook deacon’s or¬ 
ders, and, in the disputes- occasioned by 
the hull fjnigenHus. attached himself to 
the Jnra-enist parry. I |«m tho de.ath of 
his fatlier, the able Paris. renounced all 
claim to bis patrimonial inheritance, i;i fa¬ 
vor ‘df a younger brother, rujd deviled 
himsoJf to a life of poverty, living iu a 
poor littfe house in tlio suburb of Marcel, 
where he passed bis time In prayer and iu 
making stockings for the poor. He died 
iu 1727, mid was buried iu the church¬ 
yard (if frt. Medard. On his death, the 
Jansenism used-bis credit m revive their 
sinking influence, by making bis tomb 
> the Seat of their pretended miracles; and 
so ihr fiid tfie delusion gain ground, Unit, 
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jji ,t was found necessary to have 
the r.hmvh-yunl walled up. The abbe 
Paris vvrou- a Eommentary on the Gos-. 
•pel of St. Matthew; 'an Explanation 

• of th f> nin«r first Chapter* of the Epistle 
( ,f Sr. Paul to the Romans; on the Gala- 

' tku-s: and art, Analysis of*tho-Epistle to 

• the Hebrews. (See Jtfwnius.) 

Paris, Matthew, an English historian, 
was a Benedictine monk of tl*e congrega¬ 
tion of riugny, i.*i the monastery of St. 
Alh:ni’-', and died hi 1250. His prinri(>al 
work is his Hisloritt Major, of which wo 
have only remaining the annals of right 
kings, from the beginning of the Con¬ 
queror’s reign to the end of that of Henry 
HI, the latter years Iw-ing added, it is sup¬ 
posed, by William Rishanger, a monk of 
the same monastery. It is <:6inj>osed with 
eiuulor and impartiality. lie also wrote 
ilisluriu Mirnr , an abridgment of tin* for¬ 
mer, which is extant in manuscript, and 
some mii«T works, which arc supposed 
to have perished. 

Paris, Plaster of. (See Gypxwu.) 
PARt-.iK.ssE, La, 4 or, properly, La 
? 1 Aiu'jim pAfmiF.NNE; a song composed 
by ,M. Castmir Delavigne, immediately 
after of .hiring the French revolniion of 
Iftitt. This song was, and still is, very 
j op-ala.', and may compared, a- :«> its 
character and tin’ excitement witicn pio- 
dttced it, to the .'darsoillai.se hymn, (rice 
MmrxviUaisr.) 

x 1 Alt A| ; .an enterprising rra\ eller, 

who fell a \>riin to his repeated attempts 
to explore the interior of tins African con¬ 
tinent. His father was a farmer, and lie 
was l«im near Selkirk, in Scotland. Sept. 
10,1771. Ho was educated for the medi¬ 
cal profession, and. afjer having studied 
at Edinburgh for throe years, was ap¬ 
prenticed to a surgeon of Selkirk. Op 
quitting this situation, he went to London, 
and then made U voyage to the East Jts- 
' dies, iis assistant surgeon on bottnl one 
of the .eoinpauyV vensek Retuniing to 
, England, he engaged in an expedition to 
tho jntertropieal regions of Africa, to trace 
. the course of tiy.' river Niger, under tho 
■. patronagtf of the African society. He ar- 
I 'rivetl .op the c-oasts of Senegal in-June, : 
J7S*5, ami, having made himself acquaint-* 
'c.d with' the Miuulingo language, com¬ 
menced hhs journey, in the course of 
which -ho encountered great dangers; in 
spite of which he prosecuted his" under¬ 
taking till he had reached the hanks of a 
large river, which, appeared to be the 
' object of his 1 researches. Tl»e state of' 

. destitution to which he .had’been reduced, 
^n/eiult-red if almost. impossiblc for him to. 
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proceed, and he therefore returned to¬ 
wards die coast, and arrived in England 
at die end of tl ie year 1797. Of his inter¬ 
esting discoveries he published an account 
ih his Travels in the Interior of Attica, iu^ 
1795, m and *->7 (4to., 1799). Mr. Park 
then engaged in practice as a-surgeon, at 
Peebles, in his native country', in 1801. 

In 1805, Park was appointed by govern¬ 
ment to command a new expedition to 
explore the course of tin’ Niger. His first 
journey hud made known-its easterly 
course, (see .VYgrr), but lie had not lieen 
able to follow it .down to its mouth. II is 
plan now was to cross the country from 
the western coast, enter Ramhara, con¬ 
struct two boats, aud, embarking outlie 
river, reach the sea. lb: set out from 
Pisanin, on tho Gambia, ill April, with 
Ihirty-si.v Enrojieans, of whom thirty were 
soldiers, and the rest mechanics, am! lib¬ 
erally provided with presents and mer¬ 
chandise. His impatience had led him to 
set out in the wet season, ami of thirty- 
eight men who had loft the const with 
iiim.wn oil only survived When he reached 
tho Niger, in Augusi. Having finally pm- * 
cured permission to build a boat at Hnn- 
sandiug, he embarki-d at that place No- 
vemlK-r 17. Four Europeans only sur 
\ived .o embark wit.) him. Some time, 
having elapsed without any iiile.lligoiu'i: 
being receiied of him, fsaueo, his inter¬ 
preter (who had been sent back with 
communications from ihe Niger), was 
ilesjiaiclied to procure information, Jsnaco ■ 
sueeueded in (indiitg tho porson who had 
taken his place as interpreter, and (Voiu 
him received a jeitrnul containing an ac¬ 
count of the voyage, lrOrn which it ap¬ 
peared, that the party was attacked by the 
natives at lioussa, and all killed, with the 
exception df one slave. Clappcrtou (q. v.), ■ 
in liis second •journey, received accounts 
confirming this sfatemept, and visited the 
spot where the travellers perished. 1 He 
was also informed that tho sultan of You- 
ri had some of Park’s papers, which lie 
was willing to give up to him, if he, would 
psiy him a visit. The Landers (q. v.) also 
visited the place, mid. were shown by the ’ 
sultan, or king, one ot’Park’s hooks, which 
they describe as a riaiuicul h6ok, containing > 
tables of logarithms. The journal of 
Park’s second. Expedition was puMishcd, 
with a memoir of his hfe, m 1815. 

Park or Artillery. (See Artillery .) 

Pabxewent. . (.See the next article lor' 
the French parliaments and the parliament 
of Great Britain.) 

. Parliament. The. name parliament 
(French, parlemtnl] was formerly., given 
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to the highest courts in France, Naples, 
ami some other countries. They orig¬ 
inated from the ancient diets and conns, 
held by the kings, which were railed )wr- 
. iinmcuh, particularly, if held at oxtruordi- 
nary mites TJje‘ barons' decided legal 
eases, with the aid of the clergy, the 
magnates, and flic rhaucellor, as was nat¬ 
ural in times whoa the three brunches of 
government were so eonfiisedly mingled. 

• Rat- the kings of Franco soon apjwtinted 
counsellors versed in ’the law to decide 
the complaints and appeals brought. to 
their court hy the inhabitants of their 
hereditary lands; and the same was done 
by the feudal princes, the dukes of Nor¬ 
mandy, Guienne, Rurguruly, Brittany. and 
the priinw-counts of Champagne, Twi- 
le'ise, 1‘ruvene.e, A-c. Those counsellors 
■'•■re not, originally, prujH’r Judges, hut 
merely made repons, and always followed 
' the court, lint what John of England 
had K;en obliged to promise in Die Magna 
1 harta, as rarly as I "i 1 o,—a permanent 
court, confined lo one place,—was, hy 
degrees, demanded in all countries. J'hil- 
’P IV 'the FairY of France esnhlished a 
;a'riiinnciit court at Paris, in IvSJI, for tjio 
produces belonging to the immediate do¬ 
mains of the crown, which wore divided 
.nto four dislrict«. lu iyti.5, this institution 
wasenhirgi >1. In tin beginning, this romt 
held but iWo sessions annually, continu¬ 
ing. however, tor weeks and moutlis, viz. 
at Luster .mil All-Saints; hut when the 
luiciiifsriof the court increased, its sessions 
!*• e-uiic permanent, iti 1 I:f2. 'flic vassals 
t.l‘ the royal hereditary dominions had 
-cats and votes in tins parliament, which, 
■* { a lutej- period, passed over to the peers 
of Franec: hut the business actually fell 
upon the cuiuiKf’llnrs, who were lawyers. 
The parliament of Piyis consisted, before 
! he French revolution, of five chambers, 
tre* grand" chambrt, with ten presidents, 
twenty-five temporal and twelve spiritual 
counsellor, tiireo chumhn.s des tinpiiU% 
each witlitwo presidents add twenty-tiireo 
counsellors, and the efunnbre tks repietes, 
with t\vo presidefits ami fourteen e.oum 
sellers. i Criminal cases were tried in the 
. dmmhrt tie la Tcvmtik, in which mem¬ 
bers of all Uie chuttibbre sal in lunj. The 
crown advocates (tp v.) liohmged&fco'to 
the parliament-vw'ith above, .500 lawyers 
and a great number of suludterlie. ■ Some 
of the, feudal principalities, even liefore’ 
their tutiou >ykb the crown, hut{ similar 
-tribunals; the, county of Toulouse, for 
. instance,'had'a parliament, Normaqdy 
her great feudal court Iscaccurium or erhu* 
m\cr) at Rouen. After thfi union with 
-• * ! - * r - 45 * ’ 4- • s, 
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the crown, parliaments were erected, bv 
degrees, for the other provinces; at Toii- 
'lou**, at Grenoble for Dauphinc, Bor¬ 
deaux ibr Guiciine, Dijyi) for Burgundy, 
Besahgon for Fmiichc Cuirttd, Rouen, A’i\ 
for Provcuce, Pan for Beam, llcimua for 
Brittany, Metz for the three bishoprics 
Met/., Toul.md Vcnliiu, Douay for Flan 
dors, and Nancy for Lorraine, Thu form 
of publication of the loyal decrees con¬ 
sisted in sending them to the parliaments, 
which entered them in the register^, anti 
transmitted them to the lower conns. 
'Phis gave to these courts a peculiar politi¬ 
cal influence. Tiny insisted that they 
had the right to make protestations to the ■ 
king against decrees, and 'that thus they 
represented tlie estates of tin- realm, lu 
early times, the court sou u times yielded. 
From the lime of Louis XIV, however,' 
lhfejvgistcring of the decree was srcnejiil- 
ljybtuined hy the king’s appearing per¬ 
sonally in parliament, when no deltaic 
was permitted, and the registering was 
ordered (lit tit justice , «|. v,). lteihielnry 
parliaments were banished to Tours, < 'om- 
piegne, Orleans. But the rooisttuiee l,f . 
tin* parliaments could not ajlways In: thus 
overcome, 'flu; parliaments whose mem¬ 
bers laid I'ought their places, for the Kike 
of the Jjignin, showed great obstinacy, and 
it was sometimes necessary to yield to 
them. Hence Louis XV, towards the end 
of his reign, adopted u bolder and more 
fundamental measure: all the old parlia 
minus were abolished in 1771, the .sums 
fill* which the. places had been bought 
wen* paid back, themow* places tilled by . 
the king only, and (lie, old nienibers, in 
pari, banished to small and remote now is, 
and. in part, imprisoned. For a long 
time, no lawyer was willing to plead Ik-- 
fort* the new courts; and when, at length, 
the administration of jusiieo vhs recom¬ 
menced, the king died, and Ismis XV1 
•restored the old parliaments. They im- 
mediately renewed their opposition to 
tins emm, the uiiiiiMers, and the superior 
clergy; refusing tsverv thing, just aud un¬ 
just, desired by the court. Tim arch¬ 
bishop of ,Sens abolished them again .- 
in 1788; but the courts established by 
him were acknowledged by no unu At 
Icngtli, the parliament declared that, the' ■ 

1 assembly of the statcs-gencral alone, wan 
■ capable of granting what th** government 
desired, and thus gave the signal to that, 
revolution in wjmrh'it was one of the 
• first things overthrown. In the article 
France, division fnmn before the ftm- 
lulion, we have spoken of the political in¬ 
fluence of these bodies upon the Minin ’- 
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organization of government. ■ They as- 
'aumed all characters!, the judicial, lcgisla- 
. live, and often 'executive.-—.We refer, for 
further information, to Moyer’s Esprit, 

-■ .Origint it Progrts des Institutions Jildi- 
ci a ns drs prm-ipaux Paifs ds ? Europe 
(llaiT tie, IdJU). 

Parlumenl of Great tirituin. A.sketch 
uf its constitutional power and organ¬ 
ization is given in the article Great 
It: itilia'. If important changes . should 
take "place in its organization before wo 
arrive sit the article Reform , they will be 
treated Under that heath At present we 
shall only give some particulars respecting 
the forms of doing buisnexs in parliament. 
The method of making laws is much the. 
same in both houses. In each house the 
act ol‘ tiie majority binds the whole; and 
this majority is declared by votes openly 
■given; not privately, or lW ballot, dtia 
bring a bill into the house of entmh^^ 

, if the relief sought by it is of a private na¬ 
ture, it is first necessary to prefer it peti¬ 
tion ; 'w'hiqh must bo presented by a 
member, and usually sets forth the griev¬ 
ance desired to lie remedied. This pe¬ 
tition (whoii founded on facts that may be 
disputed) is referred to a committee, of 
1 m»*mK*rs, who examine the matter nl- 
Icgcd, and rc{Kirt to the house; and then 
for otherwise upon the more petition) 
leave is given to bring in tbo bill. In 
. public matters, the bill is brought in upon 

- motion made to the house, without any 
petition, tin the house of lords, if the bill 
begins there, it is, when of a private na¬ 
ture, referred to twr*of the judges, to ex¬ 
amine and report the state of the fiicxs al¬ 
leged, to see that all ucecxsary parties con¬ 
sent, and to settle nil points of technical 
propriety.) This is vend a first time, and, 

, altera convenient interval, a second time; 
a»d,after each reading, the speaker puts 
the question whcdier it shall [iroeeed 
any further. The introduction of the. lull* 
may be originally opposed, sis tins bill 

- itself msiy, at oitiior of the ‘ readings: 
and'if tlic, opposition succeeds, the bill 
must be' dropped for that session; ns it 

• must, alstyif opposed with success in any ’ 
of the subsequent stages. After the sec-' 
ond reading, it is committed, that is, refer¬ 
ral to a. committee, which is either se¬ 
lected by the. house in mutters of small 
importance, or else, if the bill is a matter 
of great or aiational "consequence, tbo 
house resolves itself hifo a committee of 
• the whole house.. A committee of the 
whole house is.composed,of every mem¬ 
ber ; and, to form it, the speaker quits the 
•chair (another member being-appointed 


chairman;, and may sit and debate as a 
private member. In these committees, ' 
the bill is debated clause by clause, amend¬ 
ments 'made, the, blanks filled up, and 
sometimes the hill entirely new-modelled. * 
After it has gone through the committee, 
the chairman reports it to the bouse, with 
such amendments as the committee have 
made; and then the house re-consider 
tho whole bill again, and the question is 
vejyatedly put upon every clause and 
amendment. When the house luivo 
agreed or disagreed to the amend moms 
of the committee, and sometimes added 
‘ new amendments of their own, the hill is 
then ordered to be engrossed, or written 
in a strong, gross hand, on one or more 
long rolls of parchment sowed together. 
When this- is finished, it is read a third 
lime, and' amendments are sometimes 1 
then made to it; and, if a new clause lie 
added, it is dene by tacking a separate 
apiece of parcbment on the bill, which is 
called a rider. TJie speaker then again 
opens the contents, and, holding it up in 
Ins bauds, puts the question whether tic 
bill shall (mss. if this lie 1 agreed to, the 
title is tlron settled. .After ibis, one of the 
iiiciuIhsi'S is directed to carry it to the. 
lords, and desire their concurrence, who, 
attended by several more, entries ir. to the 
bar of fli't bouse of peers, and there de¬ 
livers it to tlioir.spcaker, who comes down 
from his woolsack to receive it. It there 
(lasses through die same forms as iu die 
other house (except engrossing, which is 
already done), and if rejected, no more 
notice is taken, but it (tosses ssibsilentio, to 
prevent unbecoming ultorentious. lint if 
it be agreed to, the lords send a message 
liy two’ masters ip chancery (or, some¬ 
times, iu matters of high importance, by- 
two of the judges), that they have agreed 
to the some; and the lull remains with 
the lords,' il‘ they have made no amend¬ 
ment. to it. But if any amendments are 
-made, such amendments are sent down 
with the bill to receive the concurrence 
of the commons. ,If the. commons 
disagree to the- amendments, a eoidcr- 
tinec usually follows between members 
ylepulid from each house, who/for the ' 
most mil, settle and adjust die difference; 

. but if both houses remain inflexible, the 
bill is dropped. If llto'comiiions agree to 
die amendments,die bill is sent back to., 
the lords by ope of the members, witli a 
message \to acquaint them therewith. 
The same forms are observed, miitalis 
mutandis , w-heq fins bill' begins in the * 
hoftssp of lords. - But When an act of grocer 
or pardon is passed, it is first signed 'bv 




his majesty, and then read once only in 
each of the houses, without any now en¬ 
grossing or amendment.' And when botli 
hoiibt's have done with any bill, it always 
« is deposited in the bouse or peers, to wait 
the royal assent, except in the case of a 
money bill; which, alter receiving the 
concurrence of tho lords, is sent hack to 
the house of commons. The answer to 
the question put by the speaker, or the 
rhaimuui, in the. house of commons, is 
.lye, or .Vo; and, in the house of peers, 
Vmtttid, or JVot cqnteni. Tlie royal assent 
to bills may lie given, 1. in person. When 
the king is to pass hills in person, he aj>- 
pcars on his throne in the, house of peers, 
w his royal robes, with the crown on liis 
head, and attcudcd hy his great officers 
of state and heralds, and sends for the 
hoiHoof commons to the house of pen's; 
the speaker carries up tlio money hill, or 
bill-, in his hand: and,in dcliv ering them, 
he addresses his majesty ift a solemn 
spl'cch, in wliieli he s»;idon^fuils ( to extol 
'In* generosity and loyalty of tile com¬ 
mons, ami to tell his majesty how neecs- 
-Kiy it is to hofruga) of tin*, public money. 
The titles of all lulls that bate passed both 
house.-, are read; and the. king’s answer is 
declared hv tho clerk of tla: parliament in 
Norman-French. If the. king consents to 
a public bill, the derk usually declan's. 
If roy le veiit (The kiiig wills it .so id lie); 
if id ft private hill, Suit fait amine it tut dc- 
jft'T lbe it. as it is desired). If the: king 
refuses liis assent, ii is in the gentle lan¬ 
guage of Li. roy s'abisira (The king will 
advise upon itjl When a money hill is 
passed, it is carried up (Aid presented to 
dm king hy the speaker of tho house of 
commons, and tho royal assent is thus ex¬ 
pressed, Lc roy rtmerck sis lay am. snjrts. 
acre pie leur benevolence, et aussi le rail 
(The king thanks liis loyal subjects,- ac¬ 
cepts their benevolence, and wills it so to 
he), hi case of an rfiot of grace, which 
originally proceeds from tho'crown, and 
has the royal assent in the first stage of 
it, the clerk of the parliament thus pro¬ 
nounces the-gratitude of the subject; Le 
prelate, seigneurs, et conununs, tn ce present 
parleme.nl assembles, au nom dc.tous vous- 
. {Mires sitjets, rcniercicnt Iris humblemehl 
votre nuxjcsU, el prient h Qieuvous donntr 
,en sank bonne vie, et longue (The prelates, 
lords, and commons, iu this present par? 
liament assembled, in *tlie uarne or all. 
your other subjects, most humbly thank 
t your majesty, and pray to God to grant 
you in health a long and happy life).' 
3. The king may give his assent by letters' 
' patent-wider his great seal signed with his 


hand, and notified, in his absence, to both 
houses assembled together in tire upper 
house, hy commissioners consisting of 
certain peers, named in the Jett cm. . And, 
wlu-n the bill has received the royal as¬ 
sent in either of tlieife ways, it is then, and 
not before.', a statute or act of parliament. 
This statute or act is placed among the • 
records of the kingdom; there needing no . 
formal promulgation to give it tho force 
of a law, as was necessary hy the civil law 
with regard to the emperor’s edicts; be¬ 
cause evety man in England-is, in judg¬ 
ment of law, party 10 the making ol' an 
act of jinrliament, being present ihemat 
by his representatives. However, copies 
thereof are usually printed at tho. king’s 
press, for the iutimiHuiou of the whole, 
land. An act of parliament cannot be - 
altered, amended, dispensed with, sus 
pended, or repealed, but m the same forms, . 
and by the same authority of parliament; 
fin* it is'it ina vim in’ law, that it requires 
tin* same strength to dissoh o as to create 
at/ obligation. Tin: forms of doing busi¬ 
ness in the congress of the (i. rttutes an: 
substantially the'same ns in the English 
parliament. 

i’.uiiiA.; a duchy in Upper Italy, 
hounded hy the Milanese on the north 
and wejjt, l>\ tint .Vloilcno.se on the east, 
and tho Apennines on the south, mid com¬ 
posed of the duchies of Parma, Piacenza 
arid Gitustalla; SsiflO square miles; -I IU,tiUl 
inhabitants. It is hilly, hut fertile mul 
highly cultivated, yielding «corn, wine 
{j'inosnnto), silk, oil, hemp. -The breeding 
of sheep is also much attended to. The 
principal munufiicture is that of silk. Tho 
capital, Parma, on u river of the .saute 
name, is a fortified place, with Ho,000 iu- 
hahituuts. The streets are lor the most 
part handsome, and tike houses well built. 
The churches ronttiin the masterpieces of ■ 
Correggio, Lonfrunen and .Mazzuoli (sur- 
nained It Parmegiatm), who wi re horn 
here. The cathedral contains the cele¬ 
brated fresco*of Correggio, tho Assmnp-. 
tiou of the Virgin Mary, which is much 
"injured, and the church of the Ifoly Sep¬ 
ulchre, the' Miulonna ddlu Sciuldlu of tJm 
same master. The cburcli of the Madon¬ 
na della Stcccata is worth visiting for the 
monuments of the Farnese, and tho ' 
capuchin mouastery for its pointings. 
.’Among the other buildings and institu- . 
tions of llic city, are the ducal palace, with 
a gullory of paintings and works of art,, 
the finest pieces of which, however, were 
' carried to Naples in 1734; an excellent 
library; an academy of belles-lettres and 
the fine arts, founded in 1705; the uni- 
* ' ' ' 1 ' 
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vcrsjty, "with 4 00 students; the ofic.ra or Ml. C. 460. Here Socrates, then a 
house, IfUth in 1618, which is the largest youhg man, probably saw him. He was 
in Europe: the theatre, Sen. The Bodo- highly esteemed hy the ancients, not. 
ni press, to which belong manuscripts in merely as a speculative philosopher, but 
■ iftKJ languages, js one of the first in Eu- as the wise lawgiver of Elea. lie :nrii-w 
rope. Parma, with Piacenza, anciently ratcly distinguished l>clwccn the knowl- 
bdongod to Cisalpine Gaul, and, at a later edge gained from reason and that obtnin- 
, period, to the confederacy of Lombard ed front the senses. Tho pure existence 
cities. The houses of 1'Jste and Visconti from the notion of which lie proceeded, 
were in possession, of Parma for some is known only by reason; it is one, un¬ 
tune. Louis XlJ conquered both cities; ■changeable and eternal, limited only by 
and, after the dissolution of the league of itself, and consequently ’filling space. 
Gambray (1508), pope Julius 11 reduced Change and motion, on die contrary, are 
them. Pope pnuL ill, of tho house of only appearances. He also proposed a 
Farnese (q. v.), raised Parma, with Pin- theory on sensual phenomena. In this, 
cenza, to a duchy, arid confenrdtl it on his theory, he adopted heat and light, or fur*, 
natural, son. On the extinction of the and cold and darkness, or the earth, as 
male Fnniese line,, don Carlos, Sou of opposite principles. Fragments "of hi.-. 

. Philip V of Spain and Elizabeth Faroe*), philosophical poem mi nature are timed 
received the duchies of Purina atul Pin- in Stephens, also eolle-cted with n inmsia- 
reuza, which, on his accession to the lion hy Ffdlchurn (Zulliehau, 1705), and 
throne of the Two Sicilies, were ceded to in Brandip’s Cmmnrnintiones Klealicit, P. 1. 
the emperor by way. of indeniirification. (Altona, 18K1). 

Hy the i»wice of Aix-ia-GhapcIlo ( 1748 ), Parmksa.n f’ iikv.hk. (See. Lodi.) 

Austria ceded Parma, Piacenza and Guns- Par-nassos (now Liakurn): a mountain' 
ttdla to llte Spanish Infant don Philip, in the ancient Phocis (now NownUi], at 
wliose 'son I'Ynljunnd preserved his the foot of which lay Delphi (q. v.}, with 
estates; Ifiit, on his death in IHfti, France, the fountain of Oastnlia, in whoso crtsf.l 


took possession of them, his son being 
■Touted king of Etruria. In 1805, Parma, 
Piacenza anil Gunstulln were incorpo¬ 
rated with da; French empire, sunl, hy th« 
[.face of Paris (1814) .and the decree of 
the congress of Vienna (1HI5), were trans¬ 
ferred to Maria Louisa, empress of France, 
aial arclidtathess of Austria. Spain pro¬ 
tested against this arraiigeiuem, and 
claimed them .till’ Maria Louisa, widow 
of the king of Etruria (duchess of Luecid, 
whoso husband had relinquished them 
uuly on condition of receiving Etruria, 
(q. v.) In I * 17, a new convention was 
. therefore euni-ludcd, hy wliich it was 
stipulated, that, on the death of the ex- 
empress, they should pass (witli the ex¬ 
ception of soiud districts on the left bank 
*,nf the Po, and the right of maintaining a 
; garrison in Piacenza, reserml to Austria) 
to the duchess of Lucca and her male 
posterity.* Lucca (q. v.) will then pass to 
the grand-duke of Tuscany, who, in.ro- 
turn, will cede bis estates in Bohemia to 
the duke ’of Rcjelistadt, sop of Ntqioloou. 

ParmCoiaxo, or 1 ‘aumeqiaxino. (Seo‘ 
Mtizzbla.) ■ 

]*AitMiiMJ>KS; a Greek philosopher of 
F.lea, who developed more fijlly the spec- 
■ .dative views* of Xenophanes, bis friend* 
dJacl instructor, and is therefore) the most 
. celebnitedr of the Eleatic school. lie 


waters the priestess and .those who con¬ 
sulted her were required to purify them- 
sehes. ParnasMis was sacred to Apollo 
and the Muses. It has two peaks, of 
which the southern was called lli/imuifa, 
the north-western TUftoivrt. The* highest 
summit was called Jymneim : on it the 
Bacchantes celebrated’their orgies. 

Pauncm,, Thomas, an English poet, 
was born in Dublin, in lti/lk* He. was 
educated itt Trinity college, and, tak¬ 
ing orders in 1705, was presented ro the, 
archdeaconry ol" Glogher. He was eon- 
neetoil * with Addison, Congreve, Steele, 
arid other whig* in power; hut, tow ards the 
latter part of queen Auric’s reign, wlsn 
the tories became triumphant, lie deserted 
his former friends, and Jinked himself 
with Swift, Pope, Gay, mill Arbuthnot. 
He uftonled Pope some assistance in bis 
‘ translation of 1 fotnor, and wrote the Life 
prefixed to it; but, luring a very bad presc 
writer, Pope liud a great ileal ol" trouble, 
in correcting it. Ho contributed to the 
Origin . of the Sciences, and wrote the. 
Lift: of Zoilu^.as a satire on Dennis and 
Theobald, with whom flat Scribtems flub 
, had' long been at variance. By Swift's 
recommendation, he obtained a prebend 
and .the valuable living of Pingings, but 
finally contracted' habits of intemperance, 
which shortened. his life. He died in 


flourished about the Tilth Olympiad, and 1717. A- collection of his ]>oeins Was 
- seems to have goo© to Athens in the 80th, published by Pope after his death., They . 
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arc 1 pleasing, and possess fancy, ease,, 

, sprightlincss, and melody of versification ; 
while titeir sentiments are elegant, and- 
morality pure. Another posthumous ,vol- 
. ume was published at Duhlijl, in 1/58: *■ 

1‘ar'nv, chevalier Kvarist «1c, railed rite 
French Tibullus, was hum hi the Isle of 
France, in 17-k>, went lo France in 175;!, 
studied at Paris ami Rennes, wwf for some 
lime seized with a religions zeal, and 
wished to become a Trappist, but finally 
entered the military service.- He then ro- 
turinal to the Isle of France, whom a dis¬ 
appointed passion for a young girl, known 
to us under the name of Eleonore, made 
him a puutl Grace and tenderness of 
.-entimenr, depth of feeling, richness of 
imagination, united with harmony, and 
ease of versification, wen* the eharnOU'ris- 
ties of his elegies, which placed him in 
the first rank of classical French poets. 
His Jipilrc cm .r htsunfeulft ilr Jloston (Epis- 
tie to the 1*0} ton Rebels), published in 
57J7, deprived him of any hopes of minis¬ 
terial lhvor, Borides his elegies, ho also 
wrote. Lu Guerre dcs Virtue, Itc. Porte- 
(itiille rtM, and Lt.i lioserroix. The 
iirst pt'lliese poenw—ail attempt to throw 
ridicule on Christianity--\vas an imita- 
1 11*11 of Voltaire’s Pucdle. In the secohd 
work aljovo mentioned. Lts f)t)pimiuails 
de. I eniis is distinguished for grace and 
■ freshness of description. Several other 
works of Parny, which it is unneeesvuy. 
to mention, wore violations of the rubs 
of decency and good morals, and In; was 
in i-onscipienci; excluded from the insti- 
tuto on its firsl organi/.ation. In ic*08, 
however, he' was admitted into that 
body. His death took place m Decent - 
her, 1814. 

Parody. The Greeks gave this name 
to humorous poems, or to parts of them, 
in which whole passages or single ex¬ 
pressions wore taken from serious com¬ 
positions. Athenteiis^ias preserved a jkj- 
/■in of this Jkind by Matron, and calls Hip- 
jionax (ip v.) the inventor; hut, according 
to Aristotle, Ilegernon of Tliasus invent¬ 
ed them. Aristophanes is full of such 
parodies. By parody, at present, is gene¬ 
rally. nleant a composition in which u se¬ 
rious composition hats been transformed, 
by changing its subject into anotlier, 
cither serious or comic, most commonly 
the latter; hence a parody, in its namrower 
sense, is the saute as a travesty. In a still 
narrower sense, parody tnbaiis a poem in 
which merely the' chief personages and 
ideas are changed, but the subordinate 
parts and the vvljoie tone are preserved, 
as iu the Battte of the Frogs and j\Jice. 

1 » f . V 1 ' ' ' 


Contrast is the chief instrument of pa in¬ 
dy, and as mere contrast, by excitiug stir- \ 
prise, often produces, for a time, the effect 
of wit, puor parodies often please lor a ' 
moment hy boldness in applying tint 
gravest cxjircssioiis to the moat comic 
subjects," or the reverse. ’ 

Parole ; a term signifying any tiling 
done verbally, or hy word of mouth, in 
contradistinction to what is written; tiutsun 
agreement may bi by parole. F.vidence, 
also, may lie divided into parole ovidencu 
and uriften evidence. (See Evident :?.)— 

In military a flairs, ;» promise given by a 
prisoner of war, when lie has leave to de¬ 
part from custody, that lie will return at 
the time appointed unless discharged. 

It is also used lor a word given out every 
day in orders hy a commanding officer, iti 
a camp or garrison, hy which friends may 
he distinguished from enemies. 

Pjvronom wa; a rhetorical figure hy 
which dilfereut ideas are expressed by 
words of similar sound or the same ex ¬ 
traction, in order to make the diflerenee 
more striking; for instance.-— 

^ Nut jrii mis, lull an- hAe 

Paroiju-.t. (Pee Farnit.) 

Paros; an island of the Grcciau Ar¬ 
chipelago, in the Central Cyclades, to the 
west of Naxo*-, with a population of iKKM 
Greeks. The bland is mountainous, Imt . 
fertile and well cultivated; square miles, 
100. Paros was celebrated, in ancient 
times, for its marine, whieli was remarka¬ 
ble for its whiteness and firmness, ami 
withstood the action of the weather I let¬ 
ter than an m v other sort. (See Marble.) 
The famous Parian chronicle was taken ■ 
hence in Ifi5i7. (Fee Jlrefndelian Marbles.) 

, Many remains of 'ancient buildings are 
still found in the. island. Near it lies the 
inland of Jlnliparos , with 500 inhabitant*. 

It was die birth-place, .of Phidias muI 
Praxiteles, and contains a celehratcd grotto 
or cave, full of fine stalactites. 

. Paroxt9« of a Fever. (See Fever, 
vol. v r , p. 1011.) 

Parr, Catliarine. (Sec Gathaijim Parr.) 

Parr, Sarnuci, a learned divine amt 
eminent critic, was the son of an apothe- 
'Cary of Harrow, iu Middlesex, where, he 
' was horn iu 1747, At the age of six, he . 
was admitted into the celebrated school 
of his native place, which lie headed in■. 
his fourteenth year. He entered ■'Em¬ 
manuel college, Cambridge; but, unable . 
to support the expense, accepted the situ¬ 
ation of usher at Harrow. I». 17ti9, he 
entered into deacon’s orders, und, in 1771, 
vyas created A. M. at Cambridge, by royal 
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mandate, for the purpose of qualifying bishop Halifax from the charge of hating 
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him to succeed doctor Sumner, in the 
mastership of Harrow school; hut, not suc¬ 
ceeding, he opened u school at Stttnntore, 
and in 1770 became master of the gram¬ 
mar school at Colchester, vthcnce, in 
1778, he removed to take charge of that 
nf Norwich. In 178.3, he obtained tbe 
perpetual curacy of Hatton, in Warwick¬ 
shire, where ho afterwards resided, and was 
presented by bishop l.owth to a jsvhcnd 
in the cathedral of 5 >r. Paul. In J803, sir 
Francis Burdett presented him to the 
valuable living of Gratliiarn, in the county 
of I tumingrion. Doctor Parr commenced' 
;iis career as an author in I?tS0, by the 
publication of Two Sermons on Ed lira - 


becomc a convert *to the church of Rome, 
■ in his last sickness. His death took place 
at Hatton, March 20,1835, in hisseventy- 
* ninth year. In curious anti elegant clussi- 
Val knowledge, he seems to have been at 
the head of the English scholars of‘his day. 
His prodigious memory aiid extent of re¬ 
search rendered him very powerful in 
conversation. His .Works, with a Me¬ 
moir, by Johnson, appeared in 8 vols., 
8w>. (Loudon, 1838); and Memoirs of 
Doc.*or Parr. &c.., by. Field (2 vols., 8vo., 
1888). ' . 

1* .v rrakf.et, or Pa roqv kt. (Pee Par¬ 
rot.) 

1’ARUiiAsirs, a Greek painter, bom at 


tion; and, in the following year, printed Ephesus, flourished about 430 R C. lie 

~ ___ J ' ..— .. ___ I • ...i .. r* r# ^ 


n Discourse, on the late East, winch, in 
consequence of its allusion to the contest 
with America, excited great attention. Jn 
1787, he assisted his friend Henry Homer 
n a new edition of the learned Scotsman 


was a contemporary mid rival of Zeuxis. 
(i(. v.) According to Pliny, lie was the 
lirSf who introduced proportion inti) jh-iiiil- 
ing, liveJy expression stud grace into the 
countenance and attitude, and he excelled 


William Bellenden (Belicndemis). 'Phis all other painters in design. Several of his 
republication he iiisrriliod to Messrs. Fox , pictures arc mentioned by ancient authors, 
and Burke am! lonl North, the charac- ijut none of them has. been preserved, 
ter of v^hose oratory he drew with un- Ills success rendered him arrogant: ac- 
eonnuon elegance, fbreo and felicity, eordiug to Alhenaiiis, he clothed himself 


Making uno of the same opportunity to in purple, wore a gold wreath ou his head., 
assail that of their political opponents, lie and pretended to be. descended from 
put uu end to all hopes of preferment from Apollo, one of whose surnames was Pttr- 
gnvcrmncut, on which account a wdiwrip- rhasnus. (See Painting.) 
lion was made hv the Whi^r club, whic’.i Piukot {psittarux). This spli udid ge- 
secured hitu an annuity of £300 per an- jms includes about 170 species. The 
■ imm. In 1780. he republished the Tracts luxuriant tracts of the torrid zone seem to 
by Wurhmlon and a Wnrbiirtnniun. to be the favorite residence of these noisy, 
which he prefixed som£ severe strictures numerous, ajtid riehiy-phimagcd tribes, 
©u bjsliop Hurd. In 1700, he engaged in Thej arenot, however, as was supposed by 
flic controversy on tliu real authorship of Bui Ion, confined to that zone, as later <Iis- 
White’s Bumptoil Lectures, from which coverics liavc shown tliat they are found 


it apfKtared that his own share in them in tills continent as for south ns the straits 
was by no means, inconsiderable. In of Magellan, and on the shores of Van 
1701, Ins ^residence was in some danger’ Diemen’s Land; and one species in the- 
of destruction from the Birmingham riot- ll States is resident as tar north as 43'’. 
ors, in consequence of his intimacy witlt Bill hooked t upper mandible movable, 

' doctor Priestley. Du .this occasion, ho and, for-the most .unit, covered with’a 
published a tract, entitled a Letter from case; nostrils rounded, basal; tongue,'In. 
Irenopolis to the Inhabitants, of Eleuthef-* most of the species, fleshy, obtuse aiid cn- 
ropolis. On Easter-Tuesday, 1800, lie tire; feet formed lhr climbing. They as- 
preached his celebrated Spital wrrnonj in sist themselves in rfiinbing with Uu; liilj,' 
which he' attacked the social doctrine of associate in pairs or flocks, toed on the 
Godwin’s Political Justice. This j dis- seeds and fruits of various plants, often 
course he soon after published, with notes, attain to a great age, and, by means of 
On the death of Mr. Fox appeared liis their obtuse tongue, and the conformation 
Characters of' the late Right Honorable of tlitar larynx, may be taught to imitate 
; (’diaries James Fox, se-lected, and, in part; the human speech. They are of a great 
written, by Philopatris Varviccusis. In variety of sizes, .from tliat of the domestic 
1819, he reprinted Speeches by Roger fowl to tliat of a sparrow. The macaw 
Long and John Taylor, of Cambridge, has been described in a separate article', 
with a crifteal Essay, ond'Menroirs of the The pavouane parrot {P. (hdartensis) is 
Authors, and 1 composed - a pamphlet, found hi the Antilles and Guiana, where 
which appeared after his death, defending 1 . it assembles in large flocks, and docs great 
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injury to the coffee plantations. The 
ring paroquet (P. Mvxivndri), which is re- 
markahle tor its docility alul itnitutive 
powviN seems to have been the only sj«j- 
cies known to tho earlier (irocks and Ro¬ 
mans, hu\iug been brought from Ceylon 
after the expedition of -Yluxaiuier. They 1 
afterwards obtained other species from 
.Africa. Common gray parrot ( P.irilhi - 
t u$), stem the size f»f a small pigeon, is 
remarkable, for its loquacity, docility, mid 
distinctness of articulation. It is cnmmoit 
in many ]iurts of Africa. Individuals of 
this sqieriiotare known to have lived about 
100 years. The common green parrot 
(/’. .imuzonius, Shaw), of whieh the vari- 
eiies are very numerous, is a native of 
South America. The. (aiiiiieu parrot (P. 
pullarhis) is a highly ■ beautiful species, 
about five inches in length, and is ibund 
in th<‘ Hast Indies and Africa. They ea¬ 
sily imitate other birds, blit ailicujatc with 
difficulty. The only species Ibund native 
in tlie I'. States is the Carolina or Illinois 
prtrror (/-*. Caroluu iisii}, which is resident 
from flu* gulf of Mexico to the neighbor¬ 
hood of lake Michigan, and on the cast 
of the Allegliauics to Maryland, and occa¬ 
sionally strays into New Y ork. Their 
lhvorire Ibod is the seeils of the cockle 
bur, winch grows .in great abundance 
along the shoics of the Mississippi and 
the Ohio. They are seen in large flocks, 
■seiYiiinnig rounrl the silt licks, being, like 
the pigeon**, loud of the salt water. They 
are vety sociable in their dispositions, ex¬ 
tremely loud of ouch other, and showing 
the greatest griel" for the loss of their 
companions. The plumage is very boun¬ 
tiful, tlie g< ncral color being a bright- 
yellowish, silky green, with light-blue re¬ 
flections. The tail is Jong and cuneiform. 
These birds are about thirteen inches 
long mid twenty-one in extent. 

Parry, William Edward, captain. This 
active oiiiccr, whose •name, will bo en¬ 
rolled with tliosij of Ruffin, Hudson, For- 
bisher, And other great navigators, is the 
sou of' doctor Parry, of Hath, and was 
born in 175H). The rudiments of bis edu¬ 
cation lie received at die grammar school 
of Bqtb, and, at tho age of twelve, ho was 
placed on hoard the Villede Paris; and, 
from IBIkI to 180(i, lie continued oh board 
the same ship, employed in blockading 
tlie French fleet in Brest. During this 
time, lie attended closely to, geometry, 
navigation,. French, and other useful' 
.branches of learning, llis behavior was 
exemplary: admiral Cornwallis said of 
him, “lie has teen the pattern of good 
conduct to all oiir young people.” From 


tlie Ville do Paris he removed, in May, to 
the Tribune frigate, which, during 180b. 
>1807 and 1808, was constantly bluekndius 
nr cruising, and encountered some of the 
heaviest gales which had been experienc¬ 
ed by the, oldest seauicu. In Jniuiai;., 
1807, he was sent in a bout by his com¬ 
mander, to reconnoitre in ConcanmMU 
bay, and he ’executed bis commission 
with such courage us to approach close to 
ti French line-of-lmtrle ■ ship, and such 
ability' as to remain undiscovered by her. 
In April, 1808, the Tribune was sent into 
the Jtabby to which sea she returned in 
the following year. This service was a 
fatiguing and perilous one, which. never 
theJess, did not acquire for ibo-.' who 
were engaged in it all tin* cn-dit that they 
deserved. The swarms of Danish gun 
boats which issued from the ports of Pen 
mark were most formidable enemies, be- 
ing of a low construction, and having, in 
acrion, the power of attacking a sbip-of- 
war in whatever din eriuit they r chose, 
•and with an overwhelming number of 
guns, while she could reply with only a 
few, and tin iso, in souk* instances, not ea s 
pablo of carrying a sliof so far as’ the long 
guns of the enemy. At liio age of nine¬ 
teen, Mr. Parry passed his examination, 
and was promoted to (lie rank of lieuten¬ 
ant, through tho imerest of lord l.owiiicc. 
He joined the Alexandria frigate in 1810, 
and served that year in tlie Ruble; when', 
lit) was several times engaged with Da- 
.nit'll schooners and gun-boats. Iri loll 
am! |8p>. be was on the Leith station, 
employed in protecting the (Greenland 
whale fishery.' During his leisure mo¬ 
ments, lie was not inactive.* He prepared 
charts of the Haltic navigation; he spait 
part of the night in studying the situation 
of tho principal fixed stars in our hemi¬ 
sphere ; and he nukle tt survey of Raitic 
soitiul, and the Voe, in Shetland, an ex¬ 
tol lout, harbor, wliicli was little known. 
The description of his modo of observing 
the stars, in order to obtain the latitude and* 
longitude at sea by eight, In- at first ihs- 
tributed in manuscript among the junior 
officers, and afterwards printed. In 181o, 
inkier a promise of promotion—of which, 
however, ciromrisiances prevented the 
parlbriimncw—he sailed, to Halifax, uud 
was occupied on board the La Hogue, in 
■cruising* ii» pursuit of commodore Rogers. 
In J810, he obtained a first lieutenancy in 
the. Niger, which was stationed off Hali¬ 
fax, and the river St. Lawrence mid Uue- 
bec. Early In 1817, he obtained leave to 
return to England. When tho first expe- 
■ Uitiou of discovery towards the north polo 
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was’ fitted out. lieutenant Parry was so 
strongly recommcmled to tho admiralty, 
tliat Jic whs appointed to the command 
.of tin 1 Alexander, under the orders of cap- 
■ tain Ho*is, in tlie Isalielln. It is well 
known that the sudden resolution of enp- 
tuin I toss (q. v.) to return to England, 
adopted in consequence of his supposing 
that he saw laud ut the bottom of Lunons- 
t.-r .sound, excited general dissatisfaction, 
'flit* reasons for believing captain Ross to 
have been mistakonwerc so strong, that a 
second expedition was resolved upon, the 
command of which was intrusted solely 
to Mr. Parry, who was allowed to select 
his own ship, and was consulted ns to the 
appointment of his officers. The ships 
departed in May, 181!*, and returned in 
November. 1820, after hating penetrated 
' into the Polar sea as far as the 110th de- 
• gren. of west longitude, and wintered on 
one of the newly discovered islands, 'flu* 
oflie.eis mid crews thus beciime entitled to 
tin; parliamentary reward of £5000. • (Stic 
Norik Polar 1'irpeiiilions.) In tho arduous 
situation in which he was placed, Mr. 
Parry displayed not merely the skill .of an 
officer, bitt the qualities of a m:ui of talent. 
The means which he devised to keep the 
mVii in health and spirits, hv preventing 
their bodies from sinking into inaction, 
and their minds into listlessness and tor¬ 
por, were such as prove him to possess a 
more than common intellect. On his re¬ 
turn, he was promoted to the rank of 
commander. Fur the manuscript journal 
of this expedition he received from the 
> publisher £ 1000 sterling. In 1821, in 
eompiihy with captain Lyon, lie under- 
. took a third, expedition to discover a 

* trorth-west passage, and returned in 1821. 
Our knowledge of the coasts, bays and 

* islands ofthe Arctic ocean has been much 
extended hv bis Journal of a second Voy¬ 
age for thifpiseovery of the North-West 
'Passage, performcd'iu the Years.3821, 
1822 and 1823, in Ills Majesty’s Ships Fury 
and liecla (witli engravings,'i .ondon, 1824", 
4to.), together with an Appendix, contain¬ 
ing the Natural History, & c. In tlie sum¬ 
mer of 1824, captain Parry undertook his 
fourth north-western cxjiedition; and, in 
October, 1825, he w*as obliged to return in 
the Heclo, having lost tlie Fury among the 
ieoliergs ofthe Arctic seas, lie had spent 
the winter* witli both his vessels, in 
Prince Regent’s hay, at lat. 71° N.—See 
his Journal of a- -third Voyage, &c, 

, 1824—25 (London, 1820, 4to.j.—Olio of 
the most important results of these expe- 
ditions was the examination of the straits 
. which separate America from Greenland, 


( 
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called BarrotPs straits* in honor of Barrow 
Urn geographer who planned the voyage*. 
March 25,1827, he set out on a' fourth ex¬ 
pedition with .the Hecla, intending to ad¬ 
vance from Spitsbergen to the polo on 
sledges; but, in October of the saihe year, 
hy returned, without having accomplished 
his purpose.—See his Narrative of an Jll- 
tempi to reach the Noiih Pole (Loiulon, 
1828). 

. Parsers. (See Guebera.) 

Parsery (apium petrosdimnn)', a Well- 
known garden vegetable, used lor commu¬ 
nicating an aromatic and agreeable flavor 
to soups and other dirties. The root i« 
elongated and whitish; the stem upright, 
three or four feet high, striated and 
branching; the leave.-, doubly pinnate, 
with tho leaflets ofthe inferior part of tie* 
stem oval, wedge-shaped mul indued, 
and the. superior ones linear: the flowers 
arc small, yellowish white. It belongs »■> 
the natural family umbeHiJeree, and is sup¬ 
posed to have been brought originally 
from Sardinia* though now mmmoii 
throughout the. south of Europe. All do¬ 
mestic quadrupeds are fond of the, leaves, 
but they an.- a dangerous poison to poultry 
and other birds.—Parsley is sown from 
March to August, and tlie leaves may bi- 
ctit several times during the summer, pro¬ 
vided that earn is taken to water tin- 
plants in times of drought. As the root is 
biennial, the flowers aiul seeds do not up 
jiear until the second season; and, if cm 
. before flowering, the duration of the plant 
is frequently prolonged .mother season.—- 
Celery is a second species of opium, anil, 
in its wild state, is a small, acrid and nox ¬ 
ious plant, hut, from cultivation, lias be¬ 
come one of our most valuable salads. 

Pars.vei* (paslhiaca saliva)', a well- 
known culinary vegetable, a native of the 
south of Eiimpe, and now naturalr/cd in 
’ many parts of the U. States. The root is 
biennial and fleshy} the stem herlmccaiis, 
upright, striated, rigid and* branching 5 - the 
. leaves pinnate, alternate, ami sheathing at 
'the hast*, compost'd of oval v slightly lohed 
and incised leaflets. The flowers arc 
small, yellow, and are disposed in umbels, 
as is usual witli the umhdlfem. In the 
wild plant, the leaves and stem are lrairy; 
hut, when cultivated, they become smooth, 
- and tlie ttoot is larger and more,succulent. 
—Parsneps are svyeetish, aud slightly aro¬ 
matic to the taste. Besides their use for 
the table, they are often cultivated on an 
extensive, scale as fodder for cattle.. The 
milk oT.cows is improved in quality, and 
the quantity Is increased, by'their use, and, 
besides,, yields butter, of a fine saffron 
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yo.loxv. and rvvlL-nt flavor. ludi-vd, all 
domi-tir ,]iKiilrii[it ds are win in* - ! v fund 
..fthmi. As an :»il'n , li* of food fin- man, 

th. -v an* agreeable lo most pnlales, and arc 
r id> ci-il wholesome and highly uuiri- 
ts I'hey max remain in the pound 
.t:! x\inl> r, as they an- not liable lo injury 

ti. -m iKand may he taken ii|> a< tc- 
, .'ai d. Tie-v aio sown in lie auiiiniu, 

• ■ 'li'ip' fn-imeriily in the spring', and iln- 
pi •-.no in jirrli'i'lion ahoul the end of 

nil.er.- ! , 'riimlhey/ii.s'h'ai»faoy«Y"a/.u-, 
u.iiive of the countries ahotiL the Mcdi- 
ram an, is nht,-lined a pun-resin, which 
- t;i.lions in the Hast flu- curing all kinds 
ot'maL-idios. 

1*v»:~:» nT iienphiliis, a di.-licipiislied 
» hicl’-jii-iiee of Mas-aclm-elt-, XX;,- hnrii 

,ii IVhrir.rx. 17.10. in ISyclirld, Mas- 
iin.M its. Hi- liilher \xas minister of 
i-.a* parish. Hi.- xmiili xxas assiduous¬ 
ly \ iie.| in die -1 11 <{\ of the Latin and 
1 i! iif'u.tI i!'ie. ineiaplij-ies. and 
i! a marlieinatii-a.l seirnei s. Ih- xxas 
.j 11 i;i■<! ai I'amhii.l'je in !7ti!>. lie 
- 1 ■ 1 t.ixx in r.-ilirieiitli. now Portland, 

.’ed le-pt liir Mime time the Mri'.iniiuir 
v > ieioi in that town. lie pracii-ed law 
th> iv lexv years; hut, in eoiix-ipn-nee 
>! the i!e.-:ruetiii|| ot' tin* town h\ the 
»I -li~.il. lie retired III dll- hoii.-e of his 
’'Mu', m Newbury. In ai.-oni a year 
h'o.n ihis lime, lie upem-d hi- olliee in 
V xxhnrypoil. \i-n-r was tiime more 
; • or iiinii* jn.-l than ilia* of I’aisnns as 
I ‘.“wxei, \l an a<;e when mo.-i of the 
(*.' .'e—imi me lint hcjbmni:.-.: u, , \hibir 
i'i- u' lale/its. tind lo take a fixed rank -it 
i Mf, lie was follle.—edlx . ill | n ill I ■ of 
ie.‘i kn. Ii'dae, amona tin- lir-l of its 
pro:! —.n-,-. lie prolis-iona! s'p,n'eswere 
.•ei.erally .-mejht for, not im-ivly in his 
.■aMii- cm inly, hut ill the in*iirlil»«*riIs" -lalo 
•f New LI impshire and in lioMon. Ilav- 
.p.r eiiii-ri'd upon hii.-itic.-s rally in unr 
e ><ill ii ionary war, nhen tin courts oftul- 
iiurjilij jurisdiction were crowdid with 
e-eiM,.-, iii the man;ii:eiiieiii of xvhieli he 
o id a large shall:, he xxiis led to study 
with diliircncc the eixil law, die laxv of 
'■ations, ami the prim-iphs of belligerent 
. :;d ueiitial i-ijtrlil~. After thirty-lixn years 
extensive practice, lie succeeded chief- 
nisiiee liana ifi lla: supreme judicial court 
■■f -M.-iss.-n Im-eits in 1 >*()(>. Thu regularity 

• f trials, and tin: prompt in s> and conwt- 
in>s of decisions throughout the coniinon- 
xx --aItli, soon atte-ted die. beneficial el!i:cts, 
of his labors. Thu first six volumes of 
the reports of the court in which lie ‘pre¬ 
sided are a monument of his acc.urutp 
juridical reasonings, and his d< up and ux- 
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tensive knowledge of the eonmion 
and. the i-i institutions and Mill tin > of !i.s 
coimiry,—As regards his political chara--- 
tcr, altliouafli unwilling u» take so great a 
share in public councils as Ins townsmen 
and the people of his comity desired, Ml, 
on p-eal occasions-, lie gave his lime and 
talents m the stale. In I77!>, he hi eaine 
a Uiemher of (he eoiix eutiou xxhicli forme,! 
the li.-ime uf sliiti’ pixernuii lit lor Ma.-sa 
elnisetts; and, wlnn the constitution ot' 
the I’. States was presented lo the pcop|<> 
tiir their approhalioii, and a coineuliou ot* 
delegates from the several Uixxii- of Mil-- 
saeliuseiis xx'as as-cinhled to discuss i's 
limits, and inlupt or rejeei ir, i'ai-oiis 
appeared in this assembly, the powerful 
and zealous .-.dxof.-iii-of the pmpo*i d plan, 
lie xx,■!., cmiiH utly distinguished on i|,i-- 
occ.isiiiii,! veil among .-iieli mi n as \nir-, 
Nine, liana and Strom'. .'I'liis finished his 
puli::.-al engagene ills, except some, li-xx 
years in ll-.e legislature al snhseipn nt pi li- 
o.ls, xxlien his influence xxas visible; hut 
the .-ubjeil.- ill xxhieh il XX.-IS exercisi d 
xx cm* only of ordinary import, in lu¬ 
pin .tie ebnraeii r. he was just, n.-pilar, 
punctual and Imspilahie xxitlinm oslenia 
lion. Amid the inidlirarioiis oecnpations 
of Ins inin<I, In- —till liaind room for'tin- 
lighter literamn, a in I xxas ready xxilh his 
iTiiici.-m even upon tin- ephemeral xvojks 
of limey and la-te. His atlaiimients in 
ela-sieal liltTiituro were peat. The late 
Mr. John i.iizae, proti ssor o! (Iivek in ike 
unixei.-iiy of l.eydeu, spoke of Imtl as a 
“t!iiiiit in lirei-k eritii-isin, w as his proti s 
,-tonal adm'm-)s styleil him “the giant of 
ill*- hixx'.”' Ih- loxed.aiid oerasinnally eiil- 
I!\.Mi ll, 11n- mailii-maiieal seicin-es. line- 
tor Moxxditeh, in his I'raelical Naxigiilor, 
-peaking, on the siilijeet of lunar ohseix.-i- 
tiens, of a meihod of corn etmg tin- .in- 
parent disiauee oftlie moon lioin the son, 
oh-eives that it i' 1 an improvement mi 
Witehelfs method, hi eoiiseijiienec of a 
suggestion from judge Pai.-on-. When 
iiiiigiied with the labor of legal resean-h, 
lie xx on lil often a/rtiw' - liiinsell, a- ho called 
it, with mathematical calculation--,or minx 
his mind by tin- priusal of suin'* popular 
and ijileresUri 1 ' novel. He lived to the ago 
of sixty-three years—a long iile Ibrsiu-h a 
man, whose mind had been so tw-lixe, and 
wlioso body Jtail seldom burn in exiiei-e. 
Ih- made a public profession ot’ his belief 
in the < 'luistian revelation: his was the 
belief of a strong- mind, miohsem-ed by 
siqH-rstition, and imilistm-hed by ill/ ap- 
pn hoiisions of iluntli. I h* died til Uowlon, 
Ur t. :«», IH1.T 

J’.xrtTlIK.NO.N. (See .Mens.) 
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J'adtjih. Hy l*r»rllini 1 in llu* widest 
m use, mt uiulrisiaud tin: Parthian empire, 
tying between liii! I'upliKili", tin- Oxiis, 
the Caspian and Arabian sens. Ill the 
imrroMi'-l scns<■, Part bin [I'itrthyuiv) is the 

small country formerly inhabited hv the 
• * «■ t 
Partliiuns, hounded l*\ llyrrniiia, Aria, 

(armania mu! .Media, and encircled by 
mountains. It was situated in tin* uoith- 
western part nt‘ die modem Clmrnsun, 
where Knrti and Thus nun lie. In a 
middle sense, i'arthia inehided die linitl:- 
eni provinces of Persia. Ilyrcuuia I'Ylix. 
aioiv Must tnlt run. Juju it and Curotii), die 
-mall Parthycuc itself, celebrated liir its 
hived uf Ileuses, Aria (a part of Chorasniij, 
Mnrginna (now / oris am! Munwlink in 
Hast t ‘horasan), liaeinana for the southi'm 
part of Ihn-haria), the regions about l!i<‘ 
Puropamisiis (the district amuml t’mda- 
liar), Druugiauu [Sru'lshtn], Araehosia and 
Sogdiana (the i toil hem division of (.'real 
lliieharia). 'I'lie Parthiaim (fugitives! were 
known in the rallies! times as a nation of 
barbarians. -They were, of Scythian ori¬ 
gin. Polygamy was eominon among 
them. They fought only on Imr-t back, 
were eelehrafed lor their -Uill in arehery, 
and wen* particularly liirmidahle in lliglil. 
They were ,-ubjeet successively to the 
Peisians, Macedonians and Syrians. I n 
der the latter they remained till the lime 
of \n(inehiis ]|. At thiil period, Arsaecs 
l VsehaU) look np amis, expelled tin- Syr¬ 
ians, and extended his eompiests over the 
ueiirlihering countries. I lis successors 
'-‘oiiliiined hi- career of virion. This 
was the. origin of the i'nrthian empire, 
governed by tin* Aisaeiilie ( Whrnniaii.s 
or Asebakiaiis' 1 , from !?. C. loti, t 'le.-i- 
plion, the eapital. on die i astern bank of 
tlie Tigris, was built by \.inlanns. They 
earned on war with the Homans with v;i 
rious tiirlline, hut the h’ninatis never gain¬ 
ed any permanent advantage over them. 
Cmshiis was slain in a battle against them, 
It. ('. nil, in whirl) lie was detested with 
great loss. Trajan, indeed, rompa-red a 
part of Parthia; but thiseompie-i, was lost 
partly by himself and pmily In Adrimi. 
Ill the year \. D. ‘-ill, Art.a.verves. a Per¬ 
sian, son of Siissiin, excited a rebellion, 
drove tins Arsaeida* from the throne, and, 
in y*2!*, subjected all Ceiilml Asia, and 
founded the line of tho Sassanides. (Sec; 
Persia.) 

Pawtichu.k ; that part of a verb whirl) 
hits the nature of the adjective, with this 
addition,—that if expresses also the rela¬ 
tions offline, tin; present, past, &<\ This 
double nature gave the participle its name, 


jiarlieipiitinir as it does of the characters 
of two parts of speech. .Many languages 
have active and passive participles, past, 
present and future. Tho homily of a lan¬ 
guage, its force and expressiveness, de¬ 
pend grcally upon the perfection 'of its 
participles. The modern Knrnpcan lan¬ 
guages are very deficient in this respect, 
compared with the two classical lan¬ 
guages. 

Paktici.ks ( fHirtinilre) ; such parts of 
speech as are incapable uf any inth-ciinii, 
as, Ibr instance, tin; preposition, conjunc¬ 
tion. Ai.\ Those words are generally 
slioii, consisting mostly of original sounds, 
and the name fiartirlix has been given to 
them flout this circumstance ; hut, as the 
external dimension of a word is a very 
unphdesophica! and iusiillieienf ground 
of el.is.-ilii-aiiiiu, many I'li'iumariaiis have 
dropped this name, ,-md divided all part.-' 
of spei eh into declinable and indeclinable. 

I’ucrinvs, r,vs. (See .Uphiutso .V. and 
Lmtuinntt. ( Wr of.) 

Pviitim;; Iix* slate of being ilmeii 
from tin’ auehiirs - by breaking the cables 
through die violence of (he wind, waves. 
<X c. 

Pmititio\ is a dividing of lau.ls de¬ 
scended hv the common law, “r custom, 
a moil" coheirs or parceners, where thept. 
are two at the lrn«t. 

I'urixKimuie. \ partneisiiip is an, 
agreement hefw. , cii two or more to share 
in the. profit and loss of flic iis-:iiul appli¬ 
cation of their capital, luhhr and skill, in 
some lawful business, whether one sup¬ 
plies capital, iiri.l another skill and labor, 
or each contribute.-1 nth labor and capital. 
The benefits of a union 'of tin 1 means 
and advantages of dillcrcuf persons tor 
the conduct of a branch of business, in 
ninny instances, are too obvious and com¬ 
mon to need illustration. A partnership 
is not constituted merely by an interest of 
diflcrenl panics in the same thing, hut it 
depends on a participation of profits and 
joint liability to loss. \i:d yet there are 
some exceptions to this rule, tor if has been 
held that seamen shipping on shares in a 
lisliing voyage are not copartners with 
tin 1 owners. And so, where a certain 
share or commission is allowed to a clerk, 
or agent, ilc|M.'nding on the aiirccss of tin* 
business or amount of profits, in addition 
to bis oilier c.oni|iensntiori, it lias been 
held, in many cases, not to make him ti 
copartner. It is difficult to point out tho 
criterion by which cases of this descrip¬ 
tion uro distinguished from those of co¬ 
partnership; and some of them look more 
like an exception of cases which strictly 
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r omc within tin* definition «l eopartnor- 
shiji. A • ptcst'ion has been made whclhi r 
joint owners of a ship Jirr* copartners, iiiul 
the g ■ncral doctrine if* that they niv not 
mi; iiiul vet it is generally hold tlint each 
oni is’li.-ihlo tor tin- whole siiiiount of re- 
Iamt expenditures in itio navigation 
>it tin 1 ship; Ism still ttn- ownership is not 
joint. |i>r, in case of tin’ decease oi one, 
the pro per tv in tin* wlinh’ ship dins not 
survive to tin- i it hors, as would ho tin’ 1 
if it woro partnership proportv, hut tho 
piv.jhTl) is hold in ooniini n, i aoh pail 
owner having a ilistinot title to.his .-hare; 
and one pail owner eanhof, merely as 
»neh, convey a title to the whole ship, or 
to miv ►hare except hi 1 * own. ”,s to the 
shale of i .teh partner in the profits nr In- 
I nihility lor loss. s if there is no ngi ce¬ 
ment on this subject. all tin. partnrrs stand 
upon an eipial footing As - to the object-, 
of eoparineiships they are not eiitiliiii d 
to ei.muioroo, jlmuirh most livtpieiu in that 
hraiieh of industiy, hut may emlnaee 
manufacturing, tin.* carrying on of any 
ine ’haiiie art, agriculture, the prartiee of 
law, or of medicine, and, in short, almost 
every lawful hraiieh of business. Co- 
jiaiinership is more usually formed by a 
written agreement; ami bv some codes, 
and in regard to eertain ropailiictsj^jps. 
foimal Mipnialions ".re iv.iuiro.’. ! y i, w 
111 <• 11 1 ■ • r to eoiislilille a e ipar.m rspip. 
This is not a general rule. Inm ever, for,in 
iiiiin; branches of liusiin-.—. partiis may 
agree orally on a pnrlicipaiion m profit and 
lofS. 'I’h. se asooeiatieiis are dividi d into 
flitVeienl classes, distinguished hy tln-ir ob¬ 
jects, .mil the extent of the kahilii*. of 
each partn r. The ftoman taw allowed 
• if general eoparlneisliit."-, extendin'' ilc- 
community ol' propi m and joint piolit 
ami loss not only to the business pnrsia d, 
hut also to all unpiisiliniis hy either p-.rly, 
whether hy legacy, inheritanee, gift, or as 
the fVnits of industry. I5y that law, ami 
sohv the laws of France, Spain, Loiiisin- 
liit, ami other eodes derived from the. Ro¬ 
man law, a man ami his wife may ho ro- 
]nrlm-rs : mid, in making the pmrriage 
contract, the kind and extent of eoparltier- 
ship is agreed upon, the. form of the. stip¬ 
ulation for this purpose being particularly 
pointed out hy the Freneh rode. It was 
between the parties to the marriage con¬ 
tract that the general copartnerships (drove 
mentioned were most frcuneiitly formed. 
In this respect, however, the. Roman law, 
and those nudes derived principally from 
it, lento the parties at liberty to agree upon 
a universal copartnership or a limited one, 
or a sepuiato property. Copurtuershijrs 


are usually confined to the prosecution of 
a particular hraiieh of business, and it 
very olicn happens that each copartner is 
concerned in other branches. Tho term 
i'i nt ritl lapurhn whip is also applied toon.* 
thrined lor trade generally, or business 
generally, without limitations; hut where 
the joint interest extends only to a partic¬ 
ular concern, a.-, tin 1 ill-lance,' the freight¬ 
ing ol a slop, it is railed a spinal ropitrl- 
airship. And mi a pailm-rship is called 
.•'/■■if ail when the parlies enter uiio stipula¬ 
tions iiioi liftingand restraining the pow¬ 
ers and rights of the members, instead of 
leaving them to the operation of the laws 
generally applicable to sueli associations ; 
and this is the usual meaning of sp t rial 
c<ipailtieisliips. Another description is 
Inal ot - li/r.ifi (/ eopaimei.'liips, in which 
one or more partnns pul in a certain 
(■imum of capita), wlueh is liable for the 
contracts of the liim; bill Iwvnod this the 
pattj or parties are not liable. This son 
of ]>artneislup is partn idarly provided for 
in the Freneh code, and is not uiilrcijncitt 
in Fiatice. f» js a ver> useful provision 
ol the law that allows ot' such associa¬ 
tion', f.u it 1 1 (allies persons offoitmie, ami 
loiiied fmiu hu.'ine.ss, to pot a pail of iln*it 
capital at rl'k in liade, wulniut risking 
their whole property ; and it .ici nrditiglv 
• .petales very favorably upon the enter- 
piiseuftl.e community : fora young mao 
who has null his 1.dents ami industiy to 
put into a concern, mu thus more easily 
obtain I lie capita! necessary to give hisae- 
tiviiy and i nlcrpiisoscope.and "very com 
mmiity ought to open all priictieahle ehim 
neb, |i.r the inlellei'liiiil and physical ever 
I'niirt ol' us inendlets. Tin- spi eie.s of e>» 
partnership has accordingly In eii partiall} 
mlrodiiced into the F. Flutes. In mg pm 
villi d for in the code of | J oiii,si,in. , i, which 
js modelled on the French ci.de, ami huv 
■ing hi eii introduced also into »in laws of 
New York by a statute the provisions of 
which wire closely copied iiom th. 
Freneh code -the lirst mstaiice (as chan 
rellnr Kent remarks, in his ('oinmenta 
lies) in wliiefi any other foreign law than 
the F.uglish had been adopti d fit tie- par¬ 
ticular structure and provisions of an 
American statute, in those states of whose 
codes the English law is the basis. The 
condition »f such a limiti d copai tuerdiip 
is, that the nniiii‘ of the person whosi lia 
bilily is thus limited must he used in the 
firm, and particular provisions are made 
us to pay ing m the amount of capital stip¬ 
ulated; and another suitable provision in 
such case is the provision for some regis¬ 
try hy which it may appear to those who 
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vv.sli f« make ili«* inquiry vvliat amount 
»uch |Kirlm , rp:i\ si in. rioiuc partnership.-, 
:;*■»} strut ; ili.’it i"i ««»«■ agrees, upon 
certain trims l‘> >1 liti'* 1 piolits with tlw os¬ 
tensible partners, without any notice |o the 
puli,'in «>1‘ his being a member of the lirin. 
Kadi partner has :t joint interest in tint 
whole person:il property, anil, unless the 
,-uncles stipulate otherwise, may transfer 
it. Karh partner may also hind the whole 
linn hy his eontraet made m the course 
ot' the business of the linn, unless it he 
otherwise agreed between them. And 
even win'll it is otherwise agree d, still, if 
a |Bitty with wlimn a pariner rnnlrarls has 
a legal right, from tin: manner in whieh 
tie-joint atliiirs are managed, to presume 
that a partner isautliori/.ed to eontraet tor 
and Jiind his copartner.- in regard to the 
suhjeet of any eontraet, the firm will he 
hound hy .-neb contract. lint if the jmrly 
contracted with has notice that, l>v tin; nr- 
tieles of copartnership, a partner has not 
authority to muk<' a enuiracl, tin' compa- 
ny will not he hound by it. So if a patf- 
iht e.ontraets, in the partnership name, in 
a matter which the parly eoutrueted willi 
knows is inn within the business ot' the 
firm, —as if lie makes a negotiable note in 
tiie name of the firm for his own separate 
del it,---tin; eontraet will not hind the iinu to 
the party thus eontracti'd with; hut still, 
if this eontraet, being trnustcruhlc in its 
nature, and holding out on the I’aee of it 
the responsibility of (he whole firm, is no- 
gotiatid to those who have no uotiee that 
tht' paper was mad, i’orthe privateaeeom- 
liiodatiou of the partner who signed the 
partnership name, the company will lie 
humid in respeet ;,i siioli assignee; that 
is, the firm having given nutiee to the 
world that they are copartners in a certain 
branch of Imsiness, every one has a right 
to presume that all acts done hy eneli of 
them in regard to it are authorized hy the. 
terms of their contract, or the eireimi- 
stances of the ease, unless he lias notice 
to the contrary. But certain ads are not 
authorized hy the general powers of co¬ 
partners, and those no one partner can lie 
presumed’to have power to do; as, |nr in¬ 
stance. one partner is not, merely as such, 
authorized to make a deed iii the name 
of tho other, or to act as his attorney ; and 
Jit* cannot, accordingly, convey land lie- 
ionging to the members of the company ; 
for, though it may have been acquired and 
paid for with the properly of the firm,yet 
when ucipiircd it Iwlongs to the lucmiicrs 
in common, if the title be in them all, and 
Y*; each memlver can himself convey only his 
share; and in order to the conveyance of 


that of another, lie must be specially col- 
powered. lint a partner may relou-o a 
debt due to the linn, if it be done fairly, 
and without collusion between bim an \ 
the debtor. It has been held, howevir, 
that one partner rannot by deed siibmi* a 
question to arbitration. A partnership m\y 
be dissolved by its own limitation, the 
death, baiiktupfry or insmity of a m< to¬ 
iler, or by the breaking out of a war b"- 
tvveeii the countries to whieh the mem¬ 
bers belong. A ipiesluill is also Iliad ’ 
'Whether a member may dissolve'the e<. 
partncrsliip voluntarily before the lime!, :■ 
vvhi.'h il was formed expires; and t'*e 
opinion seems to he that lie may do -u bv 
giving suftinent notice to tiiisdliri; and 
this stems to he nee, —aiily incid, nt lo 
n,'vv associations. I-’or though !.»■ wouid. 
in sileh ease, he aii'Overablt* 10 his eopaii 
n,'is for the hreacli of his age. ■■uietil. y,; 
it would he exceedingly ineonv emetit if a 
partner were iircvocahiv bound m give 
his e<•partners ill*' right of hi - en■.!.!. a . I 
of disposing of Ids piopcrty alier hi- 
cunlideiief ill them had reused, luea-' 
of mi'maiiagemi nt hy any partner having 
the charge ot’the partnership ofi'i-t-, -i 
that the other parliu rs :u;e liable I*. I*.-i.i:«- 
tcriully jiijurcd, they may in.d.,- at Hi,-; 
lioi^to a court of chancery to a 

receiver to take charge of tile c.'i , '..ot 
the company, and wind up it- adriir-. os 
ca-c the partnership has already !a m ds- 
solved, or in case tin re app, ar-- to Iv -of- 
licicnt reason to dissolve it. lint vvIcto 
there is no ground tor such application 
a court of chancery, and she company is 
dissolved by the death of one partner. t!i" 
joint property will smvive to the !>•',.t 
partner, vv ho may dispose of iI, an i col¬ 
lect and pay the debts of the concern, and 
will Im* liable to account to the personal 
representatives of the deceased partner ll r 
lil-s proportion of the surplus property. 

In ease of the ..use of a partner, his 

personal representative- do not become 
copartners with the surviving partners, hut 
the allairs of the concern must he settled 
with reference to the time ot’the death 
of the deceased partner. 

IkvirntiiMir. (rice .-/yywWiV.l 

JVvsi, or Ki:sv (anciently ; 

il town in Persia, in Karsistun ; t ; S mil'-s 
south-east ofrichiras.ytk’i south-south-,-asi 
of Ispahan ; Ion..W Iff I!.; lat.y'd'lO N. 
This was formerly the lutrial-plaee of 
the Persian monarch- 1 , and a royal city. 

PasI’acioi i.a ; a river of .Mi-sissippi, 
which runs south into the gulf of .Mexico, 
K8 miles west of .Mobile bay ; loti, ri?' tJtK 
W. il is navigable for u-s--.' 1 - drawing 
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six fret «>f water about 50 mill's. Length 
abuiit ?ttMI uiilcs. 

P\sr,\l„ Blaise, ln>rn at Clermont, in 
\iiM'i"iir, iii lf>*2.‘t, wii-. ibo only son uf 
tli-- president of tin.' rour ties inibw, who 
educated him with great care, ami in - 
slnii'tril him hiiuM'li'. In early yninli, he 
gave proofs of extraordinary talnits, ami 
showed a derided inclination li»r{;«*• ni*»*try. 
His hours of relaxation were employed in 
ilicsiudy oi’mathematics. Ilis lather sur¬ 
prised him engaged in studying Ihiclid, 
wliieh lie understood without any assist - 
anee; and, in his .sixteenth yi ar. the vming 
Pascal wrote a treati<e on eonie sections, 
display ing great aeuleuess. hut w hirh, not ■ 
withstanding the entreaties of his friends, 
lie would not consent to publish. Ilisstoii 
ies in the language-, logic, physics and phi 
tosophy, were pm sued with such assiduity, 
that his health was irrecoverably gone in 
his eighteenth year. In the ronr.-e of the 
next year, he invented the ee.'chrnicd rnl- 
eiilaling maehiue, the ineehanisin of 
wliieh it eosl him lunch ]>;iin- 10 tender 
intelligible to the workmen, at a time 
when lie was hardly free from sulli-ring 
for a day. In his twenty-third year, he 
made: sevrial iliseo’.eries coneeming the 
Torriei'lliaii \aennm. Before he was 
twenty-lour years old, the leading of 
some religions works had brought him to 
the conviction that a Christian mn-i love 
tiod only : be tlinrcloir laid a-idr all pro- 
Ihm: -indies, and became more and more 
deeply tooted in bis aseeiic notions, 
wliieh, however, had been tinmiiar to bis 
childhood. Pa-eals pieiy produced a 
Steal ellcct on his whole family. His 
Jiither became, his pupil, and hi' >;-ler a 
linn in the Perl lloyel. Past al, althon di 
constantly sick, continued to piaelise his 
(H iianees with additional rigor, By Ua¬ 
di reel inn of his physician, he went into 
society; hut his si-tor soon induced him 
to reiionue'’ all interebuise w ilh die world, 
and to give up till siiperlluilies, i \t u at the 
expense of his health. 1 1 ; this manner he 
lived from his thirtieth year till his death. 
Atler spending some time in a monastery, 
ho retired to an estate in the country, 
denied himself every indulgence, made 
his own lied, ate in tin* kitchen, ami 
allowed himself to be served only when it 
was indispensably necessary, lie spent 
his time in prayer, and in reading the 
Scriptures (wliieh lie thus learned by 
heart), and commentaries on them. His 
1 disease, meanwhile, became aggravated, 
and bo died in lUtW, at the age of thirty - 
nine. Pascal bad a powerful mind, lie 
hail conceived a work on the Christian 
4 (> * 
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religion, fin: object of which was to show 
its excellence, front a consideration ofi-i 
imin nature a- well as on bistonea. 
grounds. The fragments, wliieh wen 
written down during the last four years of 
his life, and published under the title of 
/’mat iii 'tin- In /t-!i)cin:i I Amsterdam, 
H‘>ti7), show the hand ef a master. His 
/Vnriiii ui/m', ,i,i I,i !!/-•.', >r,-i!is ;»v I amis 
•!> .Mniilnltr n wt Prntiwinl //■■ wj? . h.iis, is 
a must hitter sipin upon the fix morality 
of the Jr'.oils, who-e iiifhiein'i' was more 
atli-cti'd by it (ban by the most violent at¬ 
tacks o| their declared ciiema-s. ’Pin s-- 
letters ale e.-leemed a model of tin- di 
dactic, epistolary sl\!i m I‘i>-iicb hlera- 
lure. Pascal’s appiaied at tin 

Hague* in !77!>, in 5 u>k Itanuond's 
i.Vngr dr Pnitnd (la'll!} r-ouiaius an aceoiu,* 

• ‘f bis liti'. 

Pv'Cvrvyi v. |S: e i*im idmpni.) 

Pv-m.hvciiv Ifmui -. w. univeisal, j n/i. 
w litiue .. V universal wiilten or spoimi. 
language, dial i-, a tangiiagi c.u-ily uiidci 
s'oihI by alt namiii.-. h.i-, nevir yet been 
foitm-d. I.r-ibiiii/ Mims to iitive tils’ 
■eoiieeived I In* irli a : at least, be laborer} 
•i good d. al in aiieinpliiig to r-xeent" it. 
He was tiillowed by Wilkins m I’ntd.'iid. 

< llitiisi, and m < i'ci many by Berger, Plan 
of a Iniiver-al V\iiiten ami Spoken Lan 
gunge (in (I'erman, Berlin, !77!h; Woike, 
Means of n mil ling a I'niversal l.;u ■ 
g'lago pi ■iei!i atiie (iii Cci'innii. I7!t7); S> 
earri, the i elebl ili'd liislrileter of till deaf 
and rluiiib fin I5 , t>'i; iVaiiter (iii lS(C»i: 
Buij.i. Ibisihdir (It-'Us], J. \l. Sr-lilmi!l. 
of ililliugei.. Aiietnpts at Pu-igrapliy (»u 
t iermah. \ a ruia, 1.-15}: and Stithy, 
Idnmi-i iiaii". mu liti i Vienna. I e‘25'. Tl„ 
aeadr my >if science . al <'opfid'ngt ii, m 
IH 1, olli-reii a pli/e lor the best plan of 
sia'li a language, and Ms an “iiiplisluiiciji. 
‘■Tin* irk a of a univei-al language,” says 

\ Vaguer. in In- Pin!.pliy i'.iluration, 

*• i- liiiuided upon tin- f-iet, that tin- r-ssr ue.' 
of i very language eoii-isi- in its inn-iral 
oigani/atioii, for wliieh a eoinmon ex¬ 
pression must l>< |>o."ible,-inn- ibis inter 
n.-tl orgiinii'atioii of a language r'liu be 
only the expression of the various n la 
lions of iili'iis.'aiiil these ri'laiioji', again 
only llie expression of the ir-td telaiiois 
of things. If now. a general repn s ( 
lioii can be found lor these iciatioii'. - 
universal grammar is obtained: and. h 
this can be coinnimiiciiti-il in r->> union 
characters, intelligible by even oi.c, vv<* 
have a r'linipk'te pa-igraphy.” —See Valer's 
/' it.'t'nruijihji itml ,‘htli Pnsiffrnpln/ ‘in (h r 
mail, VVeiss«-iili ls, ITPo): Nit (hammer, 
I'rlnr Ibwgraijliv- utnl hlmg/vpliir (Nil- 
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rembcrg, 1808): and llicin, On a Written 
Language amt Posigraphy (in ((Orman, 
IHO!*). A universal .spoken language 
[positnty) is also a desideratum. * (Sen 
Language.) 

Pasiioiak; daughter of Sol and l’er- 
sets, and wife of MiAos, king of Crete, to 
whom she bore Deucalion, Clnucus, Ari¬ 
adne mu! Phtcdra. iilinded by Neptune, 
who wished to punish Minos for not hav¬ 
ing sacrificed a bull to him, or, according 
tn others, by Venus, who hiul sworn ven¬ 
geance against the whole liuuily of Sol 
because he had bet raj ed her intrigue with 
Mars, she was iuilamed with an unnatural 
love tor the bull. Her desire* were grati¬ 
fied by means of the wooden animal made, 
by tins ingenious Diedalns, and tin* Mino¬ 
taur (t]. v.) was the fruit. 

PAsqtiiKii, Etienne Denis, eount, one of 
the ablest ol‘ the French ministers since 
the. tiiiio of the restoration, was horn in 
April, I7ti7, like his ancestors, embraced 
the profession of the.law, and, previous to 
the revolution, was a counsellor of the 
parliament of Paris, lie seems to have 
lived in retirement during the republic;’ 
but Napoleon appointed him master of re¬ 
quests in 1810, baron, and officer of the le¬ 
gion of honor, and, in the same year, pre- 
feet of police. After March', 181-1, the king 
named him minister of state and director- 
general of roads and bridges. 1 le remain¬ 
ed without employment during the hun¬ 
dred days, but, on the second return of the 
king, was appointed minister of justice, 

• keeper of the seals, grand-cordon of the 
legion of honor, and privy-counsellor, 
lie was elected member of the chamber 
of deputies; reported the project of the 
law against seditious language; voted, in 
181(1, for the Jaw of amnesty, and distin¬ 
guished himself as the zealous defender 
of the ministry, lie was chosen presi-* 
dent of the depone*., and held the olRce 
till January, 1817, when be was again ap¬ 
pointed keeper of the seals, ami remained 
in flie office till December, 1818. When 
Deeazes was maiki president of the coun¬ 
cil, Pasqtfier was ap|Miiuted minister for 
foreign afluirs, uiul, in the session of 1819, 
ho brought forward and defended the new 
electoral system and the. oilier laws in¬ 
tended to narrow the liberty of tin: French. 

, Notwithstanding his services oil this ocea- 
F sion, and in many subsequent struggles 
between the court parlyund the advocates 
of lilxsrty, M. Pasqnierhad, when the ultra- 
oi-.alist administration was formed, to¬ 
wards the latter end of ]H*J1, ceased to be 
‘ a minister, ‘but was created count, ami 
raised to a seal in the house of peers. 


(See France.) From .its time count Pas- 
quicr ranged himself on the constitutional 
side, and defended the rights secured by 
the charter with n zeal and eloquence 
worthy of a better success. Since the 
revolution he has been created chancellor 
of France, by v irtiie of which office lie 
presides in the chamber of peers. 

P.vsqmi. : derived from Pasquino. 
(<!■ '*.) 

Pvsqi iNO, P.vsqriNvnK. Pasquino was 
a cobbler, who lived, above tlOO years ago, 
in Rome, and was so much celebrated for 
his caustic satire 1 and wit that his .-hop was 
nun'll visited by prisons desirous to hear 
him. Soon alior hi* death, a beautiful but 
mutilated statue (according to some, that 
id* id melons) was dug up not tar from 
Pasqiiino’s shop, ami put up in a corner 
of tiie l : rsini palace. The people unani¬ 
mously called llie.statue Pasi{inno,nndn'.- 
tirical placards were attached to it —put, 
as it were, into the mouth of the revived 
Pasquino. Another statue, called Marfo 
rio (t|. v.J, supposed to be a corruption of 
.Mortis Jorum, stood opposite Pa-quino; 
ami questions were generally altaebed 
during the night to Marlbrio, winch w» tv 
an-wered by Pasquino. For insiunro, pope 
Sixtus V had taxed several articles of food, 
ami on Sunday Pnsquino appeared witli a 
wet shirt, as if to dry it in the sun. Mar- 
iiirio inquired why lie did not wait till rho 
next day to dry liis shirt; to which Pas- 
qitiiio replied, ‘‘ I am afraiil to lose any¬ 
time, lor to-morrow ( may have to jiay a 
tax for sunshine.” These two statues now 
lie in the court of the capital. The Ital¬ 
ian words pasqinnalit anil pasqnillo have 
been adopted in several other languages, 
and in some, as French and (irrniaii, are 
even used in legal language lor libel. 

Pass, or Passaiik, in leneiii'g; an nd- 
vance. or leap forward upon an enemy 
Of these then: are. several kinds, as passes 
within, above, beneath, to the right, the 
left, and passes under the line, At. 

I'assaiik, Hi hum ok. (See Migration,* 
amt Ornithology.) 

Pas s\iu Fai.i.s. (See. Cataract.) 

Passam vquomiv ; a bay vvliieb forms a 
part of the boundary between Maim* ami 
New lSriinswiek. It is akint twelve miles 
from cast to west, and six from north t» 
south. It contain* a number of islands, 
of which the principal an* Campo Hello, 
Deer, Moose, Dudley ami Frederick. The 
Passaiunquoddy or St. Croix river flows 
into this hay. (See Croix, St.) 

Pass vat, in heraldry; a term applied 
to a lion, or oilier animal, in a shield, ap¬ 
pearing to walk leisurely. 
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f'AS.sAKOwiTZ, I’kacv, ok ; concluded 
July UI, 17 IS, by Venice ami I hi; emperor 
Charles VI with the Porte, at Passarovvitz, 
a small town in Sorvia, at the eonlliieni’o 
of tlie*Moravvn anil the Duutihe, umlcrthe 
ineiiiation of England and Holland. Ir 
tenniiuited the war begun in 1711 hj the 
Porte, for the conquest of the Mona, in 
whieh the Turks succeeded in 1715. The 
emperor, as guarantee of the peace of 
< 'arlrfwiiz (q. vtook up anus for \ enire 
in 17Iti. Eugene (q. v.) was victorious at 
Petenvardein, August 15, I7I<>, and at 
Belgrade, August Iti, 1717 ; after which 
the Porti* determined to con.-Iudu a peace 
on the principle of uti posshh //.-f, hv which 
it retained the Airmen, without a formal 
cession from Venire. Austria received 
Belgrade, with Scrvia, the hannnl of Ten i- 
eswar, Walachia to the Alufc,and part of 
Croatia. (See /Ji/gvWr.) 

Passa c ; capital of the Bavarian circle 
of the Lower Danube, in a romantic situ¬ 
ation on tin- Danub" and tin* Inn; popu¬ 
lation, 180(10; lat. *18 ; 5;7.\.; Ion. 111° 

E. It lias two suburbs—Innstndt and II/- 
sladt and several bridges. (hi a hill -100 
livt lnjsli is tin* lorlre.-s Oberhans, which 
is connected with the castle Nieilerbans 
Ivin*' below it. It has some manufactures 
ainl considerable commerce. The prin¬ 
cipal public buildings arc the cathedral (the 
old residence of tin* prince bishops) and 
the Jesuits’ college, l’assan is celebrated 
in history for the treaty concluded here 
August ‘i'J, 155J, by \vhi<*h the Protestants 
obtained tin* tree exercise of their religion 
and the acknowledgment ni theii political 
lights. (See Iti Ihnniilitiii, and Chari* s 

y.) 

Paxmoa Ki.owri: (pttssijhra) ; a beau¬ 
tiful genus of climbing plants, containing 
mmq'rous species, most of which inhabit 
the intertropical parts of America, and are 
remarkable lor the cjrgsince and singular 
form of their llowers. Their stems are 
wnodv, or, more frequently, herliaceous, 
provided with tendrils, ami bearing alter¬ 
nate simple or lobeil leaves; the Jlowers 
are axillary, and supported on |H;dinicies; 
the calyx is wiilely-spn‘ii«r»iir,niiil divided 
into ten parts, the live interior of which 
have the. form of petals, or are sometimes 
wanting. To the base of the calyx is at¬ 
tached an interior crown, composed of a 
gn at number of filaments. There un¬ 
live stamens, which have their filaments 
united at base around the style. The fruit 
is a large one-celled lierry, often, indeed, 
approaching a gourd in size, containing 
numerous seeds, and in many species is 
edible, though not rich in flavor. .The 


water-lemon of the West Indies ( P. faun- 
fohn) beam fruit as large as a hen s egg. 
containing a whitish watery pulp, whirl, 
has a peculiar aromatic, delicately-acid 
llavor, and allays thirst agreeably.—The 
sweet calabash of the same countries {/’. 
iwlifurmis) has the liuii of the size of an 
apple, enclosing a swi eii-h pulp. Jl is of¬ 
ten called i£titiutdillii, together with seve¬ 
ral other species, and is served up in des¬ 
serts. 'I In* simp and derm-lion of the 
tlowers o| the /’. nwan njn, also a native 
oi the West Indies, are much used as a 
narcotic, ami atford a good sulistitutc Ibr 
opium. Two species of passiilora irdiah 
it the southern pans of the I . Stale i. a-; 
tar as the thirty-ninth parallel of latitude, 
and a third has been discuviicd in h'lor 
ida. 

I'v'siox or t'uiu-.-r: tin-eiiicifivinu of 
'Jesus, with all its atiemluni sufferings. If 
is celebrated in the Catholic, and most 
Piiitrsfnul churches on die Eui'iipcan 
continent during l.inf fq. v.) (the seven 
Weeks preceding Easier;, and paitiruluvly 
during the Passinn-ui ck (the weik pre 
ceding Easter), hv .-ermoiis relating io the 
suftennas of the Savior, The Catholics 
fist during Lent. The churches, ami 
especially die allam, are deprived of their 
oriiameiil.-: tin* hells an* not rung; public 
ainusemeiit' an* discontinued. The sea¬ 
son ol' Lent is preceded, in most i-oun 
tiiis, 1 1 \ the cnniital, Jn Rome, the cele 
hration of the I'assiou-week in the Capelin 
Sislina is liimou-i on ticeoimi ol' tin: in - 
eomparahk music in the papa! chape! 
Them the compositions of Palrstrini, Per 
golesi*. Allegri, nud igli’ers, are heard in 
the purest style. Tlie OJjirium IIiIhIhiiiu- 
dre Stmrltr jiirlit Foi mam Missal is il I !/•/'- 
I'inrii Itiinuiitisuh Urhnnn / '///contain*, the 
riles of worship in the, I'as-imi-week pre¬ 
scribed by flu* Catholic, eliureh. The pas¬ 
sion of Christ firmed i|a* sohji rt of the 
first theatrical representations, whieh were 
prepared by the clergy and thus, slrang.- 
us it may seem, became da* origin ol the 
modern theatre, (See Connilp, .Mgslrrirs, 
Drama, mid Tin litre.) 

PassUia-Wkkk. (See Passion «/ 
Christ.) 

Passive and A'.tije Tkauk. By 
active trade, writers of the. European 
continent understand that wliieli a nation 
carries on in foreign marts, whither ir 
transports articles of commerce, ami re¬ 
ceives the returns: by passive nj/nmure, 
that which it carries oh with foreigners 
who come to its marts to sell and to buy. 
Some attach to active commerce tin: fur 
thcr idea of an advantageous balance of 
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rnule. (See Jilt rami Mr System.) It is an 
erroneous notion, which has led several 
governments to injurious laws, that the 
active commerce is always better than the 
jussive.. 

Passov Kit (Hebrew, pasrn, u sparing, a 
jtassing over); the Jewish feast, in com¬ 
memoration of the sparing of rite Israel¬ 
ites, when the lirst-born of the Egyptians 
perished, and of their escape out of Egypt, 
ft was celebrated on the first full moon of 
the spring, Irian the 1-lrh to the *-!Lst of 
the month Niznn. (Site Hosier.) To this 
festival, as long as the Israelites remained 
in possession of Palestine, they assembled 
originally tit the tabernacle, and. l’ryiu 
Solomon's time, at the temple. During 
the eight days of the feast, they were per¬ 
mitted to eat only unleavened bread, be¬ 
cause their hasty departure from Egypt 
had obliged them to take their dough* 
with them before it was leavened; hence 
the passover was also called the “ feast of 
unleavened bread.” Etery householder, 
with his family , ale, on the first evening, 
a lamb killed by the priest, which was 
served up without breaking the hones. 
Thanksgiving, and the relation of inci¬ 
dents from the history of the Exodus, gave 
this festival its religious diameter. < Hlcr- 
ings of firstlings of the Hocks and herds, 
and first fruits, were also presented in the 
temple. Tin* passover was the prinrijinl 
Jewish festival, and is still nlnservod by 
11n.* Jews, bv eating unleavened bread and 
by public, prayers. 

Pass Pviiolk; a command given,which 
Misses from month to mouth along the 
ilic of a regiment oj army. 

Pash port; mii instrument given to trav¬ 
ellers by the proper authorities, describing 
their persons, purposes and destinations, 
intended to show that their eharaeters 
a re good, and their objects in travelling law¬ 
ful. Vonspurl also signifies a license for 
importing contraband goods, or for ex¬ 
porting and importing merchandise live 
of duties. These last are always given 
to ambassadors, and other public minis- 
ten?, for their baggage, equipage, \e. 

Pass wan Ooi.tj. (.See llidtlin.) 

Passy; a village not quite, a league 
from the centre of Paris. Its vicinity to 
the capital, the Hois de Boulogne, and 
the river, renders it peculiarly interesting. 
It is like.vvise esteemed for its mineral 
waters, the salubrity of its air, aud its 
charming views in every direction. It is 
»ouch visited by the, Parisians, in summer, 
for the promenade, the file champetre at 
Ratielagii, &c. Eranklin resided hen; 
while in France. 


Pasta, madame, is said to have been 
bom in Milan, in 17PP. She made her 
first appearance on the English stage in 
1817, aud, though so young, and exposed 
to very trying comparisons, made a most 
Ihvorable impression, which her stqwrioi 
talents, cultivated with the greatest zeal 
and judgment, have ever since continued 
to confirm and strengthen. She soon re¬ 
lumed 1u Milan, where she spent lour 
years in attending the leetures and exhibi¬ 
tions of the most distinguished performers, 
without placing herself under the control 
of any |Kirticular instniclcr; hence, while 
others are generally characterized by the 
prevailing style of the school in which 
they have studied, Pasta seems to have 
acquired .the excellences of almost every 
school, and to have skilfully grafted them 
on the stock of her natural talents. She 
appeared anew in Paris in lrt22; but she 
soon received proposals from (lie Italian 
opera in lioudon, and, in IKi-1. again np- 
jieared be I'ore an English audience. The 
science and skill which she displayeil in 
one of the most arduous characters in the 
operatic range of the drama at once placed 
her by the side yf the first heroine,■» of op¬ 
era. After remaining several years in 
London, she again visited tin* continent, 
and, in the beginning of IKS I, was per¬ 
forming at Milan. Madame Pasia has 
boon culled the most scientific and philo¬ 
sophic of modern singers, ami is, at the 
same time, distinguished for her sweet 
simplicity aud pure plainness. She intro¬ 
duces ornaments sparingly, hut always 
with ellocr; and her invention aud rasp 1 
an: equally manifest in admitting and re¬ 
jecting them. She. is said to waul the 
brilliancy of ('atalani, the finish of Col- 
bran, the silvery beauty of Eodor’s tones, 
the delicacy and distinctness of expression 
of CamporcKo, but to surpass all of her ri¬ 
vals in flu* general superiority of her entire 
performance. But |>crhnps the acting of 
madame Pasta is even superior to her 
singing. Without any great, personal ad¬ 
vantages, with rather a stout and awkward 
figure, and, in general, few personal 
charms, she is, as an actress, at onee sim¬ 
ple, terrible and sublime. Her features 
arc capable of great expression; and lu-r 
attitudes, tones, sounds, expressions and 
movements all possess an admirable cor- 
respopde.uce. In cotnic opera, she shines 
as a genius and a w ; it, and always gives 
full effect to the most lively pari; hut it is 
in tragedy that the powers of tliis extraor¬ 
dinary woman most fully appear: the love 
and scorn of Medea, the jealous rage atui 
agony of Othello, the majestic dignity and 
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remorse of Scmirnmis, tlin tenderness arid 
de.-qinir of Dido, tlie'pnssioii and phtliosof 
Romeo,—are all depicted in a high, pure, 
and most touchingly natural style, com¬ 
bining a rare majesty and grace with an 
equally uncommon ' energy and depth 
of feeling. 

Paste; a glass made in imitation of 
gems. The base of all artificial stones is 
a compound of silex, potash, I torn.\, red 
oxide of lead, and sometimes arsenic. 
J’ure bnraeie. acid and colorless quartz 
should he used. Hessian crucibles an: 
better than those of porcelain. The fusion 
should lie continued in a potter’s furnace 
for twenty-four hours. The more tran¬ 
quil and continued it is, the denser the 
jKiste, and llie grealer its beauty, 

rastos. i. a. ;i. i. 

Roek crystal, 'lOoti grs. .'tKWi ,‘{(>00 

Minium, (55100 •* 55M8 

Potash, ”21.VI I‘200 IHll l*2ti0 

llora.v, 5270 J :k>0 :ki<) 

Arsenic, I‘2 “ 1*2 0 

<Vruseofclicliy, 8508 8508 

Sind, 15000 

Topaz. Am. I. .Vo. ‘ !. 

Very white pa.-te, 1008 51150 

(liars of antimony, 451 

<‘ussius’s purple, I 

Peroxide of iron, 5KJ 

linby; paste, 52880, oxide of manganese, 
7'i. —Kmrralil; jKiste, 1008, green oxide 
of copper, 4‘2, oxide of chrome, 53.- -Sap- 
jihirr; paste, 1008, oxide of cobalt, <>8, 
fused for 510 hours.—./ mtlliysl; pasie, 
■1(508, oxide of manganese, Jfli, oxide of 
cobalt, ‘21, purple ol' e:is-ius, I.- /fen// : 
paste, 5} 150, glass of antimony, ‘21, oxide 
of cobalt, -Slyrith; gnrur/; pa.-te, 5(152, 
glass of autimom, 5250, eusAiiis's purple, 52, 
and oxidd of manganese, 52. In all these 
mixtures, the siibsiances are blended by 
siliiug, fused very can'fully, and rooted 
\ery slowly, being left on the fire from ‘21 
to 510 hours. 

Pastel, or Pistil; a kind of paste 
composed of several colors, and ground 
up with gum-water, either together or 
separately, in order to make crayons to 
paint with on pa|M*r or parchment. (S o 
(.'rayon, and Drawing.) This kind of 
painting ]JOsa?essei> some advantages over 
the. modes more commonly practised. 
Its great delect is its want of durability. 

Pastoral, or Idyl (<<v.r\.w, a little im¬ 
age or picture, thence a little poem), is the 
general name of those poems which rep¬ 
resent men in the simplicity and inno¬ 
cence in which they tiro thought to have 
lived before the origin of civic relations, 


and the vices thence resulting. • Wliei 
Yve look Iwick in imagination to an original 
state of man, we naturally refer it to n 
shepherd's lit!', since (ceding flocks and 
tilling the ground wen* the first occupa¬ 
tions of man, and are older than civil so 
eiety. As the first strains ol’ poetry must 
have been heard in t|ie primitive times of 
till 1 ' liman race, and as a shepherd's lit!' 
is congenial with Ibis mode of occupation, 
we iiaturall) consider poctiy as having 
originated in the fKistoral period. The 
wonders of nature which lav every mo¬ 
ment before the shepherd's < \ es, must 
have Kindled in hi* breast poetic lire. 
The proper idyl, however, as a peetiliat 
style of poetry, had its origin in a corrupt 
state of society, on account of the desire 
ol men for a better and more natural state 
of lilt'. The poetic idea of pastoral lift-, 
how ever, is not supported by experience; 
for the shepherds of the present day are 
rude and barbarous, whether living in 
tribes, or forming a class in the midst of 
men of other occupations. There have 
been |>oth epic and ilrainalie idyls. To 
the epic belong the pastoral romances of 
ancient and modern poets; also the laii/a' 
of Voss, and tin: Hermann and Dorothea 
of (tiiflir, \.e., and, in a more limited 
sense, the greater part of the id} Is of Tin; 
oeritiis, and his imitator*, Virgil and Dal- 
purniiis. Among the dramatic are (Juu- 
rini’s Pastor Pit to, (iessner’s Kcttmbr, and 
several other pieces of (lit: moderns, to 
which may lie added the stilyrira of the 
(hecks. 'I'he greater part of the Inieolies 
and eclogues of the ancients and modern- 
an* lyric. The idyl nuisl show a world in 
which nature alone gives laws. Restrain¬ 
ed by iio eivil customs, by no arbitrary 
rules of politeness, men must there give, 
themselves up to the impressions of nature. 
They know no wauls but those which 
nature imposes, and iio blessings hut the 
gifts which she be-tows. Their principal 
passion is low*, but love without restraint, 
without dissimulation, without 1‘lalonic 
sublimity. Their arts are bodily exercises, 
singing and dancing; their richy* fruitful 
docks; their utensils a shepherd’s crook, a 
Hull) and a cup. There an; also allegoric 
idyls, among which an* the first anil tenth 
•eclogues of Virgil, the idyls ol Madame 
Deshoiilieres, and, in a measure, I’ope's 
Messiah. The principal writer of id) U 
among’ the ancients was Theocritus, who 
has likewise represented the most simple 
relations of eitv liter, lie was followed 
by Hiou and Moselnis. Rope has imitated 
Virgil in four pastorals; and (icssner was 
regarded by some lortner critics as a 
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model tor pastoral poets. Hits tamo, how¬ 
ever, lias diminished. 

Pastohu.k, in music; a.rural compo- 
sition, ni'an idyllic character; also a eom- 
positiciii tor a dance in this diaractcr, gen- 
emlly in * time. 

Pastokai.k (eoltrgium pastorale) Is used 
to designate tlmt part of theology 
which includes the execution of the. du¬ 
des of the clergyman, the application of 
his theological knowledge—the practical 
part of theology. Jt is also called pastoral 
theology, pastoral science, pastoral wisdom, 
or .pastorai pnulnice. lint the latter, the. 
priuhiUia pastoralis , more frequently in¬ 
cludes only certain rules of prudence 
which experience has shown to lie impor¬ 
tant for the execution of clerical duties. 
According to the widest meaning of the 
pastorale , it is to he divided into as many 
heads .as there are hrmirjc-s of the otli ■’ml 
duties of a divine. In respect to his ollice 
as teacher, it comprises, therefore, I. pul¬ 
pit eloquence ; ti. catcehosis (q. v.); .‘5. 
liturgies, iti its widest sense, the. adminis¬ 
tration of the sacraments, the service at 
the altar and liefore, the congregation; I. 
every thing which is necessary l’or a cler¬ 
gyman to know as the adviser, comforter 
and leader of his Hock, the duties of the 
confessional, the consolation of the sick 
and sorrowful, tin* preparation of the sick 
and the condemned criminal lor death, 
and every thing which is requisite foe the 
maintenance of church discipline, so that, 
with Catholics, the chief pnrt of the canon 
law is s omprised in it. Catholics call, 
also, the official collection of all the cere¬ 
monies attached to the administration of 
tin; sacraments, and the oilier public du¬ 
ties of the clergyman, the pastorale. It is 
pretty much the. same its that which is 
lietter known under the name, of Jiitvale. 
tlomanum, except that this has received 
the papal revision and confirmation, 
'rims the. pastorale of the Homan Catholic 
is a written code, while that of the Prot¬ 
estant minister consists of principles ad¬ 
dressed merely to liis understanding. 

Pastuiiai. Tiikoi.ooy. (Sets Pastorale.) 

Pastorkt, Claude Emanuel Joseph 
Pierre, marquis, horn at Marseilles, in 
I75ti, was, for tt short time (in l/JX)), min¬ 
ister of the interior to I amis XV], Panto- 
ret adopted the principles of tlic revolu¬ 
tion, hut in u spirit of moderation, and op¬ 
posed thn encroachments on the royal 
prerogatives, and the persecution of the 
euiigrunts, while he. strenuously defended 
the freedom of the press, and the nlioliliofi 
of the slave-trade. The events of Ang. 
10compelled him to quit France: hut he 


returned in 1795, and I rename the president 
of the council of the‘five hundred, fib- 
firm opposition to the. usurpations of the 
directory r.oni[M*Hcd him again to flee, on 
the triumph of their measures, and he re¬ 
tired to Switzerland. He was recalled bv 
Napoleon, and became professor of the 
law of nature anil nations, mid afterwards 
senator. In 1HI!, be voted for the depo¬ 
sition of Napoleon. After the restoration, 
Louis created him peer of Franco, and 
commander of the legion of honor, lie 
was for some time vice-president of the 
chamber bf poors; mid, at the breaking 
out of the revolution of July, IK{0, be was 
chancellor of France, who is, e.r qfiiria, 
president of the chamber. Paxquier suc¬ 
ceeded him in the chancellorship. Among 
his iiiimemiis works on politics, history 
and literature, we shall only mention his 
llisloire (tv lit I legislation, and liis contin¬ 
uation of the Hciiedictiue llisloire. title- 
rairr tie la I'Yanre. 

P vi'aijom a; a vast country, occupying 
the southern extremity of HoiiOi America, 
and extending from iiit. 95° Ud'S., vvliero 
it borders on the province of Ihn-nos 
Ayres and (Uiile, to cape, Froward, on the 
straits of Magellan, in lat. 5!5° 51' S., a di— 
tnnei* of about 1100 miles. Little, is known 
of this extensive region, which lias not 
been colonized by any European nation, 
and has never been thoroughly explor'd 
by travellers. It was discovered by Ma¬ 
gellan in 1519, and was visited hv Myron 
in 1701, and by Wallis jn 1700. In I7WJ, 
the coasts were surveyed by the Span¬ 
iards, whose chief attention was, however, 
directed to the examination of the straits 
of Magellan : previous to that time, it was 
uncertain whether there was not a naviga¬ 
ble channel farther north than those 
straits. In IKKi—1K50, captain King ex¬ 
amined the coasts of Patagonia and Tierra 
del Fucgo, and corrected the errors made 
by the. Spaniards ip their survey. The 
western coast lie found to be bordered by 
a range of islands, in the rear of that 
usually laid down on the maps, and equal 
to it in lireadtii. Tierra del Fucgo (q. v.) 
was also found to bo intersected by a nav¬ 
igable channel, which captain King called 
Hough' channel. (Sec his Observations on 
•the Urography of thr southern thtmnily of 
South shiunca, Tierra del Fucgo , &c., 
read before the geographical society of 
London in May, IKlt, and published in 
their Journal tor 1HJU.) The Andes, in 
this part of the continent, an* aimm .‘5000 
fi?et high on an average, and the deep 
inlets which form the Numerous archipel¬ 
agos and peninsulas of the western coast, 
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poyetrate quite to their Iwise. Tin* climate, 
as might he. expected, from tlu* high lati¬ 
tude of the country, is rigorous; yet tho 
plants ami birds ol’ tho warmer regions 
are tumid here. The natives bear among 
themselves the names of .Molvchr/t, or 
Warriors, and Puclrhrs, or Easterns. One. 
of the tribes of the former, from their 
nhabiiiiig \niiieo, lias reeoived from 
• he S|Ktniards the name . Irauraturia. (See 
. baut nnimis, and KrcilJa.) One tribe of 
the Piielehes is the people known to 
voyagers under the name of Palagoniiuiit. 
They an* a nomad people, atlti wander 
from the straits of Magellan to the pampas 
(i|. v.) of Biicuoh Ayres, a distance of about 
1000 miles. They an 1 often engaged in 
hostilities with the Spaniards, and an' lor- 
midahle by (heir emiragn and numbers. 
•‘They are a large-bodied people,” says 
I'nlkuer, wlio resided in the country forty 
years, and wrote, the best aeeomit whiclt 
we hate of tin* interior (Description of 
Patagonia, 1774), “hut I never heard of 
that gigantie race which others have 
mi ntioiied, though I have seen persons of 
all the tribes of southern Indians.”- Prom 
Chile to the Magellanic strait, a great part 
of the. country ‘•coins to hr bleak, inouu- 
aiitious ami harreti. 'I’lir interior, in mn- 
ny places, produce* good timlier. Mueli 
of tlie eoimtrv near the western coast is 
dry and harn-n, and uninhabited. Deer, 
gitanacos, wild horses, pumas, jaguars, os¬ 
triches. and other animals, are lbimd in 
Patagonia, frier South .hntriru.) 

I'atam, or I'vrxvvi ; ihe ending of’sev- 
eraf Hindoo names tor place*, signify itig 
town ; for example, Seringa/intiim (city of 
Vislmoo, or Srinanga). 

Patu‘si;o: a rivrr of Maryland, which 
runs sonth-i'ar-t into i'hesapeako hay, he 
tween North point and Bodkin’s point. It 
is uavigahir to I'VIPs (joint, in l!aliiinon\ 
fourteen miles, for ships drawing eighti en 
feet of water. # 

J'A’i K.vr, in law, is the exclusive right 
of using and vending a certain composi¬ 
tion or combination' of matter, as a 
medicine or a machine. This right is not 
derived from the law of nature, as the 
whole field of inventions and improve¬ 
ments is open m all men, and one cannot 
monopolize a part of it by prior discov¬ 
eries. In Miller vtrsvs Taylor, 4 Bur¬ 
row’s Reports, J£jri7, Mr. justice Yates 
«4ijs that the mere inliof and study of the 
inventor will establish no projicrty in the, 
invention, ami no right to exclude others 
from making the same instrument, and 
that it is well known that no such proper¬ 
ty can exist after tins invention is publish¬ 


ed. By the common law ol’ England, 
monopolies were declared to be generally 
void, and jmteuts Jor new inventions, being 
a species of monopolies, would, according 
to this doctrine, he void by that law. But. 
they seem to form an exception to this 
rule ; for it was held that the king could 
center on the inventor of any useful man¬ 
ufacture or art tin* power of using it for a 
reasonable time, lint the law oi' pateurs, 
as it now stands in England, rests upon 
a statute of 21 Juc. I, e. lii, and ill the 
I'. States on statute I'Vh. *21, J7IKI, and 
April 17, 1H00. In France, until 17'dlL 
inventors were generally obliged to keep 
their discoveries see ret, in'order to secure 
to themselves a small part of the beuelit 
of them. In an early period of the French 
revolution, a law was passed in finer ol’ 
new inventions, formed on tho basis of 
flu* English statute. The French law of' 
J>m. 7, IS 10, declares that every djarovery 
or new invention, in every snee.i cRf use- 
liil industry, is the property of its^mthor. 

■liy wltut .lutliorilu grunW. In the F. 
Slates, by the constitution, congress is 
authorized to promote the progress of the 
useful arts, by securing, for limited time*, 
to inventors the exclusive right idSheir 
discoveries. I .otters patent are made out 
by the secretary of state in the name of 
the F, State-, bearing testC of’ the. pres¬ 
ident. hi England, patents an* now, as 
they were before the statute of James I. 
granted by the. crown.— if hut 'is juilnilit 
hh / In general, any invention of a new 
and useful art, machine, manufacture, or 
composition of matter not known or used 
before, or any new ami useful improve¬ 
ment in any art, nitirhine, or manufacture, 
or composition of mutter. Tim invention 
must he line. In England, a manufac¬ 
ture newly brought into tlu- kingdom 
from beyond sea, though not new then*, is 
allowed by the statute of James; because 
that .statute allows a patent, tor any now 
manufacture within this realm. By the 
patent law of the F. ritates, if the tiling 
patented was not originally discovered by 
tlm patentee, bill had been in use, or had 
been described in -'oiuc public w*ork ante¬ 
rior to tlto supposed discovery by the pat¬ 
entee, or if he Inis surreptitiously obtained 
a patent for the discovery of another per¬ 
son, tho patent is void. .In France, by 
the law of Jan. 7, Jiri 10, whoever intro¬ 
duces into that kingdom u foreign iliseov- 
*ery shall enjoy the same advantages as if 
he were the inventor. In England, the 
publisher of an invention is entitled In a 
patent, whether he In: the inventor or not. 
Tho subject of a patent must he vendible, 
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f jil contradistinction to any thing that is 
burned In practice. The invention must 
natrriid mid useful: thus the sulwtitu- 
,of one material for another is insnlfi- 
to support a (intent; as of hmss 
. ’ to a barrel instead of wooden ones. 
*m cannot he a patent for making ii| 

• |JM what before wsis made in two. 
4|ihvf tftie elementary thing be suhstiluted 
rW v&Sm&w , iw if that he done by’a Uilie 
'''MB 1 before done hy ( a ring, a patent 
t would lie good. It 
hurtful to trade,nor generally 
nor mischievous, nor im- 
iuytaithin to poison people, 
■. M i'll <lehmir.lie.rv. Patents for 
^fe%^ ^8g||. , tr(i valid, as tor an improv- 
j hut if the improvements 
B^w^MH B wWiw itlioiit the engine which 
patent, they must wait 
1 i: l*atent. Jhit a new 
out tor the improve- 
Jcssop’s ease, tlodson, 
^H^HHMBa|^.Ueld to he void lieeiiuso 
in whole watch, when 

of a single uiove- 
ii^, aM MKaaBliil‘(il(l materials, li\ 
produced, may lie 
:h'flic ell'ect may 

of a new 

articPpJ^^ttBp^BejU one in a better 
manir at a cheaper 
rate. w^£s§Braran|^^>l)tiiiiicd for a 
mctho^SKj^^^^wK*8|di something 
new t it is ron- 

ncctcd -s. and is 

curried means, ns 

:n the which 

w;is lessening 

>lw l‘IMWIIMBMBTOS ^ H , llfflUV 
So-a eheinBnlnmM^e%^^K^ gives to 
the nitutuiHB^||SMpH|bk' ami 
lieneticiul Mi^^9HHnyp|^<>ulicli‘, 
is u subject \'c. 

But a (latent ■HH|^^^^^^^void. 
If the iriuniitit^^HBBK^^il fama t'tdirely 
answers as wiHE'. '$! vtsin is 

not the suhjeetV^.'jiiA^ 
philosophical : tfQMjMK||| 
application or piiffuffiSlg 
subject of a l lil ™8Bgllf 
obtained for the ■ HM | 
steam; hut only fi>v9pp| 
cation of machinei ^HlM 
/fig/d haw lost. Tmi 
his right to a patent ^.JLS 
others to use, his inY&ts! 
was considered that- dera! 
lost the right to a pnlentj 
of the object-glasses, boil 
made it know'll to otliew 
not immediateiy patentee 
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of an invention is known only to u fi.-.w 
(Ma-sons, and one of them puts it in prnc- 
liee, then a (latent afterwanls obtained by 
any one of them is void. This happened 
to Mr. Toimanl, because a bleacher, who 
had not divulged the secret to any other 
person hut his two servants, had used tin* 
same kind of bleacliiiig-liqnor for several 
years anterior to the date of Tennant s 
(intent. Where, a' | mu-sou who sought a 
(latent for making speetaelcs incautiously 
told an aequuiuliuiee of the principle of 
the invention, lij which means n person 
of the same trade made a similar pair, and 
tlie inventor, seeing them in a shop win¬ 
dow,'employed a friend to purchase them 
lor him, and the patent was afterwanls 
granted, it was said to lie secure. The 
question does not, however, appear to 
have been brought before a court, and 
Mr. (.YhImiii thinks that the patent was 
void. A patent lor JhitHi imperial ver¬ 
digris was declared to Is- void, because 
the inventor laid, four months prior to the 
sealing of the grant, sold the article under 
a different. name. Whether e\periinriits 
made with a view to try the efficacy of an 
invention, or the extent of a discovery, are 
a using, and dedicating tin* invention to 
the public, within the statute of ,laiu< s. 
has not been decided; but it would lie 
difficult to say how much a substance or 
machine might 1 m; used without running 
great risk of invalidating the right tu a 
patent. In franco, if the inventor do not, 
within two years, put his- discovery into 
activity, or do not justify his inaction, the 
patent is annulled. 

Duration of the Patent. In England 
and the. U. States, patents arc granted for 
a term not exceeding fourteen years. The 
time in England may he prolonged by a 
private act, and, in the l : . Suites, by act 
of congress. In franco, by the Jaw al¬ 
ready mentioned, (intents are given.for 
five, ten or fifteen ' ours, at the option of 
the inventor; but tfiis last term is never to 
Jie prolonged without a particular decree 
of tlio legislature. The duration for im¬ 
ported discoveries is not to extend beyond 
•lie term fixed for the privilege of the 
original inventor in his own country. In 
France, if the inventor obtains u patent in 
>a foreign country alter having obtained 
lone in Franee, the patent is annulled.— 
pt'atic«f. In England, a caveat is an in¬ 
strument by which notice is requested to 
■B& given to the person who enters it, 
Hratuiiever any application is made for a 
IK&QUt for a certain invention, which is 
jjpfe feuh described in general terms. It 
^^Lbe renewed annually. It is simply 
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i request that, if any other pi'rson should 
apply 1i»r a patent for the same thing, tin* 
..refrem-e may be given to bim who en¬ 
tered it. Ju the Ii. Elates, in case of inlcr- 
■iiing appliealions fur a patent, they ate 
-ubnniteil to the arbitration of throe per- 
~n(i~, appointed one by eaeii applicant, 
mil one by the secretary of state. 

S/m ijiniliim. The intention for which 
i pan m. is granted must bo accurately as- 
■(■rinineil and particularly described, 'i’lie 
disclosure of the secret is iho. price of tin 1 
monopoly. The specilication must be 
Midi that mechanics may be able to make 
the machine by following (In' directions 
ut‘ the specilication, without, any new in¬ 
tent ions of their own. The |wi f,, nt and 
-peeilieation an* linked together by tin* 
’ilk* given to the invention in the [latent, 
'slid the ilesi riplion of it in the specitica- 
>oii. 'flu* specification must support tla* 
'III* of the puli lit: llms a paleii'Ujkcn out 
’or a tufuriiijs-hmuli is not .-npporred by 
iic specilii aiimi of ;• Inii.-h in which tla* 
m isiles are ofmicipi.il lengths. It must 
po.ni out what parl.s are new and what 
■id. It must not cover too much: if it docs 
*o, it is not efli'Ctual, even to the i-Ment to 
■vliich the pafcnlce would In* otherwise 
* milled ; as, if there he a patent fir a ma- 
"hine and for an improvement upon it, 
wiiieh e.innn! Ik* sustained tin* the ma- 
'iiinc, although the improvem-nt is new 
-inti iim ful. yet the grant altogi liter is 
riviih .'.onacciiunl of irsalleniptiiig to cov- 
■ i loo much. A patent li»r a new method 
•■f diving and preparing mall is not sus¬ 
tained by a specification in which is de- 
"‘filled a method fir healing, i!\ ready - 
rnadi' malt: mi a patent (in-an invention 
founded on a principle already known, fir 
fitting fuel into tla lire {.'rate from In low 
die grate, in tin: M|»f<*i(i<-:iiiori whereof 
.vas deseribed a nevv ap|iaraliis, vvie* In kl 
•«) bn bad tin, nor claiming tin* new itistm- 
mi'in as the thiinr invented: so vvlieii a 
[latent was “ fi>j- a new mctliud nf rnni- 
[iletcly li"lilintr eitii s. towns and villages,’" 
and the specification described improve¬ 
ments upon lamps, the patent was laid 
to In: void. The sillijecl must he given to 
the public in the most improved state 
known to die inventor. A patent (in 
England), fir steel trussis was held to he 
void, because tlie inventor omitted to 
mention that, in tempering tin: steel, lie 
rnbhed it with tallow, which was of some 
use in the operation. The K|iecitication 
must tint contain n description of more 
'lain the improvement or addition. If 
there he several things specified that may 
lie produced, and one of them is not new, 
voi,. i.v, 47 
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the whole patent is void. In England, if 
any considerable part of a luaiiidueiun* be 
unnecessary to pi educe the desired eflect, 
it will he presumed that it was inserted 
with a view to perple.v ami embarrass I lit* 
inquirer: <lnis, in I Term Reports. tit'jJ, in 
Turner's patent for producing a yellow 
color, among other timers, minium is di- 
reeted to be used, vviiicb, it appeared. 
Would not piodiicc the desired Hleet, and, 
for this reason, the validity of tin* paten! 
might be impeached. In the spccilicstinu 
of Winter’s patent, I 'I'erm Reports, (!()■>, 
a great number of salts were nicntioiu'd. 
by which it appeared that either miidit be 
used ly make the subject, af the patent, 
but only out* would, in liiet, produce tin; 
ellect; ,-un!, fir this reason, the patcni was 
belli 111 be void. If the P'llelllei' makes 
the article of cheaper materials than those 
which be lias ciiiinicratcd in liisspccilica- 
tioii. although the latter aic-wi r cquallv as 
well, the [latent is void. In England'. if 
the improved iiiaiiiict of using the iuv< n- 
tiou In- uiiiiitruihiiitillv Id; midi scrihi d. 
Mill tin: [latent is void. In i lit* I'. States, 
ii lias been held by Mr. i |u*iic«* Simy dial 
the patent is not avoid* d. milc-s ihi*d»ii d 
iirose liom an ini* ntimi to deceive die 
public. []' .Miisuii's Ii’ /■'■■rls, Is!*.'■ In 
I'Vaiice, fin: general lilies, in these re-pcels, 
arc similar. 

Isiirulmmt. In England. a natenl is 
vmd utiles* it is enrolled. The time 
alluvvcd for llieeniolmenl i~iunv gem tally 
confined to on*' liionth. Kiirolmeul can- 
III It he dispensed with, though it III' to 
keep il.e specitieaiimi seen I. \fn r ii pat* 
nil has pa—eil, ihe liiue for enrolment enn¬ 
ui it he enlarged without an an of pailia- 
lili'lit. Illlhe I". Stales, die pntenl, after 
the seal of the I.'. States is alii veil, is n- 
roiiled in a book kept fir the purpose. - 
lufrinui nu nl. Whether any act is nally 
tin infriiigemeii! of the patent, i*u quesiiou 
lor the jury. Tin* using tin* I«*a*i |>art n& 
the manidiictiire is an iidiing' inem. In 
Maiiton r. Miiutoii. the infringement n in¬ 
sist! d in making a perfin.lioii in tin* Iiam- 
nn r of a gnu in ;i ilircciinii y little, ildf'ii’iit 
from tlitit in tin* pntenl article. It' tla: 
article iiinuufaciiin'il lie of a dillereii! 
firm, or uiadc with slight and immatiTial 
all civil ions or additions, if tin: inaiiiifiic- 
tiires arc really and sulistanliully the same, 
tin: [latcnti i: i.- entitled to a remedy, a« 
when: tin* position of tin: dilliTenf parts 
of a steam-engine wen* reversed. When* 
several independent improvements are 
made in tin* same machine, ami a [lat¬ 
ent is [irociirt.-d fir them in the aggre¬ 
gate, the patentee is entitled to recover 
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against any jx*rsoii who shall use any one 
fifth*; improvements so patented,notwith¬ 
standing tlien; shall have been ifo viola- 
tmp'of tlie other improvements .—Remedy 
fur Infringement. The remedies lor in¬ 
fringement, in England, are by /m action 
et law for the damages, or by proceedings 
in equity for an’ injunction and account. 
The remedy sought in canity is for instant 
relict; and it is ollen prclemblo t<» proceed 
in c*iuity liefom a suit is commenced at 
law. In the II. States, the circuit court 
lias original cognizance, a$ yvcli in equity 
as at law, in regard to patents, and may 
grant injunctions. The damages for a 
breach of the patent right, in the li. States, 
are three times tjic actual damage sustain¬ 
ed hy tlie patent*'*!: the jury are to find 
single damages, the court are to treble 
them, (u Prance,’ the patentee, in case 
of infringement, shall recover tlie damage 
he may sustain, and a penalty for the ben¬ 
efit of the poor, not to exceed .‘1000 francs, 
and double in case of a second nftenen.— 
lbepf.nl. If a patent he void, in England, 
tlie. king may have a scire- faring to repeal 
liis own grant. All (icrsons arc injured 
by th«* existence of an illegal patent for an 
invention, and every one is Therefore en¬ 
titled to |H‘thion for a scire. Jaeiets to have 
it cancelled. Patents are re[iealed, in the 
IJ. States, by a process in the nature of a 
scire /drifts.—Who 711 up obtain- a Patent. 
Aliens who have resided two years j u the 
IJ. Stans are allowed to obtain patents 
umler the act of I $00, on their making 
oath ilia; the invention lias not, to tlie best 
ol’their knowledge or belief, been used in 
this or any country. Tlie English law has 
no restrictions on this head, and it is every 
day’s practice to grunt pateins for new in¬ 
ventions to Americans and other foreign¬ 
ers. (So*; Literary Property.) 

P.vtkr vt a Milan dish or vase, in which 
the Romans offered libations of wine to 
tho gods at festivals and sacrifices, and in 
which they received the blood of offered 
victims. It was also a mark of the deity 
and his worship, it is seen upon altars, 
and in tlie hands of ofticiatiug priests.— 
Patella , a siVuller sort, gave to the house¬ 
hold gods the tuim<! Pulrlhtrii. 

IVrKKcei.rs, (Jains Velleius, mi ancient 
Roman historian, was horn in the year of 
Rome 7llo. of a family in OaiiqMiuia, 
which hail borne various important offices 
in the state. He served under Tiberius 
in (iermany, as commander of the cavalry, 
and, in the first year of that emperor’s 
reign, wild nominated .pretor. Nothing 
further is known of him; but the praises 
ho bestowed upon Sojauus have led to n 
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supposition that lid was a partisan of.that 
minister, ami involved in liis ruin. If is, 
death is placed hy Dodwell in the year of 
Rome 7$I, in his fiftieth year. Paterculus 
composed an abridgment of Roman histo¬ 
ry, in ten hooks, of which tho greater part 
has perished, and, unfortunately, that 
which remains is incurably corrupted, 
only one manuscript having boon discov¬ 
ered. liis style is pure and elegant, and 
lie excelled in a brief ami forcible maimer 
of drawing characters; but his connex¬ 
ions with Tiberius and Hejaiius rendered 
him an adulator of those detestable per¬ 
sons, ami warped his representations of 
the actions and characters of the republi¬ 
can party. The most esteemed editions 
of this classic an- those of [Surmaim (Ley¬ 
den, 171ft), of Riilinkctiius (Leyden, 177ft), 
and of Kmusiiis (Leipsic, l$0li). 

Pathsnostkr : 1. the Latin Ibr uur 
Father, or the Lord's prayer; 2. every 
until large Iicnd in tlie rosary which 
(’atholies use in I heir devotions; at this 
they repeat the Ijord’s prayer, ami, at the 
intervening small ones, only un .‘Ire Maria: 
r{. the rosary itself. 

Pathognomic, in medicine (from n.„ 
a disease, and ynwmm. 1 know); an epithet 
signifying that a symptom or course of 
symptoms to .which it is applied is insepa¬ 
rable linni, or exclusively characteristic, of 
a particular disease. 

I’vrmmoxv (from, nutto,, siilleriiig, and 
}«. i. origin): tin* science of the origin of 
di-eases; a part of pathology. 

Patiioi.iiov (from a disease, and 
>.)*»•, doctrine or system) signifies the 
science or iloetrine of diseases. As phys¬ 
iology teaches the nature of the functions 
of the living body in a stale, of health, so 
pathology relates to tho various denmge- 
nieiits of these functions which constitute 
disease. Its objects, therefore, are to as¬ 
certain the various symptoms which char¬ 
acterize the disorders of eae.li organ of tho 
body, and especially the diagnostic ami 
pathognomic symptoms, which aftprd tlie 
menus of discrimination Imtween diseases 
that resemble each other : to determine 
the causes,-belli predisposing ayd exciting, 
by which diseases are induced; to point 
out the prognosis or the tendency and 
probable event of each disease, from the 
changing combination of the symptoms; 
and, lastly, to teach the indications of 
cure, and the nature anti operation of tlie 
remedies , adapted to the various circuin-. 
stances and periods of diseases. 

Patkui, John Reginald, a Livonian 
jiatiiot. was horn in KJoO. When Charles 
XI of Sweden had encroached on tho 
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rights of the Livonian nobility, Patkul 
took an active part iu remonstrating and ‘ 
obtaining n redross of grievances. One 
of his appeals on this subject (1092) in¬ 
duced the government at Stockholm to 
summon the provincial authorities, ami 
Patkul iu particular, to the Swedish capi¬ 
tal. J’atkul received a sale conduct, and 
went to Stockholm; bur, learliil of the 
intention of the court, ho withdrew into 
I'norland, and was declared jntiue.ous, 
and condemned to lose his right hand 
ami his head. All or spending some time 
iu Switzerland and France, he vva» re¬ 
ceived, in l(ii)fl, into the serviee of the 
Savon court as privy eounsellor, and used 
all his efforts to curry into ctlcct the plan 
of a union with Russia and Denmark 
against Sweden. (See . lugiwtux JI, and 
(%trlrs XIT.) In 1709, he went to 
Petersburg, and the league with Rus¬ 
sia was concluded. Me now entered 
the Russian serviee, and, after being em¬ 
ployed in various eapueities, was sent 
as Russian ambassador to Augustus, 
and soon alier reeei\ imI the eoiiimaud of 
the Russian auxiliaries, at the head of 
whom lie captured Warsaw. Augustus 
had just renewed his alliance with Ru-- : n 
by a personal interview with the czar, 
when, iu D« e -nilter, 1705, P:.ktd, with 
eighteen of his confidential friends, was 
arrested and thrown into prison, under 
pretence that lie had entered into treason¬ 
ably !'«gotiutious with Austria and .Swe¬ 
den, and had endeavored to excite dissen¬ 
sions between the rznr and Augustus. 
Vugustus w as soon idler obliged to submit 
to the peaeo of Altraustadt (Sept. Ml, 
1700), in'vvhich the surrender of Patkul 
to Sweden was stipulated. Me was ac¬ 
cordingly delivered up to the Swede-, al¬ 
though Augustus had given secret orders 
that he should he permitted to escape. 
Peter in vaiil demanded the release of Ins 
ambassador. The ^Swedish Iroops .are 
said to h'uvc tied him to a cannon on their 
march from Saxony, and lie was tried by 
a court-martial at the monaster} of Casi- 
mir, near Posen, ami condemned to death. 
Oct. 10, 1707, he was broken alive on 
the wheel: his head was cut oft' and his 
body was quartered. 

Pa a*xt os. (See S/mratlcs.) 

Patna ; u city of Fnglish India, iu the 
presidency of Rental, on the Gauges, 930 
miles north-west of Calcutta; population, 
319,000. The city is about four miles 
long ami one broad, enclosed by a brick 
wall, having small round bastions: but. 
many parts arc fallen to decay. It con¬ 
tains some mosques and temples, but the 


houses generally make a mean appear¬ 
ance. The houses of the Europeans are 
in the suburbs, called liankiwors , ami arc 
handsomely built of brick. The Surround¬ 
ing country produces the finest u|mun, 
and saltpetre, grain, indigo and sugar. It 
carries on a large trade with Calcutta. It 
has been in the jMissessioii of the British . 
since 17(13, and is the residence of a pro¬ 
vincial court of appeal, A c. It is suppos¬ 
ed to be the ancient Pulihoihru. 

Patocki, or Hatocki ; two thin sticks 
.with which.,!criminals were formerly 
beaten iu Russia. The party was »t retch- 
.ed on the ground, while one person .sat up¬ 
on his head, the other mi his iei-f. The se¬ 
verity of the punishment may he judged 
of from the lad that it was abolished by 
the code of Catharine JI, though the 
knout was left. 

P.vtkvs (anciently Poinv ); a town of 
the Moron. in the Greek province of 
Aehaia, on the gulf of Patras (see Ltpan- 
1u); bit. 3S : 11 N.; Inn. 91° Hi' K. It is 
well fortified, ami its citadel was never 
taken lw the Gricks, but eapitulaled to 
the French troops in IsftS. Previous to 
the revolution, it eontaim-d about 10,000 
inhabitants, eliiefly Greeks, ami was the 
emporium of the .’dorea. '1 he town was 
almost wholly destroyed in the. attacks on 
tl.i . ilailel, hut has already a population 
of 1*000, who have built up lemporary 
houses of rough hoards. (t*io (Jmiv, 
Vitf tdution of.) 

PatkiA liens (from the Greek 
liimilv,... gwi, head) are the antediluviai 1 
heads ot‘ timiilies, and the three lathers of 
the Hebrew race, Ahraham, Isaac and 
Jaeo!». The epithet /Mtlriitnlml is hetn'c 
u-ed to ih note the innocence and sim¬ 
plicity of the early ages,and the venerable 
dignity of age. The patriaieJial govern* 
mein is that which prevails id a state of 
society in which the |ieopli j are not yet 
. organized into a milion, hut form inde¬ 
pendent tribes, elans or liimilics, under the 
government of their common ancestor, or 
his representative, the existing head of the 
family. The trimjiiilrinr^h, qt a later jh:- 
riod, became the title of the |hf'siilenls of 
the stiuhedriii), vvjijeh exercised a general 
authority over the Jews of Syria amt l’er-' 
sia after the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The patriarchate of Tiberias for the 
Western Jews subsisted till 415, that of 
Babylon (hr the Eastern Jews, till 10:38. 
From them, the title wait adopted by the. 
Christians, who applied it, from the lo¬ 
ginning of the iifth century, to the bishops 
of Home, Constantinople, Alexandria, An¬ 
tioch ami Jerusalem. These patriarchs. 
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exorcised the power of consecration, and 
of supervision over tin* archbishops ami 
bishops within their jurisdictions. While 
the |wtrinn*lt of Home became the su¬ 
preme jsmiill'of the West (see Pope), the 
lour heads of the Eastern chtifch preserv¬ 
ed the title of patriarch, Inil were nearly 
stripped of their authority by I lie conquests 
of the Saracens. The Armenian, Abis¬ 
sinian, Jacobite and .Baronin* elmvehes 
have their own ptitriiirehs. The patri- 
areli of Constantinople is the primate of 
the Creek church in the Ottoman empire, 
and bears the title of (ecumenical, with the 
rtmk of a pacha of three tails. Me is in¬ 
vested with his dignity by the sultan. 
(See Greek Church.) The patriureh of 
Moscow, whose authority extended over 
the Russian chureli, was superseded, 
during the reign of Peter the Creat, by tho 
holy synod. In tho Catholic church, the 
archbishops of Lisbon and Venice have 
the title of patriarch. The latter litis no 
siqieriority over other archbishops; the 
former is primate of Portugal. The pa¬ 
triarchate of Aquilcia was divided, in 
1750, into the archbishoprics of [’dine 
and Cdiv. (since 'of Layhach}. ' 

Patricians; a name given to certain 
families in Home, distinguished for their 
origin,wctiltlimid honors,and from which 
tin* senators were elmsen. A tier tin* 
manner of the Athenians, Romulus is said 
to tune divided the Homan citizens into 
two classes,—patricians and plebeians. 
The former were originally called pahrn 
(futhers), iiecanse they were viewed as the 
lathers of the people. Erom this name 
wus deri\ed the title patricians. From 
these noblemen Houuiliis formed a senate 
of 100 persons, who tilled the highest 
offices ol‘state in war and peace, and per¬ 
formed the religious services of the tem¬ 
ple till tin:-year of the city -!!»."*. The 
members of this body were styled senators, 
from senretus (age), because none were 
chosen but those, who enjoyed the fullest 
ronlidemv of tin* people from their age 
(which was required to la 1 at least twenty- 
five years), their experience and their 
skiH in the^lmiiiistratihn of public aIlhirs. 
When the Sabines were received into 
Home, 100 new members were added to 
■ tin: senate. On tho fall of the republic, 
the number had increased to more than 
1000; but the emjieror Augustus reduced 
it to 600. A distinction was made be- j 
tween the pat res major uni'gentium (patri¬ 
cians of the older families), who werede- 
sccinled from the senators chosen by 
Romulus, and the patres minorum gentium 
(patricians of the younger families), do- 
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Branded from the senators added by Tai- 
quin the elder. The political superiority 
of the putricinus ovor the plebeians was 
secured to them by the right of patronage 
[jus putrunutus); hut they lost their privi¬ 
leges in the year of the city 901, when the 
plelxuans obtained a complete political 
equality with the nobles (see Rome), and 
the, highest offices became open indis¬ 
criminately to patricians and plebeians, 
and, alter the year .‘$06, intermarriages l>e- 
tvvoen tin*, two classes were permitted. 
Then* was no longer any distinction ex¬ 
cept that arising from family descent. 
Alter this, a sorl of nobility (nobilitas) was 
attributed to those who bad enjoyed the 
tluvo highest offices in the slate (the offices 
of consul, pretor and curale edile). This 
nobility was transmitted to their posterity 
by the jus imaginum —n right to sei up in 
their porticoes the waxen images of llieir 
ancestors. It was not lieecssary for a per¬ 
son to be descended from a palrieian fam¬ 
ily in order to enjoy this disiiiietion; but 
it added to the. honor of the nobility, par¬ 
ticularly if accompanied with great merit. 
The dignity of the patricians was lessened 
by the fill of the republic, tin* civil wars, 
and the establishment of the imperial dig¬ 
nity. The conquest of Home by tin- 
Moths, which deprived mayy of tin* jiairi- 
eiiuis of their liberty'or their lives, or com¬ 
pelled them to flee to (/oiistantinople, led 
to the abolition of all distinction between 
patricians and plebeians. When the seat 
of government was removed to Constanti¬ 
nople, Constantine the lirrat, desirous of 
restoring the ancient Homan ranks, insti¬ 
tuted a new patrician dignity, Which wn- 
a mere personal title, ami which could hi* 
acquired only by high birth tind distin¬ 
guished merits. Under the (,'arlov ingiaus 
and tin* succeeding emperors, the title of 
patrician denoted an exalted rank, and 
was connected also with the government 
of Home and its provinces, and the sup¬ 
port of tlte pajml stie. Charlemagne as¬ 
sumed the title of a Homan patrician, 
betbro in* was declared emjieror, and 
Henry IV, ns such, deposed pope (Jrego- 
ry VII. In modem times, a few noble 
lamilics in tho imperial cities were called 
patricians, because; they were especially en¬ 
titled to certain high offices. The patri- 
cinns arose in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, when tho fear of depredations 
in the open country, and the flourishing 
stale of the cities, induced many noble¬ 
men to settle in them. (See Jvob)lity.) 

Patrick, St., the npostle of Ireland, 
was bom, according to some accounts, in 
Brittany, near tiie end of the fourth cen- 
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turl', and in his youth was carried to Ire¬ 
land by some freebooters, and employed 
in keeping sheep. After spending six 
years in Ireland, ho iinally returned home,, 
but, as he relates in his Confessions, whs 
moved by visions to undertake the con¬ 
version of the Irish to Christianity. In 
spite of all obstacles, he preached the 
Christian doctrine among them, and made . 
many converts, lie established churches 
and schools, ordained priests, as bishop of 
Ireland, and created bishops. The last 
years of his lile wore devoted to acts of 
piety and religions meditation, and he 
died, at an advanced age, in 4!*3 or -18ft. 
His works, containing his Confessions, 
were published with remarks by Ware 
(London, Ki5(i). 

Patrimonial or Hkhf.iutakv Jnu>- 
iuotion: dial jurisdiction which u per¬ 
son exercises over others by rigid of in¬ 
heritance, or as owner of an estate, li 
lias its name from being considered part 
of the inheritance Ipatriinoniinn). It exists 
still iu some parts of (■'erinany, some¬ 
times, though rarely, including even crim¬ 
inal jurisdiction, (f^ce Manor.) 

Patiumonh’m Pktki [Patrimony of 
Piter) is the nnmo of a part of tin- papal 
dominions; a province which it is pre¬ 
tended that the emperor t ‘nnsluiitiiic gave 
to tin; pope, in the fourth emit my, hut 
wliieh, in reality, came to the |M>pesin the 
twelfth century, by a grant of Matilda, 
coumess of Tuseany. (See Constantine, 

. Matilda , and Popi.) 

Patriot. In the Latin of the middie 
ages, pal riot a signified a native, in eonira- 
djs.tmotion to piregnaiis, a fiaeiguer, i. e. 
•me who ilid not enjoy the rights of rili- 
'/cnsliip. As the native, i. e. the citizen, 
was considered to he attached by his in¬ 
terests to tho commonwealth, the word 
gradually received the.meaning of a citi¬ 
zen who loves his country. In the French 
revolution, it meant it democrat, ait adhe¬ 
rent of the revolution. 

Patristics, Thkolooia patristica ; 
that branch of historical theology, which 
is particularly devoted to the lives and 
doctrines of the fathers of' the church. 
The German Protestants have recently 
paid particular attention to it, as affording 
a satisfactory, though laborious way of ar¬ 
riving at the history of tho Christian doc¬ 
trine and constitution in the first six centu¬ 
ries. (See Fathers of the. Church.) Fites, 
in Tubingen, published, iu 1827, a cheap 
Bibliotheca Palrum Lutinorum, edited by 
, Protestant and Catholic theologians. 

Patkoci.cs, the friend of Achilles, was 
the sou of Mcnortius, one of the Argo- 
47* 


nauts, and of Sthencle or Philomela. I le 
accidentally killed Clysony mus, the son 
of Amphidanms, iu a game of dice 
Opus, liis lather Saved him by iliglit, . 
and carried him to Peleus, by whom lie w 
kindly received and educated as the cum- 
panion of his son. He aeeoiiipauji <1 
Achilles to Troy, auri remained, like him, 
inactive, when the auger of Achilles pre¬ 
vented him from taking a part in the war. 
At length the necessity of action sccmc'S 
>o urgent that Achilles permitted Pal tw¬ 
ins logo to the war, arrayed in his own 
urinor. His success was at first brilliant ; 
hut, Apollo having deceived him,and rn:-. 
di n'd him deti'iieeless, he. was slain by 
Hector. The Greeks recovered his body, 
which tlie.y intern'd with the highest mark* 
of honor, and established solemn funeral 
games to his memory. Achilles then 
rt'solved to avenge his friend, and to :ic- 
company him in dealli. 

Patrol, in war; a round or march 
made hv the guards, or watch,m the night 
time, to ulteorve vvliat passes iu the streets, 
and to secure tin: peace and tnunpiillity 
of a city or camp. Tho patrol geneiaily 
consists of a body of five or six men, de¬ 
tached from a body on guard, am! com¬ 
manded by a sergeant. 

Patron; in general,a proiccjnr, T 1 e 
Latin pafnmus signified, in the I ton tan 
republic, a patrician, who had plebeians, 
called cliints, tinder his immediate pro¬ 
tection, and whose interests hi; supported 
by his authority ami influence. (Hee /’«- 
trit iums.) Jus putronalus signifies, in the 
Roman law, the right wliieh a master re¬ 
tains over a freed slave. When Pome hail 
reduced many nations under her yoke, no¬ 
ble Romans were sometimes the patron* of 
whole cities and prov inn s, ami sueh pat¬ 
ronage even descended by inlu ritauee iu 
some families. Tims tie 1 patronage our 
tin* Laccikcmnniuii* was yested iu the 
family of tho Claudii: that of the Sicilians 
ill the family of the Alareelli—an ai range - 
incut which, in so crude a stale of politic.-, 
was not without lieiiHiei^conseijtionees. 
Patron was also tlio title ofwcry advo¬ 
cate who represented the interest of an¬ 
other, his client [patranvs causnruni). 
Patron, in the canon or common law, di - 
notes a |jcrson wjio finuidsor endows a 
church or Ijeiicficu, and reserves to him¬ 
self the right of patronage, i. e. the right 
of disposing of it. {See jldvoteson.) The., 
right of palromige was introduced among 
Christians towards the close of the fourth 
century, with tho view of encouraging the 
opulent to erect churches, by giving them 
the privilege of appointing the ministers to 
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officiate in them. faty patronage is a 
right attached to n portion either as fotmd- 
••r or as heir of the founded or as pos¬ 
sessor of the sou to which the patronage 
is annexed. Ecclesiastical patronage is 
that which a person is entitled to by virtue 
of some benefice which lie holds. 

Patuckkt. {t$eg Pawtucket.) 

I’a oi., an a|M>slIe, wan bom of Jewish 
parents, at Tarsus, in Cilicia, and inherit¬ 
ed the rights of a Roman citizen, lie 
i-ec.eived u learned education, and early 
went to Jerusalem, to study under Gu- 
malicl, one of the most Celebrated Jewish 
Rabbins in the time of our Savior, who 
instructed liim in the Jewish laws and 
traditions, lie was also well acquainted 
with the Greek poets and philosophers, as 
his Epistles show, and learned a trade 
(proliahly that of a maker of tents and 
hangings), according to the custom of the 
Jewish teachers, by which he alter wards 
supported himself in his travels. Tims 
prepured for the olliru of teacher, he join¬ 
ed, a few veal's alter the death of Jesus, 
the sect of tin* Pharisees, and became a 
persecutor of the f 'hristiuns : to crush 
whom the sanhedrim employed him, both 
in and out of Jerusalem. .The Acts of the 
Apostles contains several instances of the 
heat of his zeal in this cruel work, upon 
which he entered from his attaelmient to 
the law of his fathers, lie was even on 
his way to Damascus, with full power 
from the chief priests to arrest the Chris¬ 
tians, when he was led, by a miracle {. his 
ix and xxii), to view Christian!!) in a dif¬ 
ferent light,and to seek a personal knowl¬ 
edge of the excellence of (lie religion 
from the instructions off 'hristian teachers. 
This sudden conversion, efleeted by the 
divine interposition, was indicated by the' 
dhaiigG of his name from Saul to Paul , 
and he engaged in tin* work of an apostle 
with nil ardor lliat overcame every dillicul- 
ty. Arabia, Syria, Asia Minor, (.’reeve, 
and the. islands of the Mediterranean, were, 
the scenes of his unwearied activity in 
promulgating the doctrines of ('hri-timiity. 
In atl his jiliirneys lie labored to establish 
new churches and to confirm the laith of 
those already, existing, lie made him¬ 
self useful to the churches of Antioch, 
Ephesus and Jerusalem, by Instructing 
them, by arranging their ceremonies, and 
collecting 'alms for the [tourer members. 
The churches of Philippi, in Macedonia, 
of Corinth, Galatia and Thcssulunica, hon¬ 
ored him as their founder; and the Epis¬ 
tles in the New Testament, which he. 
wrote to these churches, and to the 
churches in the chief cities of Greece ami 


Asia Minor, and to Rome, show the pater¬ 
nal relation in Which he stood to them, 
and the paternal care which he exercised 
over them. Uy admitting the Gentiles to 
a participation in'the blessings of Chris¬ 
tianity, without requiring them to submit 
to the Jewish rites, he promoted the prog¬ 
ress of Christianity liir more than the 
other apostles, who tit first baptized none 
but their own countrymen, lint this eon- 
duet exposed him to the hatred of the Jews, 
who persecuted him as an apostate; am! 
every thing at Jerusalem was prepared 
for his destruction. In the tiOth year of 
the (’hristian era, after laboring with un¬ 
wearied zeal, for more than tw'enty years, 
to spread the doctrines of Jesus, lie IkiIiIU 1 
went to Jerusalem with the money w hich 
he iiad collected tor the support of the 
oppressed Christians in Palestine. He was 
then: arrested and brought to Cirsarca, 
where he was kept a prisoner for two 
years by the Roman governors, i'VsIus 
{mil Felix. The fearless spirit with 
which 1»‘ explained his whole conduct, 
excited the same admiration which had 
been produced in the Areopagus and 
among the wise men of Athens (where 
Dionysius, the Areopagile, became one of 
his ‘adherents), by his enthusiastic elo¬ 
quence. Having been illegally iinpri-on- 
ed, he appealed, as a Roman citizen, to 
the emperor,and was sent to Rome, lie 
was shipwrecked at Malta (see Mtlim), and 
in the spring of die year li‘2, arrived at the 
capital of the w orld. He was treated w itli 
respect, hot as a prisoner of slate, amt 
gained over many distinguished Romans 
to the (’hristian 'liiitli. It is certain that 
he was set free in the year til; hut the 
account of his further travels in Spain, 
Britain, Macedonia, Greece,and the borders 
of Asia, is founded solely on conjecture. 

In the year (Mi, Paul returned to Rome, 
vvu.s again arrested, and died the death of 
a martyr. The history of no apostle is so 
rich in remarkable events, hardships and 
suflerings, as that of this great man. 
Even die enemies of the religion tor 
which he lived and died, could riot deny 
the gills of his mind, his deep and exten¬ 
sive kgowlfdgv, profound understanding 
of the natim* of religion, richness and 
acuteness of thought, and a talent for teach¬ 
ing, which combined elegance, perspicui¬ 
ty and fervor. 

Pa if la, Francis dk. (See Francis tie 
Pavla.) 

Paul i>k Luanda, St. (S eeJjoanda.) 

Paul I, emperor of Russia, son of Pe¬ 
ter III and Catharine II (q. v.), was born 
in 1754. llis /uthcr, on account of his dis- 
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likts of Catharine, would not acknowledge 
his legitimacy; hut'on the death of Ivan 
(q.v.), in l?t£l, he became the solo remain-: 
iug heir to the crown, and was placed 
under the cam of count’ Panin and iEpi- 
nus. llis mother treated him wall grain 
rigor, and kept him constantly estranged 
from public uflairs during her till*. In 
17711, he married u princess of 1 los.-c*-'’ 
Darmstadt, who died soon after, and, in 
177(5, he married a princes', of AVuiicin- 
berg, who became ilie mother of the late 
emperor Alexander (q. v.), the late prince 
(’onMuntino, tins emperor Nicholas, and 
the grand-prince Michael, and several 
daughters, among whom is Amin, wile, 
of the present prince of Orange, in 
178(J, he travelled, with his wife, imdcrtlm 
title of email nflhr.Yorth, in Poland, (ier- 
many, Italy, I’nmee and Holland, anil alter 
his reium retired to his usual place of res¬ 
idence, the palace of (Jatsehitai, and was 
permitted to take part neither in civil nor 
military nllifirs. On the death hf ('atha- 
iinn in I7IH5, the prince was finally re¬ 
leased from his long restraint; and* the 
first acts of his go\ eminent, a tier perform¬ 
ing the obsequies of his mother, and pay¬ 
ing the last honors to his lather, were dic¬ 
tated hy liene\ nlcnt intentions. He put 
an end to the warwilh Persia, and liheral- 
ed the Pole** who were in confinement in 
Unssia. Hut the si‘\cm treatment to 
which la* had been subjected fur forty 
years, had exercised a most injurin'* in- 
ihicuce upon his characler, and, eombined 
with tilt* natural violeie-e and impetuosity 
of his temper, led to those ads of des|MH- 
isin and folly which stain his reign. He 
joined the coalition of ctowus auainsl 
I’’ranee,ami sent 1 00,OW men, partly,under 
Suwarolf and Korsiiknllj to Italy and 
Switzerland, and partly to Holland. The 
Russian arms were at lii>t sitceessfuj; but, 
after the defeat at Zurich (see .Vimtint), 
his increasing distrust of the English ami 
Austrian courts, ami tin* artful manage¬ 
ment of general Bonaparte, w ho dismissed 
the Russian prisoners, newly clothed ami, 
armed, aiftl insinuated new suspicions into 
the mind of the c/ar, broke oil" his con-’ 
ne.vion with the coalition. Louis XViil, 
who hud been received into the Russian 
territory with every murk of attention, nml 
liie Kryuch emigrants, wen* ordered to 
quit the country. Puttl had caused himself 
to he declared grtmd.-master of the knights 
of Malta (1798). after the resignation of 
that dignity hy the baron Hompesch; hut 
England, having conquered the island in 
1800, refused to surrender it to th£ Rus¬ 
sian emperor. Paul therefore laid an em¬ 


bargo on ail English ships in the Russia!- 
ports, and prevailed ujion the Swidh.ii. 
Danish and Prussian courts to enter into a 
convention for the protection of then 
commerce against the encroachments of 
the English hy sea. His internal admin¬ 
istration Witsrhuruetcri/ed hy similar traits 
of impetuosity, ami, in many cases, ol‘ 
tyranny. His ilium at ions in the army 
(particularly tin* introduction of hair- 
powderamlqueues); his prohibition again-t 
the wearing of round hats, pantaloons, 
&c.: I,iis order obliging all persons who 
met him in the streets to leave their car¬ 
riage and prostrate themselves before him ; , 
and other acts of a similar nature, excite*! 
general discontent. < >tln*r measures, of a 
moiv serious diameter, filially produced n 
conspiracy among the nobles. Thev rx- 
eiteil mutual suspicions bet ween Paul and 
his sons, and Alexander finally consented 
to assume the government, until tin* mind 
and health of his father were restored 
(See .//i.iviin/ir.) 'I'ln* conspirators enter- 
eil tin* antechamber of the emperor in ^t. 
Michael's palace, at 11 o'clock at night 
(Man'll II, |H(I|), hy a secret passage, and 
the door to tlm emperor's ehainher was 
opened hy the guard, vvlm was deprived 
hy ail alarm of lire. An act was then 
read to liiui.hy which lie was to acknowl¬ 
edge himself incapable of conducting the 
government,and surrender it to Ah .xnmlcr. 
Paul cried out,‘*1 am emperor, ami will 
remain so;” ami lie was then despatched 
hy the emispiiators. Horn** accounts suy 
that lie was strangled in his !•«*«!, with his 
own sash. In the Russian manifesto ot*. 
the. subject, liis death was ascribed to ap¬ 
oplexy. (See Ehati'iitigiroii's Ahlin- sin 
ht Mori tie Paul, and ( 'hit’s jYurl/itrn Sum¬ 
mit'.) >’ 

Pai i. or Vr.MCK, lather, a celebrated 
ecclesiastic ami historian of tin* sixteenth 
century, whose proper name was, Pietro 
' Harpi, ’was horn tit Venire, August 1-1, 
loo'd, and was the son of a men*liaul of 
that city, lie entered young iutn the re¬ 
ligious order of the Servites, in his Ivveu- 
lietli year was appoitileilM'lili^iluiii to flit* 
grtuid-ilukc of Mantua, anti lecturer on 
the canon law. After two years, lie. re- 
turiicd to Venice, and liecame provincial 
of his order. lie was afterwards made 
proeiimtor-Konend of the Servites. A 
treacherous correspondent having be¬ 
trayed a letter of lather Paul, in which ho 
hud observed, that, so fin- from coveting 
the dignities of the court of Rome, beheld 
them in abomination, brought on him the 
imputation'of being a heretic, while his 
liberal intercourse with ‘eminent Protes- 
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taiits contributed to { 001*0080 thn preju- Clicliy, and, by the aid of a rich and pioiu 
dices thus excited. In a dispute between Indy, founded a congregation of missions, 
the pope and the Venetian government on the members of which wore devoted to 
* the subject of ecclesiastical immunities, preaching to tho poorj ami performing 
father Paul showed himself a strenuous other acts of benevolence and mercy, 
advocate for the cause of liberty, and was Their chief scat was the religious house 

• summoned to Rome, on pain of excom- of St. Lazarus, ift Paris, whence they were 
iiinnication, to answer for his conduct; called Lnzanies. (q. v.) Vincent tie Paul 
hut the affair was compromised. To died in 1660, and was canonized it. 
die vengeance of his political enemies 1767. 

may he attributed an attempt to assassinate Paul, Churches or St. The name 
him in 1607; on which occasion lie receiv- of St. Paul lielongs to two ' celebrated 
ed many dangerous wounds from a band of churches, one in Rome, the other in 1. 011 - 
rufliuiiH. Father Paul employed the latter don. The former, which stood without 
purt of his life, in writing the history of the the walls of the city, was burnt July 15, 
council of Trent, in which he has devel- 18)26; and the latter, Wren’s celebrated 
oped tho intrigues connected with the work, occupies the place of the beautiful 
transactions of that iiunoos assembly, with (Jot hie cathedral (consumed in the great 
a degree of boldness and veracity, which, rnuihigrution of 1666, which Dugtlnlc ami 
renders the work one of the most interest- Hollar have dcscriljed). 'flic church at 
ing und important productions of the class Koine, in an unhealthy situation, upon tin* 
to which it belongs. The labors of lather road to Ostia, a league from the city, was 
Paul extended to various branches of one .of the four liasilira* of (Some, mid 
knowledge; he was deeply skilled in the one of the. most important remains of an- 
canoii law, and di*tinguishcd fur his ac- eieni Christian architecture. The first 
qtiuiulanec with anatomy. He appears church on this spot is said to have been 
to have discovered the valves of the veins erected by (’unstantine, at the request id 
which contribute to Iheilitata the cireula- pope Silvester, upon the place where 1 la 
tion of the. blood, lie died January 11, apostle Paul was buried. Tin; emperoi 
1622, and is said to have expired ufler Theodosius is said to have rebuilt it upon 
uttering tlie words Ksto pcrpdna, vvhieb a much extended plan (the cause of iln- 
hnvo been cou.slnu.-d as a prayer for the destruction of tho first edifice is not mem 
prosperity of \ enicc. ’J’ho 'history of the lionedj, and following popes completed 
council ol Trent was first published in and adorned it. Even the mosaics upon 
London in Itill*, having been transmitted, the outside, tlie work of (Jreeian artist*, 
to 1 his country through the medium of the betrayed their early origin: tin: interior nr- 
English ivsideiit at Venice, sif Henry Wot- nameuts were probably. likewise the work 
Ion, a personal friend of the author. The 1 of (Jreeks, who had tied from Ilu* ieotio- 
works of father Paul.were printed at Vo- elnsts, and taken refuge at Kome. Tin: 
rotia, 1761 (8 vols.. ■Ito.j, and at Maple*, multitude of magnificent marble Pinal's, in 

' 1790 (24 vols., 8vo.). .■ the interior of the ehmrh; the numerous 

Paul the Dkacos, or Pai lus Diac- paintings upon the walls; the mosaics 

• onus, also called Waknekuiuus, and upon the. principal arch of the central 

Paui.us Monacih's, was born at Friuli, ’ nave: the rollers left visible, made, as'ro- 
in the Eighth century, and was educated port says, of eodnr of Lebanon; the Hour, 
in the court of the Lombard kings at Pa- composed of various kinds of marble, 
via. On the capture of Dcsidcrius, the important to the arc I ufologist on ac- 
lastkingoftheLombards,by Charlemagne,' count of tho inscriptions found upon 
ho retired to (he^nionusjtery'ol Monte Cnsi- it; the' great dimensions of the edi- 
no, where Ik' took the luibit. lie wrote a ‘lice, and a door of 1070 pounds weight, 
history of the Lornbanls; and, its be was an cast at Constantinople,—gave the church a 
eye-witness of many of the events lie very distinguished place among the nuh- 
montious, his statements are held to he lie edifices tit Rome. The series of like- 
generally correct. It is contained in Mu- nesses of the popes, 253 iti number, which 
rntori’s Jirrum Italic, ficriplores.. ■ surrounded the interior wall of the princi- 

Paul, St., Viueentde, the thunder of pal nave, was particularly valuable. All 
the priests of the mission, born in France, this was consumed in one night by a tiro 
in 1576, studied at Toulouse, and 1 , having occasioned by the cnrelessness of a work- 
been captured by .the Turks, remained a mail who was repairing the root! The 
, considerable time in slavery, during which marble pillars were initially calcined 
h® converted his •master. On his return and so Jar injured, that very few of 

to France, lie became parish priest at them could be again used in building 

. » ‘ • ^ 




CHURCHES OF ST. 

Tlje work of -Nicola del Nicolai, Della 
Jiasilica di S. Pauli (Rome, 1813, to).), 
fives the most accurate description of 
tliis building. 

St. Paul's Cathedral, in London, upon an 
eminence to the north ofthe Thames. After 
several attempts to repair the old Gothic oa- 
thcdml on the same spot (burnt in ldtiti), 
every trace of it was removed, and a new 
foundation laid for the present ohureh. 
The first stone was laid June ‘21, U>73. 
In len years, the walls ofthe choir and of 
the side aisles were completed, together 
with the circular porticoes on the north 
and south sides. The last and highest 
stone of the building was place^l upon the 
summit of the lantern in 1710. -mil soon 
after the ipieen and the two houses of 
parliament attended service in the church. 
The whole building was completed in 
thirty-fite successive years, 'under one 
architect, sir Christopher Wren, one mas¬ 
ter-mason, Thomas St rung, and one bishop 
of I .ondnn, doctor Henry Compton. The 
building is of Portland stone, in the form 
of a cross. Two rows of massy pillars 
divide the interior into a nave and side 
aisles. Thn west front towards l.ndgatc 
sired is very uohle. The elevated [lortico 
forming the grand entrance consists of 
twelve Corinthian columns with an up¬ 
per portico of eight pillars ofthe Com¬ 
posite order, supporting a triangular pedi¬ 
ment. The entablature represents, in relief, 
the ...inversion of Ht. Paul, a work of 
Francis liird. Two turrets adorn the 
north-western and south-western angles 
of the eathedrul. Upon the south front, 
which corresponds with the north, is a 
phieni.v rising from the flames, with the 
motto Jfesurgam (I shall rise again). The 
dome i,s one of the most remarknhle 
points of sight in the view of London, 
lint the interior decoration of tIda hriild- 
itig does not correspond with its exterior 
magnificence. The pavement iseomposod 
of slabs of black anti white marble, joined 
in the manner of a large chess-board, in¬ 
creasing thereby the feeling of vacancy 
which these vast unornamuutcd walls ex¬ 
cite. Captured flags are hung in various 
parts of the dome, and nave. The most 
favorable view of the interior is from die 
whispering gallery, in tile lower part of 
the dome. Sir Janies Thornhill’s paint¬ 
ings, illustrative of the most remarkable 
occurrences in the life of Paul, can be 
seen to most advantage from this situa¬ 
tion; The groat hell is tolled only on the 
‘ death of some member of the royal lium- 
Jy, of the lonl-inayor, of the bishop of 
London, and of the' dean of the cathedral. 
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You reach the hall by <>1<> steps. To 
break' the unithnnity of the interior, it wan 
suggested, in 17!H>, to erect in the interior, 
monuments and statues to the illustrious 
dead. The first was in memory of Join. 
Howard (17i)fi). The monument of Nel¬ 
son, who i« buried in a tomb in the middle 
of the, building, is the work of Flaxiuau. 
There are monuments also to sir W. 
Jones, earl Howe, sir Joshua Reynolds 
and others. Over the entrance to the 
choir, is a marble slab, with this inscrip 
lion in Latin: “Here reposes Christopher 
Wren, the builder of this church and city, 
who lived for more than SHJ y cars, not for 
his own, bill lor the public good. Rend¬ 
er, dost thou seek his inoiiiuueiit, look 
around llieo."’ (S_-c U rni.) The con of 
thin building was about i! I,.‘i01UHH). ,1. 

(•wilt lias written a history of St. Paul’s. 
In the Illustrations of the public lluiid 
ings of Loudon (with historical notices 
and descriptions of each building’,, by 
the nrclutocts J. Hriiton and A. Pugin, 
vie find, in No. I (London. IS'SL,St Paul’s 
church represented ami described. 

Pvvi. Vkuoxe'*!".. (sice Cagliari.) 

Paci.kttk. Tim lieieditary succession 
and venality of almost all the otliccs in 
thn judicial and financial dcpartim nts 
was an abuse deeply inlervNoven with tie 
whole administration of .-.ncii-nt France, 
and a source of the most dreadful disor¬ 
ders. In the early .period ofthe monarchy, 
olliccs were held only at the pleasure of 
tin* king: the consequence was, that on 
the death ofthe monarch, all the commis¬ 
sions on which the offices of stale depend 
ed’expired, lienee it was necessary for : 
continuation from the new king to he ob¬ 
tained, ami this rule was rcgulurlv observ¬ 
ed, particularly from the time of Henry II: 
nevertheless, the maxim still remained i>- 
three, which Louis XI had pronounced 
in an ordinance of I K >7, tlml no ollieer 
should he discharged hut on his own vol¬ 
untary resignation, or upon judgment had 
against him. It is unoerlain wheihei 
Louis XI was the first who made ofliees 
in the judicial and financial department.-, 
venal; hut it is well kuovvli t&at Louis XI | 
adopted this method to defray the ex¬ 
penses of his campaign in Italy. Francis 
I gave u new character to the offices of 
the tax-gatherers by sidling them, so that 
the purchase-money might Ik- regarded as 
•a kind of security; and, under Henry II,, 
this venality was extended also to judicial 
stations, instead of tin: former high of 
flees, in which a single man, us grand 
brtilli, slnvchal , &c.. had administered 
all branches of public power, judicial 
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tribunals were erected with a collegial con¬ 
stitution (sieges presidiau£\ in which the 
dignity of president and counsellor was 
to be bought with money. Under tho 
succeeding reigns of Francis II, .Charles 
IX, and Jlcnry III, tltis armiigeiueut was 
continued, although both the estates of 
the kingdom and tho parliaments were 
gstrmigly opposed to it. The universal 
venality of office was legally confirmed 
by an bnlinauce of 1597, wlijch permitted 
all officers to resign their places in favor 
of a third—a thing which hud often been 
done, though never liclbre authorized 
by Jaw. To put an end to tho "urgent 
requests lor reversions, the secretary, 
Charles Paulet, in lb'04, devised the 
plan of grunting liberty to all vyho should 
pay a yearly tax of one sixtieth, or one 
and two thirds per cent., of the income of 
their offices (properly railed annr.d, hut 
from its inventor, Paulette), to. transmit 
their offices to their hens, who might 
either hold them or sill them again. Cin¬ 
der the succeeding reign, the abuse of this 
venality of office became, gross. If the 
. government wanted money, a manlier of 
new offices were created, and a regular 
salary from tho treasury affixed to them, 
which was to be \ kwed as the interest of 
the purchase money. To hold out further 
inducements to purchasers, other incomes, 
Mich as fees and tiie like, were added, 
which generally amounted to much mole, 
and necessarily increased the oppressive 
taxes of the people. Hence the current 
price of swell offices, pardy on aeeouut of 
the fees in addition to fin* salary, and |»irt- 
ly on account of the consequent influence 
and honor, waft much higher than the sum 
paid for them lo the public treasury. 
Tliis system had, moreover, other dis¬ 
advantages, besides the oppre>.->i<>n of the 
people. It closed the entrance to offices 
of state against all who had’ no rec¬ 
ommendation but merit. It augmented 
the 'number of state-servants beyond all 
proportion ; it brought high stations into 
the hands of ignorant and faithless men, 
and drew awpj’from agriculture and trade 
the capitrtl r.scessary Vor their prosperity. 
It led, finally, to the undermining of the 
municipal constitutions, which happened 
near the end of the reign of Louis XIV; 
.for when no more public offices could In; 
established, those of die towns were arbi¬ 
trarily seized, which lmd formerly lieen 
filled blithe vote of all the freemen, lu 
vain diiPthe more worthy ministers strive 
to cure the daily increasing evil; neces¬ 
sity constantly dragged them back to the 
old system. In lw4, according to an es¬ 


timate made by Collicrt, and communi¬ 
cated to the government by Forbonnaia—- 
Recherches sur les Finances 'dc France (At. 
Inquiry into the State of the Finances of 
France)—it appeared that there were 45,78*) 
veual offices in the judicial and financial 
departments, the duties of which might bo 
as easily performed by COCK). The sala¬ 
ries attached to a hem, and paid out of’ tie 
public treasury, were estimated at over H 
million livres, for which the king receiv¬ 
ed an annuel of only ‘2,000,000. Tic' 
whole umoiint of tiie drain which they 
occasioned on the people was estimated at 
187!) millions, and the current price oftli- 
offices at near 4‘20 millions. Unlliert un¬ 
dertook to diminish the iiimilic'r of ofiicoa, 
but the wars and extravagance of Louis 
XIV couqielicd his successor to resort to 
the same means /hr procuring money. 
From 1(589 to l(59.1i,?294 millions wore thu-i 
collected, anil from 1701 to 1705),4120 mil¬ 
lions. y«)ine attempt* wen 1 ailenvanls 
made to diminish the evil, but, with all its 
deleterious effects, it contiutied till the 
revolution. 

Paumcians. In the chains of tie- 
Caucasus and Taurus, which unite in 
Armenia, a few of the ancient‘Maniclre- 
iiiis (q. v.) and Guo*ties were reiuvi.i 
in the eighth century, who assuoc-d to 
name of Pmilicuins, from Paul, iheii 1 
leader, to save themselves from tH*- perse- 
cutions to which the Mimieliie;ui> were 
always exposed. As iconoclasts, they 
were favored or persecuted b} (he Greek , 
emperors, ncc.onling as the latter wore fii- 
vorable or otherwise to the worship of 
images, which the Mnniolurnns totally re¬ 
jected. When their Mauichiei.-m w as dis¬ 
covered, in the ninth centurv, they were 
subjected to violent persecution. Many 
of them were put to deatli; others fled 
to Mohammedan countries, :md assisted 
them in their wars against the Greeks. 
In the tenth century,.the attempts tit the 
conversion of some Paulicians who re¬ 
turned and wore fixed in Thrace by John. 
Ziniiscos, the Greek emperor, were as un¬ 
successful as the persecutions had been. 
When the crusades lmd opened a way to 
tin; middle of Europe, different compa¬ 
nies of this sect passed into Bulgaria by 
land, and otherfc into Italy and Spain, by 
water. Their successors have since ap¬ 
peared in various parts of Europe, under 
different names. Of Paulirian origin 
was the doctrine of those devotees resem¬ 
bling the Messalians (q. v.), who were 
called Bogomiles, on account oftbeir con¬ 
stant use of the expression Bogmil id (in Bul¬ 
garian, God have mercy on you). In the 
■, . 1 
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fiijeenth century, many of them were 
burned at the flake in Constantinople, 
(For the doctrines of the Paulicians, see 
Manicha-aiut.) 

P ailing; princess liorghesc, sister to 
Napoleon. (See Bonaparte.) 

Pat lima vs, or Pa clam. (See Minim 
/•’i inrs.) 

Pirns, Henry Elicrhard Gottlob, one 
-f the most distinguished German theolo¬ 
gians, professor at Heidellierg, was Imru 
Septeinlier I, 17(51, at I .eon berg, near 
Stuttgart. He studied theology at Tubing¬ 
en, and devoted himself, with much zeal, 
to the Oriental languages. In 17HO, ho 
was appointed professor of the Oriental 
languages at Jena, after having travel¬ 
led in Germany and England. Here lie 
was occupied entirely with the study ol* 
the Old and New Testament, and wrote 
his Comnvntnr tbs .VI«t a Teslanunts 
ilSOO, 4 \oH.; new edition, IHO-4). He 
endeavored to ascertain the original mean- 
•ng of the Old Testament, from a coiisid-- 
oration of the times in which the parts 
were written, as his Claris on the Psalm?, 
mil Isaiah prove. .Meusel enumerates 
ail his writings on Oriental literature. In 
lie was appointed to one of the 
chairs of theology. In IPO#, lie, accepted 
ail imitation to Wurzburg, when 1 his 
rousistdriul labors prevented him from 
pursuing his literary researches, and, 
after some time, when the Protestant tac- 
ul»\ ! Wur/hurg was nholished. lie was 
appointed a counsellor of eeclesiuslical 
.tlliiirs und puhlie instruction in Itamherg, 
Nuremberg and Anspneh successively. 
At length, he was restored to the academ¬ 
ic life, l.;. being appointed professor of 
c-Nogcsis and ecclesiastical history in the 
•iniversity of Heidelberg. In lHlf>, he 
* -taldishi’d his St/phra/iizon —a historical, 
jiolirical periodical, for tho service of 
clmreli and staba it was received with 
great applause both by Catholics and 
Protestants. The miiversity of Freiburg 
Slave him the degree of doctor of laws, in 
consequence of his critique on tho famous 
process of Fonk. In lb25, he began a theo¬ 
logical periodical— Dtr Iknkglaubigt (tho 
thinking Jiolievcr}—and, in 185J7, (mother 
periodical— Kirchtnbeleuchtun^en. In tho 
latter, he strives to show tho true state of the 
ttomuu ('atholicand Protestant churches; 
in the former, the harmony of reason with 
tho doctrines of primitive Christianity, 
which lms been the aim of all his inquiries. 
Pitulus is ono of tho leaders of tho ration¬ 
alist party in Germany; he is distinguish¬ 
ed for unshaken probity, unrelaxed and 
fearless zeal for truth. 


-PAUPERISM. 5t>:> 

Palcer Colonies. (See Colonies, Pau- . 
per) 

PAfPKpisM. 4< It has been computed,” 
says doctor Franklin,* by somi*, politic:.1 
arithmcticiaivs that, if every man and 1 
woman would work four hours each day 
in something useful, that labor would pro¬ 
duce sufficient to procure all the in cessa- 
ries and cAmfurls of life; want and mise¬ 
ry would he lumishcd from flic world, and 
the rest ill" tho twenty-four hours would 
he leisure and pleasure.” When we 
estimate wlmt a man will do in lour 
hours, we necessarily suppose a certain 
‘rate of production: and this into is 
greater or less according to the strength, 
skill, industry and implements of the 
workman. The doctor's political arith¬ 
metician, however, probably supposes tho 
ordinary rate of productiveness. In re¬ 
gard to consumption, rltn disproportion 
between men is still greater. Compare 
the co-tly collection of materials employ¬ 
ed ti.r tin* support of the inmate of a pal¬ 
ace and the scanty supplies of the inmate, 
of a Imt. Tin* estimate, llicrclbre, must 
euppo-e an average late of coiisumptioi:. 
as well as of production. IVrliups, thus 
understood, it is true. We may go a step 
further, and safely say, that the products 
of labor in every civilized community, at 
tin* present act uni degree of skill and in¬ 
dustry. aw* sufficient'to supply a com¬ 
petence to all. Wluit, then, hinders all tho 
world from enjoying competence, huppi- 
m’v- and conienl, as far as provisions and 
accommodations for liv ing an: concerned ? 
Two great obstacles, viz. tin: one, that 
labor is not equally shared by ail; tho 
other, that the lalwir of all is not equally 
* well rewarded. These t wo causes ttlvv ay s 
have prevented that universal conqicteiico 
which philanthropists desires, and to pru- 
mo'e which, in some degree, is the great 
object of their labors. They aim to 1 ena¬ 
ble as many persons as possible to com¬ 
mand the means of support upon those 
terms which tin* prevailing laws, habits 
aud customs of society impose. In every 
society, the means of liv’yigtof di Hi ■re at 
descriptions are estimated, by {funeral con¬ 
sent, at certain rates ; whatever a man ertu 
do towards supplying his own, or tho 
general consumption, and whutever is 
comprehended in the mass of this con¬ 
sumption. is estimated at u certain value 
or rate. The object of the laws is to pro¬ 
tect each one in the possession of his part 
of the genernl stock, and to save, him from 
the necessity of pnrting with it without 
receiving an equivalent. To enable every 
one to commund a competence, the main 
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requisites are, to enable him to exchange 
his labor lor the things which he needs, 
' and to make him willing to lnljor for the 
'means ol'supjMm. One great purpose of 
a largo part of the socitd institutions, in- 
. eluding the public schools, and the insti- 
mtiotis for moral und religious instruc¬ 
tion, is to make, him willing and ship to 
.earn his living. The laws, ’moreover, 
often make provision, and the sentiments 
of a well-ordered community universally 
prescribe, that young men should be edu¬ 
cated to some employment.^ ■ In .the very 
elaborate examinations which took place 
in England, in 1810, under the direction 
of a committee of the house of com¬ 
mons, on the subject of pauperism and 
crimes, ail the facts disclosed, and opin¬ 
ions expressed, tended to show that the 
amount of poverty and crime depend¬ 
ed almost wholly on the ehanwter and 
uubits acquired by the young. No ad- 
t’autages of climate, soil ami situation, 
will secure a jieuple from the evils of 
pauperism, and its consequence, crime. 
Some of the most salubrious and fruitful 
countries abound in both. Scotland has 
few paupers compared with Ireland, which 
* is more fruitful and more Vasily cultivated. 
The causes of pauperism lie in the char¬ 
acter of the population, and the only pre¬ 
ventive is the improvement of the people. 
The pauperism of England is to hit at¬ 
tributed, m a great measure, to the reck¬ 
less and improvident habits of its laboring 
, ..poor. But tin: greatest prudence, united 
with die greatest industry on tbe part of 
the poorer classes, will not alwavs save 
them 'from warn. This is frequently the 
"ease iu England, where wages are low 
compared with rite expenses of living so 
that an ordinary lalioror often cannot, in 
'the period of his life when lie can do the 
greatest amount of laltor, save, any thing 
against the time of decrepitude or sick¬ 
ness; and the oluhlreii of Miileriiig par¬ 
ents must sutler with them. The ques¬ 
tion in regard to such‘is, By what means 
shall their present distress he relieved ? 
The economists, rtf the nao school (as it is 
sometimes called), namely, that of Mr. 
Malthus, Mr. Ricardo, Mr. McCulloch, and 
others, say that they are to bd abandoned 
to starvation. But a doe trine so nhhor- 


gree of the assistance. to be afforded, aad . 
die measure^ which ought to be adopted- 
for reclaiming such as bring their misery 
upon themselves by vice and idleness. 
The two great objects are—remedy of 
present suffering and prevention of future; 
mid these two objects are very much 
blended, for it is a great rule so to ad¬ 
minister succor as not to encourage idle¬ 
ness or vice, fu the case of young sub¬ 
jects of relief, the greatest ehurity is that 
which is directed to the forming of good 
habits, and giving them instruction in use¬ 
ful arts.- With older subjects there is i cry 
little liopcofany givataiuelioration ofeliur- 
tictur. Bui even with these, a regard to tin: 
influence upon their habits is constantly 
to lie kept in view in administering to 
their present wants, fine essential con¬ 
dition is, that they should he made lu la¬ 
bor, and thus contribute, a< far as }M>ssi- 
ble, to their own support. I low to em¬ 
ploy them to advunfngc, is a very impor¬ 
tant inquiry, und no general rule ran In: 
preserihed. Jit some districts, tbov may 
lie best employed in working on a large 
farm. Another method is, to (el out their 
services to persons who will contract for 
their support. This mode should hr 
practised with caution, and with proper 

E nvision lor tin: humane treatment of tin; 

I Hirers. As to the sick and infirm, the rest 
of the community are bound to support - 
them, by a just assessment of the expenses. 
Charity should be so administered to the 
poor as not to make it preferable to the 
gaining a subsistence by individual efforts. • 
Pacsaxias ; a Creek topographical wri¬ 
ter, who flourished during the reigns of 
, Adrian and the Anlonino. If he is tin: 
rhetorician or grammarian who is men¬ 
tioned under this name, he was a native 
of (Ja'sarca, in Cappadocia, and studied 
under- the •celebrated Herodes Attieus. 
He taught at Athens, and afterwards at 
Rome, where ho died. His account of 
<J recce, a kind of journal of his travels, 
in which lie describes every thing,re¬ 
markable—temples, theatres, tombs, spit¬ 
tles, pictures, monuments of every sort, 
&.c.—is a valuable work for the antique- , 
rum. ’ His style is sometimes careless, and ^ 
sometimes affectedly formed on more an¬ 
cient writers; and the work is fuff of fa- 


rent to our nature is only a hideous the- 
■ ory, which cannot enter into the luws 
or habits of any people, until human na¬ 
ture shall be sunk into brutal hard-licart- 
. edness. The dictates of religion, con- 
‘ Science and compassion epjoin upon us 
to give relief; and the only questions prae- 
' jjcally discussed relate to tbe mode tuid de- 

Vfft 1 


hies which are connected with the, objects 
that hq describes. For this reason, Seali-- 
gcr called him Grteculorum omnium mtn- 
aacissimus; but the fullest confidence may 
be put in Pausahias when; lie speaks as. 
an eye-witness. His work has been edit¬ 
ed by Kuhn (Leipsic, 1096, folio), Facius 
(Eeipsic, 1794—1797, 4to.), Sibelis (Leip- 


’, 4to.), Sibelis (Leip- 
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pic„ 1823, 4 vols.): the latest edition is 
that of Befckcr (Berlin, 182(>). The French 
translation by Cla\ier and others (Paris, 
18J4—1821) contains- the Greek text and 
notes, in seven volumes. Wo lin\e an 
English translation by Taylor. 

Pausimas; a l*accda>tnonian general, 
>on of (’leoinbrotus, and tiephevv Of Le¬ 
onidas. He was appointed guardian of 
his cousin Plistnrchus, the son of Lvoni- 
dus, during his minority; and in this ca¬ 
pacity, was at tite head of rite government 
during the absence of the other king. 
When Mnnlontiis invaded Greece with a 
largo ttrtny of Persians, Pnusniiins march¬ 
ed against Jiim as genend of the allied 
forces of Greece, deceived his enemy by 
a feigned retreat, and totally defeated him 
in tite iMittlo of Plata-a (11. C. 475*). Jhj 
then tulvanced to Thebes, which hail de¬ 
serted the cause of Greece, compelled the 
inhabitants to surrender die leaders of the 
Persian party, and caused thorn to lie ex¬ 
ecuted,. His moderation, which hud Itccti 
admired during the campaign against 
M.'irdonius, now gate way to arrogance 
find overhearing impetuosity. To him¬ 
self alone ho ascribed rim victory at Pla- 
tien, and offered a golden tripod in the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi, with an in¬ 
scription representing himself as the solo 
eoiupieror. He, became still more insup- 

* portable after having, at the head of the 
allied Greek fleet, delivered the Grecian 
citico, and, after a long struggle, Gy pros 
also, and, family, Byzantium itself the 
key of Asia Minor, from the Persian yoke. 
While Aristides and Cimoii, who com¬ 
manded tinder him, won the hearts of all 
by their ufliihility, Pausuiias abused the 
allies, and considered tlm Spartans as the 
ruling nation among the Greeks. At 
length, he entered into secret negotiations 
with Xerxes, uml conceived tho design of 
making himsejf master of Greece. He 
restored to Xerxes, vyithont ransom, many 
distinguished Persians, who had lieen 
taken prisoners at Byzantium, openly rc- 
noimml the manners and customs of the 
Spartans, adopting Persian habits anil the 
Persian costume, and carried tilings so far, 
that the disgust of tho allies could no 
longer Iks suppressed. The Spartans sum¬ 
moned him home; but hardly was he ac¬ 
quitted in consideration of his rank and 
services, when he betook himself again to 
Byzantium, under the pretence of taking 
mrtin the campaign. Being compelled 
>y the Athenians to leave rite city, he 
went to Colonte, in Troas, and entered into 
fresh negotiations with the enemies of 

• Greece, lie was once more recalled 

vol. ix. 48 


nnd imprisoned; but, notwithstaliding the 
charges against him, was again lilwrarcil, 
under promise to appear whenever he 
should lie summoned. But he entered 
into new negotiations wirii the Persian 
king. To secure himself against detec¬ 
tion, he liuil obtained from Artahnztts a 
>n>misc to put to death the liearers of his 
otters. The suspicions of one Argilius, 
whom lie sent on this errand, being 
awakened, lie opened the letter intrusted • 
to him, found ids suspicions continued, 
and gave information of the fact to the 
ephori. In order to procure full proof, 
they directed Argilius to take refuge in 
the temple of Neptune, at Tirnarus, as if 
fearing for his life. As soon as Puitsauias 
heard of the circumstance, he hastened to 
meet him. They entered into a conver¬ 
sation, which disclosed to tin* ephori, 
who were concealed in tin.* place, the 
guilt of Pniisanias. The epliori now iv- 
turned to Sparta, determined to punish 
him according to the rigor of tite law. 
Pansanias, having been informed, on tl.e 
way, of'the Kite which awaited him, took < 
refuge at the led of Minerva Ghnlciieeus. 
But his indignant mother brought the first 
smite to Hose the entrance of the temple. 
'I'lte people followed her example, and 
the uiihapp) prisoner, being thus wailed 
up, died of hunger. He was. buried Ih*- 
fbre the temple, and the anger of the god¬ 
dess was appeased by the erection of two 
bronze statues. 

Paisii.ii-i’o ; a hill near Naples, with a 
large amt beautiful grotto (la gratia ill 
PausiUmm). This is a straight |Message cur 
through the rock, from Naples to Pu/zu- 
oli, 80 .or 00 feet high, from 2*1 to 00 wide, 
ami ultoiit 1000 |wccs long. Through the 
deep night of this grotto, which is high 
ami wide, but inaccessible to tin: rajs of 
the sun, passes the daily travel of a very 
populous district. A jmwerfid echo from 
the, roof increases the rumbling noise of 
the passage. This cavern, of which so 
many fables were related in the, time of 
Strabo, was probably hewn out In-fore the 
time of tliu Romans', at*first only ns a 
quarry, but afterwards conliulted through 
the hill. AJfonso 1 (M42—1458) enlarged 
it. ft was subsequently made broader 
and higher, jiaved, and provided with air¬ 
holes. The whole rock is firm, and has 
never been slmkeu by earthquakes, hi 
die centre, there is a chajHd of the Virgin 
Mary; over Clio grotto, are the remains of 
an aqueduct ami of what is called Virgits 
lamb. Since 1822, the Austrian troops 
have constructed a road over the Pnusi- 
Jippo to Puzzuoii, by which the passage 
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through the grotto is avoided. In the 
course of this work, n grotto was found at 
the summit of the Pausilippo, wjiieh is 
probably the crypta Pausilypona of the 
ancients, the name which is now given to 
what Seneca called the crypta JYeapoli- 
lam. 

Patjw, Cornelius tie, liom at Amster¬ 
dam in 1731), died in 1709, canon at Xan- 
fri», in Cleves, was a writer of much learn¬ 
ing and ingenuity, but led away by a love 
of theory anil uiitiiimdcd speculations. 
His Redvcrches philosojphiqucs sur les 
iirtcft, sur les rfmiricains, and sur les 
Egypliens. tl les Cliinuis , wore published 
together in 7 vols., 8vo., at Paris, ip. 
1785. 

Pa vement op the Streets. If this im¬ 
portant invention is not of recent date, its 
general use is comparatively recent. No 
large European city, Rome only excepted, 
had paved streets till towards tin* twelfth 
or thirteenth century. More mention is 
made in the ancient authors of paved 
highways than' streets, which Beckmann, 
in his History of Inventions, ascribes, how¬ 
ever, to the simple circumstance that the 
latter wore probably paved by the citizens, 
each taking the pari before his own bouse, 
so that the government was not required 
to make provision for .this purpose. Isio-. 
dure says that the Carthaginians were the 
first people who had paved streets, which 
were soon imitated by the Romans; but 
long , before that, time Seiniramis paved 
highways, as her own vajri-glorious in¬ 
scription, preserved by Strabo, asserts. 
At Thelies the streets were under the care 
of telearclis, who provided for repairing 
and cleaning them. Epaminoudas's being 
appointed to the office rendered it honora¬ 
ble and sought for, whilst, before it had 
been contemned, and fhr that very reason 
given fo that groat general. Jerusalem 
seems not to have beeu paved .in the times 
of Agrippa, according to Josephus. When 
Home was first |>avcd is not exactly ascer¬ 
tained, though many antiquarians consider 
it to have been in the year of the city 
578, according,^ a passage of Livy, which 
admits, hotfever, of sovcral explanations. 
The edilcs at first had the siqierinten- 
dence of the streets; at a later jieriod par¬ 
ticular ofticcrs called 'curatores riorum. 
Pavements of lava, with elevated side 
walks, are fohnd at Herculaneum and 
Po»i|»eii. Of modem cities, Paris is gene¬ 
rally mentioned ns having the oldest pave¬ 
ment; but it is- certain that Cordova, jn 
Spain, was paved about 850 A. D. by Ab- 
dcrrahninn II, who also brought water to 
tlie city iu leaden pipes. Paris was not 


paved in the twelfth century, for Rigurd, 
physician and historian of Philip II, tells 
us that the king, standing at his window, 
and disgusted with the dust and dir; 
thrown up by the, vehicles, resolved to 
pave the street, for which orders were 
issued in 1184; and this is confirmed by 
several historians. It is certain that many 
streets of Paris wore not paved even in 
1041. All historians allow' that Loudon 
was not paved at the end of the elev enth 
century. If is not certain when it was 
first paved; probably the paving took 
place by degrees. Holborn was first pav¬ 
ed in 1417, the great fbnitlitield market not 
until 1014.—The first pavement of modern 
cities wife generally, though not always, 
very bad, as it is even now, in the gener¬ 
ality of small places, as the traveller can 
testily who lias been jolted through the 
small' towns of the European continent. 
That the Romans knew what good pave¬ 
ment was, is proved by the still existing 
via Irifimphalis, beautifully paved with ba¬ 
salt. Of late, pavements have l»ccn much 
improved; stones have I icon squared so as 
better to fit each other, or the streets 
have been macadamized. In Germany, 
where conches often enter the lame gate¬ 
ways of the houses, and on stone pave¬ 
ment shake the whole building, paving 
with square wooden blocks, cut from the 
knotty parts of a tree, ami presenting the 
ends of thu grain uppermost, has been 
adopted with great success. Lately iron 
pavement has been proposed in Loudon : 
oyster shells have been tried as |wvemciit 
in New Orleans. (For mom iulormaiion, 
see Beckmann’s History of Inventions.) 

Pavia, (anciently Ticiniun) in the l.om- 
hardo-Venetian kingdom, lies on the Te- 
sino, near its confluence with tiie Po; lat. 
4o° 10 N.; Ion. 9° if E.; population 21,‘2o0. 
'fhe most remarkable buildings are the 
palaces Mczzuharba, Bellisomi and Borin, 
and the new cathedral.' The university 
is said to have been instituted by Charle¬ 
magne. In 1770, it received a new organi¬ 
zation, and in 1817 was rev ived, vyith its 
13 colleges. It has ubout 800 students, an 
observatory, anatomical theatn*, &e. Tlut 
citadel is built in the old style. Pavia was 
at one. time the residence of the kings of 
Lombardy. In 1535, Francis I (q. v.) was 
made prisoner by the emperor Charles V 
at the battle of Pavia. The Carthusian 
monastery (La Certosa) here is the finest 
in Italy. 

Pav ij.ion, at Brighton, England; a 
building erected iu 1784 for the then 
prince of Wales. It was a favorite resi¬ 
dence of George IV, and its name some- 
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times occurs in connexion with important 
measures agitated there. (See Brighton.) 

Pawn-Houses. (Sec Tjombards.) 

Pi wtitket ; a post-town, Bristol coun¬ 
ty, Massachusetts, four miles north-east of 
Providence, Rhode Island; population in 
18R0, 1458. It w finely situated on the 
Hills of Pawtucket' riverj near the Black- 
stone canal, and has extensive and nour¬ 
ishing manufactures. 

Pays he V aiu>,Waauti.and, or Waaht; 
one of the cantons of the Swiss confedera¬ 
cy, which has the lake of Geneva on the S., 
France on the \V., Neiifehutcl on the X,, 
and Friburg and Berne on the K.: square 
miles, 1181; population (18‘i7), I78,880,of 
which 1*000 word Germans amt tin- vest 
French; Calvinists, 175,850. Tins capi¬ 
tal is Lausanne, (q. v.) This canton is not 
only one of the largest and most populous 
of the confederacy, l»ut, according to Si- 
mond, is tin* one in which the advantages 
of education are most generally enjoyed, 
{’rimes art* of very rare occurrence. The 
legislative body consists of 180 members, 
:> of whom constitute the executive. Jus¬ 
tice is administered by justices of the 
peace, district courts, and the supreme 
court at Lausanne. The soil is fertile and 
well cultivated: the most important pro¬ 
ductions are orchard fruits and the wine 
grape; the Ryti’winc mid the rhi tb lit 
(\itc are celebrated.—The Vaud formerly 
belonged to the dukes of Savoy, from 
whom it was conquered by. Berne. In 
!80B,it was acknowledged as an indepen¬ 
dent canton. In December, 1800, the pop¬ 
ular voice demanded a revision of tlio 
constitution ; a committee was according¬ 
ly formed' for this purpose, hut its disposi¬ 
tions did not meet the public views, and a 
general rising took place. Eight thousand 
petitioners, without arms, assembled at 
I liiusamie, hut, on receiving assurances of 
reform, dispersed without committing vio¬ 
lence. (See iswihcrktiuf.) 

Pa/.zi, one of the richest and most dis¬ 
tinguished families in the Florentine re¬ 
public, is celebrated for its connexion With 
the conspiracy of 1478, of which it be¬ 
came the victim. Jealousy of the power 
of the Medici combined with the jealousy 
of a disappointed lover to inflame Francis 
Pazzi, the author of' the conspiracy, 
against Julian of Medici, his rival, who 
had privately married Camilla Cafhrelli. 
Francis Puzzi, rash, haughty and vindic¬ 
tive, resolved to avenge this ofluncc, and 
the humiliations of his family, by the de¬ 
struction of the Medici. Bernard Bandini, 
who also hated the Medici, was his first 


confidant. Aware that the increasing 
fiower of the Medici was viewed with dis¬ 
like, by the pope, 8ixtws IV, they ac¬ 
quainted his son, Jerome Rinrio, the friend 
of Paz/.i, of their design of assassinating 
Lorenzo and his brother Julian of Media, 
and introducing a now form of government, 
and wished through him to gain the as¬ 
sistance of the pope. The latter promised 
his aid, and Francis Falviati, arvldiisiiopof 
Pisa, the enemy of the Florentines and of 
Lorenzo do' Medici, also joined them. 
James' Pazzi, uncle of Francis, and a 
peaceful ami prudent citizen, was per¬ 
suaded by Montesei co, the general of the 
pope, to take part in the conspiracy. 
While (’buries MunlVcdi, count of Facit/a, 
was siek.tlio conspirators, without exciting 
the suspicion of the Medici, collected a 
number of trodps for their deletin'. Tin y 
resolved to murder Imtli the, Medici nr a 
festival. Their project was twice frus¬ 
trated by the, absence, of Julian; mid the, 
SJtitli of April, 1478, the day in which reli¬ 
gious service was to lie celebrated in (ho 
church of Santa Kcparata, was next lived 
upon for tint execution of their designs. ■ 
The sound of the hell, tit the moment 
the priest raid'd the host, was to he the 
signal; hut as thcftiinc approached, iMott- 
tesecco refused to |Hillutc the ,-acred 
place. The work was now committed to 
Anthony of Volterra, and Stephen, a priest, 
two weak men. Lorenzo and a largo 
number of people, were already assrmlilcd 
in tin- church, but Julian was no* present. 
Francis Paz/i and Bandini went ami per¬ 
suaded him to attend the mass. On the 
way to the church tlie.y conversed with 
him im the most friendly manner, and 
Francis Pazzi several times embraced 
him, in order to ascertain that he was not 
clothed in armor. When they arrived at 
the church, they placed him between 
themselves, and Anthony of Volterra and 
Stephen statiotTed themselves by the, side 
of Lorenzo. At the second sound of the 
hell, Francis l*uzzi stubbed Julian'with 
such .violence as to wound himself. Ban¬ 
dini murdered Mori, the fripiiH of Julian. 
Anthony and Stephen attacked Lorenzo, 
hut only gave him a. slight wound ill the 
neck. He escaped into the sacristy. 
Francis and Bandini, who undertook to 
pursue him, were prevented. Many per¬ 
sons lost their lives in the crowd, and it 
was with difficulty that the can fund was 
defended by the priests from the popular 
fury. Bandini fled. Francis, idler an 
unsuccessful attempt to rouse the people. 
to insurrection, tiiint from loss of blood 
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was forced to Ertiim home. Salviati dikI 
James Poggio at the head of about 100 
Perugians, Jiad proceeded to the palace to 
take piiA-essioii of it; but Cn-gar Peirucci, 
tlii* gonfalonier, suspecting their designs, 
summoned the guards, artil occupied the 
upper story. The. Perugians were acci¬ 
dentally shut up in a hall which could not 
. 1 m: opened from within, and the Floren¬ 
tines easily seized the archbishop and ma¬ 
ny ,of ihc conspirators. Some of them 
•were killed on the spot; others were hang¬ 
ed 1 frorn tho windows, and afterwards 
thrown into the streets. Tho enraged pop¬ 
ulace seized Francis Pftz/.i in his house, 
dragged him miked through the streets, 
anti hanged him, with 70 others, at tlic 
windows of tho' palace. James Pazzi, 
who was riding through the streets calling 
the people to arms and lilwrty, was ston¬ 
ed from the |mluce of the signoria, and, 
finding no adherents, lied to the Apen¬ 
nines, when: he was recognised by a 
peasant, carried back to Florence, and 
Imaged Willi Kenntus Pazzi. The jam¬ 
ple took his hotly from the family tomb, 
and threw it into \lie fields. The corpse 
was again buried, mid again disinterred by 
the people, and thrown into the Arno. 
Handini had (led to Constantinople ; bm 
In- was surrendered hv tlic sultan, linjn- 
zet, am! executed with Anthony of Vol- 
terra and Stephen, who had tied to a 
monastery. Naj«>leon Fraucesi, and Wil¬ 
liam Pazzi, who was innocent, and was 
brother-in-law of Lorenzo, both esea|K-d 
(lie tage of the populaee. Hut notwith¬ 
standing dm entreaties of his wife, Hianca, 
the latter was Immshcd to his villa for lift*. 
Tho former disappeared, and was never 
more heart! of; The rest of the iiimily 
were imprisoned for life in the dungeons 
of Volterro. Mouteseeeo was beheaded, 
and the cardinal was sent hack by Lo¬ 
renzo, with many aimlogies, to Rome. 

Pk ; a Chinese wonl, indicating north; 
for instance, Pe-King (northern resi- 
dence). 

Pka (piston sativum). The native, coun¬ 
try of tlic peals unknown, ljut it is com¬ 
monly referred to the south of Europe. 
It has been cultivated from remote antiqui¬ 
ty, ami is now universally diffused, untl 
forms one of the most valuable of culina¬ 
ry, plants. It belongs to the natural fami¬ 
ly Icgitminosce.' The root is annual; the, 
stem herbaceous, divided often from the 
base into several cylindrical weak 
branches, trailing upon the ground, un¬ 
less support is afforded; the leaves are 
, pinnate, provided at base with large stlp- 
• ulcs, anil terminated witli,tendrils; the 
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flowers are axillary, usually disposed in 
clusters upon a common podilncle, and of, 
a. whitish, or, sometimes,, reddish or pur¬ 
ple color; they are succeeded by oblong 
and almost cylindrical pods. The varie¬ 
ties which have been produced by cultiva¬ 
tion are very numerous, and differ in the 
color of tlicir flowers, their number, and 
that of tlic seeds, the time of ripening, and 
in stature;, some lieing low plants of a few 
Inches, gud others attaining the height of 
ten or twelve ieet. Sonic varieties have 
pods destitute of the coriaceous inner film, 
which admits of their lieing boiled entire, 
and served up in the same manner as kid¬ 
ney-beans. Peas are nutritious, and, espe¬ 
cially when green, form an agreeable arti¬ 
cle ol" food to most persons. When ri|>e 
they are used for soup, and an* prepared . 
by freeing them from the husks, and split¬ 
ting them in mills constructed for the pur¬ 
pose. They an? sometimes ground into 
flour, which is mixed with that from wheat 
by bakers, hut the bn*ad is rendered heavy 
and unwholesome. With Vye-flour, how¬ 
ever, in the proportion of one fourth, they 
arc'siid to afford a palatable and nourishing 
bread. Green peas am among the earliest 
products of the garden, and a succession 
may he kept up throughout the season by 
sowing at different periods of titm . A 
second species, the pisum marilinnnn, 
grows wild on the sea-shore, both in Eu¬ 
rope and. the northern parts of the L. 
States. -It resembles in form the preced¬ 
ing, ami lias largo* reddish or purple flow¬ 
ers, disposed in racemes. The seeds are 
hitler and disagreeable, though it is said 
they have been collected for loot! in limes 
of scarcity. 

l'KACK. Jl’STIOR OF, TI1K. We hove 
given .an account of tin* justices of the 
peace in England and the U. Btates under 
the head of Justice of the Pence. Tim fol¬ 
lowing is a short aecotintol't he French offi¬ 
cers of the same lining. They are, in many 
points, different from the former, though 
the national convention, in its famous de¬ 
cree respecting tho new organization of 
the judicial system (August 24, 171)0), 
which, in its principal feuturi'S, still exists, 
evidently contemplated a closer imitation 
of the English system. France, ns.is well 
kpovvn, was then divided into ilc|iart- 
ments; those into districts (at a later peri¬ 
od called arrondissements), and these into 
cantons, in order effectually to efface the 
ancient division info provinces, lordships, 
&.c. In each canton was a justice of the 
peace, to bo elected by the.citizens, with 
some assistants ( pmcThommes), for two 
years, in lieu of the former feudal courts. ■ 
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His business consisted in the decision of 
eases where property was in dispute not 
above 100 livres in amount (up to 50 livres 
without appeal); in the settlement ol‘ dis¬ 
putes respecting possession and those re¬ 
lating to verbal injuries; In making com¬ 
promises and directing guardianships. At 
a later period, the jurisdiction of these of¬ 
ficers was made to comprise the lower of¬ 
fences against the police regulations. The 
justices of the peace remained elective 
until the restoration, though the - consular 
constitution of the year VIII (December, 
17W) extended the term of the office to 
three years; ami, in 181ft, it was extended 
to ten years. According to the C/iurie 
Constitulioniullc of 1814, the justices of the 
peace were appointed by the king for life. 
The. average number of persons within 
the jurisdiction of a justice of the peace 
is 10,000. All processes in any way com¬ 
plicated (above 100 francs, all disputes re¬ 
specting (he genuineness of documents, 
inseriplions en fnur) an* to he brought 
before the trihunaur de premiire institut e, 
from which an appeal lies to the rours 
d’lrppd. The salary of a French justice 
ol the peace is small; his authority is not 
to be com pared with that of the justices in 
England, yet the office is of great iiii|ior- 
tauco to the country.—Hoe Bird's Reeuril 
gunrid 1 1 raisonne de la Jurisprtuknce. il 
ths .ittritndions ths Justins de Pair dc 
Frame (ti vols., Paris, 1810).—Justices of 
tb<‘ pence were usually established by Na¬ 
poleon where he erected new govern¬ 
ments. 

Peace, Peiii'Etuau. Ft. Pierre was the 
lirst who proposed a formal plan lin - per¬ 
petual peace, which Rousseau afterwards 
■ made known. Thu almost vcrlml cftiuci- 
«{euce ofritPieriv's articles lor his interna¬ 
tional league with the articles of the act i if 
tlie Germanic confederation isvery remark - 
able. (Fee Hi: ary IF.) This subject has sub¬ 
sequently been brought lor Ward by Kant, 
among others, in his treatifO Zum eicigch 
Friedi n (For Perpetual Peace). The gen¬ 
eral means proposed for producing perpet¬ 
ual peace were sometimes the balaueo of 
power, sometimes.a universal monarchy, 
and sometimes a general international 
union, or league ofstutes, adjusting all their 
disputes by amicable arbitration by means; 
of a permanent congress, as the highest 
tribunal of the nations. But all these 
means nro necessarily imperfect. Tliq, 
idea of promoting the cause of jirrrnanent 
- peace by societies expressly organized tor 
•that pm |)ose, was agitated in this country 
before the late war with England; hut it 
was not till after the close of the war that 
48* 


die first peace society in the world w as 
formed in New York, in August, 1815. 
Jn the subsequent year, a peace society 
was formed in London. In France, si so¬ 
ciety with similar views was formed in 
tinder tin; sanction of government, 
enumerating among its members mdn of 
high rank and diameter. 'Phi; object of 
these societies is to efieet the abolition of 
war by the diffusion of intelligence ami 
knowledge; hut their elicits, as yet, have ■ 
liven confined to the distribution of a 
few tracts. 

Peace, Remiuoi's (German, Riliftions- 
jriuk). There tire two treaties of peace , 
in Gorman history bearing this name, both 
in the time of the reformation ; one con¬ 
cluded July 23, 151 ft, and called the rtlig - 
ions pcarc of .Yurcmlu rg; the oilier con¬ 
cluded Fcptemlicr yd, 1555, and called the 
religiouspeitei of Jlugsburg. By the lirst, 
tlii* emjieror Charles V promised to con¬ 
voke a great council to settle all religious 
dilfcrcnros, until* which all hostilities 
should 1 m* suspended; and, if a council 
should not he convoked, a new compro¬ 
mise was to lie made between the Protes¬ 
tants and Catholics. But, respecting the 
claims ol' the Protestants, particularly as 
to tlu: lire and public, exercise of their re¬ 
ligion, the imperial commissioners were • 
unwilling to promise any thing definite. 
Tbo Protestants placed themselves, by 
this peace, in a disadvantageous position. 
The .second peace produced something 
like a settlement lictu'ucu the two religious 
parties, after a long period of war anil 
sobering. Ferdinand ■ declared, in the 
name of his brother the emperor, at Augs¬ 
burg, that little good could he impeded 
from a national council, and that it was 
much I Hitter to think of establishing peace 
in the empire without attempting to recon¬ 
cile jarring religious opinions Peace was 
finally concluded on the terms that no 
inemlier of the empire should he attacked 
on aceoiuil of his religion, but should Ikj 
left in quiet possession ol his laud, subjects, 
property, mode of worslgp, ftc.; relig¬ 
ious disputes should he siltlrd only by 
amicable means; people should Ih; al¬ 
lowed to change their residence on account 
of religion, &<*. Two points 1 only fur¬ 
nished subjects of an obstinate dispute for 
■six months. The Protestants demanded 
tliut die ecclesiastical members of the em- 

f »ire, the bishops, ablnjis, &c., should la; at 
iberty to become Protestants, which the 
Catholics would agree to only on condi¬ 
tion that eyery clergyman becoming u 
Protectant should, ipso jure it fario, lose 
his office and authority; hut the Proles- 
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tants downwind that tho converted bish¬ 
ops should continue in authority over 
Wealthy countries. The two parties could 
not agree, and the emperor at Inst decided, 
as was customary. This point is called 
tire reservation ecclesiasticvm. Theempe- 
' mr decided thatevery bishop,prelate, &c., 
becoming Protestant, should lose his of¬ 
fice and income, but without injury to his 
honor and dignity. Tire second point was, 
whether Protestants under Cutholic gov¬ 
ernment should Ire allowed to enjoy the 
free exercise of their religion. Ferdinand 
decided that they should until a final reli¬ 
gious compromise ; and thus peace was 
concluded without the necessary basis, 
free exercise of religion. Au opening 
was thus left for many bloody wars. 

Pk\ck River. (See Mackenzie's Riv- 
ir.) 

Peach, 'l'his is, perhaps, the mosj ex- 
. quisitc of the fruits of temperate, climates, 
and, if not eaten to excess, one of the 
most wholesome. The tree is of mid¬ 
dling stature, hut varies, in this res^-el, ne- 
• cording to soil and climate. It belongs to 
the natural family rosacct r.. Thu leaves 
am alternate, simple, lanceolate, acute, and 
finely serrated. The llowers appear 1m- 
foixj tlm leaves, are very beautiful, and dif¬ 
fuse an agreeable odor. The fruit is a 
large downy drupe, containing a stone 
which is deeply furrowed and rough ex¬ 
ternally, which character distinguishes it 
froin both the altnoud and aprieot. The 
peach tree is known to botanists under 
thc-mame of amygdnlus Persica , or, more 
recently', Persica vulgaris, tuid is supposed 
to have been introduced into Europe from 
Persia. It was first introduced into Eng¬ 
land about the year I5(»2. The varieties 
an; very numerous, differing in size, flavor 
and time of ripening; but they are prin¬ 
cipally of two sorts—the freestones, in 
which the flesh may Ih: easily separated 
. from the stone, aud the clingstones, in 
which it is adherent. The nectarine is l ?y 
some considered a mere ninety of the. 
peach, differing only in its smooth skin; 
and tliis rfruk is likewise divided iuto 
cling aud tree-stones. The peach is re¬ 
produced by planting the stones; but it is 
usual, when the stocks have attained a 
certain size, to grail, upon them any re¬ 
quired variety. European writers give 
forty years as the duration of the peach- 
tree, when well pruned and carefully man¬ 
aged ; but, in the U. States, out peach 
orchards, are ravaged hy a sort of moth 
(the ngtrui eritiam of Say), which lays its 
eggs near the roots of the trees, when the 
' young larvm, on being hatched, penetrate 


the wood in various directions. It is rec¬ 
ommended, when the fruit approaches ma¬ 
turity, to strip off the surrounding leaves, 
in order tliai it may be fully exposed to 
the rayB of the sun. 

Peacock (pam, Lin.; &c.); bill naked 
at the base, convex above, thickened, bent 
down towards the tip; nostrils open; 
cheeks partially denuded; leathers ot the 
rump elongated, broad, capable of being 
expanded like a inn, and occllnted; tail 
wedge-shaped, consisting of eightccu 
feathers; loot furnished with four toes; 
the tarsi with a conical spur; the head 
crested.— P. crislatus, l.in., &c.; crested, 
or fommon peacock. To vecito the. nu¬ 
merous details of the markings of this 
splendid bird would require a long descrip¬ 
tion, which, after all, would convey but a 
faint idea of the original. There are, 
however, few of our readers who are not 
sufficiently familiar with the rieh attire of 
the living specimen to dispense with a 
minute enumeration of its changeable 
hut's. Like other domesticated birds, it 
exhibits several varieties. The ordinary, 
length of the peacock, from the tip of the. 
hill to that of the full-grown tail, is about 
four feet. The female is rather less; and 
her train is not only very short, hut desti¬ 
tute of those licniities which ornament the 
male; her crest, too, is shorter, and her 
whole plumage \ partakes of a cinereous 
hue; her throat anil neck are green, and 
the spots on the side of the head ore larger 
than those of the male. The females of 
this sjMicies, however, like those of some, 
other birds, have sometimes been known, 
when past breeding, to assume, die male 
attire. In a state of nature, the pea-hen 
breeds once a year, and lays, it is alleged, 
from twenty-five to thirty eggs, of a whit¬ 
ish hue, speckled with dusky, lit colder 
climates, and whey domesticated, the num¬ 
ber of eggs seldom exceeds live or six, 
and the lieu sits from twenty-live to thirty 
days, according to the temperature of the 
country and season. When pleased or de¬ 
lighted, the cock erects his tail, unfolds 
liis feathers, and frequently turns slowly 
round, os if to catch the suulieams in eve¬ 
ry direction, accompanying this move¬ 
ment with a hollow murmuring. At oth¬ 
er times, his cry is very disagreeable, and 
often repeated, especially before rain, Ev¬ 
ery year lie sheds his plumes; and courts 
the most obscure-retreats till the returning 
- spring renews his lustre. The young ac¬ 
quire the perfect brilliancy of their plu¬ 
mage in their third year; but, in cold cli¬ 
mates, they require attention in rearing, 
and should be fed on gras?, meal, cheese, 
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crimes of bread, and insects, until they 
are six or seven months old, when they 
will pat wheat and various sorts of grain, 
like other gallinaceous birds; but the jica- 
cnek is, in this respect, extremely capri¬ 
cious, and there is lianlly any kind of food 
which it will not, at times, covet, and pur¬ 
sue. According to Aristotle, 1 it lives about 
twenty-live years; but Willoughby an«l 
others allege that it is capable of existing 
for near a century. When lull grown, it 
is not readily injured by cold. Though 
long naturalized in Europe, it is of Eastern 
origin, occurring in the greatest profusion 
' in the neighborhood of tho Gauges, and 
hi the extensive plains of India, particu¬ 
larly in Gitzerat, Cambay, tho coast of 
Malabar, tho kingdom ol Siam, and the 
- island of Java. As early us tho days of 
Solomon, they were imported into Judea 
by the fleets which that monarch equip¬ 
ped on the Red sea. Erom India they 
wore brought into Asia Minor, and subse¬ 
quently into the isle of Samos, whore they 
wore formerly much multiplied, and con¬ 
secrated to Juno, hut from which they 
have now wholly disupiieared. In Greece, 
they still brought a high prico in tho time 
of Pericles. They were introduced into 
Rome towards the decline- of the repub¬ 
lic ; and the orator llorlciisius was, ac¬ 
cording to l’liny, the first who laid them 
presented at table, at a least which he gave 
to the college of augurs. The emjierors 
took a pride in collecting large dishes of 
the heads or bruins of peacocks, which 
seem to have hud nothing to recommend 
them but the enormous expense at whieh 
they were provided. In modern times, 
the young birds only are reckoned lit for 
the table. The Eunqienns have introduc¬ 
ed them into Africa and America.— P. 
chimniis, Tern.; payo bicalcaratus, ami pa¬ 
re Thibdanus, Liu.; peacock pheasant, 
iris peacock, Thibet peacock ; These sin¬ 
gular hints, which Are rattier larger than a 
pheasant, and highly elegant and beauti¬ 
ful, inhabit China and the mountains 
which separate llindoostati from Thibet. 
According to Bouncrat, they likewise oc¬ 
cur in Malacca. Tho most remarkable cir¬ 
cumstance in their natural history is that 
of the tarsi being armed with several 
spurs, which vary in number from two to 
six, and frequently the same bint has a dif¬ 
ferent number on cuch leg. Another cu¬ 
rious fiict is that the tail is Composed of 
two distinct ranges of long feathers, the 
undermost being the true tail. Tliese 
feathers are capable of being erected, and 
displayed like a tan when the binl is agi¬ 
tated, but at other dines they remain in a 
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horizontal position. The plumage of the 
female is less brilliant than that of the 
male, ami the tail shorter. In the natural 
state, this species is not vory wild, mid it 
readily becomes .accustomed to confine¬ 
ment, and propagates with facility. 

Peak; a name given to the upper cor-, 
ner of those sails which are extended. Ijy 
a gafi’, or by a yard which crosses tho 
mast obliquely, as the inizzen-yanl of 
n ship, tuc main-yard of a lit lander, 
&e. The upper extremity of these 
yards and gaffs is also denominated the 
peak. 

Peak Cvvkiin, in Derbyshire. (See 
CVu'fj.vol. iii, p. 15.) 

Peaks iif Ottkii, in Bedford enmity, 
Virginia, thirty miles west by north from 
Lynchburg, lat. 37° 33' N.. 'are summits 
■ of the Klue Ridge, and are considered flu*, 
highest hills in Virginia. The altitude of 
the eastern peak is stated at 3101 feet; an¬ 
other stateineut makes it 3053 feet. The 
summits are of granite. 

. Pkai.k, Charles Willson, the founder 
of the Philadelphia museum, was horn of 
English parents, at t'hesterlown,, Mary¬ 
land, in 1741; was apprenticed to a sad¬ 
dler at Annapolis, and mumeil at an early 
age. lie successively carried on the 
trades of saddler, harness-maker, silver¬ 
smith, watch-maker and carver; and afior- 
wards, as a recreation from his sedentary 
practice of portrait-painting, became a 
spoilsman, naturalist and preserver of an¬ 
imals; made himself a violin and guitar; 
invented and executed a variety of ma¬ 
chines; and was the first dentist in this 
eounlry that made sets of eitumel teeth. 
At the age of twenty-six, lie was lirst ex¬ 
cited to become a painter by the desire of 
surpassing the wretched things which lie 
happened to meet with. At this time, 
Hcsselius, a portrait-] winter from the. 
school of sir Godfrey Kuellor, was living 
near Atiiiupolis. Mr. Peak*, selecting the 
handsomest saddle his shop nflbrded, as a 
present to the artist, introduced lumscif, 
and solicited the favor of seeing, for tho 
first time, the mysterious* operations of 
{minting. Mr. Hcsselius gave him essen¬ 
tial instruction, and he afterwards received 
similar services from Mr. Copley, on a 
visit to Boston. Boon after, by the aid of 
his friends, ho went to England, and. 
studied, during the years 1770 and 177J, 
in tho ruyul academy at Loudon, under 
the direction of Mr. West. The writer 
of this article was informed by coloriel 
Trumbull that, one day when he was in 
Mr. West’s painting room, some hammer¬ 
ing arrested his attentiou. “Oh,” stud Mr. 
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West, “ that is only that ingenious yonng 
mail, Mr. Peale, repairing some of iny 
bells or looks, according to custom.” This 
custom, much to the comfort and amusc- 
moot of many a iiost, lie continued all 
through life, whenever he was on a visit 
in the country, either for business or 
pleasure. On his return to America, ho 
removed to Baltimore, and afterwards to 
J*fiiJa«(eI|>iii(i, where he opened a picture- 
gallery. For about fifteen years, he was 
the only portrait-painter in North Ameri¬ 
ca ; and |tersons came to him to he {tainted 
even from Cauudu and the West Indies. 
During the revolutionary war, he mined a 
company, wa$ often employed in confiden¬ 
tial services, and was engaged iu the bat¬ 
tles of Trenton and (icrmautpwti. In 
1777, lit! Was elected a representative of 
■ Philadelphia in the stain legislature, where 
lie chiefly interested himself in the law for 
the abolition of slavery.- During the rev¬ 
olutionary contest, he had painted the por¬ 
traits of ninny distinguished oflicers, some 
of whom were 'afterwards killed. This 
collection constituted the chief interest of 
his gallery, and was, from time to time, 
extended, and afterwards mode to com¬ 
prise the portraits of men eminent in the 
different walks of life. Some large, bones 
of the maiiuiiotli, found in Kentucky, and 
brought to him to he drawn, laid die foun¬ 
dation of his museum, when the name of 
museum was scarcely known even to our 
. travellers, and Europe |>osscssed none of 
great note but the celebrated Aldohran- 
dine collection at Florence. The increas¬ 
ing income from Ills museum at length eu- 
' ablcd Mr. IVale to procure almost an en¬ 
tire skeleton of the mammoth, at an ex¬ 
pense of 5000 dollars. A large quantity 
of the bones of an individual of this spe¬ 
cies was discovered in Ulster comity, 
New York, which Mr. Peale purchased, 
together with the right of digging for the* 
remainder in si swampy marl pit, which 
was obtained after very great exertions. 
Natural history, as yet, formed no part of 
tiie education of our youth, mid 51 r. Pcalo 
was the first, pr prepare and deliver a 
course of lectures on this interesting and 
now popular subject, which he rendered 
attractive to a respectable class of ladies, 
and geutlenicu bydomoiistrations witlftho 
real subjects, taken out of tho museum. 
The museum has at length grown to an 
extent which justifies a comparison with 
the most celebrated establishments in Eu¬ 
rope. He was foremost in the early at¬ 
tempts to establish an academy of the fine 
arts. When tho Pennsylvania academy 
of die fine arts was founded, lie zcafeusly 


cooperated for many years, and lived‘to 
contribute to seventeen annual exhibitions. 
After a life of extraordinary exertion mid 
temperance, he died, in 1827, at the age 
of eighty-five. 

_ Pear;* the' fruit of flic pyrus domes- 
tiea, a tree growing wild in many parts'of 
Europe, and'now cultivated in all tempe¬ 
rate climates. The pear tree belongs to 
the rosacea, and, hy some authors, is 
placed iu a different genus from the ap¬ 
ple, from having flexible sides to the cells 
which contain the seeds, and from the 
turbinated form of the fruit. It is the 
largest of the genus, and reaches the 
height of forty feet, with the trunk two 
feet or more hi diameter. The leaves arc 
simple, alternate, oval, and finely serrated. 
The flowers are white, about an inch in 
diameter, and arc disposed in terminal or 
lateral corymbs. The fruit, iu a wild state, 
is regularly turbinated, about an inch 
cither way, and to the taste is austere un¬ 
til {icrleotly ripe, when it becomes Mill, 
juicy, and not disagreeable. In the culti¬ 
vated plant, the fruit varies exceedingly iu 
size, color, taste, and time of ri)teuiiig. 
The culture of the pear is very ancient, 
and several varieties wort! known to the 
Creeks and Romans. At the present day, 
more than two hundred, fit for the table, 
are enumerated, and constant accessions 
are made every year; for the seeds never 
•reproduce the same variety without more 
or less modification. These varieties tire 
perpetuated only hy grafting; they differ ill 
color, being cither greenish,yellowish, gray¬ 
ish, or reddish; in the consistence of the 
pulp, dry and firm, or melting and watery; 
and in taste, insipid, austere, acid or sugary. 
A constant succession may lie had from 
the lieginning of summer, throughout the 
winter. Pears are chiefly used in des¬ 
serts, and are generally considered much 
superior-to apples; some varieties are 
stewed with sugar, linked, or preserved in 
sirup. France and the north of Italy are 
cclchratedfor the {icrfection to whichthey 
have carried the culture of this fruit. 
Even in districts where it groves wild, the 
tree is very liable 'to injury from frosts, 
which .greatly diminish its bearing. There 
are, besides, numerous varieties of pears, 
cultivated solely .for the purpose of mak¬ 
ing {terry, a liquor analogous to cider, 
and prepared nearly in nie same man¬ 
ner. This is less wholesome, and in gen¬ 
eral is less esteemed, thun cider, though 
often very agreeable; indeed, many of the 
dealers in Chanipaignc wine are said to 
use {tony to a great extent in the adulte¬ 
ration of it; and'really good perry is little 
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Inferior lo it in taste or/quality. The 
wood is fine-grained, 'of a yellowish 
color, and susceptible of a brilliant pol¬ 
ish: it is not subject to the attacks of 
insects, and receives a black dye remarka¬ 
bly well, when it so much resembles ebo¬ 
ny, that it can only be detected by the 
difference in specific gravity. In the early 
ages of Greece, this wood was employed 
in statuary; now it is used for musical 
instruments, the handles of carpenter’s 
tools, and a great variety of mechanical 
purposes; it is, liesides, excellent fuel. 
Nine other sjiccies of pyrus , as the 
genus is above restricted, are known; alt 
natives of tiie temperate parts of 'he east¬ 
ern continent. 

Pkart.. Pearls are produced by a testa¬ 
ceous fish of the oyster kind, which lives 
in the waters of the East and West Judies, 
and in other seas in wann latitudes. They 
are found in some parts of the glolie in 
clusters of a great number, on rocks in the 
depths of the sea. Such places are called 
pearl-banks, of which the must lemons 
are near the coast of <’ey Ion, and that of 
.Inpan, and in llic Persian gulf, ncur the 
island of Bahreini or Bahrein. Near the 
coasts of Java, Sumatra, &c., the pearl is 
also touiiil. The finest and most cosily 
pearls are the Oriental. Some consider 
pearls to be unfniciilicd eggs, others a 
morbid concretion or calculus, produced' 
by tliw endeavor of the animal in the shell 
to till up holes in the shell: others consid¬ 
er pearls as men* concretions of the juice 
of which the shell has been formed, and 
with which the animal annually augments 
it. To collect these shells is the business 
of divers, brought up to this most danger¬ 
ous omi|Kitioii from early youth. They 
descend from their lioat with a roi*e fast¬ 
ened round their body, and a stone of ‘20 
or BO pounds weight attached to the tool 
to sink them. Generally they have to 
descend from 8 to 13 fathoms, before they 
reach the shells.. Their nostrils and ears? 
arc stopped up with cotton ; to the arm a 
sponge, dipped in oil, is fastened, which 
the ilivcr now and then brings to his 
mouth, in order to draw breath without 
swallowing water. Every diver lia-V-be¬ 
sides, a knife, to loosen the shells, and a 
little net or basket, to collect them. When 
he has filled this, or is unable to stay any 
longer under water, he unlooses the Stone 
quickly, shakes the line, and is drawn up ■ 
by his companions. These divers- are. 
often destroyed by sharks; theta* health 
always suffers by this occupation. Other 
divers use the diving bell. (q. v.) The 
shells thus obtained are put into vessels, 
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where they remain till tire body of the 
animal putrefies, when they mostly open 
of themselves. Those which contain any 
pearls, contain generally from eight to 
twelve. After being dried, they are passed 
through nine sieves of different sizes. The 
worth of a pearl is in proportion to its mag¬ 
nitude, round form, fine polish, and clear 
Justre. The hugest are of the t.j/.c of a small 
walnut; hut these aroveiy rare. Those of 
the size of a cherry are found more fre¬ 
quently, yet still very rarely. Pearls are 
round, |H'ar-formcd, onion-formed, and ir¬ 
regularly shaped. The small ones, sold 
by weight, are called ounce pearls, the 
smallest, serif pearls: these are convert¬ 
ed into powder. In Europe, ]K*ar|s of’ 
“white water” are the most Sought 
lor; tho Indians and Arabians prefer 
those of “yellow water.’* Home have a 
lead color, some incline lo blaek, some an* 
totally blaek.' Pearls are found in the 
Elster, u river in the Voigt lam J, in the 
kingdom of’Saxony, from its origin down 
to the .small town Elstorlrcrg, ns well ns 
in the rivulets which fall into the Elster. 
Shire 1(121,0 pearl fishery litis lierii estab¬ 
lished then*, of course for the benefit of 
the sovereign. Also in tho river Walawn, 
in Bohemia, and in the Alnldnu river, from 
Krimuiu to l ,, miienln , rg, pearls ore found, 
sometimes of great beauty, and dWlicult to 
ho distinguished from the Oriental pearl.. 
The fishery there is tho property of the 
owner of the land. There are also pearl 
fisheries on the coasts of Scot laud. Even 
io antiquity pearls were an object of 
luxury. A pearl wliieli J'liny valued at 
about 175,000 of our present money. 
Cleopatra is said lo have dissolved at a 
banquet, and drank off to Antony’s lieullh. 
Another, culled hiperetfrina, was given to 
Philip II of Spain. It was oval, and of 
the size of a pigeon’s egg, and was valued 
at 80,000 ducats. Pearls wore formerly 
used in medicine; hut their medical ope¬ 
ration is not different, from that of any oth¬ 
er eulcareuus earth. I.innieus discovered 
how to produce artificial pearls from ihe 
common river muscle; hut shd process has 
never been piililisbcd, nor has it ever come 
into use. The shells of the jienrl oyster 
are the sul*>tnneu called mother of pearl. 
(See JVacrc.) There is a very curious 
passage in Philostratus (Vila Apollon.), in 
which Apollonius the philosopher relates 
that the inhabitants or the shores of the 
Red sou, after having calmed the sen by 
means of oil, dove after the shellfish, en¬ 
ticed them, by means of shine bait, to open 
their shells, and, having pricked the,ani¬ 
mals with a sharp-pointed . instrument, 
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received the liquor that flowed from them 
in small holes mode in an iron vessel, in 
which it hardened into real pearls. .The 
’ Chinese at present cause a certain kind 
of muscles to form pearls. In the begin¬ 
ning of summer, when the' muscles re¬ 
pair to the surface of the water, and open 
their shells, five or six small beads made 
of mother of pear), and strung on a thread, 
are thrown into each of them. At the end 
of the year, when the muscles are drawn 
up and opened, the beads nrO' found cov¬ 
ered with a pearly crust, in such a man¬ 
ner that they have a perfect resemblance 
to real pearls. The truth of this, says 
Beckmann, in his History of inventions, 
cannot lie doubled. (Sec vol. ii of the 
English translation of Beckmann.) In 
the same work curious tacts respecting 
the discovery of Liiuurus, and other points 
connected with this subject, ate found un¬ 
der the head Artificial Pearls. 

. Pearl Asti. The common name for 
carbonate of potash. (See Potassium.) 

Pearl, Mother ok. (See Nacre.) " 

Pearl Powder. (See Jiismuth , vol. ii, 
p. 117.) 

Pearlstone. (See Pitchstonc.) 

Peasants’ War. A war of the (jermnu 
peasantry in Sunliia and Franconia, after¬ 
wards ulso in Saxony and Thuringia. 
Against the:'Oppressive taxes and services 
under which they languished. As early 
as the end of the 15th and the beginning 
of the Kith centuries, opposition was made 
to the bond-services in some places, and 
to the insupportable exactions of the no- 
'hiiity in others. The reformation in reli- 
• gion, which now excited universal at¬ 
tention, gave men the example of ex- 
■ amining established usages, and a new 
. desire lor a better condition arose among 
the oppressed peasantry. The clergy anil 
the nobility were deaf to their, call; hut 
the successful struggle 'fur liberty in 
Switzerland gave them hope. The peas¬ 
ants of Alsace revolted, and, in 1513 
and 1514, those of Wurtemhcrg. John 
Bdhmc, a young man of the territory of 
Wlirzburg, declared that th6 Virgin had 
announced to' him, tliat liberty and equal¬ 
ity were now to he introduced among 
men; the earth was to be oqually free for 
the use of all. 40,060 men are said to 
have collected around him, from Franco¬ 
nia, Huahia, Bavaria, and the Rhine, llu 
directed his followers to appear armed on 
a certain evening, without their wives and 
'children. He was, however, arrested by! 
the bishop < of Wurzburg. But '40,000 
men marched to his rescue against the 


castle of Wlirzburg. They were routed/’ 
and BShme, with several othersj executed. 
In 1525, the peasants rose again, aiid 
sent 12 articles to Wurzburg, in which 
they maintained the justice of their 
complaints. They -principally wished, 1. 
to elect their own curates; 2. that the 
tithes should he appropriated solely to the 
/maintenance of their curates; 3. that feu¬ 
dal services should he altolished; 4. that ^ 
hunting and Ashing should no longer In; 
the exclusive privilege of princes and no¬ 
bles; 5, that the feudal services should be 
more accurately determined, aiul the lord 
should not arbitrarily demand service from 
his vassal, &c.—The, bishop promised to 
fulfil these demands; but the peasantry, 
who sus{M!Cted liis intentions, took up 
arms, ami oven the citizens, whom ho ■ 
called to his assistance, took their part. Af¬ 
ter Easter, in 1525, the peasantry in nrms 
marched against Wurzburg; the bishop 
fled to Heideltierg. They look Wurzburg, 
mid proceeded to hum and ravage the 
country around, hut were beaten near 
Kdnigshofen and Hulzdorf; SKKK) peasants 
were killed, or taken prisoners, and after¬ 
wards put to death. Wiir/.hurg was com¬ 
pelled to Surrender to the conquerors, and 
the bishop returned there June H, 1525. 
This war was not suppressed in Franconia 
and Suahiu till after it had cost tint lives 
of more than 50,000 peasants, without 
their attaining their aim—the dimiiiulioii 
of their burthens—which, on the contrary, 
were in sotpe places increased. The trou¬ 
bles in Franconia and Huahia wore suc¬ 
ceeded by the peasants’ war in Haxony aiul 
Thuringia, which was principally excited 
by Thomas Mutizcr. (q. v.) (See also the 
History of the Peasants' War, by Hartorius.) 

Peat. (See Fuel.) 

Peccary. , (See Appendix, end of this 
volume.) 

Peculation; the term, in the Roman 
law, for the embezzlement of public, ■ 
money belonging either to the govern¬ 
ment or to communities. Under pecula¬ 
tion, also, was comprised the adulteration 
of gold, silver, or any metal belonging to 
government. Connected with it, by a law 
of the dictator; Ctesar, were the crimen de 
residuis (if a person had received public 
'money for a certain purpose, and did not 
apply it for the same), uud th esacrUegium 
(the theft or misappropriation of money 
or other things sacred to a god). In most 
governments, the embezzlement of public 
money bv public, officers is severely pun¬ 
ished. Peculation and treason were, by ' 
the French charter of' 1614, the only 
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«ri«\ea for which a minister was impeach¬ 
able. (For further' information, see the 
article Embezzlement.) 

Pkculiuji. The Roman slave, widi 
every thing belonging to him, was, at first, 
the property of his master; but ut a later 
period, a slave was permitted to liuve a 

f iroperty in a jiortioii of the proceeds of 
■is labor, as an incentive to diligence. 
This was styled his peculium ; and masters 
were in the habit of making agreements 
with their slaves, who exercised some art 
or . trade, that, if they gained a certain sum, 
they should lie allowed to purchase their 
freedom with it; and such contracts were 
supported by law. The property of chil¬ 
dren who were still under the power of 
their father, was also called peculium ; and 
in this, too, the earlier severity of the Ro- 
mau law gradually gave place to milder 
previsions. Whatever the children re¬ 
ceived from their father ( peculium profecti- 
tium) was the father’s property, and might 
lie at any time resumed by him ;■ but the 
children bad the use and management of 
it. What the children received from oth¬ 
ers, as presents, &c. [pcadium adventitium), 
was, in u peculiar sense, their own; but the 
father hail the disposition and use oi'ir, un¬ 
less an express condition had been made to 
the contrary (peculium advent ilium irregu- 
lare). Every thing was free from this ju¬ 
risdiction of the lather which the soil ob¬ 
tained in war or for warlike uses ( peculium 
castnmc), or in the service of the state 
(peculium quasi cast reuse). 

Pedagogue, with the Romans and 
Greeks ; a slave, who curried the chil¬ 
dren of his master to school. Since 
slaves and fivedmeu often made attain¬ 
ments in science, they were frequently 
used as tutors; and the Greek word peda¬ 
gogue thus came, at a later period, to sig¬ 
nify a teacher of children. In English, 
the idea of pednniry is generally connect¬ 
ed with it; but the Germans use the word 
for any man who stinfies ami practises sci¬ 
entifically the education of the young. 
There is no corresponding word in Eng¬ 
lish, the words instructer, or teacher, 
which are commonly used, not implying 
necessarily that lie who teaches is scien¬ 
tifically trained. By pedagogics the Ger¬ 
mans designate the science of education 
so much cultivated by them. This was 
first treated as a separate branch by the 
Greeks and Romans, among whom Plato, 
Aristotle, Xenophon, Plutarch and Quin¬ 
tilian became the teachers of future jn- 
structers. In the middle ages, school in¬ 
struction was confined to the conveuts, to 
which all remnants of civilization had fled. 
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The science of education after that made 
but slow advances, until the reformation 
broke down so many of the obstacles to 
human progress. The Germans, English 
and French have, of lute, contributed aw. 
to the advancement of this science. 

■ Pedal 11 a lie. (See Harp.) 

■ Pedals ; the keys played by the feci 
(nonce the name), In which the deejicsr 
'bass pip«*s of an organ are put in motion. 
They generally do .not much exceed an 
octave. (See Organ.) Long since the 
axial was used under a harpsichord, and 
atelv it bus been employ ed to strengthen 
the tones of the piano. 1 n the ca.M.> of 
the harp, the pedal serves to elevate the 
notes half a lone. 

Pkdke ; two rivers of Si.nth Carolina, 
the larger called the (Inal l*cdtc, and the 
smaller the Little Ped>r. The Great IV 
dee rises in South Carolina, where it i» 
called the Yivlkin, and runs south-boiith- 
eiL'it into Wiiiyavv hay, near Georgetown, 
and eounnutiientes with the Atlantic 
twelve miles below Georgetown. It i* 
navigable tor boats of sixty or seventy' toils 
about £00 miles. The Little l’eilee risen 
in North Carolina, and unites with the 
Great Pedoo thirty-two miles above its 
mouth. 

Pkdeli, (Low Latin UdtUus, liom the 
Saxon bidrle ); the German, name lor cer¬ 
tain inferior executive oUieers, now only 
used for such as are attached to German 
universities. The origin of the English 
word beadle is the same. The pidell is 
constantly at war with the students, and 
is therefore quite a classical person in the 
reminiscences of German collide life. 

Pedestal. (See Architecture, vol. i, p, 

.mj 

Pediment. (See Architecture, vol. i, p 
SH) 

Pf.dohaitists. (Sue Baptists.) 

■ Pkdiuza, Manuel Gome/, ex-president 
of the Mexican republic, after having tak 
en part in the war of independence, and 
served under Iturbide (without, however, 
approving his measures), was, in I(£25, ap¬ 
pointed secretary of* war by president Vit- 
toria. General' PedniVa rendered the 
greatest services in this department by the 
zeal and ability with which he carried in¬ 
to execution the measures adopted by the 
congress for the organization of the mili¬ 
tia, and the economy which he introduced 
into the eX[M?nditures of that branch of the 
government. The lieeiitiousand turbulent 
soldiery were reduced to rigid discipUiic^ind 
the troops of the line were well clothed and 
regularly ]Miil, and ikept in strict subjection, 
to the civil government. The term of 
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Vittoria’s presidency was to expire in 
April, 1829. *Tlie election of his succcs- 
' sor was, by 'the constitution, fixed for the 
September preceding. Mexico, as is well 
known, was then divided into two parties, 
in a high state of excitement—the Yorki- 
nos and Escoccses. (See Mexico.) Geu- 
' era! Guerrero was tho candidate support* 

* d hy the former, and general Pedroza by 
the latter. After an arduous contest, a ’ 
(Kirtiou of the inore moderate Yorkiiios 
having given their votes-to the Escocescs 
• candidate, he was elected hy a majority 
of two votes over his rival. Of the vio¬ 
lent manner in which this election was an¬ 
nulled, nnd general Guerrero placed in the 
presidency, wc have given an account in , 
the article Mexico. General Pedraza was 
allowed to retire from the country, dud, in 
Aland), 1891), arrived in England, whence 
lie went to the continent. He soon after 
returned to America.—Sen his Manifesto, 
o sea Jiesena rfe su Vida jmblica (New Or¬ 
leans, 1831). * 

Pkoko I, ’Antonio Jose d’Alcantara,* 
dom, ex-emperor of Brazil, son of John 
VJ (q. v.), king Qf Portugal, and ‘elder 
brother of dom Miguel (q. v.), actual king 
of Portugal, was born at Liston, October 
19, 1798, and, in 1808, was taken, with the 
rest of the royal ftmiily, to Brazil. The 
character of dom Pedro is thus drawn in 
u contemporary publication:—“In other 
.respects, os well ns in this particular (the 
grant of a constitution to Portugal), his 
measures indicate that lie is no ordinary 
■•■■mail. Tyrant ns lie is, it would seeirKhut, 
in estalilisliing his monarchy ih the new 
ivorld, he ceased to partake of the inca¬ 
pacity which marks so many of die royal 
families of Eumfie. The blood of Bra- 
ganzu is regenerated on American soil. 
'Pedro is reputed to be conversant with 
science pud the arts, more tlian is becoming 
in a legitimate {since. lie is dissolute m 
his morals, it is true, and cruel’in his tem¬ 
per ; btir, on the other hand, he isbrfive, &nd 
' careless of danger, and zealously watches, 
iq ]>crsoi)',over the" concerns of his army and 
navy, witli, an,energy deserving a better 
cause. .Highly gifted in personal appear¬ 
ance, lie adds to it an (enterprise of action, 

' vigor of intellect, and robustness of in¬ 
stitution, which well qualify hjin for the - 
high part which he sustains in the political 
drama of South America.” At an early* 
age, he conceived a strong predilection for 
music, for which lie showed a decided tal¬ 
ent. He not only learned to plfty ou.n va¬ 
riety of Instruments, but composed much 
, pf the music for liis fhtherV chapel, and- 

has also written and set to music One of 

> 


the most popular Brazilian songs. On the 
mum of his father to Portugal, in 1891, 
dom Pedro remained in Brazil, as princc- 
rogeht; but, in the next year, Brazil de- 
clared itself independent, and the prince * 
assumed .the title of emperor. The histo¬ 
ry of tlii9 revolution, and of tliereigii of 
Pedro, will be fmiud in the articles Brazil, 
and Banda Oriental. His imperial titlS,; 
was aeknpwledged, in 1825, by John VI, ■ 
who, dying in 1826, also left him tin* 
crown .of Portugal. The emperor, how¬ 
ever; aftpr granting a constitution to Por¬ 
tugal, resigned the* crown to his daughter 
doiia Maria (bom in 1819), :uid appointed 
his sister regent of Portugal. ' (See Migu¬ 
el, and PortugaL) Pedro had married, in 
1817, LeopoTdinC, arch-duchCss of Aus¬ 
tria, daughter of the emperor Francis I, 
by whom he had five children, among' 
whom were tho princess dofia Maria and * 
dom Pedro II, present emperor of Brazil 
(horn 1825). She died in 1826, a reputed _ 
victim of his attachment for the marchio¬ 
ness of Santos, to whom, also, it is said,, 
was owing a change of ministry which • ■ 
took place at about that time. His second . 
wifii (whom he nmrricil in 1829) was 
Amelia, princess of Leucliteubcrg (born 
18J2). After the close of the wur for tho 
Banda Oriental (1828), the attention of the 
ernjieror was principally drawn to the set¬ 
tlement of Portugal, aud to the domestic 
concerns of 'the empire, the finances of 
which were in a very emtiarrasseil condi¬ 
tion. The elements of democracy were 
largely mixed up with imperial principles. 
The gold and silver of the country had 
entirely vanished, and there was no cur¬ 
rency but pajier, which would not circu¬ 
late lieyotid the capital, and large pieces 
of copper, which bore a discount of forty 
per cent; and die people were in a high 
state of excitement lest the extinction of 
die constitution in Portugal wus but a 
prelude to a siinilur event hi Brazil. 
These and other, * circumstances grad-' 
ually alienated the publie mind, and, in' 
April, 1830, the nation had'become divid¬ 
ed into the constitutionalists or republi¬ 
cans, who were Brazilians, and absolutists, 
who were Portuguese. At attempt which 
was made to induce the troojis to declare 
the emperor absolute* foiled, and he now, 
in appearance, embraced the constitution¬ 
al (wrty. In March, 1831, while on a*. 
tour in the mining districts, dom Pedro 
■made use of language which offended 
aud alarmed the liberal party, .and on his 
return to Rio,, there were manifestations ■ 
of popular excitement, in which the troops 
. joined. The rigor which he used on this 
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’ signifies a nobleman in England ; in' ny, hnd the prince coimts, Continued to 
Franco, it dignities (hose nobles who have appear on days of state and of-the admlu- 
a treat in the upper hotike. in the article islrution of justice; and when standing 
f Great J.iritnin i division Constitution, we 'courts {parliaments, q.v.)grew out of these. 

have spoken of the (tower of the house they retained their, seats, until they were 
'•'* of peers of England. In the article Par- gradually displacedby tiie preponderance 
Inimetil, wo have touched upon the, forms of the- professional members. The an- 
«f transacting business in the house of cient peerage, however, has several times- 
lonls. In this article legislature, Houses - acted as a- judicial tribunal in the case of 
of, additional remarks on this house the trial -of princes of the realm; Ibrin- 
may be found. We shall here nay a few stance, when king John of Faiglund, in 
words on the history and privileges of 1200, was cited to apjicar on uecount of 
the peerage.—The dignity pud privileges the ninrder of his nephew, Arthur of Bril- 
of (leers (pares curiae, pares regni) origin- (any, and was declared Jo have forfeited 
' ated with the growth of the feudal sys- ■ his tief of Brittany. Instead of the old 
tent. The members of communities in peerages, the territories of which wen- 
ancient times, the 'comjwnious of the united with the crown, now ones were 
Herzoge (dukes), the. assemblies of the chief created; among others the dukedom of 

- men ununig the people (the tf’itknagr- .llrittauy, the counties of Artois and Anjou. 
mote of llte Anglo-Saxons, pud the campus in I2bti. the new duchy of Burgundy, for 
Martius of the Franks), are not the s^ame Philip the Bold, in Idtil, winch were tol¬ 
as tlie poets of later times. But in the lowed liv the creation of other dignities, in 
feudal system, the principle was (level- the beginning merely for princes of the 

f’opwl, that every association should lake blood, but since 155J, also lot* other emi- 
eare of its own aftairs, including the judi- 'unit persons. Under Louis -XIV, the 
cial decision of disputes among them- number of peers (dues it pairs) was still 
selves n/id with their superiors; and it increased; yet, besides their rank, a seat in 
became an obligation as well a* a privi- die parliament, was their only prhilege, 
legti of the vassal to appear at the court Among these new jicerages .was that of 
of the immediate Prd, on days of state the archbishop of Paris, who, as a secular 
and of the .administration of justice, peer, was called duke of St. Cloud: dm 
Thusu were the parts curiae; and the most ancient was the duke of IJ/es, of the 
institution was extended from the court year 1572; the latest the English duke of 
of the king to the principalities nitd lord- Richmond. There wen*' thirty-seven of 
ships of-the spiritual and secular batons, them. At the coronation, the. ancient 
Jn France-, ut the time, of the revolution twelve peers were represented. The mv- 
by which Hugh Capet ascended the olution of the Iasi i-cnuiry, of course, uhol- 
tltronoin 087, there w;ero hut seven seeu- islteif the Fmne.li peerage: hut Louis 

- lar princes . immeditfre vassals of die XVlIl reestablished it after the model of 
crown—the dukes of France, Burgundy,. that of England, by the charter of IPI4. 
Aquitaine and Normandy, autl the. counts In die article ,Frame, we have given their 

- of Flanders, Toulouse atld Champagne, privileges, and the right of the, crown to 
. When,the duke of France became king, establish ..them. Villele created, under 
there remained but six, to whom were Charles X, 7G new peers at once (see Vil- 
' .added the archbishop of Khciiqs ns, spin- Ule); and when the charter was amended 
itual primate of France, and the bishop inconsequence of the revolution of IHBO, 
qf Laon, with the title of, duke, those of several changes were made in relation to 
Beauvais, Neyon and Chalons, with that the peers, and,by a special provision, “all 
of count, and ut a later period, under Louis tho creations of peers during the'reign of 
■■ VII, also tljis bishop .of Itangres, lie- Cluirles X are declared null uiul void 
cause their dioceses were Situated within - they amounted to -ninety-three. It was 
. tho immediate domains of the crown, provided, also, that article 2d of the cfiai- 
Tltis ancient peerage did not efcist long, ter should undergo a fresh examination 
■ and the members were rather titular digui-. during'the. session of JBSl. That article 
*' Jarree thatl active instruments in the ail- runtf thus:' “ The nomination of tlici peers 
?• ministration of the realm. • The ancient , of France belongs to the king. - Their 
• principalities of, peers were,' by degrees; ' number & unlimited t he can vaiy their 
united,with the crown,only the spiritual 'dignities,-anil name them peers for lift, or 
-/ lords maintained tliejj titles. However,' - make, tliem hereditary, at his pleasure.” 
*■ tire immediate vassals'of the principalities, The new law abolishing hereditary peer-' 
; of the king as former duke of Fraihic, of ' age very readily passed the chamber of 
,, the dukesof Quicnpe, Normandy, Britta- - deputies; but- its fate in the house of peers 
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was not settled until thirty-six new 
{Mjcrs wtore created lor life, Nov. ID, ltS.U.‘ 
It finally passed this house Hoc. 28, by a 
majority of 83. It was a radical fault, in 
the French 'charter of J8I4, to establish a 
peerage after tin* model of the English, 
w iiiIsr none of-the foundations, on which 
the English pci-rage rests, exists iji Franco. 
Napoleons judgment on this point was 
very correct, lie said to Benjamin Con¬ 
stant, “Tlic peerage is not in harmony with 
the .present state of public opinion. It 
would wound, die pride of the army; it 
would deprive the expectation of llu;*par¬ 
tisans of equality; it would raise against 
■is a thousand individual pie tensions, 
Where do yon expect me to find jhe cie- 
jnents of aristocracy which the peerage 
requires? The ancient (brumes art* hos¬ 
tile ; several of the modem ones dishon¬ 
orable. Six or seven .illustrious names do 
not suffice. Without remembrances, with¬ 
out historical eclul, without large properties, 
on what would my pecrtige rest ? That 
->f England is something totally difterent: 
if is above the people, hut it has not been 
against it. it was the nobles who -gave 
liberty to England. The groat charter 
• omesfrom them ; they have grown great 
with the constitution, and have been bom 
with it. Hill within thirty years my 
mushrooms of p.-ers would he nothing 
hut soldiers or ehamhi-rlains. Von would 
only set) a camp or a chamber.” In 
England, the peerage originated as in 
France. This dignity belongs to the live 
degrees of nobility (duke, marquis, earl, 
viscount tutd baron), by right, which is 
not the -case with the French nobili¬ 
ty, though the idea of misnllinnrc does uot 
prevail by tuiy menus to the stupe extent 
in England as on the continent of Europe.* 
in the beginning, all the crown vassals ap¬ 
peared at court bu the days of state, ami 
attended the diets ; afterwards outy those 
who were sunnnouqd to appear by writ. 
This custom grew at length into a rule, 
anti the summonses were .considered 
proofs of hereditary peerage. There is 
one lordship—the borough of Arundel— 
•which confers the dignity of carl on its 
possessor by prescription. In regard to 
all other titles, the peerage is personal, and 
descends iu u direct line from, .male to 
male. The chief privileges of peers -.are 
that of a-seat in the house of lords, of a 
trial by persons of noble' birth, in case of- 
indictments lor treasonand felony, ahd mis¬ 
prision thereof, and of iftemptiou from ar¬ 
rest in civil cases. The number of Catholic - 

* JVfws Foote is the sixth actress starriod to aa , 
English peer. 
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peers in Great Britain and Ireland is 18. 
fhc expenses attendant on the creation of 
a peer in England, including the tecs paid 
at the herald’s office, 6u\, amount to £OOU. 

1'ccASL's j a winged horse, sprang from 
the blood of jlledueu,when Perseus bail cut 
oft her head. He received his nanus from 
liis being burn, according to llosiod, near 
the sources (nnyot) ofili*- ocean. As soon 
as horn, lie loft the earth, and flew up into ‘ 
heaven; or rather, according to Ovid, he 
fixed his residence on mount Helicon, 
where, by striking the earth with his foot, 
he instantly raised a fountain, which was 
called, llipporrcnc. He lieraiue the favor¬ 
ite. of the Muses, and. living afterwards 
tamed by Neptune or Minerva, in* was 
given to Hclleroplion to conquer the Chi- 
niiera. {See Hipimnaun.) No sooner was 
this monster destroyed, Ilian Pegasus 
threw down his rider, because he attempt¬ 
ed to fly to heaven. 'Phis net of temerity 
in llellerophon wav punished by Jupiter, 
who sent till insect to torment Pegasus, 
which occasioned the melancholy fall of 
bis rider. Pegasus etmriuucd his flight 
up to heaven, and was placed among tho 
,constellations by Jupiter. Perseus, ac¬ 
cording' to Ovid, was mounted no the 
horse Pegasus, when lie destroyed tin; sen 
monster, which was going to devour An¬ 
dromache. 

Pk«o, or Ilnur ; till l?I>7, u kingdom of 
Asia, now a province of the Birman em¬ 
pire (q. v.\ hounded north by A mean and 
Ava, cast and south by Kium anil the sea, 
:md west by pari of Aracau and the hay 
of He-ngal. Pegu seems to be a level 
country, without any considerable moun¬ 
tains, excepting somiS which surround it, 
and serve for u frontier towards flic land, 
but is liable to be invaded not ouly by sea, 
but aloO by laud, by means of ihe riviuu 
which make their jmssuge through those 
momitains. The two principal livers are 
the Irrawaddy mid .Sitang. The air ia 
healthy: the soil very fertile in rice, com, 
fruit mid roots; if likewise produces good 
tiinlter of net end kinds. Tito country 
abdhutla With elephants,.buflaioes, gnats, 
hogs aud oilier animals: here is alum-- 
dance of wild giuue, and deer iu great * 
plenty. There are niinus not only of iron, 
tin. -and gausa, or lead, which passes for 
money, bijt also of rubies, diamonds and 
sapphires. The rubies are the best in the 
world; but the diamonds an; small. But 
the most valuable production is teak tiro--- 
ber,- for ship-building. The principal 
ports arc Rangoon, Sirian and Negrete..’ 
The inhabitants are mostly idolaters of the 
sect of Budda. Pegu was formerly the 
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capital ; Ion. W 42' R; Iat..l8° 5f N.; 
population, 7000. This city, in the year 
J600,. was splendid, Wgc anil populous, 
suppo^-d to contain 150,00(1 inhabitants. 
According to some Europeans, ,\vho saw 
it in its greatest splendor, it was vety spa¬ 
cious,, (air and strong, surrounded with 
stone walls and very wide ditches. It 
was divided inio two cities, the old and 
new; in the old lived the merchants and 
strangers; and, as the houses wen; otiiy 
built with wood, or Iiamhoo canes, covered 
with tiles, each had a warehouse of briek, 
arched, to secure the goods from (ires,which 
were frequent here. The new city, in¬ 
habited by the king, the nobility and the 
[icople of fashion, was extensive and pop¬ 
ulous ; its figure square; ami in each side 
of the wall were live gates of stone, with 
many gilded towers by the side of it for- 
posting sentries. It was encompassed 
with broad ditches, in which were bred 
crocodiles, to deter people from wailing 
over them. The. king's palace stood in 
the midst of this now city, built like a for¬ 
tress, with walls anil ditches. Jn 1757, 
Pegu waH destroyed by Alomprn, the Bir¬ 
man emperor; !hj< the temples were left 
standing, and flic temple of Shonnadoo 
still exists as a monument of the greatness 
of its ancient inonandis. Tt stands upon 
two quadrangular terraces, of which the 
lower is 10 feet high, the upper, 20 loot. 
The sides of the former are each 1391 feel 
in length, of ihc latter, (>84. The temple 
is a massive pyramid of brick and mortar, 

, without any excavation or aperture, octag- 
‘ oiud at the base, each side of which nmas- ' 
ores 1(12 feet. A projecting part round 
the base is suruiounted with 57 turrets, 27 
feetjiiglp On this sbfiuls a second projec¬ 
tion, surmounted by 58 similar towers. 
The whole is crow mil by a Tee or iron 
summit, on which is u gilt umbrella, 
5ti feet in circumference, yttJO feet from 
tlie ground. TJu) Tee is gilt, and l>envuih 
- it hang numerous bells, which the wind 
keeps.constantly ringing. Jn each angle 
of the upper terrace are' temples, 67 leet 
, high, roseinbljug die principal tentffle. 
‘All around the stO]>s are innumerable im¬ 
ages oi* GoUumu av Uuddu. The priests 
say that the Shoemadoo was begun fJOOO 
years ago. 

PsttLiT. (See,Pdrsian Lctngwigc.) 

Pr.ivtis, orTciiiJosKO; a deep lake, be r 
tween die Russian governments of Livo- 
' , uia, EstliOuin,, Pskov and St,. Petersburg 
(80 versts long by 80‘broad). I,t is con-' 

. ue<;ft.;d with lake Pskov, or Pleskov, by a 
’ narrow channel, with lake Yirtss by the 1 
’, Etio, and .with the gulf of Finland by the 


Nurova or Narva. In the brilliant days of 
the IJansa, it had considerable navigation. 

Peishwau. (See Alahr&tlas.) 

Pkkan. (See Weasel.) 

Pekan-Nut. (See Walnut.) 

Pekimi, or Pekin ; a city of China, cap¬ 
ital of the empire, situated in a very fer¬ 
tile plain, 20 leagues distant from the 
great wall ; Ion. .116° 23' E.; lat. 39° 54' 
JV. The city encloses an area of fourteen 
square miles, exclusive, of the suburbs, 
-aud is divided into two towns, die one in- . 
habited by Tartars, and the other by Chi¬ 
nese. The Chinese city has a wall of 
its own, enclosing an area of nine 
square mill's. The estimated population 
of Pekitjg, says sir G. Taunton, was ear¬ 
ned in the last century, by die Jesuit 
Grimaldi, to IliJgHXOOO. Anotheri mis¬ 

sionary reduces, at least that of the Tartar 
rilv, to 1,250,000; according to the best 
information given to ll«; embassy, the 
whole was about 3,0(l(),b(>0; but this num¬ 
ber is probably exaggerated. The low 
houses of Peking seem scarcely sufiieienl 
tor so vast a population; hut \ery little 
room is occupied by ii Chinese family, at 
least, in the middling and lower ek.-ses of 
life. Jn their houses there are no super¬ 
fluous .'qmrliiieuts. A Chinese dwt Hingis 
generally surrounded by a wall six or sev¬ 
en ii-et high; wiihiy tliis enelo.-.tiv a 
whole family, of three general icim, with 
all their respective wives and ehildreu, will 
frequently be found. One small morn nr 
made to serve for the individuals of each 
branch of the family, sleeping in different 
beds, divided only by mats hanging from 
the ceiling. (hie common room is used lor 
eating. Peking contains thirty-three tem- 
des, eight public altars, as the altars of 
leaven and earth (on the Cornier of which 
da' omperAr sacrifices in summer, the lat¬ 
ter jn winter),’‘those of eternal life, of the 
rtm, of the moon, and of agriculture, 
two‘Catholic cfiprelq-s (Portuguese and, 
French),several monasteries, two Russian-, 
Greek churches, with a monastery (whose 
archimandrite, and eight monks, usually 
selected from the pupils of the Russian 
seminaries, are changed every four years;, 
four of dip latter learn the Chinese and 
Mautchoo languages, and nrc'deslined for 
iiite.rjueteiw), four mosques, a foundling 
hospital, .twenty-six tribunals, and 10,000 
palaces. ‘ .The name Peking, which signi- 
lie? the northern court f is given' to distin¬ 
guish it from Nanking, or the southern 
court. ■ The einp#nr formerly resided in 
the latter; .but the Tartars,-a restless and 
' warlike people, Obligcd'the prince to re- 
- move his court to the northern provinces. 
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tliat be might more effectually repel tlie 

incursions oftluisc barlwrians, by opposing 
to themthe numerous militia tliut he gen¬ 
erally keeps around 1 his person. This 
capital lorn is an exact square, anti is divid¬ 
ed into two cities: the-first is inhabited by 
Chinese, the second by Tartars. These two 
cities, without including the suburbs, are six 
leagues in circ.umferf!uue. The walls of the 
Tartar city are very lolly, and so thick, that 
" twelve horsemen in%lit easily rule abreast 
upon them; with spacious towers at inter¬ 
vals, a bow-sliot distant from one another, 
ami large enough-to contain bodies of re¬ 
serve in ease ofnecessity. The city has nine 
gates, which arc lofty, and well arched; 
over them are large pavilion-roofed towers, 
divided into nine stories, each having sev¬ 
eral ajierutres or port-holes; .tin 1 , lower 
story forms a large jiull, lor the use of the 
soldiers and ollicers who quit guard, and 
those ap|K>inted to relieve them, Before, 
each gate a spare is left of more than 
3d() feet; this is a kind of place of‘firms, 
enclosed by a semicircular wall, equal in 
height and thickness to tliat surrounding 
the city. The great mail which ends 
here, is commanded hy a petition-roofed 
tower, like the first, in such u manner 
tliat, as die cannon of the former can hat¬ 
ter the houses of the city, those of the 
latter cun sweep the adjacent country. 
The streets of Peking are straight, the 
principal ones about 120 feet wide, a lull 
league in length, aud bordered with shops. 
It is astonishing msec the. immense con¬ 
course of people that continually (ills 
them, am! the confusion caused hy the pro¬ 
digious number of horses, camels, mules, 
and carriages,which cross or meet each oth¬ 
er. It is very singular that, in all this pro¬ 
digious concourse, 'no women are ever 
seen, '[’lie emperor's palace stands in the ; 
middle of the Tartar city. It presents a 
large assemblage of # vAsf bu ildings, exten¬ 
sive courts and magnificent gardens, and 
is shut up on all sides hy a double wall; 
the intervening space being occupied hy 
hoi mm belonging to the officers of the 
court, eunuclus, aud by different tribunals. 
The exterior circumference of this irn-, 
incuse palace is reckoned a league and a 
halt' Although the Chinese architecture 
lias no resemblance to that! of Kprope, the 
imperial palace of •Peking does fipt foil to : 
strike beholders, by its extern, grandeur, 
and the regular disposition., of its upart- 
1 incuts. The royal hat), called^ ToiJvtpUtn, 
or' die hall of the. -grand union f is .built... 
upon a terrace, obout 1ft feet in height, in- 
crusted' with white marble, • and- oma- 
. mented with balustrades of excellent work- . 


mauship. This hail is almost square, and 
almut JdO feet in length. The ceiling is 
carved, varnished green, ami loaded with 
gdt dragons, covered with coarse carpet-x 
after the Turkish mannerbut the walls 
have no kind of ornament, neither tapes- 
tiy, lustres, nor paintings. The throne, 
which isin the middle of the hall, consists 
ol a pretty high alcove, exceedingly neat. 

.It jins no inscription hut 1111 * character 
C7ri«g,which signifies /ai/y, pi rfecl,<ri rlUni. 

Pkoauianism is tliat theological view 
which denies the total corruption of men, 
attributed to the fall of Adam {original 
sin), and declares mnnV natural capacity 
sufficient for the exercise of* Christian du¬ 
ties and virtues, provided he have hut tut 
earnest purpose to do well. It does not 
exclude iiulh in divine assistance toward.* 
man's improvement, but lielicvcs this as 
shtancc will lie granted U»those only who 
strive to improve themselves. This view ^ 
was hroaclied by die English tnniijt 1’ela- ™ 
gins, who, in the fifth century, resided in * 
Home, with the reputation of great learn¬ 
ing and an uuspoUcd lift-, and ik’d limn 
tliat city when if W!is rJo-n by the <hulls, 
in -10y, with his friend «Krlcstus, to Sicily, 
and thence to Africa, where. Augustine 
(q. V.) dei-la red him a heretic; in which 
several African synods concurred. IV- 
Ingius travelled to Jerusdem, and them 
elosiid his lift: in tranquillity, in the year 
420, at the age of ninety* yearn. The 
philosophical soundness and noble think - 
ness of his writings, together with ids 
own great virtue ill a time of universal 
and deep-rooted corruption, procured ma¬ 
ny adherents to his opinions, which at el! 
times have been considered, hy some of 
the purest and most reflecting men, as the 
only ones Worthy of the Deity, lie never 
.attempted to found a heretical urdisseiitirig 
sect, yet the,Pelagians, whose views were 
formally condemned at tin; council of 
Ephesus, in 4-tI, and the Semi-Pelagians, 
founded by Jolm < Russian US at Marseilles ■ 
(died ill -iy3), vvJio some-what modified 
the orthodox dogma of the .utter insufti- 
deucy of man's nature lor virtue, occupy 
a very important place in ecclesiastical 
history. Respecting -the various form* 
and names, under which the contest of the 
rigid doctrines of Augustine with themilder ■ 

;views of PWagius has Ijeen renewed in 
the Christian church, see the tiriieto 
Grace; see also Wigger’f. PragnndixrJif 
Darxtcllung ilex Jlugusltiiwiw vnd Pela- 
gianismus - (Berlin, 1821), Moshehtn’s. fie-.' ‘ 
clexiaslical llixlory, &■<:. 

Pkuasgiass ; die oldest inhabitants, of ‘ 
Greece, (q. V.) Tltey dwelt frog in the 
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Peloponnesus, whither they were proba- 

■ My driven from the coasts of Asia Minor, 
by the islands, or through Thrace and 

■ Thessaly, They lived ' in wandering 
hordes, without any political union,' and 
vvorshipi*od u rude stone, or a head with A 
pointed heard, w liich was set upon it, as 

, tiie image of the Deity. They were se¬ 
cured from the invasion of otliol hordes, 
by the boggy and mountainous nature of 
tiie peninsula; and two nil ms of them, 
who established their residenco on the 
herders of the gulf of Corinth, abandoned 
their barbarous manners earlier than the 
otiien*. Here arose tiie kingdoms of Ar¬ 
gos and Sieyoit, where In'uchus anil J’ho- 
rmieus reigned. Peiasgus, the grandson 
of the luUcr, founded a nomadic suite in 
Arcadia; lumen the tradition, that those. 
Arcadian hordes received tiie name of Pc- 
lusfriaus from hint, which was afterwards 
h given to ail the original inhabitants of nn- 
ycient Greece. From this Arcadian slate 
of Pelasgiaiis proceeded scM'rai colonics, 
particularly to Northern Thessaly, where 
their loaders. Acinous, Phtbius and IVIas- 
gns tiuinded ibe yitics <\ebaia, Phthiotis 
and J'elasgiotis-; They also established col¬ 
onies in the countries afterwiu-ds called 
Iheotia and Attica, and also in I’ 1 ,pirns and 
Italy. The celebrated Cyclopean walls 
are. their work, and ibcy nro renowned lor 
their skill in agriculture and the building 
of cities. They gradually became o.r- 
tinct. by wandering from (arecce, or 
. mingling with other clans. Notwith¬ 
standing the investigations' of learned 
antiquarians, much obscurity still hongs 
over the history of this {ample, and tito 
• quuic Vrlttsfriims seems to require .to lie 
taken in mom than one signification. 

Pulkus, son of /Eacus (q. v.), king of 
/Egina, and Endiis. Having nninton- 
- tioiiiiHy taken part in -the murder of his ‘ 
Half brother Phoeus, be fled with Tela¬ 
mon to Plitfiia, to flic court of Eurylhiou, 
the sojt of Actor, w1h> purified him trom 
the murder, and gave him biv.iiaughtcr in 
marriage, wirji a .third part of his king¬ 
dom. PeJeus bow went with Eurythion 
, to Culydon, to aid in huntiitg'die celebrat¬ 
ed boar. On this ex|>ediinm he accident¬ 
ally killed liis fathcr-iu-law with « javelin, 
which he aimed at the boar, ftpon this, \ 
ho fled to lolchos, to Acoxtus,'.wbo puri¬ 
fied him from the deed.* Astydantia, tho * 
wife of. Aastut*, became enamored of 
. him, and because Peleus refused to gratify 
her desires, aim accused him of a criminal 
" ..passion fdr htifc, aitd thus endeavored to 
make, him an object of hatred to her bus- ■ 
bund- uud to’ his own wifi.*. ' Antigone 

• ' i* 


hini]gherscif in despairbvft Acastos, un¬ 
willing to violate the laws of hospitality, 
selected a limiting party to go to mount 
Pclion, \yith the intention of having Pelri- 
us put to death. Overcome with fatigue, 
ho tell asleep on the mountain, and- Aca.v 
tns caused liis sword to ho taken from 
him, and then Unuid him, that he might 
become the prey of wild beasts. Hut 
Jupiter' sent Pluto to deliver him from bis 
lioitds, and when lie awoke, Chiron,’ his 
mothers father, brought hint hack his 
sword. lie then invaded lolchos with 
Jason, the Dioscuri, and a band of brave 
warriors, put Anisins to (light, ami the 
«pteen to tli atb. Thus he Itoonmc master 
of a part of Thessaly, The gods - re¬ 
warded his continence by giving iiirn. at 
tho suggestion of Themis. die nymph 
Thetis for a wile, of whom lie obtained 
possession by the assistance of Chiron. 
The nuptials were celebrated on mount 
Pclion,and honored with the presence of 
all the gods, who lirought rich bridal pi«»s 
ents. Neptune irave Peleus tin- immortal 
iiorses, ami Chiron the strong" spear, 
which afterwards served Achilles 1 ■of:ire 
the walls of Troy. Many ancient po ts 
celebrated tlie.se nuptials, of whose Mmgs 
only an echo remains to us in the ItyUhaio • 
mium of Catullus. Some later pm-* con¬ 
nected with this marriage the late of 
Troy, (See Kris.) Peleus. who, in-his 
youth, had is on present on the. Argonautic 
e\jH*(htion, now ruled the Myrmidons in 
Phthia.' Homer .calls him an eloquent, 
and.powerful' and wise man. Of nil the 
childn.it of Peleus and Thetis, Achiili ,s 
only reached rite age of manhood. P.-- 
leus educated him with Patroclus, who 
had fled to him lor safety, and reluctantly 
suffered liiiu to go to the siege of Troy. 
Thetis deserted bin., and he Imd tho 
' grief to survive his beloved son.' After Jus 
death, lie received divine honors, together 
witli Chiron, from the inhabitants of Pella, 
in Macedonia; and Pindar mentions him 
as one of the judges in Un* inthmaf regions, 

. Pkikw Islands, or PAf.voa: a cluster 
of Islands in die western ptui of the Pa- 
eilic ocean, situated between die Philip¬ 
pine islands, and the. Caroline islands. 
They an} about eighteen in number. In 
the year.1783, captain Wilson, command¬ 
er of the Antelope-packet, in tile -service 
Of the East India company, was wrecked 
on diis coast. These islabds were proba¬ 
bly first, noticed by some of the Spaniards 
of the Philippines^ and by them named'the 
Palaos .islands, frorii the tall palm-trees, 
which grow here in great abundance. 
The inhabitants had lieen represented as 
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inhuman and savogiyafid funding on hu¬ 
man tleah: captain Wilson, on tin; con¬ 
trary, found them hospitable, friendly and 
humane. These islands are lbng, hut 
narrow, of a moderate height, well cover¬ 
ed with wood, ui least such of tlw islands 
as captain Wilson’s people had an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing. They are bordered on the 
west side by a’ reef of coral. The coutt* 
try produces some sugar-canes. and great 
abundance of the bomlioo; likewise the 
turmeric, which the natives use ns u dvo, 
and with which 1 the women stain their 
skin. Mono of the islands which the 
English visited' luat any kind, of grain, 
nor any <piadru|«id whatever, except some 
brownish-gray rats which ran wild in 
the woods, and three or limr meagre 
eats, which were, seen in'some houses at 
i'olew. The islands, when viewed from 
the sea, exhibit high, rugged land, well 
covered with wood; the interior partis in 
many places moiiiiraiuotis, hut tfie i alleys 
are exfensiv c and beautiful, spreading be¬ 
fore the' eye many delicious prospects. 
The soil iy in genercd, rich. Lon. BM° 40' 
K.; lut. between (P 54' and t*’ lif N.— 
See ]\cate’s Arrount ofthr Pelcie Islands, 
and llochiu’s Supplunml In the decount 
(London, MKl). 

Pr-r.iAs; son of Neptune, king of IoIcJkm, 
in Thessaly, from the throne of which he 
drove its lawful possessor, his brother 
yLstni. He also removed his son Jason 
(q. v.), but perished on his return. A«- 
eording to tradition, lus own daughters, 
following the. advice of the cunning Rle- 
dea (<p \.), who promised to renew bis 
youth in her magical power, killed him, 
and boiled his dismembered remains in a 
caldron: some say tfutl Medea killed 
him herself His son and successor, 
Acastus, instituted splendid games in 
honor of the dead, in which some of the 
most, celebrated Argonauts bore off the 
prizes. • 

1’ki.ican [pdecanns, Lid.);. bill long, 
straight, bmud, much depressed; upper 
mandibles llnttencd, terminated by a nail, 
or very strong hook, the lower formed by 
two bony lirunchcs, Whieh arc depressed, 
flexible, ami united at the tip ; from'these 
branches is suspended a naked skin, in 
form of a pouch; face and throat naked ; 
nostrils-basal, in the form of narrow longi¬ 
tudinal slits; legs short, and strong; all.the 
.four toes connected by a web; wings of 
moderate dimensions. The pelicans, are 
large birds, which 'reside ou. rivers, lakes, 
or along the sea-coasts. Though excel¬ 
lent swimmers, they also occasionally 
perch en trees. They are gregarious, very 


fond of fish, and when harassed r»r pur¬ 
sued, readily reject, the contents of their 
stomach, like the gull irihe. They stoic 
up their .prey in their gtijar pond), from 
which it is gradually transferred into the 
wsophitgas, as the process of digestion 
goes ou. Though remarkable for their 
voracity, Mime, of'he species have been 
trained to fish in the service of mao. In 
external appearance the sy\cs very neai Iv . 
resetuliie each other. — P. oiwcrnlulas, Liu", 
A' e. \'iclnlr. arminumn pdinm: whin*, taint 
Iv ringed with flesh culoi.gallct wiilia bright, 
yellow pouch, '{'he sjitiriutis w ing» and 
first quill leathers are black. Tlx: 1 mg nr 
the. throat is flaccid. nicinbratruns, and 
capable of gnnit distention, length In-- 
tween five and si.\ 11 -it; extent of wing 
eleven li-i-t; beiiicr rather larger limn die 
swan, though with much shorter tegs. 
The young are distinguished by the prov- 
aleiieoof cinereous in their plumage, and 
haw; been erroneously dt signaled I*. Phil~^ 
ippm sis and /'. Jitsnw, by Emelin and 
Latham. This bird lias its specific name 
fmiii its cry, which is loudest during 
flight, and which the ancients compared 
to the braving of an : iitliabits Asia, 
Africa and South America. About tho 
middle of September, Hocks of this spe- 
ci(\s repair to Egypt, in regular bands, lor 
initiating in an obtuse angle. During tin 
Mimincr months, they take up llc-ir abode 
on the borders of tin; Black sea and the 
shores of <l»vect;. They sun rare, in 
France, and unknown m Ureal Britain. lr> 
fishing, they do not immediately swallow 
their pray, but fill tlic-ir Itfig, and return to 
the shore to consume at leisure the fruit* 
of tlioir industry. As, however, they 
quickly digest their fond, they generally 
fish moro than once in the course of the 
day, and, for tho most part, in the moni- 
itig aiul evening, when the lieli are most m 
motion. A single pelican will, at one repast, 
despatch us many fish as would so dice for 
six men; and in corifinetnent, it .will, 
moreover, snap up rats and other small 
quadruped*. At night, it retires a little way- 
on die shorn to rest, whh,in head leaning' 
against its I avast; and i»i tbri altitude it 
remains almost motionless, till hunger calls 
it to break off its repose. It then flies 
from its resting-place, nndi raising itself 
thirty or fort, "feet above tin* surface of 
tfi« sea, turns fis head, will) onoeye down- . 
wards, and continues oh wing till it sees 
a flsh sufficiently near the surface, when 
it darts down with 'astonishing swiftness,. 
seizes it with unerring Certainty, and 
stores it uji in its pouch; if then rises again, 
and continues' the same niuuoihvra-* 
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till it has procured a competent stock. 
The female feeds her young with fish 
that have bepn macerated for some time 
" in her pouch. The pelican ia hot only 
Susceptible of domestication, but may even 
he trained to fish for it? master. When a 
number of pelicans and corvoranfs(cormo- 
rauta) get together; th«y are, said to prac¬ 
tise a singular method of taking fish; for 
they spread into a large circle, at some 
distance from kind, the pelicans flapping 
on the surface of the water with their 
extensive wings, and the commons diving 
beneath, till'the fish contained wilhiti the 
circle are driven before them towards the 
land; and, as the circle contracts by the 
birds drawing closer together, the fish are 
at length reduced witliih a narrow com¬ 
pass, when their pursuers find no difficul¬ 
ty in securing them. In this exercise, 
they are often attended by various species 
^> f gulls, which participate in the sjx>il. 
■’he pelican geuiAally breeds in marshy 
ntid unciiitivaied places, particularly about 
' islands and lakes, making,its nest, which 
'is deep, and iffoot and a half io diameter^ 
of Midges tuid aquatic plants, and lining it 
with grass of a sq^fjr texture; but it fre¬ 
quently dispenses with any such formal 
constriictiou. Jt lays two or more white 
eggs, of equal round ness at the 1 two ends, 
and which, when persecuted, it sometimes 
hides in the water. When it ncslles in 
dry and desert places, it brings water to its 
young in its bug, which is capable of con¬ 
taining nearly twenty pints of liquid; but 
that it (beds tigem with its own blood, 
-must be ranked among die fabulous asser¬ 
tions of antiquity. Its is very gener- 
■ Ally disliked. 

Pki.idf.s ; sou of Peleus. (q. v.) (See 
•5 khillts.)' 

PnnoM.’ (Set- JdliU.) 

Pkuon (now &<gwt)pa high mountain 
in Thessaly, producing various medicinal 
herbs. On one-of its summits stood a 
temple of Jupiter, in the neighborhood 
we find the grotto of tho centaur Chiron. 
In die war of t the Titans with the gods, 

. the former, sav the'poets, piled Ossa upon 
Pclirai,' to aid them'in climbing to the 
dwellings of the latter. 

Pkclaoiia. Thu pellagra of die Lom¬ 
bardos Venetian-plains; a-horrible malady, 

. .or complication of maladies, has onlybeen 
s observed during the Inst sixty or eighty 
’■ years; and is rapidly increasiug, A .sixth or 
.seventh-- of the"population are a fleeted >ftt 
.those parte of the country.where, "it "fo 
■r iuost prevalent. It begins, by an crysipol* 

, . atous enijition on the skip; which brpnks 
Put in the spring, continues till {fie op-: 


tumn, and disappears in the winter; chiefly 
affecting those parts of the surface which 
arc habitually exposed to the sun or air, is 
accompanied or preceded by remarkable 
lassitude, melancholy, nioroschess,, by po- 
chondriasis, and not seldom a strong pro¬ 
pensity, to suicide. With each year, the 
disorder becomes more aggravated, with 
shorter ami shorter intervals in the winter. 
At length the surface ceases to clear itself 
and becomes permanently enveloped in a 
thick, livid, leprous crust, somewhat re¬ 
sembling the dried aud black skin of % 
fish. By this lime, the, vital powers are 
reduced to a very low ebb, Anil not seldom 
the intellectual functions. The miserable 
victim loses the use of his limits, more 
particularly of the, inferior extremities; is 
tormented with'violent colic, head-ache, 
nausea, flatulence and heartburn, ihe np- 
petite living sometimes null, at others vo¬ 
racious. The countenance I*ccomessom¬ 
bre and melancholy, aud totally void of 
“xpression. But the most distressing 
pheuoincnou of all is a sense of burning 
heat in the head and along the spine, 
from whence it radian's to various other 
parts of tin* body, but mom especially to 
the palms of the hands and soles ofihcfoi 
tormenting the wretched victim day at A 
night, and depriving him completely of 
sleep, lfe frequently feels ns if an elec¬ 
tric spark darted froin tint brpin and I low 
to the eye-lKills, the- fan's, and the nostrils, 
burning and Consuming those parts. To 
tliese severe alllictions of the boily arc 
often abided strange Imllucinittions of tie* 
mind. The victim of pellagra fund's 
that ho hears the incessant noise, of mil! - 
stones grinding near hint, of hammers re¬ 
sounding on anvils, ol‘ liells ringing, or tho 
discordant cries of various animals. The 
disease, when advane,od, takes the form 
of many other maladies, as tetanus, con¬ 
vulsions, cajlt'iisy, dropsy, mania and 
marasmus, the patient, {'.easing, at last, co¬ 
exist and to sutler, when reduced to llic 
■ state and appearance of a mummy. It is 
by no meaiismncOmtnon that the* wretch¬ 
ed lining anticipates the. hand of' death, in 
a iKitoxysm of.suicidal mania, very often 
by dnrtvniug. ’It- is almost confined]to 
those who .reside in tlie country, lending 
ah agricultural' life, and to the lowest or¬ 
ders of society, ft is not bounded by any 
age, being frequently-seen ,in the youngest 
; children.' The whole of' the fiat country, 
on both sides-of the river P9, hut more 
.especially-the fertile and level plains be-' 
twccU' thai riycr aud the Alps, arfe .the 
tlM&tre add bead-quarters of pellagra.— 
'The cduee.of'th.is frightful ,endemic. has 
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qpgnged the pens of many learned due- 
tons ; but it is just as inscrutable as the 
causes of hepatitis on the coast of Coro¬ 
mandel, elephantiasis in Malabar, berriberi 
in Ceylon, Barbados by in Antibes, 
goitre among the Alps, the plica in Poland, 
cretinism in the Valais, or malaria in the 
Campagna di Roma. The general opin¬ 
ion among the medical tneti of the Milan¬ 
ese is, that the pellagra results from the 
extreme poverty, and low, unwholesome 
diet, of the. (teasahtry. (See doctor John¬ 
son’s Autumnal Excursion through France, 
Switzerland -ami Mull).) 

P'ki.ocidas ; son of Hippoclis, a The- 
hau general, friend and coutcmioniry of 
Epamuiojidas, who lived till SI. C. «K14. 
To him belongs the' honor of having 
freed his country from a tyrannical lurried 
and from the Laccdieiiinuiari yoke. Hav¬ 
ing been banished from Thebes with sev¬ 
eral other patriots, he retired* to Athens. 
Animated with an anient love of Itl km ty, 
"In* disguised himself, and went to 'Hiehes 
with si few conspirators, put to death the 
tyrants at a banquet where, they were nit 
assembled, and gave the'signal for the. ex¬ 
pulsion of tin* I .neethetuoniaps, who hail 
taken possession of the citadel in a time 
of peace, l’dopidas then served under 
Kpummomlas with di-liiiguishcd courage, 
and contributed much to the victory over 
the Lncedicnioniuns at f,euc.tra. tin was 
ad rwards commander-in-chief in three 
campaigns against Alexander, tyrant of 
Phe.iv', m Thessaly, who had once impris¬ 
oned him without any just cause; but, 
having pursued the prince too far, ho vvfis 
sumuii 'led by the enemy, and left. 

Pkloponnkst's; a celebrated peninsula, 
which comprehends the most southern 
part of Greece. It received this name 
from Pelops, who -scttldd there, as the 
name, the. island (wr,>«) of' Peln/ts, indicates. 
It had been called bo lore ,'Egiaka, Apia, 
Pdasgia, and Argos. Its. present name 'is 
Morca. (q. v.) Peloponnesus was divided 
into six provinces, Mossenia, Laconia, fc’.lis, 
Arcadia, Achaia and Argolis, to which 
some add Sieyon. The Peloponnesus 
was conquered sonic time after the Trojan 
war, by the Heraclidae (q. v.), or descend¬ 
ants of Hercules, who had been forcibly 
expelled from it. ' 

Peloponnesian War ; ft war carried ou 
. for twenty-seven year? by - Sparta and 
most df the Pclo]>oiuieslmi cides against 
Athens, . who had Jong, provoked due 
vengeance of the' Greeks by the op¬ 
pression, of her allies. Athens hersblf 
"hastened die commencement of hostilities; 
by aiding C'orcyra in a contest with •Cor-' 


jnth; and, on a new opportunity, engaged 
in new ails of violence against the latter: 
Corinth therefore invited Sparta, already 
jealous of the power of Athens, to take 
part m the war. The Spartans prepared 
tor the contest; but, to save appearances 
they made proposals of peace humiliating 
to Athens, which produced no result. A 
destructive war now broke out, R. ('. till. 
All the, people, of Pchipoiiuous, except 
the Argivos and Aehft'iius, took tin- side 
\0l the Spartans; but the Grecian cities on 
the coasts of Asia, those in Thrace, and 
on the Hellespont, favored the cause of 
the Athenians, who had the advantage in 
point of strength; for, although the Spar¬ 
tans could bring into the held a more nu¬ 
merous laud force than their enemies, 
they were deficient m fortifications, money 
and ships. Led by their king Aivliida. 
unis, (10,000 ^(Hinans march' ll into Attica, 
and laid waste the country with liie and' 
sword. Pericles (q. \ .), at the head of the 
Athenians, sailed to the Spartan shores, 
and ravaged them in the same manner, 
'finis tin) war win carried on for several 
years, with mutual devastations, nil the 
Athenians were oveiv.mie, A jH SUlenco 
now broke out. wliicji^earried oil' fori 
des among others; and, after ten years of 
constant wnrlhrc, tin; panies were permit¬ 
ted to enjoy a penee, which, however, 
was but temporary. By the advice of 
Aieiliiades, the Athenians undertook a 
campaign against Syracuse, which was 
unsuccessful. Alcilhades, who was in 
the moan time hatiished from Athens,and 
had Hod to Sparta, advised rlie Spartans 
to scud troops to the assistance of the 
people of Syracuse, which gave rise to a 
renewal of the war. 'fhe greater part of 
the islands, the cities on the Hellespont 
and in (onia, sided with the Spartans. 
They even concluded an nlliauce will) the 
Persians against Athens, which, however, 
was saved by Aieiliiades. lie iiad'escupcd 
tioin Sparta in disguise, jjcrsuadcd the 
Persian wit rap 'Ilssapherms to break his 
alliance witJi that, city,-and gained so ma¬ 
ny friends in Athens, that h* was recalled, 
anil appointed general, lie gained sonic 
Splendid, victories over the. Pdopounc- 
sinus, reconquered the cities on the !>or- 
dets of the Hellespont, and the Athenians, 
animated by such success, agaili rejected 
the projjosuls of |>eace. At length Ly- 
samlcr, oim of the ablest Simrtim. com-' 
mamlem, signully defeated the Athenian 
fleet at A5gospotftrnoS, B. C. 405 , and laid 
siege to Athens, which was compelled by 
‘ famine to surrender, B. C. 4041 The long 
walls and the fortifications of the Piraeus 

t ^ * r- 
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wore demolished. The Athenians were 
compelled to deliver up all their ships. 
hut twelve, to renounce their former pos¬ 
sessions, and to submit to an oligarchy, 
established by Lysunder. In this weir, 
many noble families became extinct, many 
cities and territories were laid waste, anu 
the whole Grecian tjaiion was so debilitat¬ 
ed, that universal depfaidehce soon ensued. 
The history of this war is best related by 
Thucydides and Xeuophou. ' 

Pklops ; son of Tantalus, king of 
I ,ydia. A fable, which Pindar considers 
blasphemous, relates, that Tantalus once 
entertained tlie gods in his capital, Sipyhis, 
and, to prove their omniscience, served 
up to them the body of his son Polops. 
Jupiter discovered the trick, and ordered 
the limbs to lie thrown again into the 
kettle, from which (’lotho drew.out the 
boy alive, and supplied, witli ivory, die 
shoulder, which had been eaten by Ceres. 
| According to Pindar, Neptune curried the 
iieuiniful Pelting to the abode of Jupiter. 

. When Tantalus had made himself tiu- 
. worthy of the society of the'gods, Pelops 
' was also sent hack to the dwellings of* 
men. Ho went from Lydia to Greece, 
became a suitor of the beautiful Hippoda- 
min (q. v.), uud obtained the bride, with 
a kingdom. Peloponnesus received its 
name from him. Of his sons, Arretis and 
Tliyestes are most celebrated. After 
dentil, Pelops received divine- honors, and’ 
a icmplc was built to liim in the grove at 
’ Olympia. 

Pelvis ; the lower part of the cavity of 
the abdomeu in men and animals. In 
'• the infant it consists of many pieces, but, 
in the adult, it is composed of four bones, 
so united as not to admit of ipoiion on 


each other, and is open above and below, 
wide at its upper part ond> contracted at 
its inferior aperture. The outside is 
roundish, die upper part broader, tlie low¬ 
er narrower. The whole pelvis’ is movable 
upon the thighs; Hie hip bone is therefore 
raised, in .walking, up tiiat side which is 
supported by the thigh : on the contrary, 
it sinks immediately with the trunk on 
that side on which the foot is raised 
and advanced. The walls of the cavity 
of tlie pelvis are even, smooth, and cover¬ 
ed with, flesh. A liue drawn through the 
middle of the pelvis, divides it info two 
parts, one of which is called the vjrper or 
larger, the other the lower or smafftr one. 
In well-formed persons of a middle size, 
tlie diameter of the great pelvis, or the 
distance from ouc hip bone to the other, 
is, in the male Sex, about nine, in the 
female about eleven inches. The su¬ 
perior size of tho fi-nmle pelvis is In-, 
tended to assist gestation and parturition. 
It is evident, that the pelvis of men 
must have, on account of their erect 
figure, a\ different direction from that of 
animals. Tho pelvis contains a part of 
the small intestines, „ the rectum, the hind • 
dcr, the internal organs of generation, the 
largo nerves and blood-vessels of the low¬ 
er limbs, and many absorbent vessels, with 
their glands. Its office, is to gi>e stead¬ 
iness to the trunk, to connect it with 
the lower extremities by u safe and firm 
junction, to form tlie centre of all the great 
motions of the body, aud io give support, 
to the gravid uterus. • 

Pf.«; ,a Celtic word signifying keaf, 
summit ; hence' Pennine. Alps ,' Apen¬ 
nines, &e. 
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Naphtha une : a grayish-white snb- 
stancn. found during the rectification of 
ihe petroleum of the coal-pan works, in- 
imating tin* pipes. Irniay bo obtained in 
thin, while scales, of a pearly brighme—i, 
by slow re-sublimation in glass vessels. 
Specific gravity, 1.04S. It has a strong 
odor of naphtha; is soluble in ether, mod¬ 
erately so ip alcohol and oils, aiid insoluble 
in water. According lo doctor Ure, if is 
a hi-carhuret of hydrogen. It appeura to 
have been found native also in a layer of 
lignite in the coal formation of Pinacli, 
having the appearance of talc, but brittle 
s.iid transparent. Its structure'is crystal- 
sine -nd np|Kirently belongs to an irregu¬ 
lar octahedron as its primitive form. Col¬ 
ors white, green nuti yellow; fuses at a 
low temperature, and crystallizes on coul- 
big ; 

Niror.KoV (Circumstances lieyond our 

control oblige us, though with mueh re¬ 
gret, to refer the reader for the article JV«-» 

. jiobon to the. Appendix of the next vol¬ 
ume.) 

New York; one of,the thirteen original 
Mates of the American Conledorucy.— 
Boundaries, Sc e. This slate is bounded 
north by U|ipor am! LoWnr Canada, east by 
Vermont, Mnssae.hu&ctts ami Connecticut, 
couth by New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
mid west by PciuiSYivaiiia,lako Erie and the 
Niagara river. The territory of this state is 
situated betyveeu kit. and 4 &° N., and 

Is;tweeti loti. 5° 5' K, and 2? 55 1 W. from 
the city of'Washington. Its extreme length 
’ from cast to. west, including Long Island, 
is about 408- miles; exclusive of if, 340' 
miles. Its greittestbreadth from north to 
■ south is gbout. H10 miles; 4t» area 4S,(i6d 
miles. . The estimate includes ,1110 whole 
surface, except tlte waters of the'grpat, 
lakes. Thd territory n'ow constituting tho 

state of Vermont was included within jthc 

... • ■ - - 


limits of the colony of New Ymk, and 
was claimed as a part of this state until 
1790, when New York gave her iwm to 
the erection of the proem Mate of Ver- , 
monf -—Civil /hraiuii.s'. It is div alcd into 
fifty-six counties, namely, New York, 
King’s, Queen’s, ftiehmnnd, Sullblk, 
Westeheslwr, Dutchess, Putnam. < )rangc, 
Itocklund, Lister, .Sullivan, Delaware, 
(IlVejie. (.'oluinhia, Albany, Ih'iis-elaer, 
Schenociady, KchnlifV/ie, .Montgomery,, 
Hamilton,* Saratoga, ■ >Y ashing mu, War 
pen, Essex, Clinton, I 1 ’ranklin' St. l.aw- 
rcncc, Jefli-rson, Lewis, Herkimer, Oneida, 
Mstdison, Oswego, Otsego, Chenango, 
.Browne, Cortiandl, Tompkins, Tioga, 
Steuheu, Onondaga, Cayuga, Seneca, 
Ontario, Yjutes, Wayne, Livitigstau, Mnn 
roe, Orleans, Ooncsoe, Alleghany, Ntnpn 
m, Erk;,Y.’uttarangiis mid (lhuuuuii|ue. In 
this enumeration, wo have conuin.-netd 
with the most south-eastern colonies, and 
proceeded north ami west. These, coun¬ 
ties ant subdivided into five cities, namely, 
New Yoik, Albany (iln j seat of govern¬ 
ment), Troy, Hudson and Schenectady, 
ami 7114 towns. There arc 101 incorpo¬ 
rated villages, many of which linn* lunru-s 
differing from the towns in which they 
pro situated: finis tin; flourishing village 
Of Rochester is in tin; towns of Yates ami 
Brighton, Cruet a in the wn of Seneca, . 
.&iv Besides die cities ur'id towns already' , 
'enumerated, tho following may be, men¬ 
tioned ait an long, die most flourishing and 
populous; Utica, Buiialo, Bruoklyu, Oa- . 
. imnduigua, Poughkeepsie, Auburn, Ithaca, 
.Catskill, Newburg, &c. 

Fact, of the Country, &c. The state-... 
may be, most correctly described as a»‘‘* 

- This county, not lining separately organized, . 
nets m conjunction with Montgomery county,awl, 
.for all'political purposes, is considered a part ■ 
thereof. . ‘ 

■ . ' * r . 
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elevated tract, with indentations in various 
places below its general level. # The most 
important depressions are the great basins 
ill which arc situated lakes Erie'and On¬ 
tario, and the long, narrow valley which 
contains the Hudson river and lake Cham¬ 
plain. The two lost sere connected with 
each other by a valley occupied by the 
Mohawk river and the Oneida lake; The 
mountains, or elevated ground, is thus 
also separated into three principal divis¬ 
ions. The .drat of these occupies the 
space south of the Mohawk river and the 
Ontario valley, and between the Hudson 
river and lake Eric ; the second is the 
ihoiuitaiu district north of the Mohawk, 

, and between lake Champlain anil the 
.east end of lake Ontario; and the thin! 
tomprisos that part of the mountain range 
east of the Hudson which is ivith'n the 
boundaries of this Mate.—The western 
part of the first division, or that which lies 
- between Seneca lake, and lake. Erie, lorins 
1 a high table-land, about 2000 feet in mean 
elevation,‘and the highest part of it if* oc¬ 
cupied by the counties of fcsteulien, Alle¬ 
ghany, (Cattaraugus and Chautauqua. 
From this elevation flow the Alleghany, 
the Snsquchimnnfi.aiid the Genesee rivers, 
respectively terminating in the gull' of 
Mexico, the Atlantic wean and the gulf 
of St. Istwrence. (‘lmutaiapm lake, the 
most western of the larger lakes hi this 
stole, is 1201 teet above the level of the, 
ocean, and 720 leet higher than lake Erie. 
It empties into the Alleghany. Tim 
'eastern piirt of the first division, or the 
s{tae.e between Seneca lake- add the Hud¬ 
son, south of the Mohawk, is occupied by 
several parallel ridges of mountains, which 
may be considered ns continuations of the 
Alleghany ridge, passing out from Penn¬ 
sylvania. These ridgesare in a north and 
south direction, anti tlicir indentations 
. give,rise to several fertile valleys, 'particu¬ 
larly those of the Hflsquehurtmill, the Dela¬ 
ware and their branehetSi The highest is' 
the Cmskill mountains, which hound the 
valley of the Hudson on ‘the west. The 
Hound Tojvwlfichjs considered the highest 
summit of these mountains, isi according 
•' to captain Partridge, 8804 feet above tl»e* 
level of the tide- water of the Hudson. 
There i)s also a narrow. table-land on this 
sulsli Vision, whirh merits attention froiu its 
explaining the course of rivers and lakes, 
.withitv it. ■ It is situated a little south of 
the Uub of the Erie canal, and continues 
*. almost uninterruptedly' from the Catskdl 
.-mountains to.frtc head of Seneca lake. 

On tins atk fbundOtscgo arid Schuyler’s 
„. lakes, going t$ the south,' and giving rise to 


the softrees of the Sustpiehannah. Both 
of these arc at an elevation of about 12d0 
feet. Hkaueutelcs, Owasco and Cazeno- ■ 
via lakes discharge tlicir rivers to the 
north, hut their elevation is several hun¬ 
dred feet leks than that of the formin'! 
Cayuga and Seneca lakes are not highly 
elevated, die one being only 387 leer, and 
the latter ouly 447, above the level of tide¬ 
water. ' They thus occupy two loug, uur- 
row' ravines, ni u north and south direc¬ 
tion, and are separated by a ridge 800 led 
almve Cayuga lake. 

The second division of the "mountain 
district is traversed by at least live or six 
parallel ridges passing in a north-ea&terii 
direction, and which may is' considered 
as continuations ol‘1 he Appalachian chain. 
Portions of them are called Kayaderoscas. 
Hacnndngn, Mayfield luoiintains. The 
highest elevation lliat has been ascertained 
with accuracy is ‘2080 led, Iwing iliat of a 
peak helonging to the ridge that parses 
through Herkimer and Hamilton counties 
and the noriliern part of Essex, near the 
sources of the Hudson.—The. thin! divis¬ 
ion, or that pail which lies <yi the east 
side of the. Hudson, crosses the Hudson in 
the vicinity of A Vest Point, and forms die 
highlands of that river. It also constitutes 
the dividing ridge between the Hudson 
and the Coiinectiem. 

The depressions or basins in the state 
of New York are equally deserving of no¬ 
tice. Those of lakes Erie and < hitario are 
pails of the great St. Lawrence, basin 
which embraces the whole of the lire 
western lakes. Lake Erie has an eleva¬ 
tion of 505 feet above the level of the 
ocean, lake Ontnrio of 231 led. The 
river Niagara discharges the waters of the 
former into the. latter, and’on it. is found 
that great natural curiosity which alone 
deserves a visit across the Atlantic. The 
river narrows at 20 miles below lake Erie, 
and the rapids then commence. A mile 
beyond, we come to rh& falls'—151 feet on 
•the (‘uNuda side, aud 104 on the Ameri¬ 
can. It is needless to attempt a descrip¬ 
tion of their grandeur and magnificence. 
They must lie seen by day and by’n»oon : . 
light, in every }«»sitioj), and,under various 
conditions ol^the atmosphere, in order to 
realize even a portion of tlicir splendor. 
(St>e Cataract.) The river at this place is 
nearly half a mile wide, and on the very 
brink of 1 the precipice v? situated Goat 
island, wliic.h contains about eighty acres 
of land, raid, extendiijg up the stream, 
divides the water. The whole length of 
the Niagara' is 85 ripiled," and. the descent 
from lake Erie to lake Ontario is 336 feet. 
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i: Hr proc-i-tl ;in- lat.-in i»f :ln> (hi¬ 

lar:'!. wv.-![;:!! pass thmwah a set hs of ii-, 
tif« - (entities, i , imMitutui$r lln* sliijw. w;iu r- 
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laut aid'in the construction of the canals 
of the state.* At an early period, it was 
found that if burnt, and mixed with proper 
ingredients, it would set under water, and-, 
accordingly, has been most extensively 
used. Marble ia obtained in. large quanti¬ 
ties from the quarries of Sing Sing for 
architectural puqwscs. During the lata 
two years, die city hall at Albany, and the 
county court-house at Troy, have been built 
of it . Its purity evidently, increases widi 
the dcpdi of the excavations, in noticing 
the prominent articles of mineral wealth, 
we must not pass by .the vast buds of iron 
ore lbund in the counties west of lake 
Champlain. In 18525, then: were no less 
than JO# iron-works, and 7# trip-hammers, 
in the counties constituting the fourth 
and fifth senate districts. The iron ore 
of Columbia county, in the vicinity of the 
Hudson, is also highly valued and cxten r 
Mvely manufactured. Traces of other 
metals, as lead, silver, zinc, titanium, &c., 
have also been observed in various parts 
of the state. It is still a problem whether 
anthracite or bituminous coal is to be 
found in sufficient quantity for useful pur¬ 
poses within the bounds of this state. Of 
minerals, which may be rather deemed 
objects of curiosity, this suuv furnishes nu¬ 
merous varieties. This will lie sufficiently 
illustrated when «« refer to the granitic 
districts ^ icar New York, and-on the I (or¬ 
ders of Jake Champlain—the transition 
and secondary districts that compose the 
body of the state 1 . In fossil remains, even 
of some of the higher aninlals, there is 
, also an abundant supply for investigation. 

Cvrkinitie.o. We have incidentally no¬ 
ticed some of these when speaking of the 
numerous falls on our rivers; nor did we, 
by any means, exhaust the catalogue. 
Those on the Genesee, in the village of 
Rochester, anil at Ithaca, are equally de¬ 
serving of notice; while several others on 
the streams of lake Champlain will, before 
, long, become objects of curiosity. The 
Jlidge limit , extendilig from Rochester to- 
Lewiston, is a most remarkable geological 
formation, it i$, what its name implies, a 
road formed by the hand of nature, suffi¬ 
ciently broad lor the purposes of travel¬ 
ling, and, generally, extremely level. It is 
at various distances, sometime^ several 
miles from tlu$ shores of lake Ontario, 
with which it runs in nearly a’parallel di¬ 
rection. The mineral springs of Kallston, 
Saratoga and New Lebanon should lje 
mentioned, to which may be .added the 
’ sblphur springs of Arvon, together with the 
remarkable production of carbureted hy¬ 
drogen, in immense quantities, in the 
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towns of Fredonia ■ and Portland, Chau¬ 
tauqua county. This gas has been con- - 
ducted into these vi I luges, anil thus fur¬ 
nishes a natural gns-liglit. Among the re¬ 
markable objects connected with the arti¬ 
ficial navigation of New York, must not 
be forgotten the aqueduct at Little falls; 
that over the Genesee, at Rochester; the 
locks at Lock port, at Little falls, and at 
the junction of the northern mid western 
canals,—The state of New York is fur 
from being deficient in historical recollec¬ 
tions. The fortresses of Crown Point 
anil Ticonderoga, of fort George and fort 
William Henry, add to the interest of Jake ’ 
Champlain and lake George. Reims's 
heights, and tin: whole district rendered 
memorable by the descent anil^ surrender 
of Hurgoyne, are - within a short distance 
from the mineral springs of Itallston and 
Saratoga. In the west arc the huuting- 

? rounds and residences of the famous Six 
ndian nations, now adorned by the pro¬ 
ductions of industry and refinement, yet 
still bearing traces of their former exist¬ 
ence in tlu-ir mounds, and other anliipu- 
ties, occasionally observed. Towards the 
southern |rarf of the stale, West Point i> 
full of interest, both lor its present arid 
|wist history, Fort Putnam, fort I .oe, forts 
(Clinton and Montgomery, Stony Point, 
and Hobbs’s Ferry, along the Hudson, are 
all distinguished in the. eventful story of 
our revolution. 

Temperature, &e. A mass of interesting 
facts on this subject has been obtained, in 
consequence of the regents requiring an¬ 
nual meteorological reports from the acad¬ 
emics under their care. 'I'llesc academics 
ard situated in every part of the state; and 
the mean temperature of tho whole thus 
furnishes’ aq approximation towards the 
actual state of theriiioinctricheut. 

i 

lu 1 b'iti, the mean temperature of 
• ten places, reporting com¬ 

plete annual tables, was . , 49.38 
1827, the mean temperature of 

eighteen places Was .... 4(5.48 
■ 18528, the mean temperature of 

twenty-four places was . . 49.50 
1839, the menu temperature of . 

twenty-eight places was . . 4(5.45 
1830, die mean temperature of 

thirty-four places was . . . 48.15 

Mean of the five years,.48.U0 

, I s , 

Tho'quantity of rain and snow has also 

been ascertained in a similar manner. Tims 

1 

in 1826, the mean rain. and. snow of incbM. 

• nine places was.36.34 
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in 1&27, the mean rain and snow of* 

seventeen places was . . . 44.29 
1828; the mean min and'snow of 

twenty-live places was. . . 158.74 
182!), the mean rain nml snow of 

twenty-five places was . . . '34.88 
181)0, the mean ruin and snow of 

thirty-two places was . . . 1 ) 8.88 
Mean of the five years, .... 88.22 

The highest decree of temperature noticed 
in these tables is 104, at whieh the ther¬ 
mometers stood in the Montgomery ai*wl- 
einy, comity of Orange, July 20,IKK). Its 
latitude is'north 41° !52', and. longitude 
west 74° lO'. The lowest degree noticed 
is —33, at which the thermometer stood in 
Lowvillc academy, county of Lewis, Jan¬ 
uary 3{, 1820: north latitude 43® 47'; west 
longitude 75® .‘SK. 'l’lio liieriuometric 
range is thus 187 degrees. The state 1 is, 
in general, very healthy. 

Population, &c. Under the colonial 
government, the inhabitants of New York 
consisted prinei]>idh. of four classes:—I. 
Dutch, the descendants of the first settlers; 
2.. English anil Kenivli emigrants, and their 
posterity; 8 . descendants of French Prot¬ 
estants, who took refuge in the colony 
on the revocation of the edict of Nantes;- 
• 1 . Germans, descendants of a colony of 
Palatines, who, in I7(f!>, lied to England to 
escape persecution in Germany, and. in 
the ensuing year, emigrated to New York 
tinder the patronage of the.British govern¬ 
ment. On the termination of the revolu¬ 
tionary war, a tide, of emigration set in 
from the New England states, which con¬ 
tinued lor many years, and to such an ex- 
1 tent, that a majority of the present popula¬ 
tion is prolmbly composed of natives of 
those states, or their descendants. Many 
emigrants from In land, and from other 
parts of Europe, have also Ijoyn attracted 
to this state, and particularly to its great 
commercial metropolis mid the flourishing 
towns in fhe interiifr. The influence of 
this varied descent is to be seen in many 
of the institutions and prevailing habits of 
the people; and it has probably tended to 
render the inhabitants of New York more 
liberal in their opinions, less wedded to 
particular systems, and morc-rofidy to Im¬ 
bibe and to follow the spirit of the agfe, 
than thgv might otherwise hove' been. 
Until within a few yearn, the German and 
Dutch languages were much spoken in 
particular districts, but both arc rapidly 
- falling into disuse. The progress of pop- * 
illation in the territory composing the state 
■ of New York is almost unexampled, as 
will be seen by the following table ••—Pop¬ 


ulation in 1702,20,708; in 1731 50.2.7', 
in 1738,80,100; in 1771, 158,808; in 1744- 
340,120 ; in 1800, 580,030 ; in I 8 U., 
050,04!); in 1820, 1,372,812; in 1*33. 

I, 010,458; in 1830, 1,010,101. In 1700. 
the territory west of the Seneca lake con¬ 
tained only 10 H 1 souls ; its imputation in 
IKK) was 408,008. According t<» the state 
census in 1825, the area was divided into 
acres, improved, 7,258,04*.; uiiiiupnived, 
21,001,888 t— 20,220,030, or 45,ti58 sifnar*'. 
miles, Population to a square mill, in 
1825, nearly 35; in IKK), 12. 'fhe rapid 
increase of some of tin-cities and towns 
also deserves notice. New York, in I7!H*, 
contained .‘71,130 inhabitants; in 1810, 
08,373; and in IKK), 203.0ft!* : \lban\, in 
1700,3108; m 1820, I2,<CK>; in iKtU, 
21,238: Troy, in 1820, 5281; in 1830, 

II, 805: Rochester, in 1*20,1502; in IKK;, 
0280: Utica, in 1820, 2072; in 1,-30,8320. 
New York is now entitled to thirty-tour 
representatives in tin; Jnntse of represent 

lives of the U. Klati s, and to thirty six 
presidential eleeiois. Her relative weight, 
in these particulars, will he somewhat in¬ 
creased by the apportionment to Ire made 
under tins census of 1830. 


Monuptvhtrii *, in 18.25. 


Grist-mills. 

. 2281 

Saw-mill-.. . 


til-mills, . .. 

. 121 

Fulling-mills,. 

. 1221 

(’ardingonarhiiies,. . . 


Cotton tin lories, .... 

. 101 

Woollen factories, . . . 

.213 

Iron works, 

.171* 

Trip-hamnnrs,. 

.181 

Distilleries,. 

.H2!> 

Asheries,. 

.2108 


The number of some of these establish¬ 
ments »has greatly increased since 1825; 
hut, within the last two y ears, it is suppos¬ 
ed that about half tin* distilleries in the 
state have been abandoned, nr applied to, 
other purposes. ’ 

Staple PrwIttrlMM. These arc princi¬ 
pally wh^af and other grain, flour, provis¬ 
ions, salt, pot and pearl adi'e^ and lumber. 

Canals. The following ‘extensive anil 
important eoinuiiinieniions have been con¬ 
structed at the public expense, and under 
the direction of commissioners appointed 
by tho slate:—1. The Erie canal com- 
nieuces at tho city of Albany, and termi¬ 
nates at fluflido, in tlie,county of Eric, 
connecting the waters of the Hudson riv¬ 
er with those of lake Erie. 'This canal 
was commenced in 1817, and has boon iu 
.successful operation, throughout its whole 
extent, since 1825. It is 383 miles iu 
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io/.gth, ami has (>89 feet r.f lockage. The 
cost of tliis canal is so hli-ndori with the 
cast of tin- ('liutupluin canal (they Inith 
having Isrn count rue toil at the same time, 
ami liy rfie operation of the same laws), 
that it i-aiinot he ascortaiindj with accu¬ 
racy, what each cost, fi The Champlain 
canal commences at West Troy, si\ miles 
north of Albany, tin; point where the 
Eric canal turn's west from the IIiuImii! 
river, and Icrminatcs at Whitehall, in the 
niiinty of Washington, connecting the 
waters of the Erie canal with those of 
lake (Jiinmplain. 'Phis canal ise/implcted, 
and has hern in successful operution since 
1835. It is Cl mills in length, and has 
188 feet of lockage. This canal has n 
lateral cut cuunrrtjng it with tin* Hudson 
river, at Wnterlhni, by three lock', :.s the 
■ Eric canal has, coimectinjr it with the same 
river, op[iositc Troy, hy two lm k>. The 
cost of thcirc two can.i!', as >iutcd liy the 
eomtiiissioucrs of the canal fund, at the 
close of the year 1835, when they wen- 
first declared complete, was .fdi.'.'f >7,334; IS. 
This was. esclusive of any pay incuts cl’ 
interest upon the loans which had heep 
made to construct them, and which pay¬ 
ments of interest then amount! d to 
$1,507,857:73. 3. The Osu'igo canal 

commences at the Erie ritual, at the vil¬ 
lage of Syracuse, in the county of Onon¬ 
daga, and terminates at. the village of 
Oswego, in the county of Osw ego, con¬ 
necting the waters of the Erie canal with 
those of lake Ontario. It was completed 
in 1 838, at a com of *505,137:35, is do 
iuilcs in length, and hits 1*33 feet of lock¬ 
age. 4. The Cayuga and »Vc/tmi mnnl 
eommemats at the Erie canal at Monte¬ 
zuma,’ in tin- county of (’ayuga, and ter¬ 
minates at tiem-vn, in tin- county of On¬ 
tario, ceim.ecting tin- waters of thft Erie 
etinul with these of tin- S-m-ca lake. This 
canal has also a latcrd liranch to East 
('ayuga village, mi tin- ('ayuga lake, thus 
cotinwtSng tin: waters of this, and conse¬ 
quently of the Eric canal, with the (’ayuga 
lake. Its cost, to its completion, in 1 S3!•, 
was .*23i>,804(71» its length, including the 
Intend canal, is 33-£ miles, and it has 83-J 
ti-et of lockage. 'I’he Chemung; canal 
begins at thoiiead of the Seneca lake, and 
terminates at Elmira, on the .Chemung 
river, in the county of Tioga, buitig in* 
tended (p connect tlio waters of the 8enc- : 
eti lake with the, head waters of the Stys- 
qUehanrih river, it is to have ’a navi-, 
gable feeder from its summit level to 
Painted Poet, in the county of Steuben. 
The length of the canal is'39, and of the 
feeder 13 miles. Tin* lockage upon both 


is aliout 530 feet. 1 . Conlraeis for tii>,-u 
completion by the Joth day of Oetoln-r, 
1831, have lieon made, tor the sum of 
S-iKX),®?}, ;md they an; exjieeted to he nav¬ 
igable the ensuing season. G. 'J’he Crnokc i 
lake rttiutl commences at the Seneca lake, 
at Dresden, and terminates at the (’rook - 
<d lake, at Peiiyan, being intended o 
connect the waters of the Seneca hike 
with those of the Crooked lake. Its 
length is about tii miles, and its juck;:g> 
is about ‘270 feet. It is under contract 
ItP completed in the year 1833, and is cmi 
mated tnrostipl 10,108. Tnenmeoftlie pub 
lie canals, in 1830: Erie canal, .*054,338 . 
Champlain canal, .*78,148 ; Oswego c;» 
iltd, $13,335fayngii and Seneca csiird. 
.*11,087 : total. * I,(lot 1.7!hi. Di.-hm-si 

menu-: inti-rest on canal debt, $37!i.ti!' , 5, 
n-pniis, salaries. &e„ .'^‘.•’(il.ti.'itr. Canal 
debt, Jamtaiy 1, 1831, •¥?,.-35,(.35. l-oi 
the payment of this debt, die canal loud, 
i-oiisisting of the canal lolls, duties m; ,-nir, . 
and on .-ales by aueliou, and sevcial i.ttic, 
items, is inviolably pledged. The icvc 
line of this fund, in 1830, indepeud* e.tiy 
of the tolls above slated. wtis $3c>3,(>l-! 
'I'iii- IMairart and Hudson canal, con, 
Uienced July, 1835, and coiiiplet«d Octo 
her. 183s, vvas constir.i n-:l by a privet.- 
company, incorporated under tin- lavv^ot 
New York and Pennsylvania, fis capita! 
consists of $1,500,000, of which $500,01 0 
are employed in hanking, in the city <1 
New ’l i.rk. Tin* credit of dm state i.i 
New 1 ork was also loaned to the nniiji-i 
uy to file amount of .*800,000. 'I’his i 
Mil commences at the head of tide on th>: 
Koudout en-ok, in the county of ristii, 
ihroo miles from the Hudson river, t.e 
ieriuinans at llouesdale, opposite di¬ 
ll I’outh id’the Eaeknvvaxaii river, in lYnn- 
sy Ivania. Length, S3 miles in >\«-vv York 
and 35 in Pennsylvtlnia. 'Phis canal is - 
ing priueipaliy intended to open a coin 
mmueatioii with the Void mines in Lu¬ 
zerne county,, Pennsylvania, a rail-mail 
has liec-n eonstrueteti liy the company, 
from the head of the canal, at llonesds.lc, 
pi the mini's at Carlmndalc. Its length is 
It! miles. (For further information in. 
the canals of New York, see Inland A dvl- 
lytlon.} 

Rail-Roads. Several companies have 
been incorjiorated for the purjioseaof con¬ 
structing rail-way’s, but no one of them 
has yet been entirely- completed. I’he 
Mohawk and Hudson rail-road company 
was incorporated in 18J26, with a capital 
of $300,(XX), and with (lower to increase 
it to $500,000, which has recently been 
done. 'The exclusive right of maintain- 
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iiig a single or double rail-wav lietwoen 
the waters of tin; Hudson, at Allxuiy. and 
the Mohawk at Schenectady, lor the term 
bf lifty years, has been granted to this 
company. Tim work was commenced in 
1828, and is so ihr completed that 12 miles 
of it have, since August, 1831, been used 
tbi; tint transportation of passengers, who 
are carried in conches drawn b\ horses or 
locomotive engines. The average speed 
of tint two engines now employed on tin' 
road is about 15 miles an hour; though 
eaeh of thorn lias been propelled, at times, 
nearly twice as fast; and it is supposed 
that their speed lias not yet beer, hilly.as¬ 
certained. ft is expected that the whole 
work will ho completed during tint picseul 
Vcar ’(IK)l). Its lengtli will be about 15 
miles, and its estimated cost, witlt double 
rails, about £500,000. The lUumi and (h- 
wri'o rnU-rond r« m/nmy, incorporated in 
IH:tO, witb power in make a rail-way from 
ilhnea,nt the bead oft ‘ay uga lake.to Oswe¬ 
go. on the Hwsquchanunh river, and the ,N»»- 
/itlwra roit-rwul fontpuny, incorporated in 
1831, lor the purpose of constructiiig a 
rail-way from Hamloga springs to Hehe- 
nertady, have commenced, ami are now 
prosecuting Ilnur respective undertakings. 

I’lililin Instruction, &e. . Mince tlu; 

estahlishmeitt of the state government, 
great exertions have been made by the 
legislar.To to extend the means of educa¬ 
tion to all classes. The appropriations 
made for this purpose, iududipg the capi¬ 
tal and income of the common school and 
literature funds, amount to more th.-m 
.'ft1.000,000. There arc four colleges, viz. 
t ‘oliimhia, in the city of New York ; 
Union, at Schenectady ; Hamilton, near 
the village of (Tmton, Oneida county; 
and (ieiu'va, at Geneva, Ontario County. 
The whole number of students in these 
institutions, during the year 1830,’ includ¬ 
ing those in the preparatory schools con¬ 
nected with Columbia and Geneva col¬ 
lege was (!77. .(For the university of 
New York, instituted in 18130, see the ar¬ 
ticle jYcw York City, in the IkmIv of the 
work.) There are*two medical colleges, 
one in the city of New York, and the 
other at Fairfield, Herkimer county; stu¬ 
dents in 1830,350. There an; 57 incorpo¬ 
rated academics and seminaries, which de¬ 
rive from the public funds a portion of their 
annual support, null which hud, in 1830, 
4218 students. But the common schools 
am among the most important and in¬ 
teresting institutions in the state. Every 
town is divided into a suitable'number of 
school districts, in each of which a school- 
house has been erected, and is provided 
50 * 


with furniture and fuel at the expense of 
the district. From the income of the 
common school fund tf<l(X),(MX) arc dis¬ 
tributed among the selioot districts, ac¬ 
cording to the number of scholars therein, 
1**1 ween the ages of tive and sixteen : am! 
the towns are required to raise, by tax, ,-m 
amount equal to that received "from tin- 
state, and are allowed to misc deithk* th.v 
fcum. The lidlovving is from the oilicia! 
rcjMirts made in .lanuarv, 1831: Productive 
capital of ihe school fund, ; 

revenueiu 1831 >,!< 100,0 /localM'ho..i 
final, capital not slated; income in IK5 ,! , 
.‘j5M,UU5:tl2; whole number of .-chool .!■- 
trii’ls. !>()lfi, of which WvJll made return*; 
whole number of scholar.-; taught in 
the districts making returns, 100,121, of 
whom -107,503 were Itetneen live and ?s\ 
teen ; amount of public moneys reccivi-u, 
$100,000 from state treasury, £121,55ti:( { 
raised by lax on the several towns, am! 
■SI 1,O05:3\J derived from local funds 
possessed by certain towns, equal 
■'j>2t{0.7l3:J{*i; total amount paid for tench 
crs‘ wages £581 >..V20; estimated amount 
of ail expenses incurred in IK50, lor lie* 
stippoit of common schools, by the pub¬ 
lic. ami individuals, $l,0til.ti00. There 
are two i!i-iivutions for lie* instruction of 
the deaf and dumb; one in, the city of 
New York, having, in IK50. eighty-five 
pupil*, and one at < 'uiiujoharie, Imimr, 
• lining the same year, twenty-nine pupils. 
They sire, childly supported sit the public 
expense. Then: an: in the, state nlmiit 
700 deaf mutes, 'flu: institution in tin* 
city of New Yoik. iucor|ioraied April 15, 
1817, has imparted its benefits to more 
than .‘100 pupils. Some of these pay ; 
others are suppurted by the state, hv li»e 
supervisors of the county, by a female as¬ 
sociation for the relief of deal’ mules, or 
by privute churity. 'I'le* edifice or nsy lum 
for tite accommodation of the pupils is 
situated about three at.d a half mites from 
the city' hall. It Inis .'iccoinmodarions tin 
150 ptipils and the requisite number of 
instructors. It cost £3ii,000. 4 Tho grounds, 
consisting of ten acres, are handsomely 
laid out, in lawns ami gardens, planted 
with trees and shrublicry. Workshop.* 
are erected in the rear of the asylum, in 
which a majority of the male pupils, dur¬ 
ing the time of relief from study, spend a 
few hours every day, in acquiring o' 
knowledge of some mechanical employ¬ 
ment. Home, also, are engaged in hor¬ 
ticulture. The female {minis, at the 
same time, are taught needle-work and 
other household duties. Mr..Ilarvey P. 
Feet, the present principal, was for sine 
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years connected wills tins AiiiPrican asy¬ 
lum at Hartford. Associated with hirli 
ans tlim* professors ami two teachers;- 
■ one of these professors, Mr. Leon Vuyssc, 
was educated in the Paris institution. 

- Tim pupils' are divided into five classes, 

' ami furnished with large slates. The 
, regular term of study is live years; and 
the annual charge for pay pupils is $1.10; 
hill this charge is often reduced to meet 
the |Hiiticular cases of applicants. The 
funds of the institution have been furnish-, 
ed by private contributions, by the legis¬ 
lature of the state, and by the enrjMimtion 
of the eity. During the year 1830, the 
receipts Were nearly $17,000. Besides 
the establishments above-named, there 
tin* in every part of the stute, particularly 
the large towns mid ullages, nunfereus 
schools and seminaries, supported by pri¬ 
vate individuals. 

, Ktligio n, Ac. The constitution'sethiieSt 
“ the free, exercise and enjoyment of re¬ 
ligions profession and worship, without 
discrimination or preference,”and aecoid- 
ittgly most denominations of Christians, 
and some Jew's, an? to lie found in the stall*. 
There are. a few religious corporations 
which are posse sst d of estates grunted to 
them before flu* resolution, ^iral now of 
considerable value; hut in general the 
clergy are dependent tor their support mi 
the annual contributions of their respect¬ 
ive congregations. Clergy, in Its JO, Pit's-. 
hyleriuns and l?nngregalionnli.sis, 431 ; 

, Protestant episcopalians, 118: Baptists, 
274; Reformed Dutch,’108; Mel I mi lists, 
37*2 : Lutherans, 13; various other de¬ 
nominations, Ii8total, 1382. Then: arc 
lour theological se.uiinaries in the state 
. coniine ted with tic* Protestant ICpisro- 
* pal, Presbyterian, Baptist aiid Lutheran 
"churches. Tlie^v are two nourishing so¬ 
cieties nftfahakers; otic at New Lebanon, 
iii Columbia county, and the oilier at 
Nisi;anna, in tin* county of Albany. (For 
an account of this sect, see Shakers.) 

Prisons mvT Prison Disriitlinr. In each 
county, a public jail is eslaoii.-lied liy law, 
the uiauageinent of which, though rcccnt- 
, ,ly somewhat ’unproved, is yet lamentably 
' defective. But the state prisons al Auburn 
and Sing Sing, the former of which now 
contains about 4>00, and the latter about 
800 convicts, are models both in respect 
■ to their armngotpent and discipline. Tin: 

- oomicts are compelled to labor together 
in silence during the* day, and are lodged 
in separata dormitories at uight.- The 
> earnings of the convicts in the'Auburn 
prison, during the year 1830, amounted to 
$40,341, and the /expenses of the estab¬ 


lishment, includingretwiirs. At., to SlULW-. 
The amount received for the labor of the 
convicts at Sing Sing, during the same 
period, was $13,1)31:44; expenses of the 
prison, $53,571:01. This prison having 
iieeu but recently completed, the future 
earnings of the convicts will probably ex¬ 
ceed those for flu: year referred to. 

Pauperism, Ac. Until very recently, ■' 
system of poor laws very analogous t«. 
those of England, was in force in New 
York, where its influence and ii-miIi- 
wen* proportionally nearly as injurious c.-. 
in the country from which it was borrow - 
cd. t Within a few years, the former law 
of settlement, and the practice of com¬ 
pulsory removals, have been abrogated, 
and a simple rule of settlement, founded, 
principally, on tho residence of the party, 
and a summary mode of settling disputed 
questions, substituted in their stead. , u e\ - 
eral modes id' supporting the poor are in 
use; ‘ hut that of maintaining them ii: 
county poor-houses has lx*en found Is Itev 
(tucidareil to discounigc |itmperiMii. and 
more economical than any other, 'rite 
following details are stated in ilte uflicitn 
report of tho secretary of state, math* in 
January, 1831, hut are, to a cousidenible 
extent, foimdetl on estimates matin by thai 
officer, front the returns received by him: 
Permanent, paupers, 571)0: occasional |kiii- 
pt rs, 12,3 18; cost of all the poor-1 muse 
establishments in the, state, $885,408:81: 
aiumnl expense of supjiorting tlio poor, 

' $218.752:‘H>. * 

Finances, &e. Aggregate valuation- 
of real anti personal t states in the sever.d 
counties in 1827—IS2H:renl,.*f273,S8l,17l ;• 
personttl, $08,785,202. ---- $341,848,703 : 
whole amomit of receipts into die stale 
tn'astiry ill Id-30, $l.!. i !KJ,82J>: payment 
during Kina* year, |M*rmnneut appropria¬ 
tions, $*JfHI,505’); special, $.1 IH, 15!I; on ac¬ 
count of canal fund, $1,420.51,30; school 
fund, $128,020; .literhtmv fund, $3,815 ; 
total; $l,JHi8,724. 

‘.MUitui, in 1830. Horse artillery, 17Id: 
cavalry, 5811; artillery, 12,803; infantry 
light infantry and riflemen, 108,514; ar¬ 
tillery ami cavalry attached to infantry for 
inspection, 1070; rank and file, 188,528: 
ordnance, iruti, 141 pieces; brass, 170 
pieces. 

Hanks. Fit 1820, an act was passed re- 
(jniriug every bank, thereafter to lw> cre¬ 
ated or renewed, to contribute annually 
one half of otic, per cent, on its capital to 
a fund intended #br thfe payment of flm 
debts of such hanks as may at any time 1 m*- 
conte insolvent. These hanks are placed 
under the supervision of commissioners, to 
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Whom they art' required to make annual 
reports of Their eoiidition. Twenty-nine' 
hanks, subject to this art. had, in Iftli), 
capital, sti,‘4!M,l>00; bulk notes in eirculn- 
lion, *5,87 0,1 HI; specie on linml,$-]4H,:i8!l; 
diwoiinted notes, AJ I,loo,(Wo : eapital 
ul* hanks not subject, in I-SM), to the safety 
fund, , 

.Miscellaneous. l’ost-oflieos, in 
I 158 : newspapers, 2H7, of which si.Meen 
;:ii! published daily ; amount of sales hy 
auction in IKK), sc.25,l 11; duties there- 
on, *‘>I8,5|:{; steam-boats plying wholly' 
or partly in tin: wafers of this state, 75 
(the first successful application of steam 
to the purposes of navigation, was on 
tli<! Hudson river, in September, 1807); 
attorneys and counsellors at law, 1741; 
phy-icians and surgeons, *45IP. 

flownmeat. lutirs, ike. Hy the amend¬ 
ed constitution of this state, adopted in 
18 *21, the legislative power is vested in a 
senate and assembly, the. former eonsist- 
iiijf of iti, and the latter of U28 memhers. 
'I'lie senators are chosen (!»• lour years, 
and must he freeholders. The memlK'rs 
of tlie assembly are elected annually. 
For the election of senators, the slate is 
divided into eight senate districts, each of 
which is entitled to four s.-nalots, ami one 
of whom is almually elected in each dis¬ 
trict. Tin! members of the assembly ops 
chosen hy the several counties, among 
v. Imm they are apportioned, according to a 
wile prescribed in the eouslitution. 'I'lie 
c.W'cumn power is vested in a governor, 
uhn holds his office for two years. A 
lieutcnant-gov ernor is chosen at the same 
lime, and for the wuni: term. 1 le is presi¬ 
dent of the senate, and, whenever the 
odiee of governor becomes vacant, tiikes 
the plae.i' of that ollicer. 'Nio right of 
suflnigo is enjoyed hy every male citizen, 
of the age of twenty-one years, who has 
been throne, year nil inhabitant of the 
state, and lor six nltmths a resilient of the 
county where lie. may oflur his vote. 
Under this liberal regulation, tlie' numher 
ol electors is very great; in ,18*48, they 
amounted to ^70,58.*). Sherifls, coroners, 
and county clerks are elected l»y the peo¬ 
ple; the other civil officers are generally 
appointed either hy (lie governor and sen¬ 
ate. the two branches of the legislature, or 
the governor alone, except clerks of 
courts, district attorneys, and some other 
officers, who are appointed hy the courts. 
Field officers of the uiilitio, below this rank 
of major-general, are elected l»y the ofii-. 
cers of their respective brigades, &t\; 
field officers above that rank ant appoint¬ 
ed hy tite governor and senate, or tite 


governor; sKilf officers are appointed hy 
tlieir respective commanders. The pf 
diciary consists of the follow ing court.-. • 
1. The court for the trial of impeackmmL 
and the rornetion of errors, composed of 
the pn'sident of the senate, the it* senators, 
the chaueellor, and the justices of the s*i 
preme court. This court tries all in:- 
pi-aehmeuls of civil officers prelcrred hy 
the assembly, in whom the powei of in. 
peachimui is vested, and reviews, mi ap¬ 
peals and writs of error, the deri-dnns of 
the court of chancery, and of the supreme 
court. Hut mi llie hearing of an appeal 
from a decree in chancery, ihe chnneello* 
has no voice in the final sentence; and 
when a writ of error is brought on n-judg¬ 
ment of the supreme conn, the jusiicei 
of dial court have no voire for its affiwn 
anee nr reversal. "2. Tin court of chance 
ry , the powers of which are vesieil in the. 
eiinijeellor and in eight viee-rlianrellors 
■1. 'I'lie. sitjin me court . consMing of a chief 
justice and two jU'li‘*es. I. There are 
eight circuit jiuiges, who pns.-ie«-s the 
powers ol’ a justice of the -iipi'einc court 
at chambers, ami in the trial of issues 
joined in the supreme court, and in courts 
of oyer and tchniucr and jail delivery 
All the circuit judges possess equity pmv- 
ers. as viee-ehaiiceilors. except ihe judge 
of the Jirst circuit /that including l.ong 
and iSlalcii islands and the city of N**w 
Votk), fir. which a v iee-chaucellor lias 
been eivated by special law. 5, .'1 count;; 
court, pofticxsiiig, toil limileil extent, b-|i, 
civil and criminal jurisdiction, is establish¬ 
ed lor each county. Its derisions are lia¬ 
ble to review in the supreme court, b 
.‘I surrogate, is appointed for each county, 
who possesses exclusive mi urinal jiuisda 
lion in cases of wills and hiii-lncy. 7. 
Them are several other local courts: as 
the superior court of the city at' .\evv 
York, which emi-i-l.-- of a chief ju-tice. 
and tvv;o n.-snejaie jnsii. es. and pnss.-s.-~cs 
,au extensive civil jurisdiction ; die mayor' < 
courts and special justices' courts, in tin* 
several cities: ami lie- justices' courts in 
the several towns. These latter courts 
an 1 , held hy justices of the peace. Kverv 
town in the slate has four of these officers, 
and each-of them has the power, with a 
few exceptions, of trying civil suits where 
the amount demanded does nor exceed 
filly dollars. They are chosen hy popu¬ 
lar "election, anil hold their offices /or four 
years, lint arc so arranged in classes that 
one is annually chosen in each town. 
’.Tlic chancellor^ justices of the supreme 
court, and circuit judges are appointed by 
. the governor and senate, and hold theit 
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offices during good behavior, or until they 
shall attain tin* age of sixty years. J udges 
of tin* county courts, surrogates, and' other 
local judicini officers are appointed in the 
' same manner, and for Umiied periods, in 
no can* exceeding lit e years, hut may l»e 
re-appointed. The constitution of this 
state, not only contains several of the safe¬ 
guards usually inserted in bills of rights, 
hut has some provisions of a peculiar char¬ 
acter; e. g.: No minister of the gospel, 
or priest, of any denomination whatsoever, 
can hold any civil or military office; all 
such inhabitants as, from scruples of con¬ 
science, are averse to hearing arms, are 
entitled to he excused therefrom, on pac¬ 
ing to the state an equivalent in money; 
the assent of two thirds of the members 
elected to each branch of the legislature, 
is requisite to every hill appropriating the 
public property lor local or private pur¬ 
poses, or creating, altering, or renewing 
any corporation ; the inviolability of the 
common school fund-is perpetually secur¬ 
ed ; the tolls oil the Erie and <’hninplain 
canals, the duties on the inauulucture of 
salt, and certain other items of revenue, 
arc inviolably appropriated to the payment 
of the canal debt, and until such jiaymcnt 
shall have been made, an* incapable of re¬ 
duction; the legislature are prohibited from 
disposing of these canals, or the, salt springs, 
or any part thereof; and whilst the right 
to draw such lotteries as had already been 
. provided for by law, is fully recognised, 
provision is made to prevent additional 
• grants of this nature. 

> 'file common law of England, varied 
ami modified from time to time, by nume¬ 
rous act# of the colonial and state legisla- 
■ turns, forms the basis of the jurisprudence 
of New York; and there is no one of the 
United States, in which the judicial insti- 
1 tutiuns and the modes of lethd proceeding, 
hear so close an analogy to those of Eng¬ 
land. At the same time, there is probably 
no state in the confederacy, which has 
made greater efforts, by means of its stat¬ 
utory regulations,.to improve the English 
system, and to adupt it, both in its princi¬ 
ples and details, to the institutions and 
iinbits of a free, intelligent, and active 
population. There have been, since the 
revolution, four soveral revisions of the 
statute laws of the statu, viz. in (787, in 
1801, in 1813, and in 1897—8. The revis¬ 
ion in 1787 —8 consisted of a consolidation 
nr re-cnartiuent of various British and 
colonial statutes, with numerous amend¬ 
ments in form and substunce; that of 
,'1801 was a re-enactment in an amended 
form, «f such of t(ie former statutes as had 


licen varied by intermediate legislation, 
or that seemed to require alteration; and 
that of 1813 was a work of the same 
character. But the revised statutes of 
1897—8 are siilistuntinlly a new code of 
statute law; the various general provis¬ 
ions of the former statutes having been 
written anew, in a more concise anil per-, 
apicnotis phraseology, and the whole 
work having been arranged in a system¬ 
atic and methodical order. Many alter¬ 
ations were made in the sulistane.c of the 
former statutes; in numerous instances, 
the. rules of the common law, with the 
view of rendering them better known and 
more stable, were reduced to a written' 
text, and inserted in the statutes; whilst in 
other eases those rules were abolished oi 
greatly modified, especially in reference 
to the law of real estate, and to the prac¬ 
tice in the. eourts. The enactment of 
this body of statute law, whieh went into 
full operation on the 1st of January, If*30, 
is, perhaps, one of the most important 
events in the history' of American |uri*>- 
pmilcnre. , 

History. The territory now composing 
the statu of New York was comprehended 
iri queen Elizabeth's grant of the tract 
called Virginia, and in the grantsof North 
and South Virginia, made in ItiOb liy 
James I. Hut no settlement was attempt 
ed in that territory under either of those 
grants; nor was this part of the continent' 
known to Europeans until September. 
100 !), when the. river which bears his 
name, and the islands at its mouth, were 
discovered by Henry Hudson, an enter-' 
prising English navigator, then in the ser¬ 
vice of the Dutch East India company. 
After sailing up the river about loO mill's, 
he returned to Europe, and made known 
to Ids employers the result of his voyage. 
The Dutch immediately eommeneed a 
trade with the natives of the country, 
among whom were tin; powerful tribes 
> afterwards known as the Five, and still 
Inter as the Sir Notions. Trading est.il>- 
lislunents were soon formed by these 
navigators, one at fort Orange (now 
Albany) as early as 1013, and one on the 
island of Manhattan, at New Amsterdam 
(now the veitv of New York), a few years 
later, in 1014, the trade wus confirmed 
by the government of Holland to the 
West India coni|Hiny, which in 1091 was 
incorporated with a grant of the exclusive 
-right to trade in America, &c., and with 
ample powers to establish and maintain 
settlements therein. Under this grant, the 
company took possession of the territory 
discovered by Hudson; gave to it the 
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lymie of New Netherlands; aruf in KBS? 
commenced its coiouizatiou, which was 
gradually continued, for about forty years, 
mider their auspices. During this period, 
tlic. a flairs of the colony were managed 
by a governor or director-general ami a 
eouiicil, who were appointed by the com- 
. pally, ill id in whom all the. legislative, 
everntivc and judicial powers were 
vested, fn the mean time, new discove¬ 
ries were made, and the Dutch claims 
extended to Connecticut river on the east, 
and the Delaware on the south, in ennso- 
<|uenec of which they were on Imtli sides 
brought into collision with the English, 
w ho set iij» a title to the vvnolif- coast, 
ill ay 19, HitS4, (diaries II made an exten¬ 
sive grant to his brother, the duke of 
York and Albany, w hicli included within 
its bounds the colony of New Nether¬ 
lands. A small armament was soon after 
lilted out in England, for the purpose of 
redm-imr that colony. Tin 1 vessels ap¬ 
peared in the harbor of New Amsterdam, 
in August, IlH’l, and on the 97th of that 
month, tli« x lorl and town of New Amster¬ 
dam, and on the 9lth t>f September, the 
garrison at fort ■Orange, capitulated to 
colonel Richard N'iculls, w ho‘had been 
appointed by the duke of Vork, to take 
possession of the province in his behalf, 
witli the title and powers of deputy-gov¬ 
ernor: The inhabitants thereupon sub¬ 
mitted to his authority ; the name of JYtw 
. hnsbrtitm was changed to A! ip 1 uric, 
which name via-, also extended to the 
whole country: and that o ('fort Ornngr 
was altered to .lib tin/. Alter this, the- 
colony was in the hands ofa governor 
and conneil appointed by the duke of 
York, until July 90, Jtnd, when the gar¬ 
rison of.New York surrendered toasquad- 
rnn of Dutch ships, the commanders of 
which appointed a governor anil other 
magistrates’, who continued iu authority 
until rebruary 0, li»74, when the territory 
was again surrendered to the Knglish, in 
pursuance of the treaty of Loudon. June 
90, 1(574, a new grant was made by Charles 
II to the duke of York, After the acces¬ 
sion of the latter to the throne, tho colony 
became a part of the dominions of the 
British crown, and the government, .was 
-administered by royal governors undo lo¬ 
cal council aud assembly, until May, 1775, 
when the jicoplc determined to take up 
and exercise the power of civil govern¬ 
ment, which was accordingly done, through 
the medium of committees of satiny 
and of the provincial congress, until the 
previsions ol the state constitution, adopt-' 
etl in April, 1777, were carried into cflcct. 


YORK-NORTON.': 

The inhabitants of Now York sustained 
un important part in the war of the revo¬ 
lution, and its territory was tin; scene of 
several sanguinary conflicts and of many 
interesting events. I’pon the conclusion 
oi that war, the Mate commenced a new 
and distinguished career, which has eve: 
since been steadily continued, and some 
ol the results of which an 1 briefly evhib 
ited in this article. Authorities': Burr’s 
. If hut of tin- Si oh if .Yew It irk; '/bpngm 
pl>/f <f the Stole if.Yni' I orA, by professor 
Henry, and other aitides in the Traiisae 
lions of the Albany Institute (ml. i>; Dar¬ 
by V (Itoifritfilriciil Works ; doctor I,. C 
Beck (hi lb' (hinitilinra Still Sprito's ; M 
II. \V. lister’s hill of lin' .Miin rohi in the 
Shtlt of .Vt tv 1 ork ; Smiilt’s / litluri) if 
• V« te lori - (edition «*l" New York Historical 
Society); Monitor’s lli.tlunj if (hr ( 'tiloiUi 
if .Yew .Yilb'rlttiifls ; S| utlord’s (hrziIhn 
(fib Slulr of .Yue York ; Williams’s ArtJ 
York .htnool lb ui.ih r Jor 1K1I; docu¬ 
ments and jiroeceiliuas of the legislaimo 
of New York, \ r. 

Noiirox, John, a eli rgymaii of Boxim,. 
was born at Sim lord, in liertfonlshiiv, Mug 
laud, May li, IliOli. He was educated at the’ 
university of Cambridge, and, alter gradu¬ 
ating, became lr-lier of the school, mu I cu 
late of tin; church) in his native, town, lb* 
adopted the creed and practice of the Puri 
Ians, and, in Itifl.'i, lie arrived in Plymouth. 
New England, where lie preached for sev¬ 
eral months, and was oili-red the charge of 
its church. This lu: declined, and, m lb. 
following year, removed to Boston. Bel'ic 
its close, however, he yvunl to Ipswich ti. 
officiate as pastor of the church iu dim 
place. While there, he wrote various 
works, which procured him much nputa 
lion, In 11*39, lie was solicited to become 
the. .minister of I he church in Boston; hut 
the - inhabitants of Ipswich would cot 
grant him a dismission, notwithstanding 
several councils, called upon the occasion, 
advised his removal to the capital; ami it 
was not until a council, summoned ex¬ 
pressly by the governor and magistratis, 
had knit die weight of ifs urithority to that 
of the others, that his flock consented to 
part with him. From that period, In: 
continued, during the rest of his life, to Is; 
flic minister of Boston. In February, 
10(i9, lie went to England us mic ol’ two 
agents of the colony to address Charles II. 
after his restoration, and returned -in Sv p- ■ 
teniIu r of tho same year. They brought 
, with them a letter from the king, in which 
Jio promised to confirm tin; charter, hut 
required that the administration of justice 
shouldin .his name, and that all persons 
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• if good and honest lives should be admit* 
ted to the sacrament of the Lord's supper, 
rind their children to baptism. There 
was something in this requisition repug- 
itu/ii to the feelings of the colonists, and 
the agents, although they hud endeavored 
to execute their mission with fidelity, 
wen? treated coldly. This circumstance 
sank so deep in the heart of Mr. Norton, 
that it is supposed to have hastened his 
death, which took place suddenly, April 5, 
Hit in the My-seventh year of hisago.— 
Mr. Norton was a-man of talents and great 
attainments, llis works are numerous, 
and gave him distinction in his time. The 
first Latin hook ever written in this coun¬ 
try proceeded from his jh*ii. It \Vas ail 
answer to a number of questions relating 
to eliurcli government, which had Item 
sent over from Holland by William Apol- 
Iniuts, and was drawn up at the request 
of the ministers of New England. lie 
was an acute and subtle controversialist, 
and was fond ole.xereising his liieulties ill 
that way. One of his treatises was 
against the (Quakers, entitled The J lean of 
New l ( '.nglatid rent by the Blasphemies of 
the present (Jcnoration. it is even sup¬ 
posed that his mistaken zeal prompted 
him to encourage the persecution w Inch 
‘ that sect endured. At all events, lie Was 
highly obnoxious to them, lis may In; 
inferred from the circumstance that, ailcr 
his decease, they made a representation to 
the king and parliament, that “John Nor¬ 
ton, chief priest in Boston, by the imme¬ 
diate power of the Lord, was smitten, and 
died.” In temper,, Mr. Norton was natu¬ 
rally irascible, but he obtained the con¬ 
trol over his passions to sue|i a degree us 
to be re marked tor the general meekness 
and courtesy of his demeanor. 

Ocuuttr, Sampson, reverend, n Mohqgan 
■, Indian, born in the township of Qlontvillv, 
was one of the aborigines educated in the' 
school of the reverend Eleu/cr Wheelook, 
at Lebanon, in Connecticut.' He made 
such progress in knowledge, and conduct¬ 
ed himself so well, that he received a reg¬ 
ular 1 ordination. from the presbytery of 
Sutlblk, on Long Island. Soon 'after, lie 
Ijcnunc a missionary, and preached for, 
some time to the Indians. On his return ] 
from them, lie began to preach in the 
country near Lebanon, mid attracted 
! crowded audiences. Doctor Dwight, in 
Ins Travels, mentions that lie heard him. 
tvVicc. His discourses, he says; were de¬ 
cent, and his utterance in some degree 
eloquent. Not long after he. began to 
1 preach, he was sent to England by doctor 
■ Wheelock, in company with a Mr. Whit- 
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uker, to solicit bencfuctious for a college 
to lie erected in the wilderness, and de¬ 
voted principally to the education of In¬ 
dian youth. IIis appearance excited a 
great sensation in England, and the suc¬ 
cess of his solicitations surpassed the most 
sanguine exjM'Ctations*. During several 
years of the latter portion of liis life, he 
resided within the hounds of the preshv - 
tery of Albany. He died honored and 
lamented. 

Ocelot (frlia partialis, Linn.). This 
beautiful but savage animal holds a mid¬ 
dle rank between the leopard and the 
eoimnon eat. The body is about three 
feet in length, and the mil almnt one; 
height about eighteen inches. Its uppe: 
parts are of a bright tawny color; side.-, 
whitish, marked with longitudinal stripes 
of black, or rather with a scries of elongated 
spots with hlaek margins and dark, fawny 
centre. A black stripe extends along the 
bnek from the head to,the tail; there i* 
also a hlaek hand from the nostrils to tie- 
corners of the eyes; the forehead is s]sc- 
ted with black; the legs are whitish, vane 1 
with small black spots; the tail is al-o 
marked vviih black spots, which an 
largest near its end. The ocelot is a na¬ 
tive of various parts of South \meric-. 1: 
preys on th(! smaller animals and bites, in 
tin* chase of the latter of which it is cm. 
ncntly successful. In .its habits, it resem¬ 
bles all the cat kind, lying couccnh-w 
during the day, and issuing forth at nigh*, 
to pursue its prey. The lemale is not 
distinctly marked as the male, nm* as tcio- 
eious. She produces two juiitig at a lit¬ 
ter. The ocelot is readily tamed, ho* 
neyer entire!} loses its natural su\ agenct-s 
of temper. Hi- fact, in this animal, as in 
all others of the genus, not even exceptin'* 
the domestic cat, however their ferocious 
habits max be subdued by coercion and 
kindness, it will invariably lie found that 
,their savage nature vx «ll betray itself on 
the slightest provocation, and that thei: 
thirst for blood is unconquerable. 

• • Otranto, Dvkk or, better known by 
the name of Joseph Fovvhe. * If, in general, 
history does not venture to judge eminent 
inon by the views of earlier or later |»eri- 
ods, but estimates them according to the 
charaeter of their age, this is the more 
necessary in considering the great charae- 

* The aborts article is extracted from a in.iir;- 
script biography of ihe duke of Otranto, writ!. !: 
by a gentleman for a long lime connected with 
llic duke, and enjoying hi- confidence. Wo re¬ 
gret that wo tire not able to give tho whole, tu*. 
-cause a deluded account is necessary to n li.li 
understanding of the rca-oie. and c..o>cs- of do.-:.- 
ly-lnid political measures. 
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jtcrs of a period whose annals are not yet 
closed. Policin'* belongs entirely to the 
age of the Prenrh revolution. History 
bus exposed the nature pud progress of 
i hat .grunt event, so far, at least, as to show 
that the characters belonging to it liuist 
not he judged by the same criterion as 
men whose lot was cast in a time of 
ji"uee and onlcr. Policin': must not. tliere- 
tiire', In- judged according to a (icniiau or 
American standard, nor by the state of 
affairs in 1817 or 1788, any more than the 
French nation itself whose evil genius 
presided over his destiny also; still less 
should he be condemned merely on the 
‘estimony of the revolution, which is ron- 
dereil suspicious by its wild character of 
passion and delusion, of falsehood and vio¬ 
lence—a character equally at variance with 
>lu* moral and polirieal institutions of so¬ 
ciety, and with a due regard for truth. 
Even his enemies must allow that lie pre- 
i pitted much evil, ami that, also, on more 
than out: important occasion, he opposed 
Napoleon with firmness. Joseph Foiichc. 
horn at Nantes, May SI. Jand edu¬ 
cated, front the age of nine years, by the 
fathers of the oratory ill his native place, 
ivas intended for the profession of his 
father—a sea-captain. As he was not, 

however, strong enough to hear the hnrd- 
'■liips of«a sea life, he prosecuted his 
studies at Paris, lit*, then taught meta¬ 
physics, physics amt mathematics, in the 
1 academics at Juilly, Arras ami Vend nine, 
uni, at the age of Iwenly-liv.c years, was. 
placed at the head of,the college of Nantes, 
lie was never a priest, but was married 
: >e|'ore die revolution. In September, 
I/irj. in: was elmseit memls.T of the con- 
..entinn by tile department of the. Lower 
’Seine, mid, September 5i0, ITIW, he ap¬ 
peared for the fust time in the Jacobin: 
•Inb at Paris. In the period of his life 
which now begins, two acts are particu¬ 
larly prominent—bis vote for the death 
of the king without ap(M:al to the nation, 
and his mission with Col lot d’Herbois to 
Lyons. The first lie always considered 
;is an act of political necessity. “If,” said 
he, to the last of liis life, without exulta¬ 
tion or regret, “ the vote of the Mountain 
was not the most generous, it was certain¬ 
ly the most consistent, and, in the situa¬ 
tion of the country, with Europe,armed 
against her, the most politic.” As to die 
second, great as our horror must be at this 
foul stain on the pag<‘ of history, we must 
reiiiciuiier also, time he was but the sec- 
<mdury agent in this mission, which he 
wrote' to die convention to decline, bat 
was not permitted to do so; and that, after 


his return from Lyons, he was furiously 
attacked by Collot d'llorbois, ('million 
and Robespierre, members of the coni- 
uiittcc of public safety, (’allot, as mem¬ 
ber of the committee, had tieeu charged 
imrticiiltirly with the execution of the 
decree against Lyons, and was the chief 
of the mission. He fore pnuclie was em¬ 
ployed in this dreadful business, lie bad 
been sent to the department of the \nlie, 
and, at another time, to that of the .N’icv re, 
to quell the insurrectionary spirit, which 
ho did without violence. It was m the 
latter department that he mi tiered an in 
Kcriptioti to 1 h* plan d over the gate of the 
grave-yard of Never*, running thus - l*t 
morbxt i hi sommfiltl'i-iu I: ami w hen lie re¬ 
turned, lie was accused of materialism, in 
the convention, by Robespierre ! Fnurht ’s 
name, after his return from Lyons, in 
17515, was erased from tint fist of tin- 
Jacobin club, of which lie had been presi¬ 
dent. This was ill consequence of his 
having united hiiu.-elf with tin-op|M>uents 
to Robespierre's tyranny, Tallicn, Logon 
dre, iN i*. Hut, allerihe tall of Robespierre, 
on the Hth Tliermidnr, tliosi' who b.v! 
overthrown him separated again into two 
panics, one of which professed strict 
democratic principles, and conspired to re ■ 
gain,possession of power: this was called 
the conspiracy of- llalwiif. Four lie be¬ 
longed to this party, and, having Iiecn de¬ 
nounced as a terrorist to the convention, 
on the proposiutui of Ruissy-d’Anglas, an 
accusation against him was voted, Au¬ 
gust !», ITUS. He now withdrew into ob¬ 
scurity until the general amnesty accnin 
ponying the ironstilufiou of the year III. 
wlien he went, with his litmily, to tin: 
Yallce »le Montmorency, where lie lived 
in perfect retirement, not having increased 
his fortune by his puhlie employments, 
until, in 17RH, the directory iqqminicd 
hini French minister to the. Cisalpine, 
republic, where lie. rendered much service 
by opposing the plans of Austria, Ace., in 
Uppci Indy; but a diplomatic note which 
ho addressed to The ^isajpinc govern¬ 
ment on this subject, eaiisM Ins recall, to 
which be objected, and ho was su pjioncd by 
tlin commander of the Italian army, Jou- 
bert, his particular friend. The directory, 
whose conduct in • this alliiir disgusted 
Fouclie, were obliged to treat with him. 
The impressions which ho hud received 
undoubtedly had a great influence on his 
future conduct. After the luonihers of 
the directory were changed, Foueld- was 
made ambassador to the Hague, and 
there received his appointniont as minis¬ 
ter of flie police, in 17TH1, when Fiance 
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was in a most tan! idol situation. His .first 
measure was to break up the Jacobin 
cJuii. France, at that time, wan tottering 
between two abysses, ibo return ofthc 
Rourltorts and the anarchy of revolution. 
Altai like Fouehe, Sieyes, &.C., saw tliat u 
stable government was the most, urgent 
' want of the country. To establish liberal 
iir-titiitioiiK, and to retain the conquests, 
which wen', on the point of being lost, 
required a nupi at the head of the govern¬ 
ment who was both a general and a states¬ 
man. Bonaparte was in Egypt, .Moreau 
. refused, Joubert accepted the call, bill the 
'•attic of Novi, August 7, 171)9, put an end 
to his life and llu; plans of his friends." 
' The dangers of the state increased; Bona¬ 
parte appeared on the coast of Provence; 
Fouehe, without hesitation, joined the 
young general. The consular govern¬ 
ment was established, and, though the de¬ 
plorable state of things induced ninny to 
nifty round the fust consul, his increasing 
power soon tilled them with fear, ami 
. this circumstance ufibrils a reason for 
Fouchi' , ’s grout popularity, lie was con- 
-idered by many ns a guarantee of demo¬ 
cratic principles. Fouehe was made 
.minister id" die police, and rendered 
. himself useful in the highest degree, by 
flu* detection 'of royalist and Jacobin 
projects and conspiracies, lie frustrated 
die conspiracy of Arena, Formed ii and 
Topino-Lebrun, brought the contrivers 
of the. infernal machine to trial, and 
proved it to have been a contrivance of 
tin* aristocracy. Nupoleon was much in 
tear of the conspiracies of the Jacobins; 
• Fencin' 1 did not agree with him, and 
thought them dangerous only in propor¬ 
tion as the. independence or liberty of the 
country was threatened; hut he consider¬ 
ed the royalists very formidable. He was 
indefatigable in tracing out conspiracies; 

. and, so far from inventing them in order 
to throw more power into the hands of 
the government, his often repeated prin¬ 
ciple was, that “a new government al¬ 
ways dates only from the conspiracy last 
detected, Iwcause such a discovery neces¬ 
sarily calls again in questimi what has 
1 been settled, ami, therefore, shakes that 
which was already contedcred . firm.” 
Sonic months after the dAbc of Amiens 
(concluded March 25, lSjjRthe ministry 
• ‘ of the- police was addedISMkt tif justice. 
Fouehe was inode scnatouKd rejtuaiiied 
a most two years witho^ ^Hy iplwymenL 
W hat hnil been the princiiHtijjBp his office, 
■ may be seen from his cit&ilars. The 
conspiracies of Pichegru, Ccorge Caituu- 
dal, &c., and the -excitement occasioned 


by them, obliged Napoleon to re-appoint 
Foiic.lifc, in July, 18(M, though fctavary re¬ 
tained tJie charge of the secret police, fn 
tikis period hajipened the death of cap¬ 
tain Wright, which lias been laid to 
Fouehe, because hi* hart the command 
of the Temple in which Wright was 
‘imprisoned; lint the police had not the 
sole care of the Temple: such a deed is 
not consistent with Fouche’s character, 
and no sufficient motive lias ever been 
assigned for his committing it. Pichegru, 
in April, 180-1, bad been found strangled 
in the Temple, at a time when Fouehe 
was not minister of police. Fouehe ta¬ 
ilored assiduously to make Napoleon’s 
victories a means of attaching the timid to 
the empire, and thus of thwarting all (la*, 
hopes of the Boprbons. In IHlfi, Prussia 
concluded a secret treaty ,with (Jreat 
Britain, which, as Fouehe knew, was 
equivalent to a declaration of war against 
France. It was of great importance to 
get possession of this instrument.. Fou¬ 
ehe took his measures so well, that the 
disguised courier, who carried it conceal¬ 
ed in the hotfoin of a coach, was attacked 
by his agents on the road from Hamburg 
to Berlin, and deprived of the document. 
The battle of Jena, with its momentous 
ctlects, wits tin* consequence. The, peace 
of Tilsit was concluded. The emperor 
seemed at the summit of his glory, and 
Fouehe constantly advised him to turn 
his chief attention to the internal condi¬ 
tion of France, to establish new institu¬ 
tions, and to dev elojie the old. It seemed 
also necessary to him, that Napoleon 
should leave issue of his own to sneered 
him. I lo advised a divorce, and a marriage 
with a Itiissiun princess; lie was always 
op|K)sed to a marriage with a daughter 
oft he house of Austria. Talleyrand per¬ 
suaded Nupoleon to secure ^puin. An 
opportunity was alforded by the revo¬ 
lution e|' Madrid: Napoleon marched 
tix Spain; Austria declared war; Napo¬ 
leon departed for the campaign of 180!). 
France, without troops, was lell under the 
regency of a council, under the presidency 
of ono of Napoleon’s brothers. Fouehe 
had the port-folios of tin; interior and the 
police. An English fleet, witli an army on 
board, appeared before Flushing, and 
threatened Belgium;, the danger was im¬ 
minent; a council was held, and when 
Fouehe proposed, as the only effectual 
measure, to give the command to Benia- 
• dotto, who had been hi disgrace since the 
battle of Wagraiu, the arch-chancellor 
Cuinbocerfa objected to the measure in 
these words—“You are going to divulge a 
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great state secret; it must not be known 
that the empire can be saved by any body 
lint the emperor.” However, the danger 
became greater, anil Fouche was left at lib¬ 
erty to cull the nutinnafgunrds to arms', and 
to give the command, on his own respon¬ 
sibility, to Bernadette—measures which 
were crowned with the fullest success. 

When the emperor returned, every one 
expected the disgrace of Foiicho, whom 
he had made, lie fore his departure, duke 
of Otranto; but the emperor, on the con¬ 
trary, spoke of him at court, to Id. Full¬ 
times, iiH tin homin' prodiginu. Whether, 
however, the activity, and popularity of 
the minister, his union with Bernadette, 
or his strenuous opposition to a marriage 
with an Austrian princess, gave umbrage 
to Napoleon, or whether the only cause 
of Fouche’s disgrace was the following, 
we shall not attempt to decide. After 
hostilities had liegim again with England, 
Napoleon had tried amend times to enter 
into negotiations with the British minister,' 
but insisted that they should begin under 
his name, while the English minister said 
that that would be agreeing to a point 
which was only to be settled by treaty, 
namely, the acknowledgment of Nujiolcon 
as emperor. Peace was desirable, and, as 
the biography Indore us states, the duke 
ofOtrauto, with the full consent of Napo¬ 
leon, sent an agent (an Irish otHeer of the 
name of Fagan) to the marquis of Welles¬ 
ley, to promote a mutual understanding. 
Napoleon distrusted his minister, and sev¬ 
eral rimes attempted to carry on the nego¬ 
tiations himself, hut w'as always iinsutv 
cesstid. This irritated him, so that, j» a 
council held oil this subject, he wont so 
far as to say, (Test triip de deux tmptrrura. 
The duke of Otranto received orders to 
discontinue the negotiation, and to give 
up all tho correspondence connected with 
it, and the names of his agents. .The cor¬ 
respondence was giVcn up, but not the 
names of bis agents, and the merchants 
through whom it had lieeu carried on 
(Ouvrard in Paris, and Hope in Amster¬ 
dam), because he considered the transac¬ 
tion as strictly confidential. Ouvrard’s 
arrest was occasioned only by vague sus¬ 
picions. June 3, ldlO, Suvary (duke of 
Rovigo) was made minister of police, 
anil Fouebe governor of Rome. Before 
he went there, tin: emperor wished to take 
from him certain orders. which he hod 
given him resjiccting his ministry; but 
the duke of Otranto declared that he had 
burned them, and hastened to Italy, where ■ 
he received an invitatiou from the com¬ 
mander of a British man-of-war to go to 
voin ix. . ■. 51 


England with all possible guarantees from 
the British government; hut lie. refuse.1 
the offer, and determined to remain, at 
all risks, in Italy. He was soon recalled 
to Franco, and banished to Ai.\, the capi¬ 
tal of bis sonatorsbip, where he lived a 
whole year retinal, when lie was permit ■ 
toil to return to his estate, on tondiiion of 
not appearing in Paris, lie now. in 1H 1, 
lust his wifi*.—a losswiiieb be severely fell. 
The* conspiracy of Mallet (q. \.), while 
Napoleon was in Russia, showed the 
insiiffieieney of the existing police. Ev - 
ery thing depended upon die lit! 1 of Na¬ 
poleon. Talleyrand, Dalherg.and others, 
Jhriucd plans with ivlemiiv to what 
might take place, and wished to 
unite with the duke of Otranto, who, 
"however, in an interview, became con¬ 
vinced of the insufficiency of their pro 
jeets. ]u Ir> 13, the duke was fixed upon 
by Napoleon to receive the temporary di¬ 
rection of a new government, the centre of 
which would have Imtii Berlin, if Pnisstn 
bad been conquered, ns Napoleon hoped, 
after the battles of laitzeii and 15:uil/.eu. 
The duke arrived at Dresden, when the 
French, having been repulsed from Ber¬ 
lin, lmd concentrated tin-ms/'Ives at dial 
point. U was intended that be should 
negotiate with Austria at Prague, but be 
saw that the die was east, and refused, 
ami I*' was sent to Illyria as governor- 
gcncral; but lie was soon compelled, by 
the events of the war, to return to France. 
English agents bad succeeded in remlci - 
iug the king of Naples (Murat) disaff'ected 
to the cause of Napoleon, by rwiv hiring 
Iiim that the euqieror would he mined by 
his ambition. Nupdcou sent die duke of 
Otranto to regain' the confidence of dm 
king to his cause. Ho liuind the court 
lmd given up Nn]K>leon as Inst; and so 
much was llm duke’s iidluene-e feared, 
that the. allies immediately agreed to eve¬ 
ry thing which Joachim (Murat) asked. 
The duke of Otranto now advised him to 
cndcuvbr -to unite Italy, and make it inde¬ 
pendent of /Yustria by thepid of England. 
The duke pirn returned to- France, and 
arrived at Paris a few days alter tho 
declaration of the senate, that Napoleon 
hail forfeited the throne, lb- lived retired 
' during the first restoration, a witness of 
the wretched policy of the Bourbon- 
Deeming the proximity of the. deposed 
emperor a great evil, and that his riwtorr.- 
tion would be disastrous, he wrote a 
prophetic letter to the ex-emperor, advis¬ 
ing him to go to the IJ. Suites, for bis own 
sake and that of dm adherents to die 
principles of the revolution. ‘When Na- 
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poleon returned from Elba, the king sought 
tor Kiip|H)it ti'om Fouclie, who had an 
interview with Monsieur at the house of* 
the duke of Dalhcrg; but iie declared it 
too late. Uourrienno, prefect of police at ‘ 
Paris, then gave orders to arrest him. 
poncin': escaped, and joined Napoleon, 
who a third time made hint minister of 
police. TJm* congress of Vienna declared 
Napoleon an outlaw. He authorized 
Policin': to begin secret communications 
with Mcttcrnich, by way of Knsio, because 
no opon communication was possible; and, 
says our biography, it was even one of 
the conditions of the negotiation that, eve¬ 
ry thing should he. excluded from the 
conferences which hail relation to .Napo¬ 
leon. A letter carried by a certain Hcdcl- 
liofi’er to the duke of Otranto, from Met-- 
itprnich, stated that he would exert him¬ 
self to induce the congress to'listen, not to 
Napoleon, but to the wishes of France, 
respecting its gov eminent. Chance made 
Napoleon acquainted with the fact that 
the duke had received a letter. He asked 
tiir it, and immediately attempted to carry 
on the negotiations himself; hut no an¬ 
swer whatever was received to his’com¬ 
munications, xo that Napoleon came to re¬ 
gard the whole, affair as a niece of treach¬ 
ery. The battle of Waterloo showed the - 
whole danger of France. The chamber 
elected five members as a provisional’)' 
government,at the head of whom was the 
duke of Otranto. It is against his eon- 
duct at this period that the charge of 
trencher) has been brought most positive¬ 
ly. Uis biographer, by a long statement 
of diets, endeavors to show that, ip the 
condition of France at that time, with Eu¬ 
rope 'armed against her, the provisionary 
government were obliged to act as they 
did. PoiicIuVs whole endeavor was, 
among many evils, - to ehonse the least. 
The marshals decided that Paris was not' 
teimhle, and a civil war would have totally 
ruined the country, then occupied by tor- 
. eign armies. The Bourbons returned 
with the foreigners, and every thing was 
to be feared' from the fury of the royalists; 
and, if the duke of Otranto’s motive in 
accepting the tbinistVy of police, was to 
prevent civil disscusious as tor as possible, 
anil to give to a revengeful administration 
some alloy of reason, sueh a sueritiro of 
reputation to patriotism must be regarded 
' as truly noble.' lie accepted the port¬ 
folio expressly on the condition laid down 
by Talleyrand, that no vengeance should 
lie taken. The party which considered 
themselves deceived by him bccumu his 
: bitterest enemies. Whatever may be the 


opinion of this step of the duke, no one 
denies that he prevented much evil. He 
advised the king to adopt the national col¬ 
ors. “Why,” said the king, “should 1 
change my colors lor another r” “ sljhi 
(file personae (wire qw. V. .If. m puisst U 
prendre,” unswereil the duke of Otranto. 
The court of the Tuileries soon became 
what it had been—a focus of arrogance 
and revenge. The immlicr of victims 
demanded is supposed to have amounted 
lo .‘1000: Fouclie laid it reduced to a lew, 
whom, with all his exertion, he could 
not save. Hence the motley list, which 
some have considered as drawn up by the. 
minister lo show, his power! His cue. 

, lilies say that he should have refused to 
sign a list containing the names of lus 
own friends, and of persons w ho had been 
induced by his advice to act the pan lor 
which they were then proscribed. His 
friends say that his abandoning the port¬ 
folio would have l»een the dealh-w arrant 
of many inon*. Talleyrand and Otranto 
did tint sit in the house of peers when 
Ney was tried, excusing themselves on 
account of their participation in the ordi¬ 
nance. At this time (1815) the duke of 
Otranto married a second wife, a lady 
named l)e Castellano. Her family be¬ 
longed to the nobility lieiorc the revolu¬ 
tion ; ami though he might, if his internum 
had been to unite himself more closely 
with the royalists, have easily connected 
himself with u much more distinguished 
family, yet, under existing circumstances, 
this step was considered by the liberals as 
an expression of hostility to them. France 
was then in a most deplorable suite: 
England and Russia wen* waging war 
against each other in the French council. 
The opposition attacked tin* government 
on qccoiiut of this foreign iiiihieuce, 
against which the duke of Otranto inces¬ 
santly struggled. In this state of tilings, 
with the view of trying the elfect of an 
appeal to public, opinion, he presented 
two reports to the king—one on the rela¬ 
tions of the foreign armies to the kingdom, 
their claims, &c.; the second on the re¬ 
sources left to France, ivarticularly the 
levee en masse, in which, of course, tin* 
royalist party could not form an important 
item. The immediate consequence was 
the union of the royalists and foreign 
powers to displace the duke. Talley¬ 
rand offered him a mission to the LV 
States, where he wished to live; but lii» 
wife’s disinclination, and his anxiety for 
the education of his children, prevented 
it. He was then sent as minister to Dres¬ 
den, but not for a long time. In 1816, he 
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wsA comprised in thn law against the regi-' 
calcs, and the court of Paxony was jiot 
strung enough to protect him. lb: then 
retired to l*raguo, Lint/, and, at hist, to 
Trieste, where ho died, Dec. 2<i, ItyJl), 
without complaint or regret, leaving hie 
diameter to be. settled hy history. 
Fouc-he’s life is one ol'the most important 
parts of the history of the time iu which 
he lived, lie was a highly estimable la¬ 
ther and huslHtml, and educated hi- chil¬ 
dren with the greatest rare. I (is whole 
private lifi; is irreproachable, lie loved 
justice, and enjoyed the good opinion 
of the most opposite parties. His coun¬ 
tenance was expressive of penetration 
and decision. He was of the mi-'dle size, 
rather thin, of iirm health, and strong 
nerves. The tours of his voice were 
somewhat hollow and harsh ; in speerh, 
he was vehement, determined and lively ; 
in his whole appearance he was plain and 
simple. Tin 1 Ah mnirijt d( Just. Fintrlir, 
Due trOlfiiul', etc. i*Al part, I5ru.-r.els, 
1 1 , which appeared at Paris, ltd'll, are. 
net acknowledged hy his sons, who pros- 
eented the publisher, and gained the 
ease. 

Oystk.r; a well known edible dicll- 
fi.-Ji, helongiiig to the genus oslreti , occur- 
ring iu most purd of the world. The Eu¬ 
ropean oyster {(f. edutis), which forms a 
considerable arfiele of trade tin the rna-ls 
of England and France, is generally taken 
by dredging, after which the animals are 
piaced in pits formed lor the purpose, fur¬ 
nished with sluices, through which, at 
spring tides, the water is .-iitli-red to (low. 
In these receptacles, they acquire the 
green tinge so remarkable in the European 
oyster, and which is considered as adding 
to their value. This color, which at one 
time was supposed to be owing to some 
mineral impregnation, has recently been 
ascertained to arise from the roii/mvr, and 
other marine vegetable matter, on which 
the animal feeds. The oysters brought to 
the different markets in -the U. States are 
furnished hy several species, which it is 
extremely difficult to discriminate, and are 
known among the venders and epicures 
of this food hy appellations derived from 
tile places from whence they are brought. 
The business of taking these shell-fish 
employs a great number of bands, and no 
inconsiderable amount 6f tonnage. In 
many places, oysters are planted, as it is 
called ; that is, huge artificial l»eds tire 
formed in favorable situations, where they 
are permitted to fatten and increase. The 
breeding time of oysters is in April or 
May, from which time to July or August, 


the oysters are said to bn .tick, or in the 
milk. This is known by the appearance 
of a milky substance in tin* gills, t »wers 
attain a si/e tit for the table in about a y ear 
and a half, and are iu their prime at tim c 
years of age; though what the natural 
term of their lives maybe, it isditlieult. if 
not impossible, to determine with any de¬ 
gree of accuracy. Many curious di'si us- 
sioiw have arisen ils to whether oysters 
possessed the tiicultv of locomotion. It i;s ' 
yyell known that, in general, they are 
firmly attached to stones, or to eiteli uther; 
and it has Im;oh stated, and generally be¬ 
lieved, that they were tint ■•ndowed with 
any powers of changing their po-ition. 
From the observations and experiment;: 
of uattinilisls. however, it appears that 
they can move from place to place hy 
suddenly closing their -hells, and thus 
ejecting the water contained between 
them with snllicieiir force to throw them¬ 
selves iiiickward, ur in a lateral direct am. 
Oysters form the basis of many culinary 
pn para tim is, hut are much more digesti¬ 
ble in their raw state than a tier any mode 
of cooking them, as this process, in a great 
measure, deprives them of the nourishing 
animal jelly which forms* so large a jmr- 
tieti of their substance. The shell of the 
oyster is composed of carbonate of lime 
ami animal matter, and was. at one- time., 
supposed to po-sess peculiar medical 
properties; hut analysis has -hnvvn that 
the only advantage^of these animal car¬ 
bonates of lime over those from the min¬ 
eral kingdom arises from their containing 
no admixture of any metallic substance. 
The lime obtained from the, calcination of 
oyster shells, though exceedingly pure and 
white, is better suited for work which 
does not ivijuim great tenacity, sin for 
plastering rooms, than for the common 
purposes of building, as it does not form 
as hard,a compound with sand as the 
mineral limes. 

Pai .v {creloffinus ); a genus of animals 
inlmhiting/Siuth America, living in the 
woods, iii/the vicinity of.water, concealing 
themsclv«*s in superficial burrows, which 
have three openings to them. They are 
thick ser, and of a clumsy form, and, when 
full grown, measure about two feet iu 
length from the tip of the nose to the ex¬ 
tremity of the body, and aliout one foot in 
height lioth lief bra and behind; for, al¬ 
though the hinder legs an: much longer 
than the anterior, they are so bent ils to 
allow a much greater proportion of their 
letigth to touch the surface of the ground. 
Their ate large, prominent, and of a 
brownish hue, their ours nearly naked 
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ami their whiskers Jong and rigid. They 
swim and dive remarkably well, and run 
with considerable swiftness. Their cry is 
not unlike that of a pig. Their flesh is 
said to he very savory, and forms a staple 
article of food in many parts of South 
America. They seldom leave their bur¬ 
rows, except during the night, when they 
sally forth in search of their food, which 
consists of herbs and fruit , They aro 
taken alive by closing two of the openings 
to their burrows, find digging up the thinl. 
They oilcii make an nljstiuate defence, 
and an: capable of biting very severely. 
They are readily tamed, and might prove 
a valuable addition to our stock of domes¬ 
tic animals, esjKxially in the Southern 
States, where the winter is not sufficiently 
severe to injure, them. * They are very pro¬ 
lific, and, in a warm climate, would re¬ 
quire. hut little attention. 

pARTtulxiK (perdir). The partridges 
were formerly classed with the grouse 
(q.v.),in the genus trirno,till they Were form¬ 
ed into a separate genus hv Ijrissou, since 
which they have been still further divided 
into subgonera by Temmiuck, Cuvier, &e. 
These are, I. Jranrolinus, having a long, 
strong beak, large tail, and. generally 
strong spurs: tf. prnJiv; the beak less 
powerful; Utah’s with short spurs or sim¬ 
ple tubercles; females destitute of lluse 
defences: 3. entumix; smaller than ptr- 
dix; beak small, tail short, no spur, and 
destitute of die red eye-lid: 4. orh/x; beak 
thick and “hurt; tail more developed. 
Tim gray or English partridge (P. cinereus) 
belongs to the second of these, subgenerii. 
It is distinguished by having the hill and 
feet of a light hrowu color, the head fawn 
color, and the plumage brown anil osh- 
colorcd, mixed with black: the male hits 
a deep-brown orescent on his breast. 
This species is found in all the temperate 
parts of Europe, uud is very abundant in 
England. They-pair early in the. spring, 
and the, female lays from fourteen to 
twenty eggs, iri a nest composed of dry 
leaves and grass. The- yoitng can run 
about as soon as they are excluded from 
the ogg. The affection of tljfc partridge 
for her young is very strong, and in taking 
cure of them, she is assisted by the male. 
They frequently sit close to each other, 
covering the young with their wings, and, 
when in this situation, ■ are not easily< 
roused. The principal food of the young 
partridges are ant-eggs and inserts; butj 
when full grown, they feed on all kinds 
of grain. The red or French partridge 
(/*. rufus) also belongs to this subdivision. 

■ It is larger than the last-mentioned species,' 


has red feet and beak, is brown above,-and 
its sides are beautifully variegated with 
ferruginous and ash-color; the neck is 
white, with a black margin. The red par¬ 
tridge lives on higher grounds than the 
gray, preferring hills. The flesh is whiter 
and less juicy. There are many other 
species inhabiting Europe and Asia which 
it is nmllcss to particularize. Those lie- 
longing to the other two siibgeuera are 
known under the name of quails, though, 
in Pennsylvania, and some other states, 
the American species is also termed par¬ 
tridge. (Sec tyiaii.) The above-men¬ 
tioned birds form nti important part of 
what is denominated game among the 
modern nations of Europe, the killing 
of which has been made the subject of 
public regulations. (See (lame. Imps.) 

Peccary Idicoti/lcs). The peccaries hear 
a strong resemblance to the hog, hut are 
sufficiently dissimilar to justify their sepa¬ 
ration as a distinct ’genus. The most 
striking difference between them, and ev¬ 
ery other species of quadruped, is the ex¬ 
istence of a large gland under the skin on 
the middle of the loins. This glaml se¬ 
cretes a fluid of a very offensive smell. In 
their habits, however, they are closely 
allied to the hog: their’gait is the same; 
they root up the earth in a similar manner, 
ami express their feelings by the same 
disagreeable grunt. They are equally 
susceptible of domestication; but, from 
the fetid smell emitted by the gland on 
their back, they have never been tamed to 
any extent. Their flesh, also, is much 
inferior to pork in flavor. They tire pe¬ 
culiar to South America, living in the ex¬ 
tensive forests of that country, in hollows 
of trees, or in burrows made by other ani¬ 
mals. There are oidy two species —the 
collared peccary (I), torquaius), and the 
white-lipped peccary (/). labiatus). These 
differ more in habits than they tin in ap¬ 
pearance: the former is the smuller, anil 
lives in fiairs, or in small herds, never 
migrating. The latter assemble in large 
. herds, sometimes amounting, it is said, to 
more than a thousand individuals. These 
herds traverse extensive districts, never 
turning from their line of march Ibr any 
obstacle. If attacked, they fight with 
great fury, and the only escafie for a 
huntsman, under such circumstances, is in 
ascending a tree. The smaller bands are 
not os dangerous, generally biking to 
flight on the first attack. When irritated, 
they erect their bristles, rub their snouts 
together, and make a continued grunting. 
Tne secretion from the gland in this spe¬ 
cies is not as fetid as in tne other. 
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